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With  this  part  of  the  Journal  the  first  series  of  27  volumes 
comes  to  an  end.  It  has  been  decided  that  in  future  its  size 
shall  be  not  demy  octavo,  but  imperial  octavo. 

Ill  coming  to  this  decision,  the  Council  of   the  Anthropo- 
logical Institute  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  disadvantages 
attending  any  alteration  in  size,  but  have  felt  that  in  this  case  the 
advantages  far  outweigh  them.    In  the  first  place  the  new  volumes 
will  have  a  much  more  attractive  i^eneral  appearance;  secondly,  it 
will  l)e  possible  to  illustrate  them  much  more  effectively.     Where 
the  illustrations  to  the  journals  of  Scientific  Societies  are  mainly 
of  a  diagrammatic  kind  there  can  be  little,  if  any,  advantage  in 
an  enlarged  page.     But   the  usefulness  of  an  Anthropological 
Journal  must  always  depend  largely  on  the  abundance  and  variety 
of  ihe  pictures  it  contains,  whether  of  persons  or  things.     Some- 
times it  is  important  to  show  objects  with  as  little  reduction  in 
size  as  may  be  j)racticable  :  in  other  ( ases  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
exhibit  a  considerable  number  of  things  on  a  single  page,  in  order 
that    their    various    charac  tcristics    may    be    visible  at   a   glance. 
Something  may  obviouslv  be  done  to  attnin  these  results  with  a 
page  of  the  present   si/e  by   means   of   folding   ])lates.     Hut  the 
sj)ecial  liability  of  folding  plates  to  be  injured,  even  with  the  most 
rareful  usage,  must  always  make  their  adoption   an   unfortunate 
necessity.     And  an  enlarged  page  must  very  greatly  reduce  the 
need  for  their  adoj)tion. 

In  short,  in  im[)r()ving  the  tbini  of  the  Journal,  the  Council 
feel  that  they  may  claim  to  have  (  onsidered  alike  the  best  interests 
of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and  the  reputation  of  the  Journal 
with  students  of  Anihroiwlofiv  Grenerallv  both  in  this  ( ountrv  and 
abroad. 

Owing  to  various  eircumstanres,  it  has  also  been  decided 
that  the  first  number  of  the  New  Series  shall  not  be  pul)lishe(l 
in  August,  but  shall  ai)pear  in  November,  as  a  combined  August 
and  November  part. 

J/</j,   1 898. 
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February  23rd,  1897. 
Henry  Balfour,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  signed. 

The  following  communication  was  read  by  Col.  Woodthorpe: — 

"  The  Nagas  of  Assam,"  by  Miss  G.  M.  Godden.     Illustrated 
by  the  Optical    Lanteni,  and  by  a  number  of  weapons  and 
dresses,  etc.,  lent  from  the  collections  of  the  late  G.  H.  Damant, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Naga  Hills,  and  of  Col.  R.  G 
Woodthorpe,  R.E. 

The   Vice-President,   in    thanking   Miss   Godden  and  Col. 

Woodthorpe,  invited  remarks  on  the  paper  just  read,  and  the 

invitation   was  responded   to    by   Sir   Steuart  Bayley,  Dr. 

Leitner,  Messrs.  Bouverie-Pusey,  Crooke,  Gomme,  and  Dr. 

Garson. 
vol.  xxvii.  b 
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G.  M.  GoDDEN. — Ndgd  arid  other 


NAga  and  Othek  Frontier  Tribes  of  North-East  India. 

By  Gertrude  M.  Godden. 

{Continued  from  Vol  XXVI,  2;  November,  1896.) 

[with  plates  i-t.] 
I.  NdfjA  Ti'ibes} 

(iv.) 

Myths,  Dances,  and  Songs. 

Myths. — Some  Naga  myths  are  of  what  may  be  called  the 
primitive  science  type ;  they  are  efforts  to  answer  the  question 
of  how  a  certain  people,  institution,  or  custom  came  into  exis- 
tence. 

A.  0.  R,  Thus  the  Aos  profess  to  have  had  their  origin 

1891,  p.  241.  from  a  stone  which  is  situated  between  an  Ao  til- 
lage called  Longsa  and  the  Sangtam  village  of  Luban. 

The  Luhupas  account  for  their  presence  on  the  earth  by  a 
story  of  cave-emergence,  which  they  share  in  common  with 
other  primitive  people.  "  They  say,  they  came  out  of  a  cave  in 
the  earth,  at  a  place  called  Murringphy,  in  the  hills,  about  four 
days'  journey  north-east  of  the  Manipur  valley.  They  at- 
Brown,  tempted  to  leave  this  cave  one  by  one,  but  a  large 

p.  37.  tiger,  who  was  on  the  watch,  devoured  them  suc- 

cessively as  they  emerged.  Seeing  this,  the  occupiers  of  the 
cave  by  a  stratagem,  throwing  out  the  effigy  of  a  man  they  had 
dressed  up,  distracted  the  attention  of  the  tiger,  and  took  the 
opportunity  of  leaving  the  cave  in  a  body :  the  tiger  on  seeing 
the  numbers  before  him,  iled.  They  placed  a  laige  stone  on  the 
top  of  a  high  hill  near  this  spot  (which  still  remains)  as  a  mark, 
from  which  situation  they  spread  in  the  hills  around." 

A  more  elaborate,  but  partially  Hindu,  explanation  of  origin 
was  given  by  the  Rengma  Nagas,  an  explanation  covering  tilie 
existence  of  four  races  and  to  some  extent  their  distribution  in 
Mackenzie,  different  kinds  of  land.  The  story  is  taken  from  the 
p.  215  journal  of  an  officer  who  effected  a  tax  settlement 

(quoting  with  the  Rengraas  in  1848  : — "They  have  no  written 
Mcstew).       language  but  they  hold  a  tradition  of  their  origin, 

■  ^  In  some  cases  information  maj  be  given  as  N£g&  in  the  following  paper 
which  should  include,  or  be  referred  to,  other  inhabitants  of  this  frontier ;  these 
pages  are  published  as  open  to  correction  on  this  point,  especiaUj  as  regards 
possible  error  in  the  use  of  Dalton's  ''  Ethnology  of  Bengal." 
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.  .  .  Formerly  there  were  no  Nigas  in  dis  woM.     It  is  Lerr 
necessary  to  premise  that  the  'wodd'  of  die  Errygna  Xat^k 
includes  all  that  tract  of  country  wfaidi  can  be  seen  frcci  l£e 
highest  peaks  of  the  Ttengma  WSh,  but   no   morei    It  iz^ 
eludes  Upper  and  Central  Amaun  and  is  boimdcyd  on  aH  ades 
by  lofty  mountains  inhabited  hy  Abots,  greal  enffriifts  to  the 
Beogma  Nagaa     Their  tradition   sutee  that  a  joang  man 
whose  name  is  not  known  came  £ram  some  other  coimtrr,  or 
some  other  world,  and  alighted  in  the  pxorinoe  of  Abbul 
Wandering  in  the  forests  here  he  met  wuh  a  young  woman, 
with   whom  he  was  so  much  pleased  that  he  uok  her  to 
be  his  wife.    They  lived  comfortably  togi^her,  and  in  eourae 
of  time  had  four  sons, — ^Bam,   ITriftbna^  Ahcnn,  and    Xaga." 
When  they  had  grown  up  to  manhood  their  father  became 
anxious  to  portion  them  out  in  the  world,  but  desired  fiist  to 
ascertain  their  capabilities.    His  house  was  infested  with  mice ; 
to  try  the  qualifications  of  his  four  sons  he  determined  to  set 
them  to  destroy  the  mice,  and  clear  the  house.    Bam,  as  first- 
born, had  the  honour  of  the  first  chance.    He  tried  his  best,  but 
effected  little  and  was  compelled  to  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 
Krishna  was  next  called  on,  but  he,  imSead  of  killing  the  mice, 
took  up  his  pipe  and  b^an  to  play  a  merry  tune  and  the  mice 
all  came  dancing  round  him.    Ahom  was  then  ordered  to  try  his 
skill,  but  Ahom  was  a  poor  weak  soft-hearted  lad  without  spirit, 
without  enercy,  and  wished  for  nothing  but  to  sit  still  and  smoke 
his  tobacco,  chew  his  pantamook,  and  enjoy  himself.     He  conse- 
quently killed  no  mice.    The  patriarch  was  couWnced  of  the 
incapability  of  the  three  elder  sons,  and  ordered  the  youngest, 
Kaga  to  loll  the  mice,  promising  him   a  good  reward  if  he 
succeeded.     Naga  immediately  set  to  work,  and  very  soon 
cleared  the  house  of  mice,  with  which  his  father  was  so  pleased 
that  he  gave  Naga  the  first  portion  of  the  inheritonce,  allotting 
him  all  the  high  peaks  on  the  Bengma  Hills.     To  Bam,  from 
whom  the  Mikirs  descended,  he  gave  the  next  lower  mnge  of 
hills.     To  Krishna,  father  of  the  Kacharies,  he  gave  the  low 
hills  and  all  the  liigh  spots  of  ground  in  the  plains.     To  Alioui 
he  gave  nothing  but  the  low  ground  in  the  plains,  the  rice 
potharsj   the  rivers,   and  the  swamps.     "  Thus  was  the  world 
portioned  out  at  the  first,  and  so  has  it  continued  to  the  present 
day,  except  that  the  Mikirs  are  encroaching  on  the  inheritance 
of  their  younger  brothers  and  extending  their  cultivation  close 
up  to  his  vLUages.     Some  have  imagined  that  the  Assamese 
have  got  the  best  portion,  and  that  the  rich   and   extensive 
pothars,  which  produce  abundant  crops  without  much  labour, 
were  selected  for  Ahom  rather  out  of  pity  than  otherwise ;  liis 
father  being  convinced  by  his  evident  want  of  energy  tliat  he 
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would  never  exert  himself  sufficiently  to  effect  any  difficult 
office.    The  Assamese  maintain  their  character  to  this  day." 

The  Maram  Nagas  told  what  may  be  called  a  political  myth^ 
in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  their  dual  chieftaincy.  "  A  former 
Brown.  chief  had  two  sons,  of  which  the  younger,  who  was 
p.  32.  the  greatest  warrior,  desired  to  usurp  the  place  of 

his  elder  brother.  He  urged  his  father  to  give  him  the  chief- 
ship.  The  old  chief,  afraid  of  his  youngest  son,  and  unable  to 
deprive  the  eldest  of  his  birth-right,  determined  on  a  stratagem. 
He  tKjld  his  eldest  son  to  go  and  secretly  bring  the  head  of  an 
enemy.  This  having  been  done,  the  old  chief  summoned  his 
sons,  and,  giving  each  a  packet  of  provisions,  desired  them  to 
proceed  in  such  directions  as  they  chose  in  search  of  enemies, 
for  he  who  brought  in  first  the  head  of  an  enemy  should  be 
king.  The  brothers  took  their  leave,  the  youngest  proceeding 
where  he  thought  he  would  soonest  procure  a  head,  the  eldest 
bending  his  steps  to  where  he  had  concealed  the  one  already 
taken.  This  he  brought  out  of  its  concealment,  and  proceeded 
with  it  in  triumph  through  the  village.  Nor  was  the  youngest 
long  in  returning  with  a  head,  but  having  been  preceded  by  his 
brother,  the  chiefship  was  declared  to  be  the  right  of  the  eldest 
This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  younger  son  ;  he  persisted  on 
being  called  chief,  and  the  matter  was  compromised  by  both 
Ijeing  allowed  to  remain,  one  as  the  great,  the  other  as  the  little 
chief    .     .     ." 

The  Luhupas  have  even  provided  an  oiigin  for  their  mode  of 
hair  dressing.  The  men  shaved  the  sides  of  the  head  leaving  a 
Brown,  ridge  of  hair  on  the  top,  some  inches  broad  on  the 
p.  38.  top  of  the  head  and  narrowing  to  the  front  and  back 

with  a  small  pig-tail;  the  crest  of  hair  was  sometimes  long 
enough  to  be  parted.  "  Their  tradition  regarding  this  peculiar 
fashion  is  to  the  effect,  that  formerly,  ages  ago,  the  two  sexes 
wore  their  hair  alike,  and  combed  back  as  among  the  Kukis ; 
to  distinguish  them,  the  above  effective  plan  was  i-esorted 
to." 

Two  beliefs  prevalent  among  the  Nagas  of  the  Naga  Hills 
District  may  be  inserted  here,  though  not  strictly  myths.  In 
A.  C.  K.,  common  with  many,  perhaps  all,  primitive  people 
1891,  p.  250.  they  believe  in  the  power  of  men  to  assume  animal 
shape;  a  belief  which  in  their  case  takes  the  form  of  'tiger- 
men,*  i.e.,  men  with  the  power  of  turning  themselves  into  tigers. 
"  Tiger-men,"  Mr.  Davis  says,  "  are  well  known,  and  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  the  acquaintance  of  one.  This  gentleman  is  a  Sema 
chief  of  a  small  village  in  the  Tizu  valley.  He  himself  dis- 
claims the  power,  but  that  he  has  it  is  implicitly  believed 
by  the  whole   of   the   Semii   and   Angami   tribes.      A   whole 
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A.  C.  B.,       village  of    tiger-men  is  said  to   exist  in  the  far 
1891.  p.  261.  north-east"^ 

... . ,  The  Nagas  of  this  District  also   believe  in  the 

existence  of  a  village  inhabited  only  by  women,  lying 
in  the  direction  of  the  tiger-men  village,  i,e,,  towards  the  far 
north-east ;  "  The  population  of  this  village  is  kept  up  by  its 
inhabitants  being  visited  by  traders  from  the  surrounding 
tribes." 

Dances. — ^The  dramatic  element  is  very  conspicuous  in  the 
RobiDMm,  Naga  dances.  **  All  the  Naga  dances  are  imitations 
p. d95.  of  some  action"  according  to  Eobinson.     The  war 

dances  of  the  more  Eastern  Nagas,  as  described  by  Dalton, 
commenced  with  a  review  or  sham  fight.  Armed  warriors 
advanced  in  extended  order,  nothing  being  visible  but  black 
shields  creeping  along  the  ground.  When  sufficiently  near  to 
their  imaginary  enemy,  they  sprang  up  and  flung  the  spear ; 
this  was  supposed  to  take  effect,  and  seizing  a  tuft  of  grass, 
representing  the  head  of  the  dead  foe,  with  the  left  hand,  and 
cutting  it  out  with  the  battle-axe,  they  retreated  with  the  clod 
Pmiton,  hanging  by  the  grass  over  their  shoulder,  as  the  skull 
p.  41.  or  scalp.     This  was  followed  by  a  sort  of  triumphant 

«ong  or  dance  in  which  the  women  joined. 

From  notes  by  Mr.  Damant  it  appears  that  in  North  Kachar 
the  dances  were  affairs  of  the  village,  as  were  also  the  songs 
appropriate  to  each  dance.  "  They  seem  to  have  a 
Biunant  great  variety  of  dances ;  new  ones  are  to  be  seen  in 
1875,  *  every  village.  Each  dance  has  its  own  peculiar  song 
Calcuiu  which  is  chanted  by  the  whole  village.  Their  war- 
IxT^*^'  dances  are  very  savage  performances.  They  are 
generally  danced  by  the  older  men,  who  are  supposed 
to  know  more  about  such  matters.  Each  man  is  armed  with 
his  spear  and  the  large  shield,  at  the  top  of  which  he  carries  a 
quiver  full  of  pdmjis,  i.e.,  small  sharpened  stakes  of  bamboo 
which  they  stick  in  their  path  during  a  retreat.  One  of  these 
dances  represents  a  fight  and  retreat,  another  a  bear-hunt,  and 
one  is  supposed  to  be  danced  after  a  victory  when  they  come 
home  in  triumph  with  the  heads  of  their  enemies  which  are 
placed  in  the  middle  while  they  dance  round  them.  The  whole 
proceeding  invariably  winds  up  with  a  *  Ho '  or  shout.  They 
begin  very  slowly,  each  side  repeating  '  ho  * ;  this  gets  gradually 
faster  till  they  get  into  a  perfect  whirl  of  excitement,  yelling 
as  only  savages  can  and  throwing  their  spears  into  the  air." 
In  dancing,  these  Nagils,  Mr.  Damant  says,  all  came  down  in 
procession  led  by  their  band,  which  consisted  generally  of  a 

*  Mr.  W.  Crooke  teUs  me  that  lie  thinks  it  may  be  safely  aaid  that  the  idea  of 
men  turned  into  tigers  is  general  in  Northern  India. 
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drum  or  two,  and  a  pair  of  brass  cymbals ;  tbis  was  followed  by 
the  men  carrying  the  tail  feathers  of  the  great  hombill  all 
dressed  in  their  best,  and  sometimes  with  Uieir  legs  paioted 
white ;  lastly,  came  the  girls  led  by  the  eldest  and  gmdually 
dwiadling  down  to  small  creatures  of  about  seven.  They  would 
be  all  dressed  exactly  alike,  and  walk  in  regular  order;  when 
they  reached  the  dancing  place  they  divided  into  two  parties 
Stflirert,  each  led  by  two  or  three  men  followed  by  girls, 
p.  613.  The  cloth  used  by  the  North  Kachar  Nagas  in 
dancing  had  small  triangles  at  regular  intervals  woven  into  it 
with  red  and  blue  thread,  and  fringes  at  each  end.  These 
8t«wut,  Nagafl  are  described  as  extremely  fond  of  dancing, 
pp.  eiS-16.  the  women  being  the  chief  dancers  and  taking 
most  interest  in  the  exercisa' 

SoTtffs. — As  regards  the  Naga  songs  we  have  the  following 
Brown,  notice  given  by  Dr.  Brown,  of  the  Luhupa  tribe : — 

p.  u.  "  Their  singing  is  pleasing,  being  executed  in  well- 

toned  parts,  blending  together  and  forming  a  pleasing  melody. 
Men  and  women,  in  equal  numbers,  sing  thus  U^etber,  and 
sometimes  men  alone.  The  melody  is  always  in  slow  time, 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  song,  joyous  or  otherwise.  They 
understand  the  meaning  of  their  songs  as  a  rule,  and  these  vary, 
though  those  of  a  melancholy  nature  prevail.  The  burden  of 
one  is  to  this  e&ect : — '  A  young  man  and  woman  were  attached 
to  eacli  other ;  the  youth  proceeded  into  ihe  juQgle  for  cane  to 
make  a  basket  for  the  girl,  he  is  devoured  by  a  tiger,  and 
announces  his  fate  to  his  lover  in  a  dret 


CHIBBK,   UB.U1)UII  01   """" 


■  BrowD,  (p.  42)  esjg  FpMkinR  of  the  '  TonUiulus '  and  Lubupai  that  among 
Ihe  Som>er  both  leies  sing  and  dance  togrthrr.  Among  the  latt«r  the  "  Liibupa 
men  onlj  dance  a  (ott  of  war  dance,  Ihe  women  auppljiDg  them  with  liquor  the 
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(V.) 

CULTTTATION — TraDB — ^WaR. 

Ctdtivaiion. — In  the  cultivation  of  the  Naga  and  other  tribes 
on  the  frontier  we  find  what  is  known  as  the  jMm  system,  a 
system  by  which  the  land  is  tilled  for  some  two  or  three  years, 
and  then  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  some  seven  or  ten  years. 

In  North  Eachar  the  Kukis  removed  their  villages  to  fresh 
sites  when  the  land  was  used  up,  but  the  Nagas  of  this 
Stewttrt,  district,  who  showed  great  attachment  to  their 
p.  007.  village    sites,    would    proceed    to    great   distances 

to  cultiyate,  notwithstanding  the  labour  of  carrying  back 
their  barvesta  Stewart  writing  forty  years  ago,  gives  a  vivid 
description  of  the  jhUrn  cultivation  in  North  Kachar: — 
"The  prevailing  jungle  in  North  Kachar  consists  of  a 
Stewttt,  small  single  bamboo,  which  grows  uniformly  and 
p.  608.  closely  together,  the  stems  not  being  more  than 

ten  inches  or  a  foot  apart  at  their  base,  and  reaching  a  height 
rf  thirty  feet.  This  jungle  extends  all  over  the  lower  hills  and 
the  spurs  from  the  high  ones,  and  is  only  absent  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  and  in  some  low  grounds  to  the  north.  This 
wilderness  of  bamboo  is  the  great  cultivating  ground  of  the 
district,  and  the  process  is  thus  managed.  Early  in  the  cold 
season  large  parties  of  the  cultivators  proceed  to  the  jungles  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  villages,  and  having  selected  a  good  patch, 
with  as  much  soil  on  it  as  possible,  commence  cutting  down  the 
bamboos  and  clearing  the  space.  The  bamboos  are  cut  off  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  the  roots  and  stumps  being  allowed 
to  i*emain  in  the  soil ;  .  .  .  the  cut  bamboos  are  left  to  rot  and 
dry  on  the  ground,  and  ...  by  the  months  of  March  and 
April  [are]  almost  as  inflammable  as  gunpowder.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  cold  season,  these  fields  of  cut-bamboos,  sometimes 
embracing  the  whole  of  a  hill,  at  other  times  stretching  along 
the  whole  face  of  ridges  and  valleys,  are  set  on  fire  in  various 
places.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  fierceness  of  the  conflagration, 
or  the  glorious  effect  produced  by  such  large  masses  of  flame, 
roaring  and .  lapping  the  hills  on  all  sides,  and  the  enormous 
volumes  of  smoke  that  are  emitted  and  hover  like  clouds  in  the 
air.  The  conflagration  is  over  in  a  few  hours,  and  leaves  on  the 
ground  a  coating  of  ashes  about  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness,  and 
this  is  the  only  manure  necessary  to  make  these  sterile  hills  yield 
fertile  crops  of  almost  any  kind.  By  means  of  the  hoe  (a  rude 
and  uncouth  instrument,  consisting  merely  of -a  wooden  handle 
about  two  feet  in  lengtli,  with  a  piece  of  iron  attached  to  the 
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end  of  it,  something  in  the  manner  of  an  adze,  only  not  on  such 
a  large  scale)  the  soil  lying  below  the  ashes  is  turned  up  and 
mixed  with  them  in  the  places  between  the  stamps  of  the  burnt 
bamboos,  which  are  still  left  .  .  .  these  roots  and  stumps  serve 
in  a  great  measure  to  prevent  the  loose  soil  being  washed  away 
from  the  faces  of  the  hills,  and  furthermore  facilitate  the 
re-growth  of  the  jungle,  when  cultivation  on  the  spot  is 
abandoned.  The  soil  being  thus  prepared,  the  seeds  are 
dropped  in,  nor  is  care  taken  to  allot  to  different  vegetables, 
different  spaces,  but  paddy,  sugarcane,  tobacco  and  cotton  are 
all  found  growing  in  the  same  beds.  The  harvest  is  reaped 
in  September  or  October,  sometimes  even  as  late  as  November 
and  December,  and  the  ground  may  again  be  made  to  yield  for 
another  year  or  two,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  cultivators 
or  the  richness  of  the  soil  .  .  .  When  the  land  is  considered 
exhausted,  jungle  is  allowed  to  re-cover  it,  the  bamboo  again 
springs  up  in  its  old  locality,  and  in  the  course  of  between  seven 
and  ten  years,  the  soil  is  once  more  fit  to  be  brought  under 
cultivation.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  culture  practised  in 
N.  Cachar,  and  is  common  to  all  the  tribes  with  very  trifling 
variations."^  Mr.  Damant  described  the  Nagas  of  North  Kachar 
G.  H.  as  cultivating  entirely  by  jhuming ;  "  In  the  jooms 

"c!S"*tfca  rice,  cotton,  pepper,  and  pumpkins  are  all  grown 
Beview"  simultaneously,  and  each  is  reaped  as  it  grows 
Toi.  ixi.         ripe." 

A.  C.  E.,  According  to  a  Note  on  soni3  of  the  Nagii  tribes 

1891,  p.  237.  in  the  recent  Assam  Census  Report,  all  the  tribes 
of  the  district,  except  the  Angami,  cultivate  their  rice  by  the 
jhUm  system  ;  and  of  the  Angami  the  western  portion  employ 
this  method.  The  Note  is  not  clear  whether  this  statement 
refers  to  other  than  Naga  tribes,  and  whether  "  district "  is 
to  be  taken  in  the  political  sense  only.  Colonel  Woodthorpe 
writes  that  "  jooming  "  is  common  to  Lushais,  Garos,  all  Nagas 
except  the  Angamis,  etc^ :  he  describes  the  process  as  cutting 
and  burning  jungle  on  a  hillside  and  then  cultivating  on  the 
natural  slope  of  tlie  ground  thus  cleared ;  such  fields  were  not 
irrigated. 

The  Ao  Nagas  of  the  present  day  cultivate  by  the  jhi^im 
systeuL  Land  is  kept  under  ctdtivation  for  two  years,  and  then 
left  fallow  for  about  ten  years ;  it  is  abandoned  after  the  second 
A.  0.  K.,  year,  partly  it  is  said  by  reason  of  the  growth  of 
1891,  p.  243.  weeds,  tlie  roots  of  which  are  never  eradicated.  The 
Lhotas  also  cultivate  by  jliiiming,  cultivating  the  land  for 
Ihid      248  ^^^  years,  with  a  fallow    period  of  eight  or  ten 

*'  '  years. 

1  Stewart,  1855,  p.  603. 
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Jmfy^  •.T.         The  Angami  use  of  terraces,  which  are  cultivated 

Angimii.       year  after  year,  will  be  described  later.^ 

Brown,  The  Luhupas  appear  to  have  cultivated  in  part 

pp.  82, 42.     \yj  jhiiming,  in  part  by  terracing  the  hill  slopes. 

Some  other  instances  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Brown  of  terrace 

cultdvation.' 

The  times  for  sowing  show  considerable  variation.  In  the 
Naga  Hills,  two  varieties  of  rice  according  to  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter 
Hunter  were  sown,  one  in  April  and  May,  the  other  in  June 
"Stotiftical  or  July.  Whether  tlie  latter  is  grown  by  the  Nagas 
Account  of  is  not  Stated ;  it  is  reaped  in  October  and  November. 
-A^M^t"  "»  The  former,  which  appears  to  be  cultivated  on  more 
^  primitive  lines,  is  reaped  in  June  and  July ;  pro- 

bably this  is  the  Naga  jh^dm-grown  rice.  The  jhum-grown 
crops,  as  we  have  seen,  are  described  by  Stewart  as  harvested  in 
September  and  October,  and  sometimes  in  November  and 
Smpra,  December.    The  Ao  harvest  does  not  begin  before 

p.  IW.  August.     The  only  agricultural  implements  in  the 

Hunier,  ii,  Naga  Hills  District,  according  to  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter, 
p.  190.  were  a  dao  (the  hatchet-sword)  to  cut  down  jungle, 

^.  H.  and  a  hoe  for  digging.     Mr.  Damant  says  of  the 

?J2^^  Nagas  in  North  Kachar,  "  Their  only  tools  are  the 
Beriew,"  dao,  a  rough  kind  of  axe,  and  a  short-handled  hoe." 
ToLlxi.  No  cattle  were  kept  by  the  North  Kachar  Nagas, 
and  only  a  few  goats,  buffaloes,  or  metnas ;  these  were  kept 
„..  entirely  for  their  flesh,  the  Nagas  neither  drinking 

the  milk  nor  using  them  in  ploughing. 

Two  methods  of  securing  a  good  crop  resorted  to  by  the 
Lliota  Naga,  a  tribe  described  by  Mr.  Damant  as  very  low  in 
the  scale  of  civilisation,  deserve  notice.  The  Keport  of  1854 
Miila,  tells  us  that  it  was  a  very  common  practice  with 

p.  ciIt.  them  to  cut  off  the  heads,  hands,  and  feet  of  anyone 
they  could  meet  with,  "  without  any  provocation  or  pre- existent 
enmity,  merely  to  stick  up  in  their  fields  to  ensure  a  good 
crop  of  grain."  The  following  incident  is  also  given  in  the 
Kei)ort  of  forty  years  ago.  A  boy  carried  off  from  a  village  by 
Angami  Ntigiis  was  purchased  by  the  Lhota  tribe ;  a  man  of 
the  village  dying  immediately  after  the  purchase,  it  was  con- 
si<lered  a  bad  omen,  and  that  ill-luck  had  befallen  on  account 
of  the  captive  child: — "they  therefore  flayed  the  poor  boy 
Mills,  alive,  cutting  his  flesh  bit  by  bit  until  he  died,  these 

p.  clvi.  superstitious  savages  then  divided  the  whole  body, 

*  See  Dalton,  p.  40,  re  cultivation  on  this  frontier. 

'  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  under  the  heading  of  the  Naga  Hills,  says  the  average 
siie  of  a  Naga's  holding  was  estimated  at  from  one  to  two  acres  ;  he  does  not 
state  whether  this  is  as  held  under  native  law,  or  from  Government.  (Hunter, 
ii,  p.  193.) 
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giviug  a  piece  of  the  flesh  to  each  man  in  the  village  to  put 
into  his  dolee,  a  large  com  basket  from  which  they  suppose  all 
evil  will  be  averted,  their  good  fortune  will  return  and  plentiful 
crops  of  grain  will  be  ensured."^ 

Woodthorpe,  Naga  cultivation  is  said  to  have  included  rice, 
"Journ.  pea,  several  varieties  of  small  grain,  Indian  com, 
Anthrop.  yams,  clullies,  ginger,  garlic,  pumpkins,  and  other 
Butler,"'  vegetables,  and  cotton;  gardens  with  sugar-cane, 
*'Joum.  As.  almonds  and  ¥dld  raspberries  are  mentioned  for 
Sac.  Bengal,"  jf  orth  Kachar. 

Damant  Trade. — ^The  Naga  tribes  show  vigorous  trading 

«*  Calcutta  energies.  The  Angami,  as  will  be  seen,  were  re- 
Eer.,"  vol.  corded  forty  years  ago  to  have  even  reached  Calcutta 
for  trading  purposes.  Twenty  years  ago  both  the 
western  and  eastern  Naga  tribes  were  described  as,  in  many 
"  Assam  Ad-  ^^*^®^>  ^^  Constant  trade  with  the  plains ;  they  were 
ministration  s^id  to  display  considerable  aptitude  and  keenness 
Beport,i874-a8  traders,  though  retaining  their  savage  character- 
^  "is*  ^ '  istics,  and  occupied  in  incessant  raidings  and  blood- 
^'     *  feuds. 

By  about  1855  it  was  found  that  titide  had  so  strong  a  hold 
Mackenzie,  among  the  eastern  Nagas  that  the  policy  of  closing 
p-  97-  the  markets  on  occasion  of  a  murder  or  outrage  by 

hillmen  was  speedily  followed  by  surrender  of  the  guilty 
parties ;  the  border  Nagas  frequented  the  plain  markets  regu- 
larly, and  combined  to  exclude  therefrom  the  Nagas  of  the 
upper  hills.  The  Luhupas  were  described  in  1874  as  not 
Brown,  going  to  Assam,  but  as  trading  daos,  spears,  cloths 
p.  43.  etc.  to  Manipur  for  which  salt  was  taken  in  ex- 

change.    Their  trade,  it  is  said,  was  veiy  restricted. 
Mills,  The  Eeport  of  1854  describes  the  Nagas  as  keen 

p.  cxii.  barterers,*  but,  at  the  same  time,  just  and  open  in 

their  dealings ;  the  border  Nagas  resorted  annually  in  the  cold 
season  to  the  plains  to  trade,  salt  and  cotton  being  the  chief 
articles.  The  Nagas  do  not  always  appear  in  the  light  of  '*  just 
Jn/ra, S.V.,  and  open"  traders.  The  Angami  devices  of  false 
Angamis.  coin  and  imitation  gunpowder  will  be  found  noted 
below,  and  the  Lhotti  Nagas  know  the  use  of  spurious  weight. 
Their  outer  villages  have  a  large  trade  in  cotton  with  Marwari 
traders  of  Golaghat ;  "  A  great  deal  of  this  cotton,"  Mr.  Davis 
A.  C.  R.,  says,  "  is  taken  down  the  Doyang  by  boat  in  the 
1891,  p.  248.  cold  weather,  and  is  duly  watered  half  a  day's 
journey  above  Golaghat  in  order  to  increase  its  weight     I  have 


*  See  Mills'  Report,  cln.    The  punctuation  of  the  text  has  been  left  in  its 
al  vagueness. 
The  Nag^  are  ererj  (#ir)  keen  barteren." 


original  vagueness. 
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seen  this  being  done  myself."  Unfair  trading  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  only  on  the  Naga  side.  As  far  back  as  1854 
we  find  a  note  of  Eengma  trade  with  the  Bengali: — "A 
considerable  quantity  of  cotton  is  grown  in  their  hills  besidea 
rice  whicb  they  barter  for  salt,  hand-bells,  beads  and  hoes  to 
petty  Bengalee  hawkers  who  proceed  up  the  river  Jumoona 
with  small  supplies  from  Nowgong  and  sadly  impose  on  these 
Mm*,  uncivilised  tribes  in  their  dealings  with  them  both 

p.  cxxviii.      in  price  and  weight." 

Crafts, — As  regards  Naga  crafts,  we  may  notice  that  in  1855 
the  North  Kachar  Nagas  manufactured  dhaos,  spears,  hatchets 
and  hoes  "  there  being  generally  in  each  village  an  individual 
Stewart,  who  officiates  as  blacksmith " ;  they  made  two  or 
p.  613.  three  kinds  of  coarse  cloth,  the  cloth  used  in  dancing 

having  small  triangles  at  regular  intervals  woven  into  it  with 
red  and  blue  thread.  Iix)n  was  greatly  valued,  and  only  used 
for  weapons — wood,  bamboo  or  clay  invariably  serving  for  cooking 
Mills  utensils.    The  Report  of  1854  describes  the  Angami 

p.  cxlv.  as  manufacturing  a  coarse  cloth  from  the  bark  of  the 

Brown,  stalks  of  the  nettle  plant.  In  the  same  Report  good 
p.  87.  house  building  was  noticed  among  the  Nagas.     The 

Mills,  Angami  were  making  iron  arms  and  implements  in 

p.  cxIt.  1874 ;  in  the  Report  of  1854  they  are  described  as 

^'Sr  °'  importing  weapons,  handbills,  and  hoes  from  Manipur. 

^*     *  A  salt  industry  existed  among  the  Luhupas. 

^  „  Mr.  Damant  says  of   the  North  Kachar  Nagas, 

Damant,  "They  have  hardly  any  brass  or  earthen  vessels; 
•*  Calcutta  everything  is  made  of  wood.  A  man  may  often  be 
^rT^'"  ^^^^  hacking  at  a  large  log  with  his  dao  to  make  a 
single  plate  .  .  .  ; "  bamboo  "  chungas "  were  used 
for  cooking  rice,  and  bringing  water ;  the  cloth  worn  by  both 
men  and  women  was  woven  from  cotton  of  their  own  produc- 
tion, and  was  curiously  bordered  and  marked  with  triangular- 
shaped  patches  of  red  and  black. 

Of  the  Niigtis  of  the  present  day  it  is  briefly  stated,  as  regards 
the  Naga  Hills  District,  that  the  manufactures  of  all  the  tribes 
A.  C.  R.,  are  the  same,  consisting  of  cloths,  cooking  pots,  spears 
1891,  p.  249.  Jill  J  daos,  and  agricultural  implements,  none  of  these 
articles  being  "of  any  artistic  or  commercial  value.'*  Sir  James 
Johnstone  in  his  recent  book  describes  the  Nagtis,  perhaps  refer- 
ring specially  to  the  Angiimi,  as  skilful  iron-workers,  turning 
Johnstone,  out  vcry  handsome  spears;  "Their  women  weave 
p.  33.  substantial  and  pretty  coloured  cloths,  and  every 

man  knows  enough  of  rough  carpentering  to  enable  him  to  build 
his  house,  and  make  pestles  and  mortars  for  husking  rice.  They 
make  rough  pottery,  but  without  the  potter's  wheel." 
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Brown,  The  Luhiipas  were  noticed  in  1874  to  possess  no 

P-  '*2.  knowledge  of  medicines. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  Nagds  of  the  present  day  are  more 
than  vague  as  to  computing  their  age. — ''  No  Naga,"  Mr.  Davis 
A.  C.  R.,  writes,  "  has  the  vaguest  idea  of  his  own  age,  and  in 
1891,  App^n- most  instances  ages,  as  given  in  the  enumeration 
dix  A,  XXIX.  ijQoks,  are  overestimates.  I  have  always  found  that 
Ndgds  are  inclined  to  overestimate  their  ages" 

In  1879  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  wrote  of  the  Naga  idea  of  weights 
and  measures  as  vague.  The  size  of  a  thing  was  described  by 
gesture  and  action,  or  by  comparison.  The  length  of  a  journey 
was  estimated  by  the  number  of  nights  required  to  sleep  on  the 
road.  The  day  was  divided  ofl'  and  alluded  to  with  reference  to 
the  particular  act  that  was  commonly  performed  at  that  parti- 
Hunter,  ii,  cular  period  of  the  day.  "  However  the  Nagas  are 
p.  174.  fast  beginning  to  adopt  the  ordinary  weights  and 

measures  current  in  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  before  long 
it  is  believed  that  the  Bengal  and  Assam  weights  of  the  man  or 
maund  (82  lbs.  avoirdupois),  and  the  ser  (2*05  lbs.)  will  be  as 
common  in  the  Naga  Hills  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.*'^ 

War, — Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  constant  state 
of  internecine  warfare  which  prevailed  in  the  Naga  villages. 
A.  0.  R ,  All  the  Nagd  tribes  of  the  NiigJi  Hills  district 
1891,  p.  248.  are  head-takers;  the  desired  trophies  would  be 
won  by  treacherous  attacks  on  individuals,  or  sometimes 
by  large  expeditions  composed  of  combined  villages.  The 
method  employed  by  the  Angami*  sufficiently  describes  the 
mode  of  Naga  warfara  The  condition  of  some  of  the  tribes 
may  be  seen  in  the  facts  that  the  Angami  villages  were 
pmctically  strongly  posted  hill  stockades;  and  that  in  the 
G.  H.  villages  of  North  Kachar,  during  the  night  a  watch 

Damant,  was  kept  and  the  streets  were  regularly  patrolled; 
Mackenzie,  and  that  among  the  eastern  Nagas  in  1873  every 
p.  397.  village  was   constantly   prepared    against   surprise, 

parties  of  men  keeping  continual  watch  and  ward  over  the 
village  gate-ways. 

This  state  of  constant  feud  was  somewhat  mitigated  by  a 
custom,  in  some  cases,  of  sparing  the  women  in  inter-clan  feuds, 
if  we  may  rely  on  Dalton  f  the  recent  Census  Report  speaks 
of   the  iuteT-khel  Angami   feuds  as  more   bitter   than   those 

*  Hunter  :  "  Statistical  Account  of  AMam."    Vol.  ii,  p.  104. 

'  -^i*/^^*  ^'^'  Ang&mis. 

'  "  The  seTcral  clans  [of  the  Angami  and  Kat<;ha  N^is]  are  frequently  at 
yrar  with  each  other,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  in  these  intestine  wars  the  women 
of  the  contending  parties  Tiait  each  other  at  their  different  Tillages  without  fear 
of  molestation.  But  when  at  war  with  other  tribes,  their  attacks  are 
treacherous,  and  thej  spare  neither  sex  nor  age."    Dalton,  p.  44. 
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carried  on  between  hostile  Angami  villages.  Possibly  the 
divergence  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  late  Report 
refers  to  khel  feuds,  while  Dalton  may  intend  to  signify 
inter-village  hostility.  In  the  less  fierce  Luhupa  quarrels  the 
McCulloch,  hostile  parties  confined  themselves  by  mutual  agree- 
p.67.  ment  to  certain  fixed   bounds  within   which   they 

might  kill  one  another;  in  these  milder  quarrels  the  women 
and  children  were  not  injured.  A  similar  desire  to  lessen  the 
e\'ils  of  feud  may  be  seen  in  the  Luhupa  custom  of  giving 
Brown,  warning  to  a  village  about  to  be  proceeded  against: — 

p.  41.  «  When  the  villagers  are  desirous  of  fighting,  notice 

on  the  one  side  is  invariably  given ;  and,  as  amongst  the  Anga- 
mis,  the  date  may  be  given,  and  a  stand-up  fight  in  the  open 
agreed  upon  at  a  given  place.  In  other  cases,  intimation  is 
made  to  one  village  from  another  that  its  members  from  a 
certain  time  will  be  killed,  whenever  an  opportunity  is  found.'* 
This  tribe  handed  feuds  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
the  original  causes  being  not  unfrequeutly  completely  forgotten. 
Intermarriage  has  been  observed  among  Eastern  Nagii  tribes 
ICftckenzie,  at  feud  with  One  another.  An  incident  of  an  Eastern 
p.  403.  Naga  feud  recorded  in  an  official  report  of  the  then 

Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Caniegy,  throws  a  vivid  light  on 
the  state  of  the  tribes  in  1870-3.  A  strong  and  populous 
tribe,  the  Mekelai,  had  been  for  many  years  at  feud  with  a 
tribe'  called  Bordoobya.  In  1873  the  former  numbered  some  50O 
fighting  men,  their  losses  being  kept  up  by  men  from  weaker 
tril>es  joining  them;  the  latter  counted  600  or  700  warriors, 
under  one  chief.  "This  chief,  Lalong,  had  much  influence 
and  must  have  been  an  able  man.  About  three  yeara  ago  he 
fell  into  an  ambush  and  was  killed ;  a  party  of  Mekilais  were 
Mackenzie,  lurking  near  a  stream  under  Bordorbya  on  the  look- 
p.  402.  out  for  heads  one  morning,  and  had  an  extraordinary 

piece  of  luck,  for  Lalong,  accompanied  by  only  two  followers, 
came  down  to  look  at  a  fish-trap,  and  was,  of  course,  killed. 
The  Mekilais  are  exceedingly  proud  of  this  fact,  and  it  was  acted 
in  pantomime  before  me  with  great  Mai.  The  Niiga  story 
goes  that  after  the  Bordoobya  Chief  was  down,  but  still  alive, 
one  of  the  Mekilais  commenced  cutting  off  his  head,  but  in  a 
bungling  way,  when  the  chief  reviled  liim  for  carrying  a  blunt 
dhao,  and  said  '  take  my  dhao  which  is  always  sharp  and  cut 
my  head  off  properly/  "* 

*  Called  both  clan  and  tribe  in  the  Report. 

'  The  manner  in  which  it  is  possible  for  a  Naga  to  regard  the  taking  of  life 
is  illustrated  by  the  late  Sir  James  Johnstone.  Speaking  either  of  the  Nagas 
of  the  Naga  Hills  District  in  general,  or  of  the  Angami  in  particular,  he  says, 
*'  To  kill  a  baby  in  arms,  or  a  woman,  was  accounted  a  greater  feat  than  killing 
a  man,  as  it  implied  haying  penetrated  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  au  enemy's 
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The  arnis  of  the  Ndgas  are  the  speiir  and  a  weapon  already 
frequently  mentioned,  which  is  known  by  the  Assamese  word 
Johnstone,  doo,  and  is  described  as  a  heavy  short  sword,  and 
Peal.  said   to    be    used  as   a  hatchet  or  mace.      It  is 

described  as  answering  many  purposes,  being  used  in  war,  as  a 
Brown,  Carpenter's  tool  for  wood  cutting,  as  a  chief  agricul- 
p.  35,  etc.  tui-al  implement,  and  among  the  Angami,  as  the 
privileged  weapon  of  noted  warriors.  Dalton  mentions  a 
***  pole-axe " ;  possibly  he  means  this  many-sided  instrument 
Shields  are  used,  and  some  instances  of  the  use  of  the  bow  and 
arrow  are  recorded.*  The  Nagas  also  employ  pdru/ies,  i,e,, 
G.  H.  small  sharpened  stakes  of  bamboo,  to  stick  in  the 

Damant.  path  during  a  retreat ;  in  the  war-dances  of  Nortli 
Kachar  Nagas  the  p^ngies  were  carried  in  a  quiver  at  the  top 
of  the  shield. 

Helmets  of  wicker-work  or  plaited  cane  are  mentioned  as  in 
use  among  the  Nagas.  The  name  of  the  Luhupa  tribe  is 
derived  from  the  distinguishing  cane  helmet  worn  by  them  in 
battle  (Manipuri  luhup,  helmet).  This  head-piece  was  conical, 
al)out  a  foot  high  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  fur  and  hair, 
black  and  red  in  colour ;  to  the  sides  round  wings  were  stitched ; 
in  front  was  a  disc  of  polished  brass  (called  by  Mr.  Damant  a 
brass  cymbal) ;  occasionally  a  long  crescent-shaped  piece  of 
Brown,  buffiUo  horn  was  placed  in  front;  warriors  of  dis- 
p.  41.  tinction  who  had  slain  many  people  wore  the  hair  of 

their  victims  depending  from  the  side  ornaments  of  the  helmet 
which  accumulated  into  a  kind  of  fringe  round  the  face,  and 
women's  tresses  were  preferred  as  being  longer.  The  Luhupa 
shields  were  ornamented  with  tresses  of  human  hair,  and  wool 
dyed  in  various  coloui-s. 

A.  C.  R.,  Among  the  Aos  of  the  present  day  small  cane 

1891,  p.  248.  helmets  are  worn,  ornamented  with  boar's  tusks. 
Mackenzie,  It  may  be  noted  that  the  spears  of  different  tribes 
p.  408.  among  the  Eastern  Nagas  differed  in  pattern,  the 
difference  consisting  in  the  length  of  the  shaft  and  situation  of 
the  ornamental  tufts  of  red  and  black  goat*s  hair  on  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Eobinson  some  of  the  Eastern  Niigas  used  a  toma- 
hawk.* 

country,  whereat  a  man  might  he  killed  anjwhere  hj  a  suooessful  amhuth.  I 
knew  a  man  who  had  killed  sixty  women  and  children,  when  on  one  occasion  he 
happened  to  come  upon  them  after  all  the  men  had  left  the  Tillage  on  a  hunting 
expedition."    Sir  J.  Johnstone  :  **  My  Experiences  in  Manipur,    1896,  p.  30. 

*  Two  writers  mention  the  use  of  the  cross-bow ;  Mr.  real  (in  opposition 
apparently  to  Robinson),  *'  Journal  Asiatic  Society  of  BengaL"  Vol.  xli,  p.  26 ; 
and  Mr.  Davis  in  the  *'  Assam  Census  Report,  1891/*  p.  24S.  According  to  the 
former  the  Ndg&  name  for  a  cross-bow  was  hap, 

3  Robinson  :  *<  Assam,"  p.  893. 
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The  national  habit  of  head-taking  must  be  noticed  in  speak- 
ing of  Naga  warfare,  although  it  seems  to  be  by  no  means  a 
merely  military  matter.  Among  the  Western  Angami  no  man 
could  assume  the  "  toga  virilis,"  Sir  J.  Johnstone  says,  viz.,  a 
kilt  ornamented  with  cowrie  shells  till  he  had  slain  an  enemy, 
(doubtless  including  taking  the  head)  and  in  the  more  powerful 
J.  Johnstone,  villages  he  might  not  marry  unless  so  ornamented. 
p.  30.  The  Eastern  Nagas  were  permitted  to  wear  a  special 

collar  called  the  Kapentali  on  taking  their  first  head  ;  a  collar 
Mackenzie,  oi  boar's  tusks  worn  ever  after  on  the  second ;  and 
p.  403.  after  taking  a  third,  a  man  might  wear  "  on  great 

occasions  "  an  apron  covered  with  cowrie  shells,  kept  a  tally  of 
heads  taken  on  his  cloth,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  great 
warrior.  This  tally  was  kept  in  a  pattern  painted  on  a  white 
stripe  let  into  the  middle  of  the  sheet.  "  I  have  counted,"  Mr. 
^^  Camegy  wrote,  "  up  to    twenty-five    heads   on  a 

Mekilai's  cloth.  All  these  he  declared  were  taken 
with  his  own  hands,  and  included  those  of  men,  women,  and 
children  indiscriminately."  Heads  would  be  obtained  by  indi- 
A.  C.  R.,  vidual  killing,  as  in  the  common  method  of  lurking 
1891,  p.  249.  about  tlie  water  ghat  of  a  hostile  village  for  the  first 
woman  or  child  that  came  to  draw  water;  or  would  be  the 
object  of  expeditions  on  a  large  scale.  There  are  indications  in 
this  Naga  practice  of  a  belief  in  the  special  potency  or  efficacy 
attached  to*  the  head  or  brain,  a  form  of  primitive  belief  which 
has  been  fully  illustrated  by  Mr.  Frazer  in  his  "Golden 
Bough."^  An  old  account  of  the  Nagas  says  that  with  them 
^,  J  ,  "  the  death  of  an  enemy  is  not  the  satisfaction  of 
Indian  Archi-  revenge  but  merely  the  means  towards  it.  The  end 
pelago,"        is  the  possession  of  the  dead  body  " ;  this  account 

^^^^to  ^y^  ^1^^^  ^^^®y  niangled  and  insulted  the  heads 
^^*  '  '  taken,  cursing  them,  throwing  rice  and  liquor  on 
them,  and  saying  "call  your  father  mother  and  relations  to 
come  here  and  join  you  in  eating  rice  and  drinking  spirits, 
when  we  will  kill  them  with  the  same  sword."  This  agrees 
with  the  Angami  usage,^  and  both  recall  a  Kuki  rite,  witnessed 
some  ten  years  ago,  in  which  food  and  drink  were  placed  beside 
the  heads  "not  out  of  derision,  but  in. order  that  the  disem- 
Mackenzie,  bodied  Spirits  might  not  haunt  the  victors,  but  travel 
p.  325.  in  peace  to  the  city  of  the  dead     .     .     ." 

The  natural  result  of  such  convictions  would  be  a  keen 
desire  to  preserve  all  the  skulls  and  heads  possessed  by  a 
village  or  individual.     Accordingly  we  find  that  Capt.  Brodie, 

»  "  Golden  Bough,"  vol.  i. 
*  Infra,  s.f.  Ang&mf. 
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on  visiting  a  Naga  chief,  found  the  porch  of  his  house  "a 
Mills,  perfect  Golgotha,  there  being  from  fifty  to  sixty 

p.  cxiii.  human  skulls,  besides  those  of  elephants,  buffaloes^ 
Naga  bulls,  bears,  tigers,  pigs,  monkeys  etc.,  the  larger  kind 
lying  on  the  ground  while  the  smaller  were  arranged  around 
the  walls  and  posts  literally  covering  them."  These 
would  seem  to  have  been  human  skulls  privately 
taken  as  the  Eeport  proceeds  ;  "  In  the  Morungs*  are  kept  the 
skulls  carried  off  in  battle,  these  are  suspended  by  a  string 
along  the  wall  in  one  or  more  rows  over  each  other.  In  one  of 
the  Morungs  of  the  Changuoe  village,  Capt.  Brodie  counted  one 
hundred  and  thirty  skulls,  .  .  .  besides  these  there  was  a 
large  basket  full  of  broken  pieces  of  skulls.  In  another  village 
(Moolung)  the  Morung  had  been  burnt  down  and  the  very  ashes  of 
the  skulls  had  been  collected  and  preserved,  so  much  store  do 
they  set  by  them."  The  extension  of  the  principle  to  the  heads 
of  animals  confirms  the  fact  of  some  primitive  belief  lying 
behind  an  apparently  merely  barbarous  trophy.  McCuUoch 
mentions  that  the  Luhupas  hung  up  in  their  houses  the  heads 
McCuUoch,  of  all  animals,  including  even  fish,  that  they  might 
p.  68.  have  killed;  but  they  regarded  the  house  bare  which 

had  not  hanging  in  it  a  festoon  of  human  heads.  The  sus- 
pension of  the  heads  of  the  slain  was  the  peculiar  right  of 
the  village  of  a  clan-president,*  according  to  the  account  of 
1848.  The  heads  were  hung  on  the."7ia&or"  trees  in  his 
„j  .  .  village,  after  a  feast  of  victory  had  been  held  for 
Indian  three  or  four  days,  other  villages  not  being  entitled 

Apchi-  to  the  right;   afterwards  a  great  feast  was  given 

P^^^»"  "»     and  the  heads  were  taken  from  the  trees  and  dis- 
played. 
In  the  custom  of  head-taking  an  immediate,  if  not  a  primary,, 
cause  has  been  found  for  the  isolation  noticeable  among  Naga 
clans.     Mr.  Peal,  perhaps  speaking  rather  of  the  Eastern  Nagjis> 
P   1      25.    ^^y^9  "As  a  consequence    of   the    .     .     .    custom 
^'^'         of  head  cutting,  and  its  isolating  influence,   few 
Nagas  reach  the  plains,  but  those  living  on  the  border.     We 
thus  see  a  community  of  some  hundreds  perched  on  a  hill,  and 
depending  almost  exclusively  on  their  own  resources,  constantly 
fighting  others  similarly  isolated,  on  all  sides,  yet  tlioroughly 
able  to  maintain  themselves.     Perhaps  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world  can  so  complete  a  tribal  isolation  be  seen,  and  subdivision 
carried  to  such  an  extreme."' 


>  i8'«i/>ra,  p.  180. 

'  Called  by  the  authoritj  fur  this  note  Kkombao. 

>  S.  £.  Peal :  **  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal."    Vol.  xli,  p.  25. 


lir  n*]  n>Bni^3^  cK^iiaK^  u  -lEinii.  want  £•>  tkrnlk.  W  ^?v  ''N^ 
InswT  ^n  I''  ^  own.  hit  )ihbc<  aii£  fms.  w  I  i»i  afteuii.  "At  luat*- 
arc  ^«xr>  «^  ff  viA  -de  Imbc  v^ki:  ■  m-  i»  riUnrl  ^ai  «■<«■  »»i«fcw 

P«I,  pp.  1%  ML 


Villages,  Deess,  etc. 

ViJlagrs. — Little  need  be  said  of  the  external  setting  of  Xiga 
life,  ^e  *  "garni  Lilt  tillages  and  their  fortificauons  are 
(lescril'ed  l*Iow ;  details  cif  Ao  defences,  stockades,  lookouts, 
etc.,  will  be  found  in  the  "  Assam  Census  KeporL "'  The  gato 
X  c.  K.,  through  the  stockade  of  the  last  ditch  in:o  a«  Ao 
1891,  p.  242.  \-iUa«e  would  be  roofed  by  a  large  gable  n>of,  thus 
a.  H.  resembling  a  lycb-gate. 

Uinuot.  Tlie  Xorth  Kaoliar  villages  were  JescrilKnl  as  sur- 

rounded bv  a  slight  attempt  at  a  stockadt',  and  the 
Soma  rillages  of  the  present  day  are  pmctioally 
A.c.  B.,  without  artificial  deft  nces  of  auv  kind. 
1891,  p.  M7.  rp^g  villages  of  tlie  Xorth  Kachar  X%i3  won- 
described  as  permanent.  The  people  of  this  Kxadity  showed 
great  attachment  to  their  village  sites,  a  feeling  winch  Lient, 

^^  Stewart  snggcsts  might  be  j^Kirtly  caused  by  (lieii 
pit  607-8.  eustom  of  burying  the  dead  at  the  diHire  of  tbe 
houses;  "nothing,"  he  wri>te,  "siiort  uf  the  ditvst 
necessity  will  force  the  Xiigiis  of  these  hills  to  ivlini|uish 
their  native  spot  of  ground  ...  at  the  pivseiit  mouienl  I 
know  of  a  villnge  site,  in  the  neiglibourluHHl  of  the  Auganii 
frontier  which  has  been  abandoned  owing  to  the  ivi>i'iUed 
attacks  which  had  been  made  on  the  villiigei-s  while  lliciv 
I  "Afsam  CfteusBepjrt,  1&91,"  p.  242. 
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resident.  The  Nagds  who  occupied  that  site  have  come  into  the 
more  central  parts  of  the  district,  and  have  allied  themselves 
with  other  friendly  villages;  but  on  greater  security  being 
afforded  them,  they  would  to  a  man  return  and  rebuild  their 
old  village.  When  the  soil  near  their  homes  is  exhausted,  they 
proceed  to  great  distances  to  cultivate,  little  heeding  the  labour 
of  conveying  back  their  harvests ;  .  .  ."  Water  was  unattainable 
near  their  village  heights,  in  most  cases,  yet  they  did  not 
murmur  at  having  to  convey  it  on  their  backs  from  the  bottom 
of  valleys,  500  or  600  feet  in  perpendicular  ascent,  and  perhaps 
a  mile  in  distance,  strings  of  women  laden  with  bamboo  choongas 
making  the  journey  morning  and  evening.  From  their  attach- 
ment to  the  country  and  to  particular  sites,  Stewart  suggests  an 
inference,  that  the  Nagas  "  are  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
soil" 

Brown,  The  Luhupas  have  been  described  as  having  fixed 

p.  39.  village  sites.     The   recent  Assam   Census   Eeport 

A.  c.  B.,  ^  specifies  the  Angami,  Lhota,  and  Ao  tribes  of  the 
1891,  p.  250.  if^ga  HiUs  District  as  living  in  large  permanent 
villages. 

The  Naga  houses  were  sometimes  built  in  regular 
Damant.        Streets,  sometimes  scattered   without  apparent  ar- 
rangement.      The    villages    were    in    some    cases 
A.  C.  R.,       of  a  considerable  size.    Dalton  says,  generally  of 
1891.  the  more  Eastern  Nj^as,  that  they  lived  in  large 

^  g.  villages  "some   of  not   less   than    three    hundred 

DftmaDt,  houses."  Two  villages  among  the  Rengmas  each 
"  Journ.  R.  contained  more  than  five  hundred  houses ;  the 
As  Soc,"  Angami  according  to  the  recent  Census  Report,  live 
XII,  n.8.  j^j.  ^j^^  most  part  in  large  villages,  reaching  in  the 
A.  C.  B.,  case  of  Kohima  to  over  eight  hundred  houses.* 
1891.  The  houses  of  the  Ao  Nagas  are  described  as  large, 

clean,  three-roomed  buildings.     Some  of  the  tribes 
P^612  ^\^\\^  their  houses  on  the  ground;  and  the  North 

Kachar  Naga  do  not  appear  to  have  used  platforms. 
The  Naga  houses  on  the  other  hand,  mentioned  in  a  Memo- 
randum of  the  Report  of  1854,  are  described  as  "large  and 
well  built  on  posts,  with  a  raised  chung  or  floor  of  bamboo 
having  steps  leading  up,  many  are  situated  on  the  slope  of 
Mills,  the  hill,  so  that  though  the  entrance  gable  end  may 

p.  cxm.  \yQ  Qjjjy  ^^Q  fgg^  ivom  the  ground,  the  opposite  end 
would  be  ten  or  twelve  .  .  .  **    The  Ao  houses  of  the  present 

*  Brodio  noted  that,  of  the  N£g&  Hills  Tillages  met  with  in  his  tour  between 
the  Ihko  and  Djuns  riyers,  "  few  could  haTO  had  less  than  2,000  inhabitants  •'. 
and  the  largest  might  contain  from  4,000  to  6,000.  "  India  Office  Records/' 
E*-port  bj  Capt.  Brodie,  1844,  §  68. 
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A.  C.  B.,  day  appear  to  be  somewhat  similar,  the  "outer" 
1891,  p.  243.  room  being  on  the  ground  and  the  two  "  inner  " 
rooms  raised  off  the  ground. 

Small  granaries  are  generally  used  by  the  Semd  of  the 
A.  C.  K.,  present  day,  as  by  most  NdgA  tribes ;  these  granaries 
1891,  p.  247.  are  clear  of  the  houses  of  tiie  viUage,  and  are  there- 
fore safe  in  case  of  fire. 

Q  ^  A  Naga  "poonjee"  of  North  Kachar  has  been 

Damant,  described  as  always  a  long  street  of  long  low  thatched 
"  Oaloutta  houses  with  roofs  touching  the  ground.  All  the  road 
?l^bl*i8'"5  ^^  strewn  with  stones  erected  to  the  dead,  on  which 
TO .  ixi,  I  .  ^j^gjj,  descendants  sat  in  the  evening  and  drank  their 
rice-beer.  At  each  end  of  the  village,  generaUy  on  the  highest 
point  of  land,  stood  a  dekha  chang  ;^  and  if  the  village  was 
large,  there  was  occasionally  a  third  in  the  middle.  The  village 
was  generally  surrounded  by  gardens  in  which  grew  sugar-cane, 
almonds,  and  wild  raspberries,  and  a  little  apart  from  the 
dwelling  houses  stood  the  rice  "  golahs "  in  a  place  by  them- 
selves to  avoid  the  danger  of  fire. 

Dress  and  tattoo, — A  brief  notice  may  suffice  for  Ndgd 
dress.  An  interesting  trait  of  the  Eastern  Ndgds  is  their  use 
of  a  kind  of  clan  tartan.  These  tartans  were  described  by 
Mr.  Gamegy  in  an  official  paper  on  the  Eastern  Ndgds,'  as 
distinct  for  each  clan : — '*  In  dress,  such  as  it  is,  all  [the  Ndgds 
of  different  tribes  on  this  frontier]  are  pretty  much  alike, 
only  each  clan  has  its  own  tartan  .  .  .  Everyone  except 
the  very  poorest  has  a  cloth  in  addition.  This  cloth  is  of 
cotton,  dyed  black,  and  dark  shades  of  red,  blue,  and  green, 
arranged  in  stripes  differing  with  different  tribes.  This  cloth  is 
worn  over  the  shoulders." 

A.  C.  R.,  The  pattern  of  a  small  apron  worn  by  the  men  of  the 

1891,  p.  248.  Acs  at  the  present  day  varies  from  village  to  village. 
21^^  A  cloth  and  apron  worn  by  the  men  of  the  Lhota 

Nagas  are  "  either  of  light  blue  or  white  striped 
horizontally  with  thin  lines  of  red,  or,  for  the  lower  villages,  of 
dark  blue  striped  with  broad  lines  of  red." 
Butler,  According  to  Captain  Butler  every  Nagd  tribe 

"  Journ.        used  a  peculiar  pattern  of  cloth,  "  like   our  own 
Benear'xliv  Scotch  Highlanders   .   .   .   and  thus  any  individual 
I,  p.  325.     '  can  at  once  be  easily  identified  by  his  tartan." 
G.  ir.  The  cockscomb  hair  dressing  said  to  distinguish 

P*™""**  the  Luhupas  and  the  tradition  attached  to  it  have 
Journ.*"  vol  ^'l^^^dy  been  noticed.  The  women  of  the  Chungli 
xii,  D.S*  and   Mongsen  subdivisions  of    the  Ao  Nagas  are 

<  p.  T.  Carneg7,  No.  415,  §  15, 1873.     (Quoted  by  Mackenzie,  p.  403.) 
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A.C. ».,  noticed  to  have  diverse  methods  of  tying  the  hair ; 
1891,  p.  243.  the  cloths  of  both  are  similar. 

Decorations  are  used  to  record  prowess  in  head-taking,  and 
ornaments  might  be  changed  in  sign  of  marriage.  Thus  among 
ihid  ^^®  '^'^^  ^  collar  of  wild  boars'  tusks,  and  cowrie 

cuffs,  are  worn  by  all  men  who  have  taken  a  head ; 
nowadays  men  who  have  not  taken  a  head  have  begun  to  wear 
these  d^tinctive  marks.  An  elaborate  system  of  this  kind  has 
been  previously  noticed. 

A.  C.  B.,  The  recent  Assam  Census  Eeport  notes  that  among 

1891,  p.  248.  the  Naga  and  Kuki  tribes  of  the  Naga  Hills  District, 
the  taking  of  a  head  entitles  the  man  who  takes  it  to  wear 
certain  ornaments  according  to  the  custom  of  the  tribe  or 
village. 

Brown,  Speaking  of  the  Luhupas,  Dr.  Brown  says,  "  Shell 

p.  89.  necklaces  and  beads  are  worn,  and  before  marriage 

bracelets  of  brass ;  these,  after  marriage,  are  replaced  by  round 
bracelets  of  a  metal-like  solder  or  lead,  seven  on  the  right  arm 
and  four  on  the  left." 

Stewart,  Among  the  North  Kachar  Nagas  dress  served  to 

p.  614.  distinguish    married    women   and    maidens.       The 

former  left  the  bosom  uncovered,  the  latter  had  another  cloth 
tied  tightly  round  the  breast ;  also  the  married  women  wore 
"  long  hair  plaited,  and  knotted  at  the  back,  or  sometimes 
flowing  naturally  over  the  shoulders.  The  unmarried  women 
have  their  hair  cut  off  their  face  in  a  square  fashion,  and 
brushed  down  upon  the  forehead,  nearly  to  the  eyebrows." 

,  Captain  Butler  describes  ear  ornaments  worn  by 

"  Joura.        some  of  the  Nagas  as  "  huge  bunches  of  white  cotton, 

Ae.  Soc.         sometimes  as  big  as  a  man's  fist,  ....  giving  a  most 

^^"^sai^^^i  queer  monkey-like  look  to  an  otherwise  not  bad 

*  ^'      '       looking  countenance." 

A  curious  item  of  Naga  dress  is  a  wooden  tail.  Mr.  Damant 
G.  H.  describes  the  men  of  the  Sema  tribe  as  wearing  "  tails 

Damnnt,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  made  of  wood,  to  which 
J  ^*  ^»  ^^?*  bunches  of  goats'  hair  are  attached."  In  a  letter  of 
lii^ius!  ^^  1877,  from  Manipiir,  he  describes  a  Naga  tribe,  under 
q'jj  the  name  of  the  Mow  (?)  Nagas,  who  wear  "tails 

Damant,  made  of  wood  and  covered  with  bunches  of  goats' 
letter,  1877.  hair  which  they  fasten  on  behind  [the]  rest  of  their 
clothing  is  a  small  piece  of  black  cloth  .  .  .  ." 

The  late  Sir  James  Johnstone,  speaking  apparently  specially 
of  the  Angami  Nagii,  says  they  have  "  tails  of  wood  decorated 
A.  C.  R.,  with  goats'  hair  dyed  red."^  The  dress  of  the  "  Naked 
1891,  p.  245.  Niiga"  of  the  present  day  is  descrilied  in  the  late 

^  Sir  J.  Johnstone,  "  Mj  Experiences  in  Manipur,"  1896,  p.  29. 
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ASQAMI  NiOAS. 

The  Angdmi  Nagas  are  a  race  of  active  and  warlike  high- 
landers,  dwelling  in  inaccessible  hill  villages,  divided  by 
internal  feuds,  and,  till  recently, "  ready  to  raid  indifferently 
Mackeniie,  upon  neighbouring  villages  or  upon  British  terri- 
p.  101.  tory."     The  energy  which  characterises  their  war- 

fare extends  also  to  their  trade,  and  has  enabled  them  to 
perfect  a  system  of  hill  cultivation  superior  to  that  of  any 
neighbouring  tribe. 

Butler,  In  1875  Captain  Butler  wrote  thus  of  the  Angdmi 

"Journ.  district.  "This  great  division  of  the  Naga  race 
BenwS"  occupies  for  the  most  part  a  charming  country  of 
Tol.  xliv,  I,  fine,  open,  rolling  liill  and  valley,  bounded  by  lofty 
p.  808.  mountains,  some   of  whose   summits   tower   up   to 

9,000, 10,000  and  even  12,000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Their 
villages  are  generally  placed  on  the  more  tabular  hills  of  about 
5,000  feet  elevation,  and  enjoy  a  healthy  bracing  climate,  subject 
to  neither  extreme  heat,  nor  cold.  This  noble  tract  of  country 
is  blessed  with  a  most  fertile  soil,  well  cultivated,  drained  and 
manured,  and  the  hill  sides  are  often  covered,  I  might  almost  say 
for  miles,  with  a  succession  of  fine  terraces  of  rich  rice ;  and  the 
hill  tops  are  dotted  over,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with 
numerous  large  villages  whose  comparatively  enormous  popu- 
lation might  even  claim  for  them  the  right  of  being  called 
towns.  Thus  Kohima  for  instance  contains  no  less  than  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-five  houses,  or  say  a  population  of  over 
four  thousand  souls  ."^ 

The  Angami  Nagas  are  described  by  Colonel  Woodthorpe  as 
exhibiting  a  marked  difference  from  all  other  Naga  tribes.* 
A.  C.  R.,  The  name  Angami  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  by 

1891,  p.  287.  which  they  are  known  to  the  Manipuris,  Ghiamei; 
the  name  by  which  they  call  themselves  is  Tengima,  The 
tribes  are  divided  into  three  main  divisions,  the  western  Chak- 
roma ;  the  Tengima  proper,  who  occupy  the  central  portion  of 
the  country;  and  the  Chakrima  or  Eastern  Angami.  The 
differences  between  the  two  latter  are  "  greater  than  those  that 
exist  between  tribes  that  are  really  different,  such  as  the 
Lhotds  and  Aos,  and  it  is  only  by  an   examination  of  the 

'  Col.  Woodthorps,  writing  in  1882,  givefl  Kobimah  900  houses. 

'  Woodthorpe.  "  Joum.  Anthrop.  Inst.,"  xi,  p.  196.  Compare  p.  66.  "At 
one  Tillage  called  Ungomah  we  came  across  some  men  who,  though  apparently 
Angamis  in  feature,  build,  architecture  and  mode  of  cultivating,  yet  wore  the 
dress  of,  and  spoke  a  dialect  identical  with  the  Sehmahs,  a  neighbouring  non^kilted 
iribe." 
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language  spoken  by  Tengima  and  Chakrima  that  we  find  that 
they  reaUy  belong  to  the  same  tribe." 
The  Angdmi  have  no  written  character.^ 

Social  structure — Exogaraous  Divisions, — ^The  unit  of  Angdmi 
society  is  not  the  Aollage  but  the  khel,  composed  of  supposed 
A.  0.  B^  descendants  from  a  common  ancestor,  whose  name 
1891,  pp.  288,  the  hhel  bears.  These  hhels  are  exogamous,  no  man 
^^-  being  allowed  to  marry  a  woman  of  his  own  hhel. 

On  the  other  hand  certain  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed by  members  of  some  other  hhel  than  that  of  the  dead 
man.    Children  belong  to  the  khd  of  the  father.* 

The  village  is  a  group  of  many  hhels)  in  the  village  of 
^^^  Kohima  seven  khds  exist.    The  village  group  ap- 

pears to  be  the  mere  outcome  of  the  need  of  common 
defence,  since  the  hhels  composing  it  exist  in  a  state  of  bitter 
feud.  "Between  the  hhels  in  the  same  village  great  rivalry 
exists,  which  in  old  days  used  to  lead  to  blood  feuds  and 
frequent  fighting,  indeed,  the  inter-khel  feuds  were  and  are 
far  more  bitter  than  inter- village  feuds."* 

At  the  great  drinking  festivals,  riots  and  free  fights  in  which 
lives  are  occasionally  lost,  still  result  from  the  inter^hhel  feuds. 
-^^  Mr.  Davis  says,  "  I  know  of  no  Angdmi  village  of 

any  size  which  is  not  divided  against  itself  by  the 
bitter  feuds  which  exist  between  its  component  parts  "*,  and  he 
cites  an  oflBcial  report  of  1876  in  illustration  of  the  lack  of 
combination  in  an  Angdmi  village.  The  extract  is  further  of 
interest  as  showing  the  native  attitude  towards  manslaughter : 
"  A  party  of  forty  men  of  Mozema  went  over  to  Kohima,  and 
were  admitted  by  one  of  the  hhels  friendly  to  them,  living  next 
to  the  Puchatsuma  quarter,  into  which  they  passed  and  killed 
all  they  could  find,  viz.,  one  man,  five  women,  and  twenty 
young  children.     The  people  of  the  other  hhels  made  no  effort  to 

'  Referring  apparently  to  the  Angami  tribe  Captain  Butler  gives  numerals  up 
to  1,000 ;  he  says,  "  They  bare  no  names  for  the  days  of  the  week,  and  their 
year  commences  in  March";  he  gives  names  for  twelve  months.  See  linguistic 
section  of  his  article  called  "Rough  Notes  on  the  Angami  Nagas  and  their 
language.*'     "  Journal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1875,"  xliv,  I,  pp.  333  sqq. 

'  The  Khel  is  called  by  the  Angami  themselves  "  tepfu  "  or  "  tino." 

'  See  Ihe  Note  by  Mr.  Davis,  I.C.S.,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Niga  Hills, 
Assam  Census  Report,  1891,  p.  237  sqq.^  to  which  the  following  pages  are 
greatly  indebted. 

*  Speaking  of  Angdmi  villages  Colonel  Woodthorpe  says,  "  Deep  lanes  and 
stone  breast-works  divide  off  the  clans,  of  which  there  are  frequently  from  two 
to  eight  in  a  village  ..."  And  again,  "One  marked  peculiarity  in  their 
intestine  feuds  is  that  we  so  often  find  a  viUage  divided  against  itself,  one  clan 
being  at  deadly  feud  with  another,  whilst  a  third  lives  between  them  in  a  stiite 
of  neutrality,  and  at  perfect  peace  with  both.'*  "  Joum.  Anthrop.  Inst.,"  xi, 
pp.  63;  67. 
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interfere,  hut  stood  looking  on  ,  .  .  One  of  the  onlookers 
told  me  that  he  never  saw  such  fine  sport  {i,e,,  the  killing  of 
the  children)  for  it  was  just  like  killing  fowls." 

Individual  blood  feuds  were  kept  alive  among  the  (Manipuri) 
Angami  by  a  custom  by  which  men  might  be  hired 
^^^*     '    to  carry  on  a  quarrel, "  when  the  male  members  of 
a  family  are  either  wanting  or  unable  to  do  so." 
MiUe,  An  early  report  says,  presumably  speaking  of  the 

p.  cxlr.  Angami,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  a  Naga  to  re- 
cover or  ransom  the  skull  of  a  relative  murdered  or  captured  in 
war  ;  to  recover  the  skulls  of  their  friends  who  had  fallen  in  an 
attack  made  on  their  villages  was  considered  a  point  of  honour. 
A.  C.  E.,  Village  Government — The  description,  in  the  late 

1891,  p.  238.  Census  Eeport,  of  this  strangely  disintegrate  village 
group  makes  no  mention  of  any  system  of  village  government ; 
and  Mr.  Davis  speaks  of  united  action  by  one  village  as  an 
impossibility. 

^.y  Forty  years  ago,  according  to   an   official  report, 

every  Angami  village  had  a  polity  of  its  own.  Each 
village  community  had  one,  or  generally  two,  chiefs;  the 
authority  or  title  of  the  chief  went  by  primogeniture,  and  the 
eldest  son  succeeded  to  the  dignity  even  before  the  death  of  his 
father  if  the  latter  were  very  infirm.  These  chiefs,  however, 
possessed  no  absolute  power  over  the  people.  They  collected 
no  revenue,  and  they  are  described  as  having  no  power  to  en- 
force  an  impopular  measure,  or  alone  to  take  cognizance  of 
offences  against  the  person  or  property  of  individuals. 

All  transactions  of  importance  were  settled,  not  by  these 
nominal  chiefs,  but  by  an  assemblage  of  the  aged  and  warriors 
of  the  village ;  such  an  assembly  would  decide  on  the  setting 
out  on  a  predatory  inroad,  or  on  taking  revenge  on  anotlier 
village.  A  council  of  elders  administered  fines  for  thefts  and 
other  petty  crimes. 

The  government  was  said  to  be   decidedly  democratical,  a 
characteristic  noted  some  years  later  as  a  bar  to  the  exertion  of 
external  government  influence  oyer  the  villages.* 
Stewart,  The  nominal  hereditary  chieftaincy  is  not  men- 

p. 650.  tioned  by  Stewart  who  says  that  "the  Angamies 

have  no  recognised  head  or  chief,  although  they  elect  a  spokes- 
man, who,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is  powerless  and  irre- 
sponsible   .     .     ."      He  caUs  the  spokesmen  "Gaon  Booras.*' 

^  ColoDol  Hopkinson,  in  1866,  pointed  oat  that  the  "  democratic  nature  of  the 
tribal  arrangements  among  the  Angamis,  the  infinite  diviaions  and  disputes 
existing  eyen  in  a  single  yiUage,  rendered  it  impossible  to  hope  for  suoceas  from 
the  policy  of  conciliation  ah  extra  proposed  by  the  GK>Tenmient."  Mackenzie, 
p.  118. 
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^^  g-^  Possibly  Stewart  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
"*  ^'  '  the  nominal  chiefs,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  held 
any  prominent  civil  position.  Captain  Butler  looked  on  the 
Angdmi  as  possessing  no  "  regular  settled  form  of  government,'^ 
Woodtho  ^"^  ^^^  ^  With  them  might  is  rights  and  this  is  the 
••  jouni.  '^'  o^^y  form  of  law — or  rather  the  absence  of  aU  law — 
Anthrop.  heretofore  recognised  among  them/'^  Colonel  Wood- 
^"fflf" "»  thorpe,  writing  in  1882,  speaks  of  the  Angdmi  as 
^*    *  nominally  under  the  orders  of   villi^   headmen, 

chosen  for  wealth  courage  etc. ;  but  finds  no  effective  authority 
among  them.  He  adds  **  Theoretically,  with  the  Ang&mi  every 
man  is  his  own  master,  and  avenges  his  own  quarrel/'  We 
must  hope  for  fuller  information  as  to  the  government  of  the 
village  group ,  and  the  part  played  therein  by  the  discordant 
kheU  of  which  it  is  composed. 

No  central  authority  is  recorded  among  the  villages.  An 
early  Beport  notes  that  if  any  village  decreased  in  numbers  the 
llilli.  la^er  villages  at  once  insisted  on  annual  tribute 

being  paid  to  them,  or  otherwise  they  plundered  and 
Brown,  ruined  it  A  later  writer,  possibly  speaking  of  the 
P*^-  Angami  under  Manipur  rule,  says  that  no  central 

authority  existed  to  whom  the  villages  owed  allMpanoe. 

Crime. — ^The  Angdmi  social  structure  incmded  decisive 
criminal  rules.  Murder  admitted  of  no  eicpiation,  and  instant 
death  might  be  inflicted  by  the  relatives  of  the  murdered 
Mills,  person,  without  reference  to  the  council  of  elders, 

p.  cxiiL  or  even  ten  years  after  the  deed  the  murderer  might 
be  surprised  and  killed ;  revenge  for  the  death  of  a  relative  was 
considered  "  a  sacred  duty  never  to  be  n^lected  or  forgotten." 
Woodth  According  to  Colonel  Woodthorpe,  "  it  is  an  article  of 
M  journ.^'^' faith  that  blood  once  shed  can  never  be  expiated, 
Anthrop.  except  by  the  death  of  the  murderer  or  some  of  his 
^^»**  ^  near  relative's.  .  .  ."  An  injured  husband  might  also 
P'    •  spear  the  offender  on  the  first  opportunity ;  punish- 

ment for  the  woman  was  in  use  among  some,  if  not  all  of  the 
Brown.  Angamis. 

Mill  d  Thefts  and  petty  offences  were  disposed  of  by  a 
Brown?^  council  of  clders,  a  fine  being  imposed,  and  restitu- 
tion of  the  property  or  its  equivalent.  Capital 
punishment  if  a  thief  were  caught  in  the  act,  or  a  house  were 
broken  into,  has  been  noted  among  the  Angdmi 
Stewart,  Stewart  describes  the  Angdmi  as  expert  thieves 

p.  652.  and  glorying  in  the  art,  and  adds  that  "  theft  is  only 
dishonoumble  and  obnoxious  to  punishment  when  discovered  in 

'  Butler,  1875.    "  Joum.  As.  Society,  Bengal,"  zlir,  I,  p.  814. 
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the  act "    Dr.  Brown  spoke  of  theft  as  not  often  com- 
mitted by  the  (Manipuri)  AngdmL 

Marriage. — ^It  will  be  seen  that  a  prominent  element  in  the 
elaborate  Angdmi  marriage  rites  is  the  repeated  eating  tc^ether 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom^  that  is  of  two  members  of 
different  hhds-  This  ceremony  is  repeated  on  three  successive 
days,  and  on  the  third  day  offering  of  food  is  made  to  some 
deity  before  the  eating  together  begins.  It  is  perhaps  note- 
worthy that  on  the  first  day  of  the  ceremonies  the  members 
of  the  bride's  Mul  are  feasted  presumably  on  meat  and  drink 
sent  by  the  brid^room's  father.  From  what  has  been  said 
of  the  bitter  inter-kJiel  feuds  that  prevail  within  the  village 
"walls"  the  need  of  sealing  the  marriage  bond  by  repeated 
performance  of  the  great  primitive  contract  of  common  eating  is 
manifest. 

The  symbolic  hoeing  and  cutting  of  firewood  on  the  third  day 
is  noteworthy,  as  is  the  large  part  that  omens  play  in  the 
marriage  customs. 

j^jj.  An   early  account   (1854)  of  Angdmi    marriage 

merely  states  that  the  girFs  consent,  as  v^ell  as  that 
of  her  parents  was  obtained  by  presents ;  and  that  the  bride- 
groom feasted  lus  friends  on  the  marriage  day,  they  in  return 
assisting  in  the  construction  of  a  new  house  for  the  newly 
Woodth  Diarried  couple.  Colonel  Woodthorpe  quotes  a 
"  Journ.  statement  that  "  marriage  is  usually  solemnised  by  a 
Anthrop.  large  feast,  and  the  bridegroom,  when  he  can  afford 
^^fis'"  "*'  ^^'  makes  a  present  to  the  bride's  parents  "  and  that 
^'     '  parents   never  attempted  to  positively  control  the 

choice  of  their -sons  and  daughters.  The  following  sketch  of  the 
modem  marriage  procedure  in  the  village  of  Khonoma  is  taken 
A.  C.  B.,  from  the  "  Note  "  by  Mr.  Davis,  already  referred  to. 
1891,  p.  288.  In  each  village  marriage  customs  vary  slightly.  As 
we  have  seen  an  Angami  wife  must  be  sought  amongst  the 
women  of  a  khel  different  from  that  of  the  man.^  Having  made 
his  selection  the  Khonoma  youth  informs  his  father.  The  father 
sends  a  friend  to  interview  the  girl's  parents,  and  if  the  reply  is 
favourable  the  youth's  father,  on  an  auspicious  day,  takes 
omens.  If  the  omens  are  unfavourable  the  negociations  cease, 
if  favourable  the  parents  of  the  girl  are  informed  of  the  fact. 
A.  C.  B.,  The  girl's  opinion  is  then  asked,  and  if  she  dreams 
1891,  p.  239.  no  unfavourable  dream  within  the  next  three  days, 
formal  consent  is  given  by  her  parents,  and  a  day  for  the  wed- 

^  Sir  J.  Johnstone,  under  the  heading  of  Angami,  says  that  no  girl  in  the 
more  powerful  yiUages  could  marry  a  man  unless  he  had  won  the  right,  by 
slaying  an  enemy,  to  wear  the  kilt  ornamented  with  cow  shells.  Johnstone : 
"  My  Szperiencei  in  Kaaipar,"  1896,  p.  80. 
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amg  is  then  fixed.  On  that  day  the  bridegroom's  father  sends 
pigs,  salt  and  liquor  to  the  house  of  the  bride's  parents ;  the  pigs 
are  killed  and  a  feast  is  given  to  the  khel  men  and  friends 
of  the  bride,  who  also  take  away  small  portions  of  meat 
wrapped  in  plantain  leaves.  The  same  night  the  bride,  accom- 
panied by  many  members  of  her  own  kfid,  goes  to  the  house 
of  the  bridegroom's  parents ;  she  carries  a  little  food,  and  those 
with  her  carry  larger  quantities.  Then  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom eat  some  of  the  meat  and  drink  some  of  the  liquor 
brought  by  her.  The  bridegroom  then  returns  to  the  young 
men's  qnarters,  (the  deklia  diang\  and  the  bride  whose  com- 
panions return,  except  two  women  and  one  man  who  remain 
with  her,  sleeps  at  the  house  of  the  bridegroom's  father. 
On  the  second  day  the  bride  and  bridegroom  again  eat 
together,  the  arrangements  at  night  being  repeated.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  the  young  couple  go  together  to  the 
bridegroom's  cultivation  the  girl  carrying  liquor,  food,  and  a 
hoe;  the  man  only  his  spear.  First  the  man  and  then  the 
woman  do  a  little  hoeing.  Then  a  little  rice  and  liquor  is 
placed  on  the  ground  "as  an  offering  to  the  deity."  They 
again  eat  and  drink  together.  After  this  they  return  home, 
the  man  cutting  on  the  way  home  a  few  sticks  of  firewood 
which  are  brought  home  by  the  woman.  On  her  return  the 
woman  goes  to  her  father's  house,  and  brings  thence  to  her 
husband's  house  liquor  and  cooked  meat.  A  feast  is  then 
given  to  the  neighbours  and  children.  That  night  the  two 
kill  a  fowl  to  see  the  omens.  Then  they  wait  "for  another 
seven  or  eight  days.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period  the 
high  priest  of  the  khd  is  called  in.  He  sacrifices  a  chicken, 
and  the  ceremony  of  marriage  is  complete."  After  the  priest's 
sacrifice  the  two  live  together  as  man  and  wife. 

The  account  given  by  Dr.  Brown  of  (Manipuri)  Angami 
marriage  rules  differs  somewhat  from  the  above.  He  says  that 
tlie  first  negociations  for  marriage  were  made  by  the  father  of 
the  youth  or  girl.  "  In  nearly  all  cases  the  wishes  of  the  young 
people  are  first  consulted."  The  father  of  the  youth  as  a  pre- 
liminary gave  to  the  father  of  the  girl  a  pig  and  a  spear,  but 
Brown,  received  nothing  in  return.     On  the  wedding  day 

p.  85.  bride  and  bridegroom  paraded  the  village  separately 

with  gourds  of  liquor  with  which  they  treated  the  villagers. 
The  bride  then,  accompanied  by  four  or  five  female  friends, 
proceeded  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  where  she  regaled  them 
with  fowls.  This  completed  the  ceremony.  The  bridegroom 
continued  to  sleep  with  the  young  men  for  a  year  after 
marriage;  the  reason  given  was  that  the  wife's  hair  might 
grow  before  she  had  a  child  (unmarried  girls  shaved  the  head) 
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"  as  having  children  before  the  hair  is  long  enough  to  tie 
behind  is  considered  amongst  them  to  be  reproach." 

Among  the  (Manipuri)  An^ami  women  the  marriage  tie  was 
seldom  broken,  according  to  Dr.  Brown. 

Divorce, — Divorce  is  said  to  be  frequent  at  the  present  day 
A.  C.  B.,  among  the  Angami,  and  to  occur  from  various 
1891,  p.  239.  reasons,  including  incompatibility  of  temper.  The 
compensation  to  the  husband  or  to  the  wife  varies  with  the 
cause  of  divorce.  Writing  in  1882  Colonel  Woodthorpe  quotes 
Woodthorpe, a  statement  according  to  which: — ^"Marriage  and 
"Joum.  divorce  are  among  the  simplest  of  their  rites  and 
Anthrop.       often  follow  each  other  within  the  year  without 

Inst.,    p.  DO.  .  .  x^.  '1^   A 

*^  comment  or  surprise  ....  Divorce  necessitates  a 
division  of  all  property  held  in  common,  such  as  grain,  household 
furniture,  etc.,  and  all  property  derived  since  the  two  became 
man  and  wife.  In  any  division  thus  made  the  late  wife,  or 
divorcee,  gets  one-third  whilst  the  man  gets  the  remainder,  and 
the  woman  then  returns  to  her  parents  or  lives  apart  in  a 
separate  house  until  she  mames  again."  ^Twenty  years  ago 
Brown,  the    (Manipuri)   Angamis   were    described   by   Dr. 

p.  35.  Brown  as  but  rarely  resorting  to  divorce.^ 

According  to  the  recent  account  of  the  Angamis  divorced 
A.  C.  R.,  women,  women  who  have  left  their  husbands,  and 
1891,  p.  239.  widows  without  children,  return  to  their  fathers' 
houses,  and  can  remarry  at  pleasure.  "  Widows  with  children 
are  not  supposed  to  remarry,  having  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
bringing  up  of  their  children." 

From  the  old  Report  of  1854  we  find  that  a  divorced  woman 
might  live  in  a  house  by  herself  and  not  return  to  her  parents 
and  could  marry  again ;  but  this  is  not  given  as  applying  to  all 
divorces. 

.   ^^  Polygamy, — ^The  Angamis  do  not  practise  polygamy. 

1891.  '  Colonel  Woodthorpe  quotes  a  statement  that: — "  Al- 
Woodthorpe,  t^^oug^  Strictly  monogamous"  both  sexes  might  marry 
"  Journ.  'and  re-marry  as  often  as  they  pleased;  children  re- 
Anthrop.  quiring  the  mother  followed  her  till  able  to  look  after 
Inst.,'  p.  68.  themselves  when  they  returned  to  their  father.  In  the 
Eeport  of  1854,  it  is  stated  that  a  woman  might  live  with  a  man 
without  being  married  and  leave  him  for  another,  but  that  in 
this  case  the  children  remained  with  the  father.  Among  the 
Brown,  Angami  described  by  Dr.  Brown  the  custom  prevailed 
p.  85.  of  a  widow  marrying  her  deceased  husband's  brother. 

We  may  note  that  the  Angamis,  according  to  Colonel  Wood- 

>  Dr.  Brown  tayt  further  that  diyoroe  by  muttul  consent  was  easily  arranged, 
the  woman  taking  her  property.  A  man  might  put  away  his  wife  with  or  with- 
out her  consent.    Brown,  p.  86. 
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thorpe's  paper,  might  marry  their  deceased  wife's  sisters,  and 
their  brothers'  widows. 

A.  C.  E^  Children  as  we  have  seen  now  take  the  caste  of  the 

1801.  father,  i.e.,  belong  to  liis  kheL    Cousins  were  forbidden 

to  intermarry.^ 

Brown,  Among  the  (Manipuri)  Angdmi  the  custom  was  in 

p.  3K  use  by  which  the  young  men  slept  in  a  liouse  or 

houses  apart,  a  custom  continued  for  one  year  after  marriage  ; 
but  the  "  dekhi  chang "  which  has  been  noticed  among  other 
Nagas  for  the  girls  to  sleep  in,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
universal  even  if  it  were  known  at  all,  among  these  Angami. 
Their  morality  does  not  appear  to  have  always  been  high. 
Woodth  Position  of    Women, — It  is  interesting    to   note 

"  Journ.^'^'  t^at — "  All  the  weaving,  a  good  deal  of  the  work  in 
Anthrop.  the  field,  such  as  preparing  the  soil,  etc.,  carrying 
^"er"  "'  wood,  and  pounding  rice,  is  done  by  the  women.  In 
^'     *  fact,  women's  rights  are  fully  recognised,  the  men 

doing  very  little  besides  drinking  and  fighting." 
A.  C.  E.,  Inheritance  and  Property. — ^The  Angami  of   the 

1891,  p.  240.  Naga  Hills  District  possess  separate  property. 
Daughters  do  not,  except  in  certain  villages,  inherit,  unless 
a  bequest  is  made  to  them  by  word  of  mouth.  Among  certain 
of  the  Eastern  Angami  villages  daughters  receive  a  share  of 
their  father's  property,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  statement 
refers  to  receipt  on  marriage,  or  at  the  father's  death.  The  sons, 
as  they  marry,  receive  their  share  of  the  father's  landed  property, 
leaving  the  paternal  mansion  and  building  houses  of  their  own. 
"  The  youngest  son,  therefore,  in  practice  nearly  always  inherits 
his  fathers  house."  Should  a  man  die  leaving  several  unmarried 
sons,  these  all  receive  equal  shares.  Should  a  man  die  leaving 
no  male  heirs  his  property  is  as  a  rule  divided  among  his 
nearest  male  relations.  "  In  the  case  of  a  married  woman, 
possessed  of  property  in  land  in  her  own  right,  dying  without 
children,  her  property  would,  if  not  sold  to  meet  her  funeral 
expenses,  revert  to  her  nearest  male  relations." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  interest  of  the  recog- 
nition by  the  Angdmi  of  the  Naga  Hills  district,  of  rights  of 
individuals  to  property  in  land,  including  even  the  case  of  a 
manied  woman's  possession  of  landed  property  in  her  own 
right ;  and  that  the  partition  of  landed  property  is  settled  by 
known  custom. 

Woodthorpe,  The  following  note  as  to  inheritance  is  quoted  by 
"  Journ.  Colonel  Woodthorpe  : — "  On  the  death  of  the  father, 
Anthrop.  ^jj  property,  excepting  the  liouse,  is  divided  equally 
P^es.  ^**       among   all    the    sons   alone,   tlie   youngest    always 

*  See  "Woodthorpe,  "  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.,"  xi,  r-  G'^. 
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receiving  the  house  in  addition  to  his  share  of  the  whole. 
Neither  the  widow  nor  daughters  have  any  claim  to  aught 
except    their  clothes  and  ornaments,  but  they  are  generally 
supported  by  their  sons  or  brothers  until  death  or  marriage." 
A.  C.  E.,  Land  is  freely  bought  and  sold  by  the  Angamis 

1891,  p.  250.  of  this  District,  especially  permanent  terraced  culti- 
vation. 

The  strong  feeling  of  the  Ndgas  of  Konemah,  and  others,  for 
their  lands  is  seen  in  the  impossibility  of  getting  these  dis- 
possessed clans  to  settle  on  other  land,  oflfered  them,  after  the 
Naga  war  of  1879-80 ;  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  occupy 
other  sites  and  before  their  return  was  permitted  to  the  confis- 
Mackenzie,  cated  lands  they  had,  except  in  occasional  instances, 
p.  139.  for  the  most  part  been  receiving  such  shelter  and 

livelihood  as  they  could  obtain  from  the  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  old  homes. 

Religion, — We  have  but  very  inadequate  accounts  of  the 
religious  usage  and  belief  of  the  Angami. 

Beliefs. — ^They  are  now  said  to  recognise  a  supreme  creator 
A.  C.  B.,  named  Terhopfo  or  Kepenopfo.  Dr.  Brown,  writing 
1891,  p.  241.  twenty  years  ago  and  possibly  speaking  only  of 
the  Manipur  Angamis  says  that  they  believed  in  a  supreme 
deity  of  a  benevolent  disposition,  who  inhabited  the  inacces- 
sible heights  of  the  highest  hills.  These  statements 
Johnstone,  ^^  corroborated  by  the  authority  of  the  late  Sir 
James  Johnstone  : — '*  The  Angamis,  in  common 
with  most  hill-tribes  that  I  have  come  across,  have  a  vague 
indefinite  belief  in  a  supreme  being,  but  look  on  him  as  too 
great  and  good  to  injure  them."*  No  supreme  individual  is 
distinguished  among  the  various  gods  spoken  of  in  the  Eeport  of 
1854,  but  some  chief  deity  may  be  indicated  in  the  following 
yearly  festival : — "  In  January  on  the  full  moon  the  wealthy 
Mill?,  slaughter  cows  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  great  god,  give  a 

p.  cxliv.  grand  feast  to  their  friends,  entreat  the  god  to  protect 
them,  and  to  prosper  all  their  undertakings  and  it  is  a  season  of 
general  rejoicing."  The  same  early  report  shows  us  the  intimate 
part  the  gods  or  spirits  played  in  the  daily  life  of  the  Angami : — 
"  They  imagine  there  are  many  gods  or  good  and  evil  spirits 
Mills,  residing  in  their  hills  ;  to  one,  they  offer  up  sacrifices 

p.  cxlii.  of  cows  and  mithuns,  to  another,  dogs,  and  to  a 
tliiixi  cocks,  and  spirituous  liquor,  each  god  or  spirit  having 
in  their  estimation  the  power  to  afflict  them   with  sickness, 

'  See  sufHra,  p.  186,  Note  2,  on  possible  Yaishnars  influence  in  any  N&ga 
belief  in  a  tingle  tapreme  deity. 
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ill- lack  and  a  variety  of  calamities,  or  to  make  them  successful 

in  their  incursions  and  prosperous  in  their  undertakings  or  daily 

occupations." 

A.  C.  E.,  A  belief  in  evil  spirits  residing  in  rocks,  trees,  and 

1891,  p.  241.  pools  of  water  has  been  recently  recorded. 

Sacrifice  in  sickness,  etc, — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
sickness  was  ascribed  to  direct  spiritual  agency,  and  treated 
accordingly.  To  quote  again  from  the  Eeport  of  1854: — "K  a 
man  falls  sick,  the  chief  person  in  the  house  or  family  sacrii&ces 
MiUa,  a  fowl  and  places  the  entrails  and  feathers  in  the 

p.  cxliii.  road  in  the  evening  and  calls  out  to  the  spirit,  0  ! 
spirit  restore  to  health  the  person  you  have  afflicted  in  my 
family,  I  offer  you  the  entrails  of  a  fowl,  saying  this  he  returns 
to  his  house  and  takes  the  fowl's  head  and  legs,  and  gives  it  to 
some  other  family,  and  the  remainder  is  eaten  at  home.  If  the 
sicknPBS  is  very  severe,  a  person  takes  a  fowl  and  goes  into  the 
jungle  and  leaves  the  fowl  alive  as  an  offering  to  the  living 
spirit.  If  it  be  to  the  invisible  Hossimg  spirit  then  he  kills 
the  fowl  and  leaves  it  in  the  jungle,  .  .  ."  We  should  be 
glad  to  know  more  of  this  "invisible  Hossung  spirit,"  and  to 
know  why  it  is  specially  characterised  as  invisible.  The 
Ibid  evening  rite  is  noteworthy.     The  Eeport  proceeds  to 

state  that  if  cows  or  pigs  were  killed  by  tigers,  or 
if  they  died  off  suddenly,  they  would  take  an  egg  and  go  to 
the  spot  on  wliicli  the  cow  was  killed,  and  place  the  egg  on 
the  spot,  and  say,  "  0 !  spirit  do  not  we  entreat  you,  kill  our 
cattle  from  to-day ;  this  is  not  your  residence,  your  abode  is 
in  the  woods,  depart  hence  from  this  day,  .  .  •"  Saying 
this  they  returned  home  and  made  it  a  day  of  rest.  If  cattle 
accidentally  wounded  themselves  "  that  day  also  is  one  of 
rest";  and  if  cattle  died  suddenly  the  whole  village  community 
remained  at  home.  In  all  calamities  the  usual  avocations  were 
not  thought  of.^  The  latest  account  of  the  people  adds  pigs 
A.  C.  R.,  and  cattle  to  the  propitiations  offered  in  sicknesa.* 
1891.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  sacrifice  we  may  re- 


*  The  ofl5cial  punctuation  of  the  Report  nsed  ahoTe  is  so  ohscure  that  it  may 
be  well  to  give  the  passage  verbatim.  "If  cows  or  pigs  be  liiiled  by  tigers,  or 
if  tliey  die  off  suddenly  on  that  day,  they  take  an  egg  and  go  to  the  spot  on 
which  the  cow  was  killed  and  place  the  egg  on  the  spot  and  say,  O  !  spirit  do 
not  we  entreat  you,  kill  our  cattle  from  to-day  ;  this  is  not  your  residence,  your 
abode  is  in  the  woods,  depart  hence  from  this  day,  saying  this  they  return 
home,  it  is  a  day  of  rest  and  if  cattle  die  suddenly  or  if  they  accidentally  wound 
themselves,  that  day  also  is  one  of  rest,  and  in  the  former  case  the  whole  village 
community  remain  at  home  in  aU  calamities,  the  usual  avocations  are  not  thought 
of."     Mills,  p.  cxliii. 

'  The  (ilanipuri)  Angamis  were  said  in  1873  to  have  no  knowledge  cf 
medicine,  and  to  employ  sacrifices  in  cases  of  sickness.     Brown,  p.  37. 
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call  that  the  long  ceremonies  of  the  Angami  marriage  ai-e  not 
completed  until  sacrifice  has  been  made  by  the  **  high  priest  of 
the  khel " ;  and  it  may  be  noted  that  portions  of  cow's  liver  are 
solemnly  thrown  out  of  the  house  during  the  funeral  rites, 
though  this  may  of  course  be  merely  an  offering  to  the  dead 
man's  spirit. 

After  noticing  the  Angami  belief  in  a  supreme  being  Sir  J. 
Johnstone  adds,  "  They  believe  themselves  also  to  be  subject  to 
Johnstone,  the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  whom  it  is  their  con- 
P-32.  stant  endeavour  to  appease   by  sacrifices.    Every 

misfortune  is,  as  a  rule,  ascribed  to  evil  spirits,  and  much 
money  is  spent  on  appeasing  them,  the  usual  way  being  to 
offer  fowls,  of  which  the  head,  feet,  and  entrails  are  offered  to 
the  demon,  with  many  incantations.  The  other  parts  are 
eaten  by  the  sacrificer."  I  should  like  further  evidence 
that  the  designations  of  evU  spirits,  and  demon,  convey  the 
ideas  held  by  the  people.  The  sacrificial  rite  where  the  sacri- 
fice is  shared  between  the  spirit  and  the  sacrificer  looks 
like  the  common  mode  of  creating  a  bond  by  means  of  eating 
together. 

Woodth  ^®  huge  monoliths,  the  long  rows  of  which  are 

"  Journ.^'^'  described  as  so  noticeable  among  the  hills,  seem  to 
Anthrop.  betray  some  religious  ritual  of  installation.  Ac- 
Inst^,"  xi,  cording  to  Colonel  Woodthorpe's  account  after  the 
^'   ^'  stone  slid  into  position  "some    leaves    are    then 

placed  on  the  top,  and  some  liquor  poured  on  them ;  this  done,  a 
general  feast  foUowa  .  .  ."  These  acts  completed  the  ceremony. 
The  monoliths  are  stated  by  Colonel  WoodUiorpe  to  have  been 
*•  either  monumental  or  simply  commemorative  of  some  big 
feast  given  by  a  rich  man." 

Festivals, — More  knowledge  of  the  Angami  festivals  is  as 
much  to  be  desired  as  of  their  individual  beliefs.  We  are  told 
that  many  minor  festivals  are  celebrated  during  the  year, 
A.C.E.,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  held  just  before  the 
1891,  p.  241.  new  paddy  harvest  begins.  Besides  these,  two 
main  village  festivals  are  described,  i.e.,  those  celebrated  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year's  agricultural  work.  The 
JSekrengi  festival  is  held  shortly  before  the  new  year's  work 
in  the  fields  is  begun  ;  dogs  are  killed  and  eaten  in  great 
numbers,  the  reason  for  which  Mr.  Davis  could  not  dis- 
cover; both  this  and  the  following  {Terhengi)  festival  last  ten 
days,  and  both  include  unlimited  cousumption  of  food  and 
drink.  "  The  Terhengi  is  celebrated  within  a  short  time  of  the 
completion  of  the  harvest,  and  is  in  fact  the  *  Harvest  Home  * 
festival.  .  .  .  During  the  Terhengi  are  given  most  of  those 
big  feeds  which  wealthy  Nagiis  give,  in  the  not  vain  hope  of 
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lM«M<i«g  down  their  names  to  future  generations.**  At  the  cere- 
mony of  pounding  rice  beforehand  for  such  a  feast  the  whole  of 
tbe  adnlt  males  of  the  host's  khd  assist.  To  commemorate- 
these  feasts  huge  stones  are  dn^ged  often  for  long  distances 
and  are  erected  by  the  side  of  the  road  near  the  vulage.  The* 
giver  of  the  feast  also  becomes  entitled  to  put  up  over  Us  house 
huge  wooden  horns. 

We  have  already  noted  the  reference  in  the  Report  of  1854 
to  sacrifice  feasting  and  rejoiciug  at  the  full  moon  of  January ; 
this  January  festival  may  I  inu^ine  be  coincident  with  the- 
Sekrengi,  or  one  of  the  "minor  festivals"  mentioned  in  the 
GoDSQB  Beport  of  1891. 

Dr.  Brown,  referring  to  the  Manipuri  Angami,  mentions 
August  and  September  as  the  months  for  the  chief  festi- 
▼als»  and  notes  that  the  women  did  not  join  in  the  festival 
dsnoea 

Priesthood. — ^We  have  the  merest  indications  as  to  the 
AfigAmi  priesthood  The  account  previously  quoted  of  the 
nwvq.  Manipuri  Angdmi  says  that  the  village  priests  were 
^96.  similar  to  those  of  another  tribe,  mio  were  non- 

bereditaiy,  were  not  held  in  much  veneration,  directed  the 
Brown,  sacrifices,  and  performed  the  ceremonies  for  the 
F-  A  recovery  of  the  sick.    The  mention  in  the  descrip* 

tian  of  marriage  procedure  quoted  above  of  the  ^  high-priest  of 
the  khd"  indicates  some  order  of  priests;  we  must  hope  for 
further  information  on  this  point. 

Bntlar,  1875,  T(iboo, — A  taboo  is  described  in  some  detail  by  Cap- 
«  Jooro.  tain  Butler  apparently  with  reference  to  the  Aneami. 
BmnV'  ^®  ^^^*  "This  tabii  [le.,  the  custom  "  of  'JdnniiJ qot- 
xliT,  I,  rupted  by  the  Asamese  into  ^ginna* a  description  of 
p.  816.  tabii  singularly  similar  to  that    in  vogue  among 

the  savages  inhabiting  the  Pacific  Islands'^  is  declared  upon 
every  conceivable  occasion,  thus  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  on 
the  death  of  any  individual,  the  house  is  tabiied,  generally  for 
the  space  of  five  days,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  go  in  or 
out  except  the  people  of  the  house.  Again,  any  accidental 
death,  or  fire  in  the  village,  puts  the  whole  village  under  the 
ban.  In  like  manner  before  commencing  either  to  sow  or  to 
reap,  an  universal  tabii  has  to  be  undergone,  and  is  accompanied 
by  propitiatory  offerings  to  their^  several  deities,  and  no  man 
dare  commence  work  before.  If  their  crops  have  been  sufTering 
from  the  attacks  of  wild  animals,  a  '  k^nnicJ '  is  the  remedy, — ^in 
fact  there  is  no  end  to  the  reasons  on  which  a  '  k4nni4 '  must 

^  ?  Ang&mi. 
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or  may  be  declared,  and  as  it  consists  of  a  general  holiday  when 
no  work  is  done,  this  Anganii  sabbath  appears  to  be  rather  a 
popular  institution."* 

The  usual  ceremonial  taboo  was  enforced  by  the  Mani- 
Brown,  puri  Angami  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  but  no 
P-^-  special  festival  appears  to  have  been  held.    The 

mother  was  carefully  secluded  in  her  house,  alone  with  the 
child,  for  five  days,  durinsj  which  time  she  was  fed  only  on 
fowls :  "  The  meaning  of  this  seems  to  be  that  the  woman  and 
all  her  surroundings  are  unclean."  After  the  five  days  had 
elapsed  all  the  woman's  clothes  were  washed,  and  the  clay  pots 
us^  by  her  for  cooking  since  her  confinement  were  thrown 
away.  She  was  then  allowed  to  mix  as  before  with  the  villagers, 
who  made  her  small  presents  of  food,  drink,  etc. 

Fuiiei'ol  rites — burial. — It  remains  to  notice  Angami  funeral 
rites  and  usages,  and  the  beliefs  held  concerning  the  after- 
world.  The  i-eport  of  1854  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  wila 
rites  then  celebrated.  The  fighting  nature  of  the  Angami  not 
only  defied  men,  but  challenged  at  the  dead  man's  grave  the 
hostile  spirit  to  whom  death  was  attributed.  When  a  man  of 
any  standing  died  in  the  village,  none  of  the  inhabitants  quitted 
it  for  three  days ;  during  this  time  the  body  was  kept  in  the 
house.  Then,  after  a  feast  to  the  whole  community,  the  body 
Mm»,  was  taken  to  the  burying  ground  and  interred,  and  a 

p.  cxliii.  stone  tomb,  three  or  four  feet  high,  was  built  over 
the  grave ;  "  and  all  the  men  being  dressed  in  their  war  habili- 
ments make  a  great  noise,  and  jump  about  and  say  what 
spirit  has  come  and  killed  our  friend,  where  have  you  fled  to, 
come  let  us  see  you,  how  powerful  you  are,  if  we  could  see  you 
we  would  spear  you  and  kill  you  with  these  spears,  and  with 
similar  vociferous  speeches  and  war  whoops  continually  re- 
peated, they  curse  the  spirit  and  strike  the  earth  with  their 
spears  and  swords*..."  Then  they  placed  on  the  grave  all  the 
articles  of  dress  worn  by  the  dead,  as  well  as  his  arms,  clothes, 
l3amboo  spirit  cup,  spirit  gourd  bottle,  shell  and  cane  orna- 
ments, and  the  Dhoones  feathers  worn  in  the  head.  On  a 
woman's  grave  were  placed  her  clothes,  ornaments  and  neck- 
laces, spirit  gourd  bottle,  weaving  shuttle,  spinning  stick  for 
cotton,  cotton  thread,  dhan,  grain,  and  pestle  and  mortar  for 
clearing  rice.  The  skulls  of  pigs  and  cows  were  likewise  stuck 
up  on  sticks  at  one  end  of  the  grave,  "  in  memory  of  the 
deceased's  hospitality.** 

Later  accounts  take  no  note  of  this  defiance  of  death,  or  of 

*  See  Woodtliorpe,  "  Joum.  Anthrop.  Inst.,"  xi,  p.  71,  citing  the  same  or 
a  similar  Angami  taboo. 
^  "  Doas  "  according  to  a  footnote. 
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the  three  days'  seclusion  imposed  on  the  community.  We  aiie 
indebted  to  Mr.  Davis  for  the  following  note  of  the  rites  now 
A.O.  B^  practised  on  the  death  of  an  AngamL  The  part 
1891,  played  by  members  of  a  khel  different  to  tiliat  of 

pp.  240-1.  ^Y^Q  ^Q^  j^^j^  seems  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
modern  ceremony.  The  funeral  always  takes  place  the  evenii^ 
after  a  man's  death.  The  body  is  covered  with  a  white  doth 
and  a  basket  containin|;  dhan,  konidhan,  joVa-tears,  yams, 
Indian  com,  and  garlic,  is  placed  by  its  side.  An  old  man  of 
the  deceased's  khel  kills  the  cows  for  the  funeral  feast  eady  in 
the  morning.  *'  The  livers,  heads,  and  certain  portions  of  the 
meat  having  been  set  apart,  the  rest  is  distnbuted  amongst 
the  family  members,  relations,  and  friends  of  deceased,  por- 
tions being  often  sent  to  intimate  friends  residing  in  other 
villages."  The  father-in-law  of  the  deceased,  if  there  be  one,  U 
not  some  friend  from  another  khd^  enters  the  house,  and 
standing  on  the  left  hand  places  a  plain  spear  on  the  liglit 
hand  side  of  the  body ;  in  the  case  of  a  woman  a  black  cloth 
replaces  the  spear.  He  then  cuts  off  a  small  lock  of  the  dead 
man's  hair.  The  coffin  is  then  brought  into  the  house,  and 
a  wisp  of  thatching-grass  is  burnt  inside  it  Beside  the  body, 
in  the  coffin,  a  fire-stick  and  some  weapons  are  placed.  The 
coffin  is  then  bi*ought  out  for  burial ;  ths  grave  is  usually  duff 
close  to  the  deceased's  house.  On  the  day  Biter  the  fimanu 
the  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceased,  together  with  one 
man  of  another  khel,  go  to  the  deceased's  house,  and  there 
eat  the  meat  of  the  heads  of  the  cows  and  the  other  reserved 
portions,  except  the  livers.  The  skulls  are  then  fixed  up. over 
the  grave,  together  with  a  shield,  spear,  and  ornaments,  such  as 
cane  leggings,  etc.,  worn  by  the  dead  man.  In  the  case  of  a 
woman  her  basket,  weaving  sticks,  etc,  are  placed  over  the 
grava  Food  is  then  again  partaken  of  at  the  deceased's  house, 
and  the  members  of  another  khel  who  are  present  cook  the 
livers  of  the  cows  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  When  cooked  a 
piece  of  liver,  with  salt  and  chillies,  is  given  to  each  member 
of  the  deceased's  family,  who  in  perfect  silence  throw  each  his 
piece  out  of  the  house  to  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  paces.  This 
ceremony  being  completed  all  those  present  return  to  their  homes. 
On  the  second  day  after  the  funeral  seventeen  portions  of  cooked 
rice  with  a  little  salt  are  tied  in  plantain  leaves.  These  are 
buried  outside  the  house  on  the  fourth  day.  On  the  fifth  day 
from  the  funeral  the  wooden  platter  and  drinking  cup  of  the 
deceased  are  hung  up  by  a  string  inside  the  house.  At  the 
expiration  of  thirty  days  this  string  is  undone  and  thrown 
away,  and  the  platter  and  cup  are  given  to  a  friend  of  the 
deceased.    "  About  the  fortieth  day  deceased's  family  sacrifice 

D  2 
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The  curious  rite  of  throwing  rice  and  spirits  over  the  heads 
•of  the  slain  recalls  a  Kuki  usage  of  a  kind  of  covenant  of 
mating  between  the  slain  and  the  victors,  accompanied  by  an 
address  to  the  head  invoking  a  like  fate  for  the  dead  person's 
kinsmen.  Such  a  covenant,  with  the  express  object  of  pre- 
venting the  disembodied  spirits  from  haunting  the  victors 
and  that  they  might  travel  in  peace  to  the  land  of  the  dead, 
was  performed  by  Kuki  or  neighbouring  tribes  after  a  raid 
•of  1881-2.  The  keeping  the  head  under  the  bedstead  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  the  Kuki  belief  that  all  enemies 
whose  heads  are  placed  under  the  body  before  burial,  or  pos- 
rsibly  the  heculs  become,  in  another  world,  the  property  of  the 
•deceased. 

Among  the  Manipuri  Angami  the  custom  was  not  infrequent 
P  of  giving  warning  to  the  opposite  village  before  the 

'  attack,  but  without  naming  the  time.  **  When 
peace  is  desired,  one  man  from  either  side  meet  and  exchange 
.^pears  and  drink  together,  a  fowl  is  killed  when  peace  is  finally 
concluded."  The  heads  of  the  slain  were  buried  outside  the 
victorious  village,  unless  the  headman  of  a  village  were  killed, 
Avhen  his  head  would  be  left  in  the  house  of  the  opposing  head- 
man. 

The  incessant  state  of  war  existmg  among  the  Angami 
•did  not  always  mean  entire  sevemnce  of  the  hostile  commu- 
nities.    However  fiercely  a  feud  might  be  raging  among  the 

:Stewart         ^^°  ^^  ^'^®  Angami  village,  Stewart  says  that  che 

women  of  the  contending  parties  visited  one  another 

without  fear  of  violence.    That  this  rule  cannot  have  always 

•obtained  is  shown  by  the  story  given  above  of  a  raid  on 

Kohima.      In    the   Eeport   of    1854    the    Angami   are   des- 

Mills,  cribed  as  "addicted  to  predatory  cruel  inroads  for 

p. clxii.         plunder,  and  to  capture  slaves  to  be  redeemed"; 

the  inhabitants  of  a  raided  village  would  be  carried  off  into 

clxT  captivity  until   ransomed   by   their  friends.      Two 

means  of  reconciliation  between  hostile  parties  are 

mentioned.      Among  the  (Manipuri)  Angami  so  long  as  the 

Brown  36  ^^^^  ^'  ^^®  village  Were  kept  by  the  opposite  party 
the  feud  remained  active;  the  surrender  of  the 
heads,  or  rather  skulls,  ended  the  quarrel  for  the  time.  Peace 
was  also  possible,  according  to  Sir  J.  Johnstone,  when  each 
Johnftone  party  in  a  blood  leud  had  suffered  equal  loss  :  "  until 
(Manipur),  each  of  the  opposing  parties  had  lost  an  equal  num- 
P'    •  ber,  peace  was  impossible.    .    .    ."     The  necessity  to 

go  on  fighting  till  an  even  balance  was  arrived  at  obviously 
.tended  to  indefinitely  delay  a  reconciliation. 

The  only  national  offensive  wea[X)ns  of  the  Angami,  according 
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issued  the  Commander-in-Chief  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
capture  of  Khonoma  being  "  well  worthy  of  a  prominent  place 
in  the  long  list  of  gallant  deeds  performed  by  the  Native  Army 
in  India." 

Trade, — The  energetic  Angami  character  has  found  vent  in 
much  trading  activity.  Forty  years  ago  the  people  were 
Mackenzie,  described  as  very  intelligent  and  exceedingly  anxious 
lis.  for  traflBc  and  gain.     In  1879  Sir  Steuart  Bayley 

remarked  that  the  Angami  were  "  suflBdently  civilised  to  deal 
in  counterfeit  coin  and  spurious  gunpowder " ;  "  on  visiting 
Teruphima,  a  distant  Sema  \allage,  about  sixty  half-anna  and 
one-pice  pieces  whitened  with  quick-silver/'  Mr.  Damant  had 
reported,  "were  brought  to  me  by  the  innocent  Semas,  who 
complained  that  they  were  turning  brown;  I  found  they  had 
Qt,  H.  heen  passed  as  rupees  and  eight  anna  pieces  by  some 

Damant,  Nagas  of  Kohima,  who  will  be  arrested  before  long. 
•*Admmwtea-j  afterwards  found  that  the  same  imposition  hid 
onNiga  h®^^  practised  on  a  distant  Angami  village.  .  .  . 
Hills,"  1878-  In  another  instance  an  Angami  sold  another  a 
9, §72-73.  quantity  of  powdered  charcoal  for  gunpowder". 
Early  accounts  record  the  Angami  trading  capacity.  In  the 
Mills,  Eeport  of  1854  it  was  said  that  "  a  vast  change  has 

p.  clxii.  however  come  over  the  Angamee  Nagas  within  the 
last  eight  years.  .  .  .  Formerly  they  did  not  know  the  use  or 
value  of  money,  now  many  are  become  expert  traders  .  .  . 
desirous  of  proceeding  on  to  Calcutta  to  purchase  cornelian 
ste    rt         l>^ds  and  muskets.  .  .  ."    Two  years  later  Lieut. 

Stewart  describes  many  Angamis  as  reaching  the 
marts  in  Kachar  and  Assam,  some  proceeding  as  far  as  Gowhatti, 
Sylhet  and  Dacca ;  and  some  as  penetrating  to  Calcutta  in  pur- 
suit of  trade. 

Villages,  —  The  villages  in  the  Naga  Hills  district  are 
described  in  the  Census  Eeport  for  1891  as  permanent,  and 
generally  large,^  and  as  a  rule  strongly  situated  on  the  tops  of 
A.  C.  E.,  hills  ;  the  houses  are  built  close  together,  with  little 
1891,  p.  238  arrangement ;  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  an 
and  p.  260.  almost  impenetrable  fence  of  some  thorny  shrub  and 
huge  stinging  nettles.  The  appi-oaches  to  the  village  are  by 
narrow  sunken  paths,  the  entrance  to  the  actual  site  being 
guarded  by  a  strong  wooden  door  now-a-days  rarely  or  never 
-jjj,  shut.     Forty  years  ago  the  villages  were  described 

as  generally  built  on  the  most  inaccessible  peaks  of 
the  highest  lulls;  every  side  was  stockaded,  and  the  sloping 
side  was  sometimes  cut  into  a  perpendicular  wall.    The  gable- 

^  The  (Manipuri)  Ang&mi  Tillages  were  described  in  1873  as  permanent,  and 
as  occasionaUy  containing  1,000  houses.    Brown,  p.  34. 
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end  houses  had  grass  and  bamboo  roofs  coming  down  to  within 
a  foot  of  the  ground,  and  were  generally  divided  into  two  rooms. 
The  houses,  though  irregularly  built,  were  generally  in  two  lines.^ 

The  Eastern  Angami  houses  are  described  by  Colonel  Wood- 
thorpe  as  ornamented  in  black  maroon  and  white,  concentric 
circles  being  the  favourite  design. 

The  following  house  decoration  may  deserve  notice:  "At 
Woodtho  e  ^^^^^>  Thetcholumi,  etc.,  the  fronts  of  the  houses 
*•  Joum.  '  ftre  almost  covered  with  a  number  of  dolls  about  a 
Anthrop.  foot  long,  of  wood  or  clay,  dressed  as  Angdmi  men 
^"ee "  ^*'  *^^  women,  and  suspended  by  the  armpits.  Imita- 
^'  tion  spears  and  shields,  corresponding  to  the  size  of 

the  dolls,  are  interspersed  among  them,  and  also  rows  of  small 
clay  cows." 

Ibid  p  64  '^^^  points  may  be  specially  noted  in  Colonel 
*'  *  Woodthorpe's  description  of  Angami  houses,  etc. : 
''The  gable  in  front  is  in  the  houses  of  men  of  wealth  and 
position  decorated  with  broad  handsome  weather-boards  ter- 
minating above  the  ridge  in  a  pair  of  ornamental  horns";  and 
front  walls  (or  perhaps  the  houses,  the  passage  is  not  clear) 
"  are  often  covered  with  huge  bas-reliefs  of  metua  heads  and 
horns." 

Ibid      63        "^^^  roads  in  the  higher  hills  showed  considerable 
*'  ^'     '   skill,  easy  gradients  being  made  in  the  more  pre- 
cipitous places. 

Ih-ess,  etc. — The  dress  of  the  Angami  consisted  of  a  blue  or 
black  kilt  "prettily  ornamented  with  cowrie  shells,"  and  a 
coarse  black  cloth  made  of  nettle  bark  loosely  thrown  over  the 
shoulders.  Colonel  Woodthorpe  divides  the  Nagas,  speaking 
generally,  into  the  two  sections  of  kilted  and  non-kilted,  placing 
in  the  first  class  "  all  the  so-called  Angamis."  If  a  man  had 
Mills,  killed  another  in  war  he  would  have  three  or  four 

p.  cxiii.  rows  of  cowries  round  the  kilt,  and  was  entitled  to 
stick  in  his  hair  one  feather  of  the  "  Dhoones  "  bird  for  every 
man  killed ;  after  death  these  feathers  it  will  be  remembered 
were  placed  on  the  gi-ave  together  with  other  property  of  the 
dead  man.*     A  warrior  wore  a  collar,  reaching  to  the  waist, 

»  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  describes  the  Angami  villages  as  strongly  fortified,  the 
defences  including  massive  stone  walls ;  the  approaches  are  he  sajs  tortuous 
coTcred  ways  admitting  one  person  at  a  time,  leading  to  gates  where  a  sentry 
watches  day  and  night  in  times  of  feud.  "Very  often  .  .  .  the  only 
means  of  entry  into  a  village  is  by  means  of  a  ladder  consisting  of  a  single  pole, 
some  15  or  20  feet  high,  cut  into  steps."  Often  each  house  would  be  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall.  Hunter ;  "  Statistical  Account  of  Assam,"  II,  p.  183.  We 
may  refer  to  Colonel  Woodthorpe,  "  Joum.  Anthrop.  Inst.,"  xi.  p.  63,  concerning 
Angami  villages. 

'  "For  very  conspicuous  bravery  the  right  ia  conferred  to  wear  in  their  head- 
dress the  long  tail  feathers     ...    of  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  the  large 
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made  of  goat's  hair,  dyed  red,  intermixed  with  long  flowing 
locks  of  hair  of  the  persons  he  had  killed,  ornamented  with 
cowrie  shells.  No  one  was  entitled  to  wear  this  insignia  of 
honour  unless  he  had  killed  many  of  his  enemies  and  brought 
J.  Johnstone,  home  their  heads.^  Sir  James  Johnstone  in  his 
p.  29.  recent  work  says  that  the  Angami  have  tails   of 

wood,  decorated  with  goat's  hair  dyed  red.*  Angami  hair 
Woodthorpe  dressing  varied  for  boys  and  men.  Very  young 
"  Journ.  '  immarried  girls  were  distinguished  from  the  married 
Anthpop.  by  shaven  heads,  in  contrast  to  hair  allowed  to  grow. 
Inst.,"  XI.      J  ^Jq  jjq|.  jjjj(J  j^  clearly  stated  whether  the  men  show 

marriage  by  the  hair  dressing ;  in  some  villages  such  was  the 
custom. 

In  the  nape  of  the  neck  a  large  white  conch  shell 
Ihid.  p.  60.    gjiaped  so  as  to  lie  flat  was  invariably  worn. 

The  (Manipuri)  Angami  women  when  young  wore  coloured 
Brown,  cloth,  when  old,  white ;  before  marriage  the  girls' 

P-34.  heads  were  shaved,  and  a  shell  ear  ornament  was 

worn,  after  marriage  the  hair  was  allowed  to  grow  and  the  ear 
Brown,  was  left  bare  of  ornaments.  The  Manipuri  Angami 
p.  36.  are  reported  to  have  possessed  no  musical  instruments 

of  any  kind,  the  accompaniment  to  song  and  dance  being  hand- 
Butler  1875  clapping  \  the  games  for  these  young  Angami  were 
'•Journ.  As.'  Kang  Sannaba  and  peg-top.  It  may  be  noted  that 
See.  Ben^,"  according  to  Captain  Butler  the  Angami  never 
xliT,  I,  p.  3i9.iii(juiged  in  either  opium  or  tobacco.' 

The  Angami  would  appear  to  be  not  quite  without  domestic 
amenities;  **most  of  the  Angamis  eat  their  food,*'  Colonel 
Woodthorpe  writes,  "  with  bamboo  spoons  out  of  wooden  bowls 
furnished  with  four  little  feet,  forming  at  once  table  and  plate 
into  which  the  good  woman  of  the  house  poured  each  person's 
portion  of  the  meaL" 

Woodth  ^^^  instances  quoted  by  Colonel  Woodthorpe,  of 

"  Journ°  symbolic  messages  throw  interesting  light  on  the 
Anthrop.  methods  of  the  senders.  In  one  case  a  challenge  or 
In8t.,*'xi,  declaration  of  war  was  conveyed  by  means  of  a 
^*     *  piece  of  charred  wood,  a  bullet  and  a  chilli ;   this 

was  handed  on  from  village  to  village  till  it  reached  the  one  for 

birds  called  honibiUs  that  inhabit  the  dense  forest  of  the  Burail  Mountuns.'* 
"Woodthorpe,  "  Journ.  Antlirop.  Inst.,"  xi. 

*  Mills,  p.  cxlii.  Captain  Butler  writes  (**  Journ.  As.  Soc.,  Bengal,"  xUt, 
I,  p.  327)  "  the  Angami  equivalent  for  a  Y .C,  or  *  reward  of  Talour,'  is  a 
Toucan's  tail  feather  ond  hair  collar    ..." 

'  Sir  J.  Johnstone  sajs  that  the  cowrie  ornaments  on  the  kilt  (a  dress  no  man 
could  wear  till  he  had  killed  an  enemj)  were  taken  off  when  a  man  was 
mourning  the  death  of  a  relation. 

'  Colonel  Woodthorpe  writing  somewhat  later  notes  this  restriction  for  the 
Western  Angami.    '*  Journ.  Anthrop.  In»t.,"  xi. 
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which  it  WAS  intended  "  the  piece  of  burnt  Trood  signified  the 
nature  of  the  puniahment  threatened  {i.e.,  a  village  consigned  to 
flameB),  the  bullet  descriptive  of  the  kind  of  weapon  with  which 
the  foe  was  coming  armed,  and  the  chilli  the  smarting,  stinging, 
and  general  painful  nature  of  the  punishment."^ 

We  may  conclude  these  notes  on  the  Angdmi  N^  with  the 
character  accorded  to  them  by  Captain  Butler :  "  Tne  averse 
Baclar  187S  ^'^n'^"^^  ^  ^  ^^^'  hardy,  athletic  fellow,  brave  and 
"Joimi.  Ai.' warlike,  and,  among  themselves,  as  a  rule,  most 
Bm.  Srngai."  tnitht'ul  and  honest.    On  the  other  hand,  be  ia  blood- 

'•P"       thirsty,   treacherous,  and  revengeful   to  an   almost- 
incredible  degree."    This  however.  Captain  Butler  adds  can 
scarcely  be  wondered  at  when  we  recall  that  revenge  is  "  con- 
sidered a  most  holy  act,  which  they  have  been  taught  from 
childhood  ever  to  revere  as  one  of  their  most  sacred  duties." 

1  am  ituUhted  to  Colonel  R.  G.  Woodthorpe,  S.E.,  for  "per- 
mission  to  iltusirale  this  paper  from  sotm  of  his  sketches,  made  t» 
the  N&IJ&  Hills;  these  stitches  havefamii^ed  the  maiericdfvr  all 
the  plates  in  the  present  paper,  with  the  exet^ion  of  Plates  IV 
and  V.  These  are  from  photographs  of  N&g&  objects  collected  by 
Mr.  S.  E.  Peal,  and  now  in  the  Museum  at  C   ' 


'  In  tlie  iBiiie  paper  Col.  Woodthorps  quote*  the  following  sirmbolic  act,  I 
am  not  clear  whether  wiih  referenoe  to  the  Angami :  "  A  oeremouj  of  eub- 
miision  after  defeat,  and  offer  of  peace,  is  to  take  a  handful  of  earth  and  grou, 
and  afier  placing  it  on  the  head  to  put  it  on  the  edge  at  a  dio,  and  chew  it 
between  the  lipa,  'one  of  the  moat  literal  and  duugreeable  renderings  of  the 
metaphorical  term  "  eating  dirt."  '  "    op.  cil.,  p.  71 . 
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The  following  references  may  prevent  any  obscurity  from 
abbreviations  in  this,  and  the  previous,  paper : — 

A  DeacriptiTo  Acoonnt  of  Assam.     W,  RMtuoiT    1841. 

Bepoit  on  the  ProTince  of  Assam.    A.  J.  M.  MilU.     1854. 

Art.  in  "  Joamal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,"  toI.  xxIt.     Stewart. 

1855. 
Selections  from  the  Becords  of  the  GoTernment  of  India.     Ko.  27. 

W.MeCulloeh.    1859. 
Ethnology  of  Bengal.     Daltom. 
"Statistical  Account  of  the  Native  State  of  Manipor.    .    .*'    R.  irow», 

1873. 
Art.  in  Journal  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal,  toI.  xUt.    J.  Butler,    1876. 
Art.  in  Journal  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  toI.  xii,  n.s.      G.  JJ.  Damant, 

1880. 
Articles  in  Journal  Anthropological  Institute,  toL  zi.    M,  O,  Wood- 

ihorpe.    1881-2. 
North  East  Frontier  of  Bengal.     Sir  A.  Maekentie.    1884. 
Report  Assam  Census.    1891  (quoted  as  A.C.B.) 
My  Experiences  in  Manipur.    Sir  Jamet  Joktutone,     1896. 

Sir  Stuart  Colvin  Bayley,  KC.S.I.  :  I  can  in  no  way  pre- 
tend to  be  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  to-night's  paper,  as  it  is 
seventeen  years  since  I  \dsited  the  Naga  HiUs,  or  was  connected 
with  their  administration,  but  I  know  enough  of  the  country  and 
the  people,  and  take  sufficiently  keen  an  interest  in  them  to  re- 
cognise the  value  and  importance  of  the  paper  which  has  just 
been  read,  and  to  endorse  the  chairman's  view  of  the  gratitude 
wliich  is  due  to  the  authoi-ess  for  preparing  it,  and  to  CoL  Wood- 
thorpe  for  reading  and  illustrating  it  I  accept  the  chairman's 
view  that  while  much  has  been  done,  especially  by  officials,  to 
make  known  the  habits  and  customs  of  this  singularly  interesting 
collection  of  tribes,  yet  very  much  remains  to  be  done  in  eluci- 
dating their  tribal  history,  their  languages,  and  their  ethnology. 
For  we  have  here  a  very  extraordinary  mixture  of  barbarism 
and  of  civilisation.  The  Augamis  who  are  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Naga  tribes  are,  from  one  point  of  view,  in  a  state  of 
savagery.  They  are  (or  I  should  say  were,  when  I  knew 
them)  head-hunters,  in  that  stage  when  a  man's  marriageable 
status  was  determined  by  his  having  taken  a  head,  it  might  be 
of  innocent  women  and  children,  when  his  highest  crown  of 
honour,  the  Victoria  Cross,  was  a  cowrie-covered  decoration 
which  signified  the  greatest  number  of  heads  taken,  where  the 
villages  are  built  on  the  tops  of  the  most  inaccessible  hills,  and 
by  artificial  means  made  still  more  inaccessible  than  by  nature, 
so  that  the  people  have  frequently  to  go  five  miles  down  to  their 
distant  cultivation,  and  return  after  the  day's  toil,  five  miles  up 
some  of  the  stiffest  hills  I  have  ever  n^otiated,  in  order  that 
they  may  sleep  in  safety,  where  the  taboo  and  fetichism  are  in 
full  swing,  and  a  blood  feud  is  carried  on  with  scrupulous  exact- 
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ness  and  a  minute  balancing  of  account  from  genemtion  to 
generation,  when  the  state  of  war  has  been  so  continuous  that 
the  dwellers  in  one  valley  are  rarely  able  to  understand  the 
language  of  the  dwellers  in  the  next ;  yet  these  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  a  minute  system  of  personal  property  in  land^ 
they  have  established  an  admirable  system  of  cultivation  by 
terracing  the  hill  slojies  to  which  they  bring  water  for  irrigation 
by  channels  five  or  ten  miles  off ;  though  wiUiout  tribal  chiefs 
these  democratic  viUage  communities  manage  this  difficult  water 
system  with  less  quarrelling  and  rioting  than  prevails  in  India, 
and  anyone  who  has  had  to  deal  with  irrigation  rights  in  the 
East  knows  what  this  means.  The  neighbouring  tribes  of  Korth 
Cachar,  the  Kukis,  the  Lushais,  and  the  Nagds  of  Manipur  are 
still  in  the  stage  of  migratory  OTJhUm  cultivation,  clearing  a 
patch  of  jungle  and  cultivating  it  for  three  years  or  so,  and 
then  moving  on  to  another  patch,  and  moving  their  villages 
similarly  from  one  site  to  another.  The  Angamis,  who  ate  the 
fiercest  fighters,  have  alone  risen  to  settled  cultivation,  and  theit 
villages  are  built  with  a  solidity  and  stability  which  form  i^ 
mcurked  contrast  to  those  of  their  more  nomad  neighbours. 

I  was  struck  with  what  was  said  of  some  of  the  tribfd 
customs,  such  as  that  of  the  morung  or  bachelors'  hall,  and 
the  closing  on  certain  sacred  days  of  the  village  to  all  ingress 
and  egress.  But  these  customs  are  not  peciQiar  to  the  N4gi&8. 
They  prevail  among  the  Lushais  or  Kukis,  to  sonie  extent 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Chittagong  Hills,  the  former  custoni 
among  many  of  the  Burmese  wild  tribes,  and  the  latter,  I  think, 
was  met  with  by  CoL  Woodthorpe  among  the  Waoe  of  the 
Shan  State43.  I  am  not  learned  enough  to  venture  an  opinion 
on  the  question  put  by  the  chairman  as  to  the  connection  by 
language  ^r  race  of  the  Nagas  with  the  peoples  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  but  I  would  ask  if  any  one  can  account  for  the 
sin^lar  ethnography  of  this  particular  range  of  hills  which 
divides  the  valley  of  the  Berhampootu  from  that  of  the  Surma. 
At  its  western  extremity  it  is  peopled  by  the  Garos,  a  tribe 
whose  language,  according  to  Bryan  Hodgson,  and  caste  connects 
them  with  the  Kacharis  and  the  many  sub-Himalayan  tribes  of 
the  north  bank  of  the  Berhampootu  of  whom  the  Koches  were 
the  most  prominent.  The  next  compartment  is  occupied  by 
the  Khasias  and  Jynteahs,  a  race  whose  language  and  whose 
customs,  so  far  as  is  known,  connect  them  with  no  other  tribe 
on  the  frontier,  and  eastward  again,  passing  over  the  scattered 
remains  of  the  once  poweriul  Eachari  tribe,  you  come  to  another 
compartment  inhabited  by  the  Nagas.  The  name  Naga  is  an 
external  name.  They  have  no  general  distinctive  name  for 
themselves  as  a  race,  but  only  the  separate  tribal  or  dan  names. 
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Is  it  certain  that  they  are  one  race  ?  They  have  many  different 
languages,  and  in  physical  appearance  they  vary  greatly.  Their 
customs  seem  to  connect  them  with  the  Kuki  or  Chin  tribes, 
and  probably  with  the  Manipuris,  but  I  expect  the  key  to  the 
problem  will  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  langufige  test,  as  in  a 
continuation  of  the  work  so  well  begun  by  Mr,  Risley,  a  com- 
parison of  the  measurements  of  the  facial  angle  and  other 
physical  characteristics  of  these  or  the  neighbouring  tribes  on 
our  eastern  frontier. 

Mr.  BouvERiE-PusEY  asked  whether  the  Nagas  believed  that 
the  spirits  or  gods  would  punish  the  breach  of  their  social 
taboos  ?  also  how  the  clan  councils  dovetailed  with  the  village 
councils. 

Dr.  Leitner  stated  that  in  the  admirable  paper  which  they 
had  heard  there  was  no  explanation  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "  Naga," .  which  was  the  same  as  our  word  "  snake,"  and 
which  was  a  well-known  dynasty  in  Indian  history.  Did  these 
"  Nagas  "  worship,  or  kill,  snakes  ?  Vague  analogies  were  as 
frequent  among  savage  or  semi-civilised  tribes,  separated  by 
great  distances,  as  they  were  deceptive,  but  still  there  might  be 
something  in  the  Chairman's  suggestion  that  connections  with 
the  Nagas  might  be  found  in  Northern  as  well  as  Southern  India. 
For  instance,  the  one-eyed  god,  the  cap  or  helmet  adorned  with 
half-moon  horns,  the  public  dances  as  described,  the  "Udai"  (or 
rather  Haggai)  for  priests,  the  effigies  erected  over  the  corpse 
exposed  on  a  platform  or  the  top  of  a  house,  the  pantomimic 
fights  and  reconciliations,  the  defiance  of  the  gods,  the  houses 
for  the  retreats  of  men  or  women,  some  of  the  weapons  ex- 
hibited, etc.,  offered  similarities  with  one  or  the  other  tribes  in 
Dardistan  and  Kafiristan  that  had  been  brought  by  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  Association  since  1869.  Miss  Godden  and  Colonel 
Woodthorpe  had,  in  any  case,  rendered  a  great  service  to 
anthropology  by  their  suggestive  communication  and  exhibits 
this  evening. 

Mr.  Crooke  :  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  as  far  as  Kafiristan 
for  analogies  to  Njiga  customs.  Many  of  them  can  be  compared 
with  customs  of  the  Gonds,  Bhlls  and  other  Dravidian  races. 
The  local  differences  of  language  are  found  among  nil  primitive 
people.  Even  in  the  North- Western  Pro\ances  there  is  con- 
siderable local  variation  of  dialects.  Herodotus  notes  that 
caravans  in  the  valley  of  the  Volga  needed  seven  interpreters. 
The  Lhupa  rule  of  inheritance  is  perhaps  analogous  to  the 
custom  of  deposing  an  aged  king,  as  in  the  case  of  Laertes. 
The  rule  of  the  blood  feud  probably  only  imposed  the  penalty 
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of  death  if  both  slain  and  slayer  were  tribesmen.  The  meetings 
followed  by  a  general  melee  are  probably,  as  are  other  Indian 
examples,  based  on  the  principle  that  mock  fights  are  an  agency 
tor  propitiating  the  deity  of  vegetation.  Marriage  is  evidently 
in  a  transitional  stage,  both  bride  purchase  and  the  Beena  form 
prevailing.  The  field  offering  at  marriage  is  probably,  as 
among  the  Kols,  a  propitiation  of  Dharti  Mata,  the  Earth 
goddess.  The  augury  from  the  fowl  is  probably  not  taken 
from  inspection  of  the  entrails,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eoman 
Hanispex,  but  from  its  acceptance  or  refusal  of  grain  placed 
before  it,  as  among  the  Kols.  It  is  useless  to  speak  of  mono- 
gamy or  polygamy  as  prevailing.  These  people,  like  all  tribes 
of  the  same  grade  in  India,  marry  as  many  wives  as  they  can 
buy  and  support.  The  institution  of  the  maidens'  sleeping  hall 
prevails  among  the  Oraons  and  other  Dravidians.  Probably 
too  much  has  been  made  of  the  custom  in  relation  to  sexual 
intercourse. 

Their  religion  is  obviously  of  the  familiar  animistic  type. 
They  have  probably  no  idea  of  a  single  Creator,  and  they  have 
not,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  creation  myth  like  that  of  the  Kols  and 
Santills.  They  are  now  in  or  have  only  lately  emerged  from  the 
totemistic  stage,  as  is  shown  by  assignment  of  various  (?  sacred) 
animals  as  sacrifice  to  different  gods;  the  conmiunion  meal; 
the  sacredness  of  the  dog ;  tree  burial ;  animal  dances  and 
personal  decoration,  as  helmets,  etc.,  in  animal  form.  They 
have  a  Cyclops  god,  apparently  not  Indian.  The  blind  god 
Kanquiba  may  be  compared  with^the  Greek  Ephraltes  and  the 
Hindu  Dirghatamas,  and  Andhaka  whom  the  comparative 
mythologists  consider  a  myth  of  dawn  and  darkness.  As  is 
shown  by  the  special  taboo,  their  real  gods  are  those  of  tree, 
mountain,  and  forest,  and  the  piling  up  of  the  cairn  indicates 
their  desire  for  communion  with  the  jungle  deity.  The  sacrifice 
to  disease  spirits  is  not,  I  believe,  chthonic.  The  Indian  disease 
gods  are  not,  as  a  rule,  fixed  in  the  underworld.  The  custom 
of  abandoning  clothing  is  based  on  the  principle  that  clothes 
arc  part  of  the  individual.  The  right  of  cremation  is  perhaps 
not  distinctively  Hindu.  The  earliest  cairns  show  either  par- 
tial cremation  or  simple  burial. 

The  remarkable  point  about  them  is  that  they  combine 
several  savage  practices,  c.r/.,  head-hunting  with  a  high  level  of 
( ulture  as  shown  by  rights  of  property  in  land,  fixed  rules  of 
iulieritance,  separation  of  adult  sons,  share  assigned  to 
•laughters,  definition  of  property  of  married  women,  and  chiefly 
by  their  artistic  powers  as  shown  in  their  weaving  or  metal- 
lurgy. It  is  not  quite  certain  how  much  of  this  art  is 
indigenous,  being  much  above  the  level  attained  by  the  Dra- 
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vidians.  They  inhabit  a  watershed  between  two  civilisations, 
the  Hindu  and  Burman,  and  it  would  be  worth  considering 
how  far  their  art  has  been  affected  by  intercourse  with  one  of 
or  both  these  races. 

Mr.  GOMME  said  he  was  sorry  to  appear  as  a  somewhat  adverse 
critic.  In  the  presence  of  so  many  distinguished  Indian  ofiftcials 
his  only  right  to  intervene  was  that,  like  the  author  of  the 
paper,  he  was  a  stay-at-home  student  of  these  races.  Miss 
Godden  had  used  terms  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
institutions,  tribe,  clan  and  village,  but  she  had  not  only  not 
stated  the  relationship  of  these  terms  to  each  other  but  had 
used  them  in  a  certain  sense  as  synonymous.  We  heard,  too, 
of  democratic  community,  of  the  village  council,  and  of  the  clan 
council,  of  the  blood  feud,  of  individual  rights  to  property.  But 
he  questioned  whether  any  of  these  terms  were  justifiable,  for 
they  were  the  terms  of  advanced  legal  conceptions  or  of  ad- 
vanced conmiunities,  and  were  not  applicable  to  the  condition  of 
these  tribes.  What  was  wanted  on  the  other  hand  was  to  know 
what  relationship  the  things  implied  by  these  terms  had  to  the 
corresponding  things  among  the  village  communities  of  India. 
It  was  impossible  to  study  these  tribes  unless  we  began  by  most 
careful  terminology  in  matters  of  such  importance  as  institutions, 
and  when  he  reminded  the  meeting  that  Professor  Tylor*s  paper, 
read  before  the  Society  some  years  ago,  gave  the  outline  of  what 
was  required,  he  was  sure  that  Miss  Godden  would  not  mind 
hei'  attention  being  drawn  to  this  important  defect  in  her 
paper. 

iliss  Godden  :  After  this  long  discussion  I  must  only 
refer  very  briefly  to  one  or  two  of  the  points  that  have  been 
raised. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Gomme  I  would  note  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  old  Government  Reports,  as  regards  evidence  of  clan, 
tribal,  and  village  institutions  ;  and  that  in  the  latest  blue- 
book  with  which  I  am  acquainted  the  information  is  far  from 
adequate. 

As  regards  the  name  Ndgd  it  is  said  not  to  be  a  name 
used  among  the  tribes  themselves ;  it  has  been  explained 
as  an  Assamese  word,  and  any  connection  with  certain  snake 
worshippers,  of  like  name,  in  India  has  been  emphatically 
denied. 

A  phrase  has  been  used  by  Dr.  Leitner  regarding  the  Naga 
funeral  challenge  wliich  I  think  needs  revision,  the  term, 
"defiance  of  the  gods."  As  far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  no 
sufticient  evidence  for  giving  the  name  of  deity  to  the  spirit  to 
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worn  b;  chiefs  at  dances,  hung  from  back  of 


which  the  challenge  is  addressed.  I  would  suggest  that  in  tliis 
funeral  war-challenge  the  Nig&  is  canying  the  blood  feud 
beyond  visible  enemies;  that  he  is  challenging  the  unseen 
hostile  spirit  by  whom  the  dead  man  has  ^^^^.^"s-.'ll/l 
been  slain.  We  may  remember  that,  to  the  tf^^  * 
primitive  mind,  spirits  are  very  tai^ble 
things. 

In  regard  to  the  argument  derived  from 
the  lack  of  any  creation  myth  among  the 
Nagds  I  think  our  information  as  to  these 
tribes  is  as  yet  too  incomplete  to  allow  ua  to 
ai^ue  safely  from  the  absence  of  any  fact 
Such  apparent  absence  may  be  due  merely  to 
our  imperfect  knowledge. 

Description  of  Plates. 

Plate      I,— "  Poiitun  Bankamtinn."   From  a  watenolonr 

■ketch  b;  Ool.  B.  CT  Woodthoipe,  O.B.,  made 

in  camp  on  the  Towkok  rimr,  April  7tli,  1S7S. 

„      II. -Tomb-   «^-^  -" — '-  '-' J-'-*-i-* 

„     III,— Moral 
Page      6.— ASigihettdman. 
„      17. — Baitem  Angimi  (prerion^  pnUiihed  in  the 

*'  Journal  of  the  Aiiatie  doouty  of  BranL" 

Tol.  iUt,  1). 
„      21.— Eaeteru  Angimi  ((litto  ditto) 

,.      45.— Head-dreai.     Namsangia  Nigi. 
„      61. —Principal  upright  in   Morang,  Eatgoia  ITigf 

Tillage,  8ib*agar  diitriet. 

Ndffd  objectt  hi  tit  Uaivtriitg  JfitMMB,  Oxford, 
pXotographtd  by  hind  pamattion  of  S.  Salfiim;  Esq. 
Plato  IT.— 1  k  2.— Two  rather  common  eSgiee  from  a 
"  Buktua  "  or  burial  platform.    2  faoea  both 
waj>,  Janua-like. 
3  !l  4.— Two  small  oarred-wood  headi,   pro- 
bablj  from  "  dangu*  "  (or  canning  batkete). 
The  bead*  hare  tattooing  repreMnted. 
6.— Carved -wood  toj.    Mother  aud  child,  giyen 
to  Mr.  8.  E.  Peal,  bj  Tingpong,  father  of 
preeent  Banpara  Baja  (Puibaiig). 
v.— 6  i  7.— Topi*  or  head-coTert  i  7  rfiowi  pattern 
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BuLLROARERS  tcscd  by  the  Australian  Aborigines.  By  R  H. 
Mathews,  L.S.,  Corresponding  Member  Anthrop.  Inst,  of 
Great  Britain. 

[with  flats  VI.] 

The  bullroarer  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  ceremonies 
of  various  peoples,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  ancient 
Greeks,  the  North  American  Indians,  some  of  the  native  tribes 
of  Africa,  and  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand.  Its  history  in  other 
countries  will  not,  however,  be  discussed  in  this  paper,  the 
purport  of  which  is  simply  to  place  before  the  reader  a  short 
description  of  the  various  forms  of  Australian  buUroarers,  ac- 
companied by  illustrative  drawings.  No  comprehensive  article 
of  this  character  has  hitherto  appeared  on  the  subject,  so  far  as 
the  writer  is  aware;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  even  in  our 
Australian  Museums,  all  the  different  forms  of  bullroarers  are 
not  represented.  In  a  number  of  papers  on  the  initiation  cere- 
monies^ of  various  tribes,  I  have  fully  detailed  the  manner  in 
which  these  instruments  are  employed  on  such  occasions,  which 
need  not  be  again  repeated  in  this  memoir. 

The  bullroarers  in  use  among  the  aborigines  of  Australia  are 
generally  made  of  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  but  occasionally  of  bark, 
and  are  of  dififerent  sizes,  varying  in  width  from  less  than  an 
inch  to  as  much  as  4  or  5  inches,  and  diflfering  in  length  from 
about  4  inches  to  2  feet,  or  even  longer.  They  are  made 
tapering  at  each  end,  and  are  somewhat  thinner  at  the  edges 
which  are  blunt,  than  in  the  middle.  Some  have  serrated 
edges,  like  Fig.  5,  while  others  are  quite  plain.  Both  sides 
of  the  instrument  are  generally  convex,  as  in  Figs.  6  and  10, 
but  in  some  instances  one  side  only  is  made  convex,  and  the 
other  either  flat  or  slightly  concave,  as  in  Figs.  3,  4  and  15.  In 
some  cases  a  nick  is  made  in  the  distal  end  of  tlie  bullroarer, 
resembling  the  letter  V,  as  in  Fig.  11.  Others  are  ornamented 
on  one  or  both  sides  by  having  devices  carved  upon  them, 
similar  to  those  seen  on  boomerangs,  throwing  sticks,  and  other 
native  weapons  (Figs.  1  and  2).  Many  of  them  are  painted 
over  with  red  ochre. 

*  "The  Bora,  or  Initiation  Cerewonies  of  tbe  Kamilaroi  Tribes,"  *'Journ. 
Anthrop.  Inst.,"  xxiv,  411-427;  Ibid.,  xxv,  318-339.  "The  Burbttng  of  the 
Wiradthuri  Tribes,"  **  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.,"  xxv,  295-318  ;  Ibid.,  xxri,  266- 
279.  "  The  Keeparra  Ceremony  of  Initiation,"  "  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.,"  xxvi, 
320-340. 
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They  generally  have  a  small  hole  at  one  end,  through  which 
is  fastened  a  string,  made  either  of  the  bark  of  certain  trees, 
native  flax,  the  fur  of  animals,  or  of  human  hair;  and  the  string 
is  sometimes  as  much  as  a  dozen  feet  in  length.  In  some  tribes, 
instead  of  fastening  the  string  through  a  hole,  it  is  tied  to  the 
end  of  the  buUroarer  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  whip  is  tied 
to  a  handle.  When  this  form  of  fastening  is  used,  one  end  of 
the  buUroarer  is  made  tapering  to  a  long  narrow  point,  on  which 
a  small  knob  is  left,  to  which  the  long  string  is  bound  by  means 
of  a  fine  cord.  (Figs.  7  and  8.)  In  other  districts  there  is  a  nick 
in  the  small  end  of  the  buUroarer,  in  line  with  the  hole  and 
close  to  it,  as  in  Figs.  12  and  13,  for  the  purpose  of  faciUtating 
the  attachment  of  the  string. 

Bullroarers  are  usually  made  of  a  piece  of  straight  wood,  but 
specimens  are  not  infrequently  met  with  which  have  a  slight 
spii-al  twist,  due  in  most  cases,  no  doubt,  to  the  warping  of  the 
wood  after  it  is  made ;  but  in  some  instances  which  have  come 
under  my  notice,  it  was  evident  that  the  wood  had  always  had 
a  natural  twist  in  it,  which  the  native  had  either  been  unable  to 
remove,  or  did  not  attempt  it. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  bullroarers  observed  by 
myself,  it  may  be  interesting  to  make  a  few  selections  from 
other  works,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  my  readers  the  descrip- 
tions recorded  bv  various  authors  as  the  results  of  their  own 
observations,  some  of  them  dating  back  about  fifty  years.  These 
selections,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  considered  unnecessary,  because 
some  of  the  books  from  which  they  are  taken  are  now  out  of 
print,  and  others  are  not  accessible  except  in  a  few  Hbraries. 
It  is  thou^rht,  moreover,  that  collating  the  information  under 
one  head,  in  the  same  book,  will  be  found  an  advantage  to  the 
student.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  accounts  of  the 
bullroarers  given  in  the  works  referred  to,  are  of  the  most  frag- 
mentary and  unsatisfactory  character,  being  in  some  cases  so 
indefinite  as  to  throw  uncertainty  over  the  intended  meaning. 
In  making  these  quotations,  I  shall  take  some  relating  to  each 
of  the  Australian  colonic?,  and  from  localities  widely  separated, 
for  the  pui-pose  of  showing  the  universality  of  the  use  of  the 
Ijullroarer  at  the  initiation  ceremonies  of  the  aborigines  through- 
out the  continent. 

Mr.  C.  Hodgkinson,  in  speaking  of  the  initiatory  rites  among 
the  blacks  of  the  Macleay  and  Nambucca  rivers,  New  South 
Wales,  says :  "  Each  man  was  provided  with  a  singular  instru- 
ment, formed  of  a  piece  of  hollowed^  wood  fastened  to  a  long 

^  The  word  "  hoUowed  "  is  evidently  intended  to  mean  tlie  hoKowing  out  of 
one  side  of  the  instrument,  like  Fig.  15. 
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piece  of  flax  string." — "Australia  from  Port  Macquarie  to 
Moreton  Bay  "  (1845),  p.  232. 

Mr.  Isaac  Nathan  says  that  at  the  ceremony  of  the  Kibbarah 
[Keeparra]  in  the  district  of  Port  Macquarie,  New  South  Wales, 
a  bullroarer  was  used.  It  was  "  a  flat  piece  of  wood  about  a  foot 
long,  notched  all  over,^  with  a  hole  in  one  end,  through  which 
passed  a  string  of  Kurrajong  bark  as  a  laniard." — "  Southern 
Euphrosyne"  (1848),  p.  100. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilhelmi  states  that  in  the  Port  Lincoln  district, 
County  of  Flinders,  South  Australia,  this  instrument  was  called 
witania.  It  was  made  of  a  piece  of  wood  18  inches  in  length, 
4  inches  in  breadth,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It 
was  tied  to  a  long  string,  and  the  native  swung  it  about  his 
head,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  low  rumbling  sound  at 
intervals,  ceasing  and  returning  at  each  effort  of  the  performer." 
—"Trans.  Eoy.  Soc.  Victoria"  (1860),  vol.  v,  p.  172. 

In  describing  the  customs  of  the  Mycoolon  tribe.  Flinders 
Eiver,  Queensland,  Mr.  E.  Palmer  says :  "  The  humming  stick, 
called  moholah,  used  at  Bora  times  only,  is  a  flat  piece  of  wood, 
9  inches  long,  2  inches  broad,  and  thin,  tied  to  another  stick, 
to  warn  the  gins  not  to  approach.  No  woman  is  ever  to  see 
it,  or  any  uninitiated  youth." — "Joum.  Anthrop.  Inst,"  xiii, 
p.  295. 

Mr.  A.  L.  P.  Cameron  in  alluding  to  the  Burbung  ceremonies, 
among  the  Wiradjuri  tribes  on  the  Lachlan  and  Lower  Murrum- 
bidgee  Eivers,  New  South  Wales,  describes  the  bullroarer  as  "a 
flat  piece  of  wood,  with  serrated  edges,  and  having  a  hole  at  one 
end  to  which  a  string  was  attached." — **  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.,*' 
xiv,  pp.  357  and  359. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Howitt  says  that  among  the  Dieri  tribes  about 
Lake  Eyre,  South  Australia,  this  instrument  is  called  yuntha, 
and  is  from  4  to  6  inches  long,  a  sixteeirth  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
from  2  to  2|  inches  wide.  It  has  notches  at  each  side,  and  a 
small  hole  at  one  end,  to  which  is  attached  a  string  about  10  or 
12  feet  long,  made  either  of  native  flax  or  human  hair. — "Journ. 
Anthrop.  Inst,"  xx,  p.  83. 

In  tlie  Kimberley  district  of  Western  Australia,  according  to 
Mr.  W.  W.  Froggatt,  the  bullroarer  is  used  at  the  ceremony  of 
circumcision.  "  The  men  are  stationed  round,  whirling  flat  oval 
sticks,  on  whidi  are  carved  curious  symbols." — "  Proc.  Linn.  Soc. 
N.S.  Wales,"  iii,  2nd  Series,  p.  652. 

At  the  Jeraeil  or  initiation  ceremonies  of  the  Kurnai  tribe, 
Victoria,  Mr.  A.  W.  Howitt  says  that  the  bullroarer  was  used, 

*  This  "  Dotcbing  **  probably  refers  to  the  nicks  in  the  edges  only ;  if  not,  the 
instrument  must  hare  had  marks  cut  upon  its  flat  surface  like  those  seen  on 
messsge  sticks. 
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and  was  there  called  t'Smdun. — ''Joum.  Anthrop.  Inst/'  xiv, 
pp.  301  and  313. 

Mr.  Wyndham  states  that,  among  the  aborigines  of  the 
western  parts  of  New  England,  New  South  Wales,  "the 
principal  man  who  presided  over  the  Bora  made  a  most 
terrific  noise  with  a  piece  of  bark,  having  a  string  through  it, 
cut  something  like  a  boomerang." — ^"Joum.  Eoy.  Soc  N.S. 
Wales,"  xxiii,  p.  38. 

The  Eev.  W.  Eidley  in  "Kamilaroi  and  Other  Australian 
Languages,"  pp.  140-141,  states : — "  This  old  man  (Billy,  a  very 
old  black  fellow  of  Burburgate^)  told  me  as  a  great  favour  that 
other  blacks  had  withheld  as  a  mystery  too  sacred  to  be  disclosed 
to  a  white  man,  that  DhururnSulum,  a  stick  or  wand,  is  ex- 
hibited at  the  Bora,  and  that  the  sight  of  it  inspires  the 
initiated  with  manhood.  This  wand  was  the  gift  of  Baiamai." 
At  p.  156  he  also  says: — ''A  sacred  wand,Dhunimbulum,  given 
them  by  Baiamai,  is  exhibited ;  and  the  sight  of  this  wand,  as 
waved  by  the  old  men  in  the  sight  of  the  candidates,  inspires 
manly  qualities." 

Mr.  R  B.  Smyth,  in  his  "Aborigines  of  Victoria"  (1878), 
vol.  ii,  p.  285,  says  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bidley : — ''  Among 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Bora  is  the  exhibition  of  a  sacred  wand, 
which  they  say  was  given  to  them  by  Baiamai,  the  sight  of 
which  is  essential  to  impart  manliood." 

In  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales  " 
(1882),  vol.  xvi,  p.  207,  Dr.  J.  Fraser,  in  referring  to  the  Bora, 
says:  "At  some  part  of  the  ceremony,  he  [the  novice]  is  shown 
a  sacred  wand."  At  p.  216,  he  speaks  of  "  the  magic  wand  that 
Eidley  mentions."  Again  at  p.  217  he  says:  "The  next 
step  in  the  process  of  initiation  is  interesting;  the  hoombat 
[novice]  is  shown  a  sacred  wand."  The  same  author,  in 
"Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales"  (1892),  pp.  13  and  19,  refers 
in  somewhat  similar  terms  to  the  "  sacred  wand." 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  "  sacred  wand  " 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Eidley,  and  the  other  authors  who  have 
copied  from  him,  is  identical  with  the  bullroarer.  The  great 
secrecy  under  which  the  information  was  imparted  to  Mr. 
Eidley  agrees  exactly  with  the  mystery  surrounding  the  use 
of  that  instrument ;  the  uninitiated  or  the  women  are  not 
permitted  to  see  it,  or  to  use  it  under  pain  of  death.  Although 
Mr.  Eidley  had  given  much  attention  to  the  languages  and 
legends  of  the  blacks,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  sacredness  of  the  bullroarer,  for  we  find  that  he  makes 
no  reference  to  any  other  sacred  instrument  except  the  "  stick 

1  Burburgat«  is  on  the  Namoi  river  about  ten  mUes  below  Gunnedah,  N.S.W., 
and  is  in  the  Kamilaroi  country. 
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or  wand."  In  narrating  the  information  obtained  from  Mr. 
Hornery,  he  states  that  "  Each  youth  took  up  a  piece  of  string 
with  a  bit  of  wood  at  the  end,  which  he  whirled  round,  with  a 
whizzing  sound,  three  times."  Loc,  cit.,  p.  154.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  if  Mr.  Eidley  had  known  the  important  part 
assigned  to  the  bullroarer  in  the  ceremony,  he  would  have 
recognised  it?  identity  with  this  "  bit  of  wood  at  the  end  of  a 
string,"  and  would  not  have  passed  it  over  with  this  scanty 
allusion  to  it. 

The  "  stick  or  wand  "  was  "  waved  by  the  old  men,"  which 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  way  in  which  the  bullroarer  is 
used.  It  was  "  at  the  Bora  "  that  it  was  "  exhibited ; "  and  it 
was  "  the  gift  of  Baiamai,"  which  further  confirms  its  identity 
with  the  bullroarer.  It  is  also  stated  that  tliis  **  stick  or  wand  " 
was  called  Dhurumbuluju  [Dhurramoolan],  and  that  the  blacks 
of  Twofold  Bay  used  this  word  for  the  name  of  their  god 
(pp.  115  and  156).  Among  the  Kamilaroi  tribes  who  attended 
the  Bora  described  by  me  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Institute  of  Great  Britain,"  xxiv,  p.  419,  the  bullroarer 
was  called  murrawan,  and  the  alternative  name  Dhurramoolan  ; 
at  the  Burbung  of  the  Wiradthuri  tribes  on  the  Macquarie  and 
other  rivers  it  is  called  mudtliega  as  well  as  Dhurramoolan^ ; 
and  among  the  Gooreenggai  blacks  of  the  Paterson  river  it  is 
known  by  the  names  of  miuitliinga  and  DhuiTamoolan. 

Among  the  three  last  mentioned  tribes,  Dhurramoolan  is  a 
dreaded  evil  being  who  is  supposed  to  attend  at  the  initiation 
ceremonies,  and  the  sound  of  the  bullroarer  represents  his 
voice,  which  is  said  to  have  resembled  the  rumbling  of  distant 
thunder,  or  the  weird  roar  of  the  wind  during  a  storm.  Among  the 
natives  of  the  Macquarie  and  Bogan  rivers,  and  other  Wiradthuri 
tribes  a  small  bullroarer,  called  vioonibear,^  is  used  in  addition 
to  the  larger  one.  It  has  a  short  string,  which  is  fastened  to 
the  thin  end  of  a  pliable  stick  resembling  the  handle  of  a  whip. 
It  has  a  shrill  sound  which  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
loud  humming  of  the  larger  instrument.  The  noise  made  by 
the  moonihcar  is  said  to  represent  the  voice  of  Dhurramoolan's 
wife. 

To  use  the  bullroarer,  a  beginner  should  attach  to  it  a  cord 
or  string  about  t3  feet  long,  which  he  should  catch  in  one 
hand,  and  swing  the  instrument  with  tolerable  velocity  round 
and  round  his  head.  The  air  will  soon  cause  it  to  revolve 
rapidly  on  its  own  axis,  in  addition  to  the  swinging  motion, 
when  it  will  begin  to  make  a  weird  humming  or  roaring  sound. 

»  "  Journ.  AntLrop.  Inst.,"  xxr,  p.  298,  Plate  XXVI,  Fig.  38. 
'  See   nir   paper  on   "The   Burbiing  of  the  Wiradthuri  Tribes,"  "Joum. 
Anthrop.  Inst.,"  xxy,  p.  298,  Plate  XXVI,  Fig.  89. 
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The  spinning  of  the  instrument  on  its  axis  in  one  direction  will 
obviously  twist  the  string,  which  after  a  time  recoils,  and 
causes  the  spinning  to  take  place  in  the  contrary  direction, 
thus  unwinding  the  former  twisting,  and  continuing  till  it  is 
twisted  the  other  way  as  far  as  it  will  go,  when  it  again  com- 
mences to  unwind,  and  once  more  changes  the  direction  of  the 
revolution  of  the  instrument  on  its  axis.  This  is  repeated  con- 
tinually during  the  performance.  At  each  of  these  turning 
points,  between  the  twisting  and  untwisting  of  the  string,  the 
sound  momentarily  ceases  which  causes  the  intermittent  hum- 
ming noise  familiar  to  those  who  have  heard  the  instrument  in 
use.  Variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  sound  can  also  be  made 
l)y  swinging  the  instrument  more  rapidly  at  one  point  of  its 
circuit  than  at  others.  The  learner  can  keep  on  increasing  the 
length  of  the  strincj  until  he  can  use  the  bull-roarer  with  8  or 
10  ft.^et  of  cord  attached  to  it.  If  the  instrument  does  not 
commence  to  revolve  on  its  axis  after  having  been  swung 
round  the  head  a  few  times,  allowing  it  to  lightly  strike  the 
ground  will  have  this  effect,  and  tlie  humming  sound  will  at 
once  begin. 

In  using  the  mooii'tbear  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  hold  of 
the  handle,  with  the  instrument  hanging  freely  on  the  end  of 
its  string,  and  whirl  it  round  as  if  it  were  a  whip.  As  soon  as 
the  instrument  begins  to  revolve  on  its  axis^  it  will  give  out 
a  shrill,  whizzing  sound,  which  can  be  heard  for  a  considerable 
distance  at  night  when  everything  is  still. 

Ex2)lanation  of  Plate  VL 

The  Australian  bullroarers  illustrated  in  this  Plate  are  from  the  most  repre- 
sentative collection  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  Ggures  are  drawn  simply 
jis  diagrams,  showing  the  shape  and  outline  of  the  several  instruments,  without 
any  shading  to  produce  perspective.  It  is  thought  that  accurate  drawings  of 
the  various  instruments  will  enable  the  student  to  more  thoroughly  understand 
the  copious  written  details  of  description.  Those  who  wish  to  become  more 
fully  acquainted  with  all  the  uses  to  which  the  bullroarer  is  applied  by  the 
Australian  tribes  can  contain  all  the  necessary  information  by  a  perusal  of  the 
several  papers  on  Initiation  Ceremonies  referred  to  in  the  opening  paragraph  of 
til  is  article,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  paper. 

Figs.  1,2,  3,  and  4.  These  drawings  show  the  two  sides  and  cross-sections  of  a 
bullroarer  used  by  the  aborigines  of  the  Oscar  Ranges,  Kimberley  dis- 
trict of  West  Australia,  courteously  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Froggatt 
in  order  that  I  might  make  a  copy.  The  length  of  the  instrument  is 
22^^-^  inches  ;  its  breadth  at  the  widest  place  2^  inches  and  its  thick- 
ness 1^5  of  an  inch.  There  is  a  hole  in  one  end  for  the  string  used 
in  swinging  it.     One  side  is  convex  and  the  other  flat,*  a  peculiarity 

*  Several  bullroarers  which  I  have  seen  from  the  Kimberley  district  were  flat 
on  one  side,  which  was  more  or  less  elaborately  carved  into  rectangles,  ovals, 
and  various  patterns  by  means  of  straight  or  zigzag  lines,  both  with  the  grain 
of  the  wood  and  across  it  ;  the  other  side  was  slightly  rounded,  and  had  no 
carvings  upon  it. 
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I  have  before  observed  in  bullroarers  from  West  Australia.  Fig. 
1  represents  the  drawings  on  the  convex  face ;  Fig.  2,  those  on  the 
flat  face;  Figs.  3  and  4  being  cross  sections  at  the  widest  part.  I 
was  unable  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  wood  out  of  which  it  is 
made. 

Figs.  5  and  6.  The  bullroarer  here  shown  was  given  to  me  bj  a  Eamilaroi 
tribe  on  the  Weir  river,  Queensland,  and  was  used  in  mustering  the 
tribes  to  attend  a  Bora  at  Tallwood,  at  which  I  was  present.^  It  is 
nearly  Hi  inches  long,  2^  inches  wide,  and  ,^  of  an  inch  thick.  It 
is  made  of  mulga  wood,  and  has  six  notches  on  each  edge,  not  quite 
opposite  each  other,  with  a  hole  in  one  end  for  the  insertion  of  the 
strmg.  The  instruments  used  at  the  Bora  ring  in  the  principal  parts 
of  the  ceremonies  were  much  larger  than  this  one,  being  about  18  or 
20  inches  long,  and  made  of  helar  wood.' 

Fig.  7.  This  drawing  represents  the  bullroarers  used  bj  the  Wiradthuri  tribes 
on  the  Macquarie,  Began,  and  other  rivers.  It  was  given  to  me  by 
the  headman  of  a  tribe  on  the  former  liver,  and  was  used  in  the 
Burbung  ceremonies  of  his  tiibe.^  It  is  made  of  brigalow  wood,  and 
is  nearly  13f  inches  long,  2^  inches  wide,  and  -j^  of  an  inch  thick. 
A  cross  section  through  the  widebt  part  would  be  similar  to  Fig.  6, 
but  correspondingly  l2U*ger.  A  string  is  fastened  over  the  small  knob 
at  the  tapering  end,  in  the  same  way  that  a  whip  is  fastened  to  its 
handle. 

Fig.  8  is  the  small  bullroarer  or  moonibear  used  by  the  same  tribes  as  Fig.  7. 
It  is  made  of  sandal- wood,  its  length  being  5^  inches;  its  breadth 
^  of  an  inch ;  and  its  greatest  thickness  -^  of  an  inch  The  stiing  and 
handle  attached  thereto,  when  given  to  me  by  the  natives,  were  of  the 
following  measurements:  The  handle,  made  of  mungal  wood,  2  feet 
7  inches  long,  and  the  string  attached  to  it  2  feet  8  inches  in  length. 
The  moonibear  is  sounded  at  the  Burbung  ground  during  the  oontinu- 
ance  of  the  ceremonies  of  initiation. 

The  form  of  the  bullroarer  shown  in  Figs.  7  and  8,  representing  the 
large  and  small  kind,  with  the  manner  in  which  the  string  is  attached 
to  them,  are  in  use  over  a  large  area,  extending  from  the  Macquarie  to 
the  Culgoa  rivers,  and  probably  farther  north.  Among  the  tribes  on 
the  Culgoa,  the  larger  instrument  is  called  touddoolnurran^  and  the 
smaller,  ghidjookumbul,  and  both  are  used  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
the  mudthega  and  moonibear  herein  described. 

Fig.  9.  This  drawing  represents  the  goonandhakeea  of  the  tribes  scattered  over 
the  country  between  the  Hunter  and  Macleay  rivers  in  New  South 
Wales.  It  is  used  at  the  Eeeparra  and  Dhaigai  ceremonies  in  the 
manner  described  in  my  paper  on  the  *'  Keeparra  Ceremony  of  Initia- 
tion.'^ The  instrument  illustrated  is  made  of  iron  bark,  and  is  15^ 
inches  in  length,  and  3^^^  inches  broad.  It  is  ^^  of  an  inch  through 
the  thickest  part,  a  cross  section  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  10.  There 
is  a  hole  at  the  narrow  end  of  the  instrument  for  the  insertion  of  t lie 
string. 

Fig.  11  shows  the  mooroonga  of  the  tribes  occupying  the  Shoalhaven  river  and 
south-east  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is  used  at  their  initiatiin 
ceremonies  in  the  way  described  in  my  paper  on  the  Bunan.^  The 
drawing  shows  a  mooroonga  made  of  stringy  bark  wood,  13  inches 
long,  2^  inches  wide,  and  ^^  or  an  inch  thick.     In  the  smaller  end  is 

'  *'The  Bora  of  the  Kamilaroi  Tribes,"  *•  Proc.  Boy.  Soc., Tictoria,"  ix  (N.S.)., 
137-173. 

^  A  small  bullroarer,  called  mooniburribean,  similar  in  shape  to  Fig.  5,  but 
plain  at  the  edges,  is  also  used  at  the  Bora  ceremonies. 

*  **  Joum.  Anthrop.  Inst.,"  xxv,  315  :  Loc,  cit,  319. 

*  *'  Joum.  Anthrop.  Inst,"  xxvi,  320,  338. 
»  "  American  Anthropologist,"  Wash.,  x. 
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a  hole  for  the  string,  and  at  the  wide  end  there  is  a  Lirge  triangular- 
shaped  notch  out  oat  of  the  wood,  a  pecnliaritj  I  hare  also  obserred  in 
the  bollroarers  (mmdjeegangS^  used  by  the  Wiradthuri  tribes  located 
on  the  upper  Murmmbidgee  riyer. 

Vig.  12  represents  the  dkooanbooka  or  yoolundry^  the  bull-roarer  in  use  among 
toe  Clarence  and  Bichmond  river  tribes,  and  adjacent  districts.  Ito 
length  is  1  foot  11^  inches,  the  breadth  slichtly  orer  4|  inchee,  and 
its  greatest  thickness  about  }  of  an  inch.  Its  form  differs  frcon  anj 
of  the  others  shown  on  the  plate,  by  haying  a  nick  cut  in  the  small  end 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  attachment  of  the  string.  One  side 
of  the  instrument  is  of  the  usual  convex  form,  whilst  the  opposite  side 
is  slightly  hollowed  or  concayc,  as  illustrated  by  a  cross-section  through 
the  widest  part  of  the  instrument  (Fig.  16).  On  the  concave  side  is  a 
shallow  hols  or  pit  about  ^  of  an  incn  deep,  above  which  are  several 
transverse  lines,  extending  almost  the  width  of  the  instrument.  Along 
the  median  axis  of  the  convex  face  of  the  bullroarer  are  about  half-a- 
dosen  Y-shaped  devices,  with  the  apices  pointing  towards  the  larger 
end,  and  on  each  side  of  these  marks  are  one  or  more  rows  of  dots. 
As  the  large  and  fmall  bidlroarcrs  used  by  the  tribes  mentioned  are 
both  markra  in  a  similar  manner,  the  carving  on  the  convex  side  of 
the  dhalgMiigun  is  shown  in  Fig.  13,  in  order  to  save  giring  duplicate 
drawings  of  each  instrument. 

Fig.  13  is  a  drawing  of  the  dhalffvugun,  or  small  bullroarer,  equivalent  to  the 
moonibear  (Fig.  8),  and  is  used  by  the  same  tribes  as  Fig.  12.  The 
instrument  illustrated  is  5  inches  in  length,  nearly  an  inch  in  breadth, 
and  -fg  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  made  of  myrtle  wood.  The 
handle  and  string  attached  to  it  when  in  use  are  somewhat  shorter 
tiian  Uiose  attaclied  to  Fig.  8.  It  is  likewise  rounded  on  one  aide,  and 
sh'ghtly  hollowed  on  the  other  as  in  Fig.  15,  and  has  the  same  ohaxac- 
ters  carved  upon  it  as  the  larger  instrument. 

In  some  of  the  bullroarers  which  have  a  nick  or  notch  in 
the  end  to  which  the  string  is  attached  (as  in  Figs.  12,  13), 
there  are  also  a  few  small  projections,  somewhat  resembling 
the  teeth  of  a  saw,  on  both  edges  of  the  instrument,  about  on  a 
level  with  the  hole,  or  slightly  in  advance  of  it.  When  the 
string  or  sinew  is  passed  through  th.e  hole,  it  is  also  twisted 
round  the  bullroarer,  and  the  raised  teeth  referred  to  prevent 
its  slipping,  and  make  the  fastening  more  secure. 

Fig.  14.  This  drawing  shows  the  ffheewarra  or  ngaranya^  the  small  bullroarer 
used  at  the  initiation  ceremonies  of  the  tribes  occupying  the  Macleay 
and  Bellinger  rivers,  on  the  ucrth-ea^t  coast  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  length  is  A\  inches,  the  breadth  -ff  of  an  inch,  and  its  thickness 
^  of  an  inch.  It  is  attached  to  a  handle  and  has  a  short  string,  and  is 
used  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the' moonibear}  These  tribes 
also  use  a  larger  instrument  called  yeemboonml^  which  is  similar  in  all 
respects  to  Fig.  9  already  described,  and  therefore  a  separate  illustra- 
tion of  it  is  not  necessary. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  there  is  no  fixed  size  for  either 
the  large  or  small  kinds  of  bullroarers  among  any  of  the  tribes. 
The  larger  the  instrument  the  louder  the  sound,  provided  it  be 
properly  made,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  harder  to  swing  it, 
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and  the  wear  upon  the  string  is  increased  by  the  greater  weight. 
Generally  speaking,  a  bullroarer  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  in 
length  is  found  sufficiently  large  for  all  purposes.  Bullroarers 
of  the  moonibear  type  are  made  just  heavy  enough  to  give  them 
the  necessary  impetus  through  the  air. 

Among  the  native  tribes  near  Townsville,  and  other  parts  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  Queensland,  I  have  seen  bullroarers  made 
of  a  thin  flat  piece  of  wood  resembling  a  parallelogram  in  shape, 
with  the  comers  slightly  rounded  off.  Another  peculiarity  of 
these  instruments  was  that  the  end  containing  the  hole  through 
which  the  string  was  inserted  was  slightly  wider  and  heavier 
than  the  other  end.  They  were  about  1  foot  long  and  2  inches 
wide,  of  the  usual  thickness,  and  were  bevelled  off  towards  the 
edges,  which  were  blunt  like  those  illustrated  in  this  paper. 
The  strings  were  generally  made  of  human  hair. 
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March  9th,  1897, 
K  W.  Brabbook,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Prerideni,  in  the  Chair, 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  signed. 

The  following  communication  was  read  by  the  Author : — 
"  The  Mythology  of  Wise  Birds,"  by  Dr.  Colley  March. 

The  Pbesident,  Sir  H.  Low,  Dr.  Garson,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr. 
Atkinson,  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  B.  Pusey  discussed 
the  paper,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed. 


The  Berbers  of  Morocco.    By  W.  B.  Harris. 

The  term  Moors  is  so  generally  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Morocco,  that  there  are  many  who  are  unaware  to-day  that  the 
population  of  that  benighted  empire  consists  of  two  distinct 
races,  so  distinct  indeed  that  they  boast  of  origins  entirely 
separate  and  apart.  While  the  Arab,  or  Semitic,  invasion  of 
Morocco  did  not  occur  until  many  centuries  after  the  Christian 
era,  the  Berbers,  a  distinctly  Hamitic  race,  had  been  inhabiting 
North  Africa  from  time  immemorial,  even  if  it  was  not  the 
cradle  of  their  race.  Of  these  Berbers  but  little  is  known. 
True  it  is  that  Algeria  and  Tunis  have  been  opened  up  to 
European  ideas  and  influences,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  retiring 
character  of  the  Berbers  has  tended  not  a  little  to  keep  their 
race  in  the  background,  though  the  French,  often  enough,  have 
found  it  no  easy  task  to  subdue  and  pacify  these  turbulent 
people.  But  even  before  the  conquest  by  France  of  Algeria, 
the  Berber  people  of  that  country  had  amalgamated  far  more 
largely  with  the  Arabs  than  has  even  been  the  case  in  Morocco. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  easy  to  find,  for  in  Algeria  while  both 
races  were  governed  for  long  periods  by  an  extraneous  power 
— Turkey  and  Turkish  Beys — it  was  only  natural  that  the 
tribes  of  the  two  races  in  question,  who  shared  between  them 
the  proprietorship  of  the  soil,  should  find  a  common  cause. 
Xor  did  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  French  troops  tend  to 
widen  any  breach  that  might  exist  between  the  two  races,  for 
here  again  it  was  a  mutual  defence  of  the  country  and  the 
religion  they  both  shared  against  a  foreign  and,  to  them,  infidel 
power. 
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But  in  Morocco  there  has  been  no  common  cause  to  unite  the 
Berbers  and  Arabs,  for  since  the  first  conquest  of  the  country 
by  the  invading  Semites,  a  deadly  hatred  has  existed,  which 
bums  to-day  as  fiercely  as  ever,  fanned  into  rebellion  and 
warfare  whenever  the  dominating  Arab  power  attempts  to 
enforce  tribute,  or  practises  some  nefarious  act  of  treachery,  in 
which  act  the  Moorish  Government  is  unequalled,  upon  the 
more  confiding  and  more  manly  Berbers.  Everything  in  fact 
has  tended  through  all  these  centuries  to  widen  the  breach 
between  them,  uutil  to-day,  even  when  inhabiting  common  soil 
in  the  cities,  the  two  races  remain  entirely  separate.  So  far  do 
they  hold  aloof  one  from  another  that  it  is  almost  always  a  rule 
to  find  the  members  of  each  people  favouring  certain  parts  of 
the  towns,  and  congregated  together  in  quarters  of  their  own. 
Thus  it  is  that  at  Tangier,  where  the  representatives  of  the 
Berber  race  axe  almost  entirely  EiflSs  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  of  whom  more  anon,  while  the  town  is  given  over  to  the 
Arab  or  Moorish  population,  the  descendants  of  the  Hamitic 
stock  have  built  themselves  an  extensive  village  of  thatch  huts 
on  the  summit  of  a  near  hill,  where  they  reside  and  own  an  alle- 
giance little  more  than  nominal  to  the  Basha,  or  Governor  of 
Tangier,  whose  residence  stares  them  in  the  face.  And  so 
throughout  all  Morocco,  with  the  exception  of  the  southern 
capital,  Marakesh,  where  the  Berber  population  is  much  larger, 
and  where  they  seem  to  have  so  far  amalgamated  as  to  share 
the  same  quarters  of  the  city.  But  it  is  not  with  the  Berbers 
who  have  left  their  wild  mountains  to  congregate  in  the 
proximity  of  the  towns  that  we  have  to  do  here,  for,  although 
even  in  this  case  the  type  and  language  have  remained  un- 
changed, they  have  to  some  extent  adopted  the  customs  and 
the  habits  of  the  Moors,  and  accordingly  some  of  the  typical 
race  character  which  is  only  to  be  found  to-day  in  the  remoter 
portions  of  the  country,  where  the  officials  and  rapacity  of 
the  Moorish  Government  have  not  reached  them,  and  the 
immorality  and  depravity  of  the  Arab  are  as  yet  unknown. 

The  Berber  iK)pulation  of  Morocco  may  be  divided  into  four 
distinct  classes,  three  of  which  alone  can  lay  claim  to  possess- 
ing the  pure  blood  of  their  original  ancestors.  Although  these 
four  divisions  possess  much  in  common  there  are  yet  great 
differences  to  be  distinguished  by  the  observer.  That  they  own 
a  common  origin  none  can  doubt,  and  to  this  too  tradition 
clearly  points.  There  is  a  tale  well  known  amongst  the 
Berbers  of  Morocco  of  which  the  true  and  hidden  meaning  is 
yet  to  be  evolved. 

Once,  so  the  story  runs,  their  conmion  ancestor  lived  in  a  far 
away  land  where  storms  of  wind  were  of  constant  occurrence. 
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Upon  a  certain  day  a  young  girl  of  the  people  was  passing  by 
the  road-side  when  a  king  rode  past.  A  gust  of  the  wind 
raising  her  garments,  more  of  her  body  than  was  decent  was 
exposed  to  view.  The  king  laughed,  and  for  very  shame  the 
girl  and  her  tribe  migrated  and  came  into  what  is  now  Morocco. 
This  tale,  told  to  the  writer  by  representatives  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  Berber  race,  differs  little  if  anything  in  detail  in 
the  mouths  of  any,  and  seems  as  well  known  in  the  Eiff,  to  the 
extreme  north  of  Morocco,  as  it  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Atlas  Mountains.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  quoted  by 
Eiffi  and  Susi  alike,  these  divisions  of  the  race,  together  with  the 
Berbers  of  the  Central  Atlas  range,  speak  languages  which, 
though  undoubtedly  related,  are,  except  for  individual  words, 
imintelligible  one  to  another,  while  in  outward  appearance  the 
type  is  very  different. 

Mention  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Berbers  by  name,  and 
their  geographical  distribution,  is  necessary  before  any  details 
as  to  their  manners  and  customs  and  modes  of  life  can  be 
entered  upon.  Commencing  from  the  north  of  the  country 
we  find  the  long  strip  of  Mediterranean  coast  between  the 
French  frontier  of  Algeria  and  the  mountains  to  the  south  of 
Tetuan  inhabited  by  the  EiflBs,  perhaps  the  wildest  and  most 
turbulent  of  all.  Cut  off  from  these  to  the  south  by  Arab 
tribes,  and  inhabiting  the  northern  and  central  slopes  of  the 
Atlas  range,  from  Fez  on  the  north  to  Marakesh  in  the  south, 
are  the  purest  Berbers  of  Morocco,  the  unexplored  and  little 
known  tribes  of  Beni  Mgild,  Ait  Yussi,  Ghiata  Beni  Mtir  and 
others.  South  of  the  western  slopes  of  the  Atlas,  that  is  to 
say,  south  and  west  of  Marakesh,  along  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  and  the  valley  of  the  Wad  Sus,  are  the  Susi  tribes, 
with  which  may  be  counted  those  of  Haha,  Mtuga  and  others. 
South  of  these  again  and  extending  along  the  northern  limits 
of  the  Sahara  and  the  valley  of  the  Wad  Dma  are  the  Drauis, 
or  as  they  are  more  commonly  called  amongst  their  own  people, 
the  Haratin,  a  name  implying  freemen  as  against  slaves.  It 
is  to  this  division  of  the  people  that  reference  was  made  above 
when  it  was  stated  that  one  class  could  not  boast  of  pure 
Hamitic  origin,  for  so  largely  have  these  Drauis  intermixed 
with  the  black  tribes  of  the  Northern  Sudan  that  in  type,  as 
well  as  in  colour,  they  show  more  signs  of  their  negro  than 
their  Berber  origin,  though  their  language  is  more  closely 
related  to  that  of  the  other  Berber  people  than  it  is  to  the 
Genaui'a  of  the  Sudan. 

Having  now  briefly  dwelt  upon  the  sections  of-  the  Berber 
race  to  be  found  in  Morocco,  some  few  words  must  be  said 
as  to  their  nomenclature  and  the  terms  they  use  in  describing 
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themselves.  While  the  name  Berber  is  traced  back  to  an 
original  chieftain  "  Barbar "  by  some  who  have  studied  more 
or  less  this  interesting  people,  they  themselves  generally 
know  of  no  such  fable  as  far  as  the  writer's  researches  have 
been  able  to  discover,  though  the  division  of  the  people  in- 
habiting the  central  Atlas  undoubtedly  do,  in  speaking,  use 
Berber  (plural  Berebber)  as  one  of  their  names,  though  even 
here  they  prefer  the  term  Shleh  (plural  Shloh)  which  in  their 
language  signifies  "  nobility."  This  term  is  common  to  all,  even 
the  Eiffis  using  it  of  themselves,  though  less  commonly  than 
any  other  section  of  the  people.  A  second,  and  as  it  were 
classical  name,  "  Amazigh  " — also  meaning  nobility, — is  found, 
though  it  scarcely  ever  is  used  colloquially,  being  referred  to 
almost  solely  when  inquiries  are  being  made  from  the  people 
themselves  as  to  their  origin. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  race  which  possesses  vastly 
superior  characteristics  and  qualities,  should  for  these  many 
years  have  lain  under  the  yoke  of  Arab  supremacy,  and 
especially  so  when  in  certain  parts  of  Morocco  the  population 
is  entirely  Berber.  More  than  one  reason,  however,  has  tended 
to  prevent  any  great  rising  of  the  Shloh  people.  Primarily  they 
are  devout  Moslems,  and  although  but  rarely  recognising  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Moorish  Sultans  they  reverence  their 
Shereefian  descent  from  the  Prophet  himself,  and  hold  his 
person  in  a  sort  of  sanctity  which,  so  long  as  no  payment  of 
tribute  is  levied,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  a  rising.  But  what 
more  probably  influences  their  general  bearing  toward  the 
Arabs  and  the  Government  is  the  state  of  eternal  warfare 
existing  amongst  themselves.  It  is  a  case  not  only  of  tribe 
against  tribe  and  family  against  family,  but  often  even  of 
individual  against  individual.  And  this  proneness  on  their 
part  to  local  strife  is  taken,  much  advantage  of  by  the  Sultan 
and  his  advisers,  who  make  a  point  of  stirring  up  bloodshed 
by  reference  to  ancient  quarrels,  or  by  promises  for  the  future, 
in  any  case  in  which  the  amalgamation  of  two  or  more  tribes 
seems  likely  to  threaten  either  the  throne  or  the  Arab  tribes. 
In  places  where  the  influence  or  arms  of  the  Sultan  have 
enforced  a  certain  amount  of  nominal  Government  amongst 
the  Berbers  warfare  is  of  every-day  occurrence,  and  it  may 
almost  be  asserted  that  every  penny  of  the  small  taxation 
collected  from  them  is  only  forthcoming  after  bloodshed.  Even 
in  such  districts  as  the  Government  has  been  able  to  subdue, 
the  representatives  of  the  Sultan  are  members  of  the  tribe  they 
are  commissioned  to  govern,  as  no  stranger  could  even  attempt 
to  hold  jurisdiction  over  so  wild  and  turbulent  a  people.  The 
position  of  the  Berber  governor  of  a  Berber  tribe  is  by   no 
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means  an  enviable  one,  for  between  the  constant  demands  for 
cash  on  the  part  of  his  superior  government  and  the  difficulty 
and  danger  incurred  in  procuring  the  same  from  a  dissatisfied 
and  rebellious  people,  his  life  is  in  daily  danger  from  one 
source  or  the  other,  and  while  assassination  by  his  own  tribe's- 
people  is  bad  enough,  the  horrors  and  tortures  of  the  dungeons 
of  a  Moorish  prison  are  even  worse.  The  spirit  and  bravery, 
however,  of  these  governors  is  not  seldom  shown,  and  it  is  only 
a  few  years  ago  that  a  "  kaid,"  Ait  Yussi,  when  besieged  by  his 
own  subjects  and  finding  all  escape  hopeless,  blew  himself  and 
his  family  and  castle  to  pieces  by  igniting  tfa^d  macazine,  having 
previously  opened  the  doors  so  as  to  fill  the  place  with  his 
enemy ;  while  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  kaid  of  Glawa, 
one  of  the  most  important  if  not  the  most  important  Berber 
subjects  of  the  Sultan,  is  often  the  first  to  clunb  the  scaling 
ladder  when  besieging  some  rebellious  castle  in  his  own  juris* 
diction.  But  even  in  their  warfare  each  division  of  the  Berber 
race  presents  characteristics  of  its  own.  In  the  BLBT,  for 
instance,  where  bloodshed  and  blood  feuds  are  of  evory-day 
occurrence,  but  few  pitched  battles  take  place,  the  avenger 
preferring  to  dog  his  enemy's  steps,  till,  from  behind  some  bush 
or  stone,  he  is  able  to  pull  the  trigger  upon  him.  To  such  an 
extent  have  their  blood  feuds  increased  in  the  Biff  that  the 
people  of  the  tribes  of  that  country  assert  that  no  one's  life  ia 
safe,  for  the  very  fact  of  relationship  or  tribal  fellowship  with 
another  renders  a  man  liable  to  lose  his  life  at  any  moment.  This 
is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  so  many  Biffis  to-day  inhabit 
Tant^ier,  for  here  at  least  the  laws  of  blood  feud  of  revenge  can 
be  laid  aside,  though  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  that  a 
would-be  avenger  will  trudge  the  long  mountain  journey  on 
the  chance  of  a  shot  at  his  quondam  enemy.  Only  a  compara- 
tively few  months  since  certain  members  of  a  Biffi  tribe 
journeyed  to  Tangier  and  took  their  revenge  upon  another 
family  in  the  public  market-place,  where  for  some  minutes  a 
regular  fusilade  took  place  and  several  lives  were  lost.  That 
the  Eiffis,  in  common  with  the  other  membera  of  the  Berber 
people,  are  possessed  of  great  courage  there  is  no  doubt,  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  fought  and  practically  routed  the 
Spaniards  in  the  vicinity  of  Melilla  in  1894  clearly  demon- 
strated the  fact.  The  facilities  with  which  they  have  been 
enabled  to  procure  arms  from  smugglers  from  Spain  and 
Gibraltar  has  rendered  them  more  dangerous  than  ever,  and 
tliere  is  scarcely  a  male  member  of  any  of  their  large  tribes 
wlio  is  not  possessed  of  a  Remington  rifle  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  ammimition.  Even  in  quasi-civilized  Tangier  the 
Kifli  tribesmen  carry  European  rifles,  though  it  must  be  con- 
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fessed  that  they  are  an  orderly  body  of  men,  and  in  spite  of 
occasional  bloodshed,  tend  much  to  keep  the  peace.  They 
act  as  guards  over  houses  and  property,  and  woe  betide  the 
robber  at  whom  is  levelled  a  Riffi  firearm.  A  picturesque 
group  a  collection  of  these  EiflSs  make,  in  their  dark  "  Jelaba," 
or  hooded  garments,  and  with  their  long  scalp  lock  wound 
round  their  heads  or  tucked  into  the  yards  of  yellow  woollen 
thread  which  they  wear  in  place  of  turban  or  tarboosh.  As 
a  rule  of  short  or  medium  stature,  they  vary  very  much  in 
colour  and  complexion,  for  while  many  are  red-haired,  red- 
bearded  and  blue-eyed,  the  majority  are  fair  skinned  but  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes.  Their  language,  which  they  presen'^e  and 
speak  amongst  themselves  habitually,  is  incomprehensible  in 
general  to  the  remainder  of  the  Berber  people,  though  in 
individual  words,  and  even  in  a  few  expressions,  similar,  if  not 
tlie  same.  No  writing  in  then*  tongue  exists,  though  Eiffia,  as 
it  is  called,  is  when  necessary  written  in  Arabic  characters, 
for  throughout  their  country  the  religious  class  are  taught  to 
read  the  Koran — though  many  do  not  understand  a  word  of 
what  the  Arabic  means — and  thus  a  knowledge  of  Arabic 
characters  is  gained.  Although  jealously  guarding  their  country 
from  European  influence,  and  the  Eiflf  has  never  yet  been 
explored — they  seek,  on  emigrating  to  Tangier,  work  with 
Europeans  and  become  most  trusty  and  trustworthy  servants, 
faithful  and  affectionate  and  ready  to  protect  their  masters  by 
word  or  act.  As  a  rule  they  take  to  gardening,  though  many 
become  indoor  servants,  for  which  their  quiet  and  pleasant 
manners,  good  looks  and  honest  characters  fit  them. 

While  strict  Moslems  they  do  not  seem  to  be  fanatical,  and 
are  altogether  in  their  natures  much  less  passionate  than  their 
Arab  neighbours.  Their  morality,  too,  is  vastly  superior  to 
that  of  the  Moorish  townspeople,  and  they  seem  to  appreciate  to 
some  extent  the  pleasures  of  home-life.  The  women  do  not  as 
a  rule  cover  their  faces,  except  when  in  the  town,  or  anywhere 
where  the  glance  of  Moorish  eyes  is  likely  to  fall  upon  them 
1  u  their  own  country  the  veil  is  practically  unknown. 

The  wildest  specimens  of  these  Riffi  tribespeople  who  are 
ever  to  be  seen  in  Tangier  are  undoubtedly  the  traders  in  wood, 
who  in  summer  sail  along  the  coast  in  their  clumsy  boats  with 
raised  prow  and  helm,  and  bring  the  pine  wood  with  which 
their  country  abounds  for  sale.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  these  very  boats  and  very  men  are  the  same  that  are 
responsible  for  the  constantly  recurring  acts  of  piracy  off  the 
Riti  coast,  for  which  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  is  for  ever  paying 
indemnities.  Even  large  sailing  craft  are  attacked,  the  crews 
bound  han  1  and  foot,  and  the  vessel  literally  stripped  of  every- 
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thing  except  sufficient  sail  to  carry  the  ship  away,  after  the 
departure  of  the  pirates.  These  Riffis  of  the  Mediterranean 
are  the  sole  survivors  of  the  much-dreaded  Barbary  Corsairs  of 
the  olden  days,  whose  pillaging  is  said  to  have  been  carried  as 
far  as  the  northern  coast  of  Spain  and  the  western  end  of  the 
English  Channel. 

With  regard  to  peculiar  characteristics  amongst  the  Riffis,  the 
Moslem  religion  has  obliterated  most,  for  in  accepting  it  they 
have  accommodated  themselves  to  the  legal  and  religious  rites 
incorporated  in  Islam.  Therefore  in  such  events  as  marriage 
ceremonies,  etc.,  one  may  search  in  vain  for  some  remnant  of 
pre-Islamism.  Their  music  has,  however,  survived  in  the  RifiF, 
where  the  double  pipe  of  reed,  and  two  ox  horns,  is  still  to 
be  found,  though  nowhere  else  existing  in  Morocco.  The  form 
of  their  native-made  guns  is  peculiar  to  themselves,  though 
this  must  be,  of  course,  a  comparatively  late  distinction.  In 
clothing  they  wear  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Moorish 
mountaineers,  with  the  exception  of  the  embroidered  woollen 
shirt  in  place  of  the  cotton  garment  now  in  vogue,  but  even 
this  is  fast  disappearing  as  European  goods  are  gradually 
finding  a  market  in  their  country.  The  only  absolutely  dis- 
tinctive feature,  then,  about  the  lUffi  is  the  "  gitaya,"  or  scalp 
lock,  which  is  left  to  grow  thick  and  long,  and  is  either  plaited 
and  wound  round  the  head  or  twisted  into  the  ''kheit,"  or 
turban  of  yellow  thread.  Beyond  this,  a  peculiar  look,  to  be 
recognised  only  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  distinguish 
them,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  a  Riffi  from  an  ordinary 
mountaineer  of  Morocco,  for  although  the  latter  speak  entirely 
Arabic  to-day,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  they  share  a 
common  Berber  ancestor  with  the  Riffis. 

Although  these  wild  tribes  of  the  Riff  coast  are  the  Berbers 
who  most  commonly  come  under  the  notice  of  Europeans,  from 
their  proximity  to  Tangier  and  the  number  who  have  settled 
there,  they  are  by  no  means  the  most  interesting  of  the  Berber 
people,  and  to  find  the  present  representatives  of  the  purest 
stock,  where  extraneous  influences  have  borne  but  little  or  no 
effect;  one  must  seek  the  wild  and  almost  inaccessible  country 
to  the  south  of  Fez,  or  the  snowy  heights  of  the  Atlas  Mountains 
and  the  country  lying  beyond. 

Whilst  the  Berbers  of  the  Riff  and  the  Atlas  are  dwellers  in 
fixed  abodes  built  of  stone  or  native  concrete,  those  of  the  forests 
of  Ait  Yussi  and  Beni  Mgild  are  largely  a  nomad  population 
and  reside  in  tents,  while  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Sahara,  both  sedentary  and  nomadic  Berbers  are  found.  When 
the  haunts  of  the  wandering  tribes  are  visited  by  explorers,  for 
so  far  all  attempt  to  penetrate  into  their  country  has  failed  it 
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will  certainly  be  there  that  the  most  typical  and  interesting 
characteristics  will  be  found ;  for  by  their  practice  of  retuing 
into  the  high  mountains  and  dense  forests  on  the  approach  of 
danger,  these  warlike  and  untamed  people  have  never  been 
conquered,  and  have  therefore  adopted  less  than  any  other 
portion  of  their  people  the  Arab  habits  and  customs,  though  in 
this  case  also  their  religion  must  have  done  much  to  make  them 
forget  and  disregard  tlieir  old  traditions.  But  the  fact  that 
they  have  never  come  into  contact  with  outside  influences,  with 
the  exception  of  such  Arab  ideas  as  have  penetrated  into  their 
country,  must  have  tended  much  toward  their  retaining  their 
primitive  customs,  and  it  is  in  that  direction  that  the  explorer 
interested  in  the  history  and  folklore  of  their  race  must  turn 
his  steps.  So  little  interest  is  paid  to  such  subjects  by  the 
Arabs,  and  so  little  does  one  come  into  contact  with  these  tribes 
in  Morocco,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
collecting  any  notes  upon  them.  Many  inquiries  on  the  part 
of  the  present  writer  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  account  of  only 
one  ceremony  which  is  not  in  common  practice  amongst  the 
Arabs  of  Morocco.  AVhen  after  a  wedding  feast  the  time  has 
arrived  that  the  bride  should  proceed  to  the  tent  of  the  bride- 
groom, the  entire  company  retires.  The  youth  thereupon  moimts 
his  bride  and  himself  upon  a  mare  and  gallops  amongst  the  tents 
of  the  village,  the  girl  screaming  out  the  while  and  striking 
each  tent  three  times  with  a  stick,  as  if  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  she  is  being  abducted  by  force.  No  one  of  the  writer's 
informants  could  give  any  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  ceremony, 
beyond  stating  that  "  formerly  '*  brides  were  abducted.  A  like 
custom  exists  to-day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tangier.  When 
the  women  congregate  in  the  fields  to  weed  the  green  barley  or 
reap  the  crops,  a  straw  figure,  dressed  like  a  woman,  is  taken 
with  them.  This  figure  is  stood  up  in  the  field  amongst  the 
corn.  Suddenly  men  appear  from  a  neighbouring  village 
mounted  on  horses  and  mares,  and  galloping  into  the  field 
the  figure  is  lifted  on  to  a  horse  and  stolen,  amidst  the  screams 
and  cries  of  the  women.  A  fresh  body  of  horsemen  then 
appear  upon  the  scene  and  the  straw  lady  is  rescued,  and 
handed  from  one  to  another  and  fought  lor,  until,  generally  in 
a  very  dishevelled  condition,  it  is  returned  to  the  women  again. 
No  regular  day  is  arranged  for  this  pretended  abduction,  the 
time  depending  upon  the  state  of  the  crops,  but  the  day  and 
hour  are  made  pul)lic  previous  to  the  event.  Each  village 
formerly  practised  this  mimic  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
imitation  lady,  but  now-a-days  it  has  dropped  largely  out  of 
practice  and  is  but  seldom  seen. 

The  writer's  personal  experiences  amongst  the  Berbers  has 
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lain  almost  entirely  in  the  southern  portion  of  Morocco, 
amongst  and  beyond  the  Atlas  Mountains. 

Although  this  district  joins  that  inhabited  by  the  Susis  and 
the  Haratin  of  the  Wad  Draa,  the  population  belongs  to  the 
second  division  of  the  Berbers  enumerated  above,  viz.,  those 
holding  the  central  portion  of  the  Atlas  chain,  and  the 
country  to  the  south  and  east,  and  thus  more  closely  allied  to 
these  tent  and  forest  Berbers  both  in  language  and  character 
than  either  to  the  Susis  or  Drauis.  In  appearance  they  differ 
considerably,  for  while  the  wilder  section  show  distinctly  the 
high  cheek  bones,  copper  complexions  and  narrow  eyes  of  their 
Hamitic  extraction,  the  generality  of  the  Atlas  and  trans- Atlas 
Berbers  show  characteristics  as  much  Semitic  as  Hamitic,  and 
no  doubt,  though  proud  of  their  origin  and  retaining  their 
language  as  well  aa  their  hatred  of  the  Arab,  they  are  tainted 
with  Moorish  blood.  In  costume  they  differ  entirely  from  the 
Berbers  of  North  Morocco,  for  here  the  short  brown  "jelab"  or 
sleeved  cloak  joined  in  front  and  boasting  a  hood  is  replaced 
by  long  flowing  robes.  The  "haik" — the  toga-like  garment 
lx)th  in  shape  and  manner  of  wearing — or  the  long  "  slham  "  is 
worn  over  a  cotton  shirt  or  "  chamim '  which  reaches  the  anklesi, 
and  which  is  very  seldom  indeed  girded  at  the  waist,  the 
Shloh  of  this  part  having  a  great  but  inexplicable  objection  to 
wearing  a  belt  or  sash.  In  the  higher  Atlas  the  "  slham "  is 
i^placed  by  the  "  khenif,"  a  curious  cloak  of  black  sheep's  wool, 
nmch  decorated  and  betasseled,  and  bearing  in  the  centre  of  the 
hack  a  large  oval  patch  in  dull  red  and  small  designs  in 
coloured  threads  or  silk.  This  distinctive  garment,  which  is 
only  found  in  a  certain  part  of  the  Atlas,  is  said  to  crop  up 
again  amongst  the  Berbers  of  a  mountainous  range  in  Tripoli 

It  is  in  this  part  of  Moix)CCo  too  that  the  great  "  ksor,"  or 
castles,  which  the  Berbera  affect,  are  found.  The  origin  of  this 
style  of  architecture  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  so  far 
resembles  the  form  of  early  Phoenician  buildings  as  to  point  to 
that  origin.  Nor  is  it  an  improbable  one,  for  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  early  Phoenician  colonists  in  Africa,  and  the 
(arthaginians,  built  themselves  defensible  fortresses,  the 
manner  and  fashion  of  which  has  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  and  is  still  adopted  to-day. 

Nothing  can  strike  the  explorer  who  succeeds  in  penetrating 
into  these  regions  more  tlian  the  first  view  of  these  strange 
buildings,  which  even  to  our  European  ideas  are  of  great  size. 
As  a  rule,  there  are  many  such  "  ksor  '*  clustered  together, 
forming  a  stronghold  of  whatever  tribe  may  inhabit  the  district. 
They  resemble  one  another  in  the  form  of  structure  very 
largely,  what  difference  there  is  to  be  remarked  being  more  in 
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size  than  in  style.  A  square  block  of  "tabia" — ^the  native 
form  of  concrete — forms  the  centre  of  the  building,  at  each  comer 
of  which  rise  towers,  tapering  from  the  ground  upwards  and 
ending  in  highly  decorated  and  castellated  summits.  But  few 
or  no  windows  appear  from  the  outside,  though  here  and  there 
are  loopholes,  used  more  for  the  defence  of  the  place  than  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  light.  The  lower  storey  rooms  are 
usually  absolutely  devoid  of  any  aperture  save  the  door,  which 
as  often  as  not  is  closed,  while  the  upper  storey  is  lighted  by 
holes  in  the  roof  which  also  answer  the  purpose  of  chimneys. 
Any  intermediate  storey  that  there  may  be  is  blessed  with  a 
few  small  narrow  windows.  The  necessity  of  this  incon- 
venience with  regard  to  the  supply  of  light  and  air  is  clear 
enough  when  some  study  has  been  made  of  the  people,  and 
their  circumstances  taken  into  account,  for  glass  is  unknown 
and  the  cold  of  winter  intense,  though  more  probably  their 
architects  are  influenced  more  by  their  desire  to  render  the 
building  easily  defensible  and  as  nearly  impregnable  as 
possible,  than  by  any  ideas  of  comfort  or  convenience. 

It  is  in  this  portion  of  Morocco,  to  the  south  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains,  that  tribal  warfare  is  most  rife,  and  it  is  seldom 
indeed  that  fighting  is  not  occurring  in  some  part  or  other  of 
the  barren  inhospitable  valleys  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
range. 

During  a  visit  paid  a  month  or  two  since  by  the  present 
writer  to  the  Kaid  of  Glawa*s  stronghold  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Glawi  pass,  be  was  able  to  collect  many  notes  regarding 
the  fighting  pmpensities  and  manner  of  waging  war  existing  in 
these  regions.  Space  does  not  admit  of  any  detailed  description 
of  the  manner  of  attack  and  defence  of  the  "  ksor,"  but,  as  a 
rule,  failing  starvation  or  a  breach,  the  place  is  carried  by 
means  of  scaling  ladders  thrown  up  against  the  walls.  What 
was  more  interesting  than  the  descriptions  of  the  actual  fighting 
was  the  manner  of  the  division  of  the  spoil,  for  here  the  Berber 
character  can  be  traced,  the  laws  and  customs  regarding  loot 
and  suchlike  being  no  doubt  of  great  antiquity.  First,  with 
regard  to  the  prisoners  taken  by  either  side.  In  a  country 
where  blood  feuds  are  forever  being  waged  a  life  is  worth  a  life, 
and  a  life  spared  means  death  as  a  rule  to  the  sparer  or  one  of 
his  family.  Thus  it  is  that  all  males  are  put  to  the  sword,  or 
as  a  matter  of  fact  stabbed  to  death  with  the  curved  dagger 
of  the  country.  The  women  are  allowed  to  go  free,  though 
women  in  child  are  as  a  rule  sacrificed,  for  fear  that  another 
male  may  be  given  to  the  enemy;  otherwise  no  women  are 
touched.  If,  however,  any  girl  or  young  woman  is  found 
pleasing  by  her  captor  he  can  claim  her,  though  he  is  obliged  to 
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marry  her,  and  she  becomes  his  legal  wife,  and  any  children  she 
may  bear  liim,  his  legal  offspring.  Very  different  this  to  the 
moi-e  revolting  ideas  of  the  Arabs,  whose  brutality  to  women 
prisoners  is  extreme.  For  the  rest,  all  goods  and  chattels, 
cattle  even,  become  the  property  of  the  first  to  lay  his  hands 
upon  them,  though  the  loot  is  as  often  as  not  shai^  amongst 
the  victors.  There  is  another  feature  in  their  warfare,  however, 
that  must  be  described,  and  which  tends  to  lessen  the  idea  of 
wilful  cruelty  that  exists  amongst  these  Berbers,  and  shows 
that,  though  all  male  prisoners  are  put  to  death,  they  do  not  take 
life  needlessly,  and  that  it  is  only  of  a  necessity  that  these  rigid 
laws  are  put  in  action.  There  are  inhabiting  these  districts  con- 
siderable numbers  of  Jews,  who  eke  out  an  existence  by  the 
work  of  artificers  and  petty  traders.  As  a  rule  they  iiiJiabit 
villages  of  their  own,  but  it  often  happens  that  they  are  found 
within  the  walls  of  some  ''Ksor"  after  its  fall  In  this  case 
their  lives  are  invariably  spared,  and  they  are  handed  back  to 
their  co-religionists  for  a  ransom,  while,  except  in  very  rare  coses 
indeed,  the  Jewish  women  are  untouched,  and  allowed  to  return 
to  their  fellow  people,  and  given  an  escort  that  they  may  do  so  in 
safety.  The  Berbers,  one  and  all,  express  the  loat^ng  they 
feel  for  the  butchery  of  their  warfare,  but  feud  and  quarrel  in 
sparsely  populated  districts  render  such,  they  think,  necessary,' 
for  the  advantage  in  numbers  of  even  one  man  tells  in  their 
fights. 

A  word  must  be  said  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews  of 
these  regions  enjoy  immunity  from  robbery  and  pillage,  for  no 
practical  government  exists.  In  their  case,  an  ancient  system 
known  as  "  debeha,"  or  "  sacrifice,'*  is  in  vogue.  In  plain  words, 
the  ancestors  of  Jewish  families  have,  by  means  of  '*  a  sacri- 
fice," fallen  under  the  actual  protection  of  certain  Berber  families 
who  guarantee  them  from  ill-treatment  or  robbery  in  return 
for  a  certain  annual  payment.  Any  injury  to  the  Jew  is 
looked  upon  as  a  personal  matter,  and  the  protecting  Berber 
takes  up  the  quarrel  as  if  it  were  his  own.  The  system  is 
excellent,  and  the  Jews  reside  in  greater  security  in  these  wild 
regions  than  is  the  case  where  lawless  Arabs  rob  and  ill-treat 
them  in  other  parts  of  Morocco. 

There  is  yet  another  feature  found  throughout  the  Berljer 
race  in  Morocco,  of  which  mention  must  be  made,  and  this 
is  the  "  zitat "  or  "  mzareg."  Both  words,  though  not  originally 
meaning  the  same,  have  come  to  be  identical  in  use,  as  terms 
for  *'  safe-conduct."  Thus,  a  stranger  can,  provided  a  member 
of  the  tribe  is  with  him  as  "  zitat,"  pass  in  absolute  security 
through  that  tribe.  *'  Mzareg,"  by  translation  "  a  spear,"  is  a 
term  that  has  descended  from  antiquity,  and  owes  its  origin 
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to  the  fact  that  in  former  times  a  member  of  the  tribe  would 
give  his  spear,  marked  no  doubt  by  some  tribal  emblem  and 
recognizable  by  the  remainder  of  the  tribe,  to  a  stranger,  and 
this  article  was  suflBcient  as  a  guarantee  that  his  life  and 
^property  were  safe.  Any  mishap  that  might  befall  him  would 
be  avenged  by  the  owner  of  the  spear.  The  same  custom  holds 
good  to-day,  though  spears  have  long  since  disappeared.  As  a 
general  rule  a  member  of  the  tribe  accompanies  the  stranger, 
though  sometimes  a  turban  or  handkerchief  are  given,  which 
are  worn  in  some  prominent  position  by  the  holder,  so  as  to  be 
apparent  to  all.  The  last  district  of  which  the  inhabitEtnts 
possess  unadulterated  Berber  blood  is  the  Sus,  or  wide  valley 
and  surrounding  moimtains  that  lie  to  the  south  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  Atlas  range.  The  population  is  here  a  sedentary 
one,  the  houses  resembling  as  a  rule  the  '*ksor"  described 
above,  with  the  exception  that  little  or  no  decoration  is  to  l>e 
found,  and  the  high  towers  are  generally  absent.  The  Sus 
valley  possesses  a  large  town,  Tarudant,  the  population  of  which 
is  almost  entirely  Berber,  though  the  officials  representing 
the  Moorish  Government  are  usually  Arabs.  The  Susis  are 
renowned  as  gunmakers,  workeis  in  silver,  and  as  gardeners. 
They  are  as  a  rule  short  men  of  copper-coloured  complexion, 
high  cheek  bones,  and  narrow  dark  eyes,  and  in  this  they  show 
tlieir  Hamitic  extraction  far  more  largely  than  the  Berbers 
last  described.  They  have  the  reputation  of  being  skilled 
astronomers,  astrologers  and  doctoi-s,  and  also  of  possessing 
charms  for  discovering  hidden  treasure.  Their  knowledge  of 
astronomy  is  certainly  very  limited,  but  as  to  the  other  sciences 
and  arts  to  which  they  lay  claim — astrology  and  ti^easure 
finding — the  writer  s  ignorance  of  the  subjects  does  not  allow 
of  any  fair  judgment  of  their  skill  on  his  part. 

Witli  regard  to  the  Haratin,  or  fourth  division  of  the  Berbers 
of  Morocco,  only  a  few  words  need  be  said,  for  so  tainted  are  they 
by  black  blood  that  they  have  almost  more  in  common  witli 
the  negro  than  with  their  Hamitic  ancestors.  Thev  inhabit  the 
northern  strip  of  the  Saham  desert,  their  principal  *'  ksor  '*  being 
situated  upon  the  Wad  Draa.  Tlieir  language,  Shelha,  largely 
mixed  with  the  Genauia  of  the  Sudan,  is  known  as  Drauia. 
Many  of  these  people  emigrate  into  Morocco  and  Algeria  on 
account  largely  of  the  scarcity  of  cultivated  and  food-producing 
land  in  their  own  country.  They  become  as  a  rule  water 
carriers  and  gardenere,  though  they  are  willing  to  engage  in  any 
labour  not  needing  great  skill.  They  are  honest,  thrifty  ana 
shy,  pleasant  and  good-natured,  but  as  a  rule  stupid.  They 
seldom,  if  ever,  become  ser\'ants,  with  the  exception  of  gai- 
deners,  and  although  sedentary  in  their  own  country  are  fond 
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of  wandering  from  place  to  place,  working  a  month  or  two  in 
each,  and  finally  returning  to  their  homes  with  sufficient  means 
to  purchase  a  small  portion  of  land  which  will  allow  of  the 
production  of  enough  food  to  hold  life  together.  Such  briefly 
are  the  Berbers  of  Morocco,  a  division  of  the  Hamitic  people 
well  worthy  of  study  and  discovery,  who  have  held  themselves 
aloof  from  Arab  and  European  alike,  and  whose  wild  country 
has  been  visited  so  seldom  that  the  explorers  who  have  reached 
any  portion  of  it  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one's  hands. 
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March  30th,  1897. 
E.  W.  Brabrook,  Esq.,  Y,^,A.\' President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  signed. 

A  series  of  Photographs,  by  Mr.  V.  Portman,  Esq.,  illus- 
trating the  making  of  an  Adze  by  the  Andamanese,  was 
exhibited  and  explained  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Eead. 

The  following  communication  was  read  by  the  Author : — 

"The  Diviner  and  his  Rod,"  by  T.  V.  Holmes,  .Esq.,  and 
discussion  was  carried  on  by  Professor  Rupert  Jones,  Messrs. 
CoLLiNGWOOD,  HowARTH  and  Others. 

Mr.  Holmes  also  exhibited  and  read  a  short  paper  on  a 
curious  case  that  had  been  used  in  smuggling  whiskey  between 
England  and  Scotland.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
for  the  two  papers. 


April  13th,  1897. 
E.  W.  Brabrook,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  signed. 

The  following  communication  was  read  by  the  Author : — 

"  Some  points  in  connection  with  the  Anthropology  of  the 
Kafirs  of  the  Hindu  Kush."  The  lecture  was  illustrated  bv 
the  Optical  Lantern. 

The  President  thanked  Sir  George  Robertson  for  the  paper 
he  had  read,  and  discussion  was  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Clodd 
Crooke,  Balfour,  Read,  Colungwood,  Leitner,  and  Gomme, 
and  on  the  motion  of  the  President  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks 
to  Sir  George  Robertson  was  passed. 
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KIpieistan  and  its  People,    By  Sir  George  Scott 

EOBEKTSON,  KC.S.L 

[with  PLATia  VII   AKB  VIII.] 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  begin  this  paper  by  reminding 
you  that  Kafiristan  is  a  country  consisting  of  an  intricate 
series  of  valleys,  side  ravines  and  gullies  formed  by  spurs  of 
the  Hindu  Kiish  and  their  sub-divisions,  which  run  down  on 
the  Indian  side  of  that  great  westward  continuation  of  the 
mighty  mountain  barrier  separating  India  and  Afghanistan 
from  the  rest  of  Asia.  The  exact  technical  geographical  posi- 
tion of  this  country  need  not  concern  us  here ;  the  only  point  of 
chief  importance,  in  that  connection,  is  that  Kafiristan  is  a 
highland  region,  subject  to  snowfall  and  severe  cold  in  the 
winter,  while  the  heat  of  the  summer  months,  though  great, 
bears  no  resemblance  to  that  stokehold  temperature  which  is 
common  in  India  at  an  identical  season  of  the  year.  You  must 
please  bear  in  mind,  then,  that  this  region  is  hidden  away 
between  Afghanistan,  Chitral,  Badakhshdn,  and  the  independent 
Khanates  north  of  Peshawer,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  India  you  are  accustomed  to  picture  in  imagination. 

In  considering  the  manners  and  customs  of  Kdfiristan,  the 
influence  of  climate  and  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
country  must  not  be  forgotten,  although  the  importance  of  these 
two  factors  in  modifying  the  habits  of  a  people,  need  not  be 
insisted  upon  further  before  such  an  audience  as  this.  Eoughly 
speaking  the  climate  of  Kafiristan  is  temperate.  The  heat  does 
not  exceed  that  of  Italy  in  the  summer,  nor  is  the  cold  at 
moderate  elevations — say  up  to  7,000  feet — greater  than  that  of 
some  parts  of  Scotland  in  the  winter.  The  rainfall  is  incon- 
siderable ;  the  arable  lands  depend  mainly  upon  snow  water  for 
their  moisture.  Irrigation,  consequently,  is  necessary  nearly 
everywhere.  An  almost  complete  absence  of  wind,  in  the 
deep  narrow  valleys,  is  the  last  peculiarity  which  need  be  now 
mentioned. 

I  have  decided  to  make  a  somewhat  unusual  departure  this 
evening,  and  to  offer  my  information  about  Kafiristan  in  the 
form  of  a  true  story.  That  method  seems  to  me  best  suited  for 
the  sliort  time  at  my  disposal.  It  will,  I  think,  prove  convenient 
to  you  also  ;  perhaps  more  so  than  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  string 
together  a  series  of  bald  dry  facts  upon  a  subject  which  is  prac- 
tically unknown  to  many  here  to-night.  My  story  will  be 
illustrated  at  the  end,  but  the  pictures  are  intended,  not  so 
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much  to  depict  the  actual  scenes  I  am  about  to  relate,  as  to 
give  some  general  idea  of  environment  and  to  amplify  the 
narrative. 

Once  upon  a  time  in  the  little  hospital  for  women  which,  as 
is  the  custom  of  all  Kafir  settlements,  lies  just  outside  the 
village  of  Kamdesh,  Kazhirbri,  the  wife  of  Lutkara,  of  the 
Demidari  clan  of  the  Kam  people,  gave  birth  to  a  little  son. 
Her  age  was  only  sixteen,  although  she  had  been  married 
several  years,  and  had  long  ago  put  aside  the  fillet  which  binds 
the  locks  of  the  girl  for  the  headdress  which  is  the  national 
symbol  of  womanhood.  When  she  heard  her  child  was  a  boy, 
her  rapture  was  such  that  she  became  half  unconscious,  so  well 
did  she  know,  poor  thing,  the  terrible  lot  of  women  in  her 
country,  neglected  in  childhood,  overworked  as  field  slaves  when 
they  grew  older,  and  despised,  badly  fed  and  passively  ill- 
treated  all  their  lives,  except  for  a  few  short  days  in  early 
maturity  when  kind  human  nature  brightens  with  love  even  the 
moral  and  physical  degradation  of  a  Kafir  woman.  Presently 
Kazhirbri  roused  herself  a  little,  for  the  baby,  wrapped  in  a 
fragment  of  half  cured  goatskin,  was  gently  placed  in  her  arms, 
and  she  knew  that  the  ceremony  of  naming  him  was  to  take 
place.  She  hoped  her  boy  might  be  called  Merik,  as  that  was 
the  name  of  a  youth  she  had  dearly  loved,  but  whom  she  never 
could  have  married,  nor  ever  thought  of  marrying,  for  he  be- 
longed to  her  mother's  clan,  and  everybody  knows  a  Kafir  may 
not  marry  so  near  a  relative  any  more  than  he  may  marry  into 
his  father's  or  his  father's  mother's  clan.  Kazhirbri  remembered 
that  one  of  her  husband's  ancestors  had  been  known  as  Merik, 
so  she  almost  held  lier  breath  as  she  strained  her  liead  to  watch 
the  baby's  lips,  when  a  wise  old  woman  began  rapidly  to  mumble 
over  the  child's  forefathei'S  in  proper  order.  For  that  one 
mentioned  by  the  reciter  at  the  instant  the  suckling  began  to 
feed,  would  be  the  infant's  name  for  life.  Alas !  Merik  was 
mentioned  and  passed ;  the  infant  commenced  to  drink  when 
the  word  Lutkam  was  in  the  air,  therefore  he  became  Lutkani 
Lutkiim,  that  is  to  say,  Lutkam  the  son  of  Lutkam. 

After  twenty-one  days  mother  and  child  returned  home,  the 
proper  ceremonies  ha\dng  been  duly  observed.  Kazhirbri  was 
still  weak,  for  she  had  been  very  ill.  But  the  end  of  the  year 
was  approaching  and  the  Indian  com  crop  still  had  to  Ije 
carried,  so  very  soon  she  was  to  be  seen  toiling  along  the  steep 
inclines,  the  baby  tucked  into  the  front  of  her  single  tunic- like 
garment,  and  a  huge  load  crushing  down  her  fragile  body.  Her 
husband  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  but  he  had  only  one  other 
wife  at  this  time,  and  she  was  very  old,  so  Kazhirbri  had  to 
work  long  before  she  was  fit  to  do  so,  while  he  went  to  join  his 
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partuer  at  the  grazing  groun^H  to  bring  liack  the  flocks  ami 
.  herds  from  beyond  a  Deigbbourin^  jiasB  before  the  snow  came. 
For  otherwise  they  might  fall  an  easy  prey  to  a  marauder, 
l^ecanse  no  others  of  the  tribe  \s'oiild  lie  near  enongli  to  lieip. 
Then  came  the  cold  weather  aiid  the  bad  food,  whidi  alone 
women  get,  only  occasionally  siijiiilenieuted  by  the  great  public 
feasts  given  by  rich  men  qualifying,  in  that  cuiioua  way,  for 
high  social  and  religious  rank  in  the  tribe.  So  she  never 
recovered  her  lost  strength,  but  two  years  later,  when  small- 
pox waB  making  its  periodic  devastation,  killing  or  crippling 
children  by  the  8Core,Kazhirbri  also  caught  the  disease  and  died. 

As  I  have  said,  her  husband  was  by  ao  means  unkind  for  a 
Kafir,  so  althoi^h  he  had  noticed  her  long  continued  incapacity 
for  hard  work  with  something  like  resentment,  yet  as  she  was  the 
mother  of  his  only  boy,  that  is  to  say,  his  only  son  who  hail  not 
slave  blood  in  his  veins,  he  htid  always  i-efrained  from  active 
imkindness,  nor  had  he  ever  (bought  of  selling  her.  Indeed, 
while  she  lay  iU,  he  did  everything  he  thought  might  save  her 
life.  He  sacrificed  a  cow  to  Iinra  and  distributed  its  flesh,  he 
also  lit  a  big  fire  in  the  dying  woman's  room,  where  he  inviltHi 
a  large  company  to  dance  to  the  music  of  a  couple  of  squeaking 
pipes,  played  by  neighbours,  while  slaves  lianged  an  accommni- 
ment  upon  drums.  The  guests  slmfHed  and  stamped  till  the 
sweat  ran  down  their  faces.  Kafirs  are  always  iu  splendid 
training,  but  the  reek  of  that  sick  room  tried  even  their  siaewy 
frames.  Yet  nothing  would  ajjiiease  the  gods,  and  one  night 
the  firing  off  of  an  old  niuski-t  tohl  all  who  were  interested  in 
her  fate  that  Chandlu  Kazhirbri.  [.utkiiiii  istri,  tb.it  is,  Kazlurbri, 
the  daughter  of  Chandlu,  the  wife  of  Lutkam,  was  no  more. 
Lutkam  thereupon  gave  a  feast,  which  is  still  remembered  for 
the  quality  of  the  wine  handed  round.  Everybody  came,  high 
and  lowly,  as  the  donor  was  universally  respected  for  his  birth, 
his  wealth  and  for  the  number  of  enemies  he  had  slain.  Dead 
Kazhirbri,  her  thin  waxen  features  just  discernible  amongst  the 
gaudy  shawls  which  covered  the  body,  was  raised  on  her  bed, 
from  time  to  time,  while,  to  the  sound  of  music,  relatives  and 
fiiends  danced  round  the  corpse,  some  in  tears  and  with  grief- 
convulsed  features,  but  many  smiling  and  happy.  In  the 
inti;r\al8  orators  extolled  her  family  and  her  husband's  an- 
cestore,  while  her  toothless  old  mother  crooned  lamentations 
intermittently. 

Lutkam,  the  son,  was  too  small  to  feel  his  loss.  He  no  longer 
was  carried  daily  to  the  fields  nor  did  he  trot  home  over  the 
steep  hillsides,  steadying  his  baby  footsteps  by  frequent  grabs 
at  the  red  edge  at  the  bottom  of  his  mother's  skirt,  which  is  at 
a  height  convenient  for  the  hand  of  a  two-year-old  child.     But 
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he  was  now  the  delight  of  his  father,  who  never  tired  of  carrying 
him  about,  or  showing  off  or  playing  with  the  mannikin.  It 
was  amusing  to  see  the  way  the  man  was  tyrannised  over  by 
liis  pigmy  son,  who  always  got  his  way  in  the  end.  Once 
for  instance,  he  insisted  upon  going  too  near  Imra's  shrine, 
where  children  are  not  allowed.  The  father  got  angry  because 
a  sacrifice  was  being  made  in  the  presence  of  a  large  congre- 
gation ;  he  even  cuffed  the  boy  to  drive  him  back.  Speechless 
with  anger  and  surprise,  the  little  fellow  stamped  and  raged 
until  his  repentant  sire  gave  in,  and  let  him  go  where  he  liked, 
before  sobbing  himself  to  sleep  between  the  parental  knees. 
All  the  bystanders,  and  even  the  great  priest  himself,  murmured, 
somewhat  dubiously,  that  Imra  would  never  mind  such  a  tiny 
child  as  that  approaching  his  holy  place. 

Gradually  the  fat  little  limbs  hardened,  and  the  small  frame 
grew  sturdy  and  healthy,  so  that,  except  for  a  little  ophthalmia 
and  a  slight  eruption  of  the  shaved  head,  Lutkam  the  younger 
became  as  pleasant  to  look  upon  as  an  average  English  boy. 
With  the  growth  of  the  body  the  mind  also  expanded;  his 
surroundings  educated  him.  At  first  he  shrieked  at  the  sight 
of  the  great  wooden  efligies  under  the  shed — the  village  Wal- 
halla — and  even  when  his  own  mother's  image  was  erected  a 
year  after  her  death,  although  he  enjoyed  the  fun  of  the 
dancing  and  the  feasts,  and  ever  afterwards  felt  proud  of  the 
size  and  magnificence  of  the  statue — because  it  indicated  the 
grandeur  of  his  family — still  for  a  long  time  he  dreaded  the 
gWe  of  the  round  eyes  made  of  white  stones.  Next,  he 
learned  to  merely  wonder  at  the  grotesque  objects,  and  to  play 
about  them  without  concern ;  finally,  he  came  to  despise  all, 
except  a  very  few  of  his  own  ancestral  monuments,  and  even 
to  throw  stones  at  them. 

Until  the  age  of  eleven  Lutkam's  dress  was  a  simple  goat- 
skin and  nothing  more.  His  pursuits  consisted  mainly  of  long 
absences  with  his  father  at  the  pasture  lands,  where  dairy  pro- 
duce, which  constituted  the  wealth,  or  at  any  rate  the  income, 
of  the  family,  had  to  be  looked  after.  In  the  winter,  when 
the  flocks  were  brought  nearer  home,  much  of  the  boy's  time 
was  spent  in  the  village,  where  he  gradually  developed  in  skill 
and  strength  until  a  stone  shooter  and  toy  weapons  were  re- 
])laced  by  a  good  strong  bow  with  a  sheath  of  iron-tipped  arrows. 
When  his  father  s  blacksmith  slave  forged  him  a  dagger,  Lutkam 
knew  the  delights  of  manhood.  Henceforward  darkness  had 
no  terrors  for  him ;  with  dagger  on  belt  he  could  wander  any- 
where at  night,  for  Yush,  the  evil  one,  who  lurks  in  rocks  to 
seize  hapless  travellers,  has  no  power  against  a  Kafir  wearing 
the  national  weapon. 
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In  this  same  year  three  important  events  occurred  Lutkdm 
became  entitled  to  wear  the  clothes  of  a  man,  he  went  on  his 
first  raid,  and  his  father  was  killed  in  circumstances  I  shall 
relate  to  you.  A  friend  who  was  passing  through  the  compli- 
cated ceremonies  compulsory  for  all  who  desire  to  be  "jast" 
(or  headmen)  allowed  Lutkam  to  participate  in  that  part 
which  qualifies  boys  to  put  on  trousers,  so  his  forehead  and 
shins  were  smeared  with  blood  and  he  was  acknowledged  a 
man. 

Often,  while  tending  goats  and  cattle,  his  father  or  the 
servants  had  been  obliged  to  be  on  the  defensive  against 
marauders ;  he  had  also  seen  one  or  two  very  loose  hill  skir- 
mishes in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  and  once  all  had  to  fly  for 
their  lives  from  Pathans  who  were  following  Lutkam's  uncle 
to  get  vengeance  for  a  midnight  murder  in  their  village  ;  but 
times  had  changed  of  late  years,  strong  kings  ruled  in  Afghani- 
stan and  in  Chitral,  and  Lutkam  had  never  seen  a  man  slain. 
Shortly  after  he  attained  manhood,  as  above  described,  during 
a  sacrifice  to  the  war  god,  Gfsh,  the  wild  under-priest,  who 
used  to  get  temporary  inspiration  at  such  times,  suddenly 
declared  the  god  demanded  more  offerings,  and  had  given  the 
single  mandate  "  Attack ! "  The  tribal  elders  at  once  met  in 
excited  conclave  to  debate  this  subject.  As  all  tried  to  argue, 
to  declaim  at  the  same  time,  the  outcry  was  great.  Only 
occasionally  was  there  a  lull  when  the  stentorian  tones  of  the 
high  priest  vanquished  and  stilled,  for  the  instant,  all  other 
voices.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  god's  orders  must  be 
obeyed,  and  that  a  neighbouring  Kafir  tribe  should  be  raided, 
as  it  was  obviously  out  of  the  question  to  assault  Afghanistan 
or  Chitnil,  while  in  the  valley  specified  there  was  good  pros- 
[)ect  of  plunder. 

Xo  sooner  was  this  decision  made  known  than  every  male 
rushed  for  liis  arms,  messengers  were  sent  hot  foot  to  all  the 
other  tribal  \dllages,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  the  fighting 
men  had  assembled  and  started.  The  female  augurs  of  Badamiik 
declared  the  omens  propitious,  so  the  expedition  left  in  happy 
consciousness  of  supernatural  approval.  All  the  women  left 
tlie  fields,  donned  every  bit  of  finery  they  owned,  or  could 
borrow,  to  dance  incessantly  day  and  night  to  the  gods,  in  order 
that  tlie  tribe  might  get  much  loot  and  the  men  come  back 
uninjured.  Many  brandished  daggers  or  axes.  At  midnight  or 
very  early  morning,  the  fitful  blaze  of  a  bonfire  flashed  now  and 
again  upon  gleaming  steel,  or  illuminated,  for  an  instant,  horned 
head-dresses,  and  strange  clad  sombre  figures,  bowed  with  weari- 
ness, but  moving  with  fantastic  energy ;  female  voices,  tired,  but 
shrilly  discordant,  added  to  the  feeble  drum  tap  of  a  slave  boy. 
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were  the  only  sounds  as  this  Walpurgis  witch  throng  flickered 
out  of  the  heavy  darkness  to  be  at  once  reabsorbed  into  it. 

It  was  only  by  extreme  celerity  that  the  warriors  could  effect 
a  surprise.  They  numbered  480,  of  whom  Lutkam  was  almost 
the  youngest.  A  wilder-looking  party  it  would  be  hard  to 
conceive.  About  one-fourth  carried  old  matchlocks.  All  had 
bows  and  arrows  and  daggers,  a  few  possessed  spears,  there  were 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  shields  altogether,  and  not  a  single 
sword  was  to  be  seen.  Most  of  the  men  wore  nothing  but  goat- 
skins— the  hairy  side  out.  These  garments  were  confined  at  the 
waist  by  a  leather  strap,  dotted  with  iron  studs,  which  besides 
the  dagger,  supported  small  leather  pouches,  or  narrow  wooden 
tubes,  strung  together  like  pan-pipes,  for  carrying  gunpowder 
or  articles  of  no  size.  A  few  individuals  of  the  richer  class  had 
coarse  cotton  shirts  and  short  wide  trousei'S  of  the  same  stuff, 
a  dozen  or  so  had  Shin  caps  on  their  heads  and  Chitrali  or 
Minjani  robes  wrapped  round  them,  but  tucked  up  at  the 
waist  so  as  not  to  impede  the  knees  in  walking.  No  order 
was  maintained. 

The  advance  was  led  by  light-limbed  young  braves,  with  one  or 
two  of  graver  years,  wliose  words  were  ever  listened  to  with 
respect,  for  these  men  had  terrible  records,  and  one  was  covered 
with  the  scars  of  wounds.  The  swift  noiseless  step  of  the 
quick-moving  Kafirs  was  strange  to  see;  they  moved  as  fast  and 
silently  as  disembodied  spirits,  but  their  keen  restless  eyes,  the 
frowning  faces,  the  side  to  side  head  jerks,  showed  the  concen- 
tration of  their  minds,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
were  searching  the  hill  sides.  They  hunied  along  in  single 
file,  for  the  track  was  narrow.  At  a  short  interval  came  the 
main  body  with  whom  was  Lutkam,  and  quite  in  the  rear 
certain  old  men  toiled  along  with  one  or  two  cripples  whose 
physical  infirmities  compelled  them  to  lag  behind.  For  a  boy 
Lutkam  was  a  splendid  walker,  but  he  soon  began  to  pant  till 
he  thought  his  breast  would  burst,  and  his  shin-bones  became 
like  red  hot  iron  bars. 

For  hours  the  march  continued,  along  the  face  of  terrible 
cliH's,  through  streams,  or  rarely  over  single  pole  bridges,  and 
seldom  across  level  ground  for  more  than  a  few  yards.  Two 
high  passes  had  to  be  climbed.  At  the  second,  poor  little  Lut- 
kam fell  down  and  was  for  some  minutes  unconscious,  but  he 
was  hurried,  encouraged  or  scolded  by  his  father,  and  at  length, 
without  anything  which  could  properly  be  called  a  halt,  the 
Amzhi  country  was  reached.  The  surprise  was  complete, 
the  few  Wai  Kafirs  about  fled  at  once  and  an  enormous 
booty  in  cattle  and  goats  was  collected.  One  or  two  shots 
were  fired  and  all  seemed  over.     Ardent  young  men  wanted 
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to  start  back  forthwith  to  he  home  first  with  the  good  news, 
but  older  hands  looked  anxious ;  they  warned  all  to  drive  off 
the  animals  quickly  and  to  keep  together.  Indeed,  time  was 
scarcely  allowed  to  eat  the  thick  cakes  of  bread  or  cheese,  or 
the  dried  refuse  of  the  wine  presses.  Such  food  was  hastily 
dragged  from  small  goatskin  bags  or  from  the  receptacle  formed 
by  pouching  up  the  body  garment  above  the  belt ;  it  was 
swallowed  rapidly  while  the  caters  ran  about  and  urged  the 
animals  forward.  But  soon  shots  fell  near,  and  the  enemy 
reinforced  to  his  full  strength,  was  upon  them.  Numbers  were 
on  the  side  of  the  raiders,  but  the  Amzhi  people  were  mad  at 
the  idea  of  losing  their  property.  They  raced  along,  high  up 
the  steep  inclines,  to  charge  down  upon  the  front  or  sides  of  the 
convoy  with  the  courage  of  desperation.  Hand  to  hand  fighting 
with  daggers  was  occurring  intermittently  all  along  the  line. 

Furious  as  were  the  Amzhi,  the  captors  raged  at  the  thought 
of  losing  what  they  had  won,  and  fought  like  Gf  sh  himselt  The 
two  Lutkams  were  at  the  tail  of  the  convoy  with  a  large  group 
of  fellow  tribesmen.  As  they  crossed  a  spot  where  the  narrow 
track  broadened  into  a  small  level  space,  formed  by  a  little  bay 
in  the  hills,  with  the  river  as  the  chord  of  the  aic,  a  strong  band 
of  the  enemy  flashed  down  the  slope  and  fell  upon  them  with 
a  wild  outcry.  Lutkdm,  the  boy,  knew  hardly  anything  of  what 
then  happened,  for  a  gun  fired  close  to  his  ear  deafened  him, 
and  he  stood  paralysed  with  fear.  There  was  a  flash  of 
weapons,  a  gleam  of  passionate  faces  with  staring  ejes^  much 
swaying  to  and  fro,  and  then  it  was  all  over.  Hardly  a  minute 
could  have  passed,  but  the  boy's  father  was  lying  on  the  ground, 
limp  and  still,  with  three  others.  Poor  Lutkdm  could  not  stir, 
he  could  only  gaze  fixedly.  He  saw  a  friend  rapidly  cut  off  his 
father's  head  and  bear  it  away,  someone  dragged  him  by  the 
arm,  he  was  pushed  and  pulled ;  then  the  whole  rear-guard 
went  on  again.  At  this  point  memory  stopped ;  he  indeed  half 
remembers  other  short  furious  incidents,  but  perhaps  they  were 
dreams.  He  recollects  how  he  arrived  at  his  village  and  how 
all  the  women  came  out  in  tears,  with  great  lamentations,  to 
meet  then).  Then  he  slept.  When  he  awoke,  at  least  one  day 
had  passed,  his  legs  ached  with  stiffness,  one  of  his  mothers 
(that  is,  one  of  Ms  father's  wives)  gave  him  food,  whereupon  he 
fell  asleep  again. 

After  the  funeral  rites,  which  included  the  fixing  of  a  straw 
man  to  the  severed  head,  and  much  pomp  and  magnificence  in 
the  shape  of  gorgeous  raiment  for  the  lay  figure,  enormous  public 
banquets,  and  interminable  dances  and  orations,  the  poor  frag- 
ment of  humanity  was  carried  to  the  above-groimd  ceme  t 
to  be  deposited  in  the  family  coflfer  with  vessels  containing  ic 
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for  the  sustenance  of  the  dead  man's  ghost.  Then  the  dancing 
began  all  over  again  round  a  stuflfed  figure  strapped  on  a  bed, 
for  otherwise  it  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  many  times  as 
it  was  energetically  jumped  up  and  down  or  whirled  about  by 
great  warriors,  who  outvied  one  another  in  showing  honour  to 
the  dead  Lutkam  in  this  national  manner.  At  length  all  the 
celebrations  were  ended  and  the  last  old  woman  haS  finished 
mumbling  the  dead  man's  pedigrees,  in  conventional  sorrow,  so 
Lutkam  the  son  returned  to  the  ordinary  work  of  life— for  a 
year  at  any  rate.  Then  the  wooden  eflSgy  would  have  to  be 
erected  with  lavish  entertainments. 

Being  young  he  soon  forgot  his  troubles.  It  was  consoling  to 
stroll  about  in  a  dignified  way,  with  an  old  goatskin,  thrown 
over  his  cotton  clothes  as  a  mourning  garment,  and  to  receive 
the  sympathy  of  the  people.  Much  pleasure  was  also  to  be 
found  in  leading  conversation  to  the  recent  obsequies  of  his 
father  and  to  mention,  casually  as  it  were,  what  enormous  cost 
had  already  been  incurred,  and  then  to  guess  at  what  the  eflSgy 
feasts  would  mean  in  the  way  of  expenditure. 

He  was  not  yet  twelve  years  old,  so  his  uncle  (father's 
brother)  took  charge  of  all  affairs.  This  old  gentleman' was 
reverenced  in  the  tribe  because  of  the  wonderful  number  of 
people  he  had  slain ;  he  now  added  to  the  popularity,  thus 
obtainec'yby  distributing  his  nephew's  goods,  with  a  bountiful 
hand,  under  the  guise  of  paying  adequate  respect  to  the  dead. 
The  boy  did  not  mind;  he  knew  he  was  still  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  the  tribe,  for  his  father  had  been  a  skinflint, 
as  well  as  a  dauntless  blackmailer  all  along  the  frontier,  not 
to  speak  of  his  great  accomplishments  as  a  thief.  He  had 
never  been  lazy  or  careless  when  there  was  a  chance,  however 
remote,  to  get  plunder  or  to  steal,  while  he  would  sometimes 
go  near  to  starving  himself  and  his  family  in  order  to  save. 
As  a  result,  there  were  immense  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  rarest 
cotton  velvet  robes,  as  well  as  gorgeous  sham  brocades  from 
Peshawer,  to  be  found  in  the  rooms  between  the  living  apart- 
ments above  and  the  cow  stables  on  the  ground  floor,  stored 
away  in  those  great  boxes  which  are  used  indifferently  as  recep- 
tacles for  movable  property  or  as  coffins  for  the  dead. 

Lutkam  now  began  to  develop  hereditary  traits  of  avarice  and 
cupidity;  his  soft  boyish  features  had  an  odd  mixture  of 
childishness  and  business  cunning.  Of  the  four  widows  left  by 
his  father,  Lutkam  married  one,  thus  becoming  his  own  step- 
parent, so  to  speak,  while  his  uncle  took  over  the  rest  with  the 
general  management  of  the  land.  Lutkam's  bride  was  three 
times  older  than  himself,  but  a  boy  must  of  courae  have  some 
woman  to  slave  for  him. 
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A  year  later  a  prime  event  occurred.  Some  MusBulm&ns 
were  travelling  in  the  country  under  a  doubtful  permit  They 
were  very  brave  or  reckless  men,  bent  on  trade.  Vcurious 
Kafirs  had  received  bribes  from  them,  and  had  then  gone  away, 
but  as  no  one  uttered  objections  of  any  kind  the  merchants 
concluded  all  was  right,  or  with  Eastern  fatalism  determined  to 
run  the  lisk  in  the  hope  of  big  profits.  One  day  before  the 
]  tarty  was  expected  at  Edmdesh,  five  young  men  of  good  family 
started  down  the  hill  for  a  narrow  level  space  of  ground  by  the 
river's  edge  where  certain  overhanging  rocks  commanded  the 
main  path  and  afforded  an  excellent  hiding  place.  Lutkdm 
was  taken  also.  Concealed  in  such  a  way  that  they  could 
carefully  watch,  the  track  by  the  water,  the  little  company  lay 
in  wait  all  night  and  many  hours  afterwards.  YiUi^ers  con- 
stantly passed  by  but  did  not  see,  perhaps  did  not  care  to  see, 
what  was  going  on.  At  length  the  traders  appeared,  one 
behind  the  other,  four  panting  under  loads,  the  fifth  without  a 
burden,  as  he  was  unweD. 

Devoid  of  suspicion  they  reached  the  place  of  ambush, 
whereupon  the  Kafirs  fired  with  steady  aim,  the  matchlocks 
rested  on  the  rocks.  Although  the  range  was  not  20  yards, 
and  although  each  marksmen  had  had  a  particidar  Mussulman 
assigned  to  him,  only  two  men  were  killed,  and  a  third  wounded. 
Springing  down  from  their  hidden  position  the  Kifirs  quickly 
slew  both  the  Mussulman  that  was  hurt  and  the  other  who  had 
escaped  the  bullets  altogether,  but  the  sickly  youth  was  a  few 
yards  behind  his  friends.  He  stood  for  an  instant,  as  if  turned 
to  stone,  then  he  leapt  back  and  fled  like  the  wind.  But  no 
powers  of  speed  could  enable  a  fugitive  to  escape  thus  in 
Ktifiristan.  This  boy,  for  he  was  scarcely  more  than  a  boy, 
blundered  off  the  right  track,  ran  under  a  bluff,  to  find  himself 
brought  up  at  a  precipice ;  he  doubled,  merely  to  fall  into  the 
arms  of  two  pursuers  who  shouted  over  their  shoulders  to 
Lutkam,  close  behind  them,  "  0  Lutkam,  strike !  strike !  '* 
Lutkam  came  up,  drew  his  dagger,  hesitated  a  second — and 
struck. 

This  proceeding  was  admitted  to  be  a  dubious  one,  so  there 
was  no  dancing  to  the  war  god.  Reticence  was  maintained  on 
tlie  subject,  and  the  incident  itself  came  to  be  stoutly  denied  by 
all  concerned  in  it,  who  found  sufficient  reward  in  the  merchan- 
dise they  obtained  even  after  important  headmen  had  been 
propitiated  by  gifts  lest  they  should  denounce  the  affair. 

Far  different  was  another  exploit,  a  year  or  eighteen  months 
afterwards,  when  Lutkam  and  his  friends  killed  at  night,  as 
they  slept,  three  tribal  enemies  in  the  middle  of  their  own 
village  in  the  Kunar  Valley.     That  enterprise  was  hazardous, 
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for  the  Kafirs  crept  right  ia  amongst  the  foe,  therefore  the  least 
bungling  with  the  dagger  would  have  meant  their  certain 
destruction.  As  it  was,  they  managed  to  sever  the  ears  of  the 
victims,  and  to  bring  away  a  turban  cloth  as  well  Eamdesli 
was  reached  in  the  evening,  so  they  had  to  stop  outside  the 
village  all  night,  in  accordance  with  custom.  Time  passed 
easily,  for  troops  of  friends  came  to  admire  and  congratulate, 
food  also  was  brought  and  splendid  raiment  for  the  next  day's 
functions.  All  was  cheery,  and  the  heroes  occasionally  stood 
up  to  sing  the  song  of  triumph  and  thanksgiving  As  the 
rather  melancholy  notes  floated  over  the  silent  houses,  every 
one  knew  that  not  only  had  Mussulman  enemies  been  slain 
but  that  the  tribe  had  suffered  no  loss. 

Early  in  the  morning,  decked  out  in  finery,  carrying  orna- 
mental axes,  the  young  braves  marched  to  the  dancing  house 
with  all  the  women  of  their  families,  who  were  bright  with 
washed  faces  and  radiant  with  enthusiasm.  Each  female 
carried  a  small  wicker  basket  full  of  wheat.  The  heroes 
deposited  the  turban  cloth  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
rough  stone  altar,  and  with  the  women  stringing  out  behind 
in  a  semicircle,  shuffled  and  stamped  in  the  most  approved 
style.  When  there  was  a  pause,  to  recover  breath,  the  women 
showered  wheat  grains  over  the  young  men.  It  was  a  purely 
domestic  affair,  and  members  of  other  families  passed  by  with 
scarcely  a  glance  at  the  happy  performers. 

By  the  time  he  was  sixteen  Lutkam  had  become  one  of  the 
most  sup'Sap  manji  (cunning  rascals)  in  the  tribe.  Not  that  he 
was  a  bad  boy.  Far  from  it.  According  to  his  lights  he  was  an 
admirable  youth.  He  never  offended  public  opinion,  and  even 
his  sale  to  Mussulman  traders  of  his  two  half-sisters  (daughters 
of  a  slave  mother)  for  robes,  gunpowder,  sham  jewellery  and 
goats,  was  much  applauded  by  his  tribe  and  kinsfolk,  for  it 
proved  that  he  was  a  good  trader,  a  keen  bargainer.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Muhammedans  knew  perfectly  well  they  were 
paying  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  girls ;  but  they  were  glad 
to  get  them,  at  any  cost,  for  the  double  advantage  of  obtaining 
female  slaves  and  at  the  same  time  converting  Kafirs  to  Islam. 

About  this  time  Lutkam  fell  seriously  in  love  with  a  youii<^ 
woman  of  his  own  age,  who  originally  lived  in  the  Dungal 
Valley.  But  her  home  had  been  burnt,  and  she,  with  her 
family,  forced  to  fly  over  the  mountain  ridge  to  the  south  of 
Kamdesh. 

In  former  days  to  conciliate  the  Muhammedans,  their  near 
neighbours,  the  Dungal  people  clothed  their  women  after  the 
Nursut  fashion,  that  is,  in  dark  blue  trousers  which  hung  in 
voluminous  festooned  folds,  a  long  over-skirt  of  the  same  colour 
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anil  a  similarly  tinted  skull  cap  which  covered  long  plaited 
locks.  In  this  garb — which  from  motives  of  economy  she 
still  retained — adorned  with  white  metal  ornaments,  Lutkam's 
Jianc^  looked  a  really  pretty  girl.  Subsequent  to  their 
marriage,  he  and  she,  for  a  week  or  so,  were  so  desperately 
in  love  that  they  made  an  amusing  and  interesting  couple. 
I  frequently  at  that  time  saw  them  seated  together  at  a 
top  verandah  window.  They  were  always  laughing  softly 
and  every  instant  glanced  at  one  another,  perfectly  oblivious  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Of  course  he  could  not  be  seen  walking 
about  accompanied  by  his  wife,  so  when  he  went  abroad  Lut- 
kcim  consoled  himself  with  the  society  of  his  brother-in-law. 
After  about  a  month  of  connubial  happiness  he  quarrelled  in 
a  mild  way  with  his  wife's  brother  and  left  her  to  go  hunting. 
Thereafter  she  was  like  any  other  Kafir's  wife,  a  mere  slave  to 
her  lord. 

On  the  frontier,  Lutkam  blackmailed,  stole,  raided,  and 
occasionally  murdered.  At  home  he  gave  huge  feasts,  bore  him- 
self well  in  quarrels,  made  love  and  danced  with  energy,  and 
ti  ied  to  swindle  everyone  of  his  acquaintance.  Indeed,  his  sole 
fault  was  that  he  was  an  indifferent  public  speaker.  In  time 
lie  attained  the  rank  of  "  jast,"  or  elder  of  the  tribe,  and  every- 
one said  with  a  wise  shake  of  the  head, "  When  he  is  older 
l-iutkam  Lutkam  will  be  a  very  big  man."  Finally,  when  the 
Amir  of  Afirhanistan  advanced  his  claim  to  Kafiristan,  Lutkdm 
fell  upon  evil  days.  Many  of  his  relatives  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Amir;  indeed  it  was  through  Kafir  partizans  that  the 
Afghans  conquered  the  lower  part  of  the  Bashgul  valley,  where- 
upon the  tribes  of  the  upper  portion  saw  the  uselessness  of  fur- 
ther resistance.  Lutkam  thought  the  matter  over  for  weeks,  even 
months,  beforehand.  He  trimmed,  lied  and  doubled  in  a  way 
remarkable  even  for  a  Kafir ;  but  in  the  end  he  was  wrong.  All 
his  flocks  were  seized  and  he  is  now  a  refugee  in  Chitral,  where, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Government  of  India,  he  has  been  pro- 
vided with  land  and  is  fairly  content.  He  is  a  typical  Ktifir 
of  the  well-born  class.  He  has  always  been  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  and  on  more  that  one  occasion  has  given  me  much  help. 
I  also  have  been  able  to  do  something  for  him  in  return.  I  yet 
hope  to  see  him  again  for  he  is  still  young,  so  perhaps  some  day 
we  shall  meet  and  I  shall  again  watch  him  dance  or  swagger, 
hear  him  lie  cheerfully,  and  find  him  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  an  amusing  companion,  a  capital  talker,  and  a  trustworthy 
friend. 

Before  showing  you  the  lantern  slides,  I  wish  to  make  two  or 
three  remarks  concerning  them.  I  wish  particularly  to  say  that 
they  are  of  real  scientific  value.     In  Kafiristan  I  took  a  very 
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large  number  of  photographs.  I  also  brought  away  with  me 
specimens  of  clothing,  weapons,  household  utensils,  musical 
instruments,  etc.  It  is  especially  from  my  photographs  that 
Mr.  McCormick  has  drawn  the  pictures,  which  I  hope  you  will 
agree  with  me  are  clever  and  beautiful  To  give  you  some  idea 
of  how  they  were  done,  I  may  mention  that  the  (hrawing  of  the 
women  dancing,  the  last  of  the  series,  was  carefully  constructed 
from  about  five  and  twenty  of  my  photographs — snap  shot  photo- 
graphs with  a  kodak.  One  or  two  of  the  slides  have  been  made 
direct  from  my  photographs — they  consequently  will  appear  less 
clear  than  those  which  have  gone  through  the  intermediate 
process  of  being  drawn  in  black  and  white  by  Mr.  McCormick. 
Mr.  Simpson  has  taken  great  trouble  in  making  these  slides 
from  Mr.  McCormick's  drawings,  and  I  feel  greatly  indebted  to 
him  for  his  work. 

Mr.  William  Crooke,  after  remarking  on  the  interesting 
paj^er  communicated  by  Sir  George  Eobertson,  suggested  that 
it  might,  with  advantage,  include  more  detailed  information  on 
the  popular  religion  and  folklore  of  a  people  who  stand  as  it 
were  on  the  watershed  of  two  faiths.  That  they  have  been  to 
some  extent  affected  by  Indian  influence  is  clear  from  their 
adoption  from  that  source  of  the  fairy  known  as  the  Yech,  who 
represents  the  Yaksha  of  Hindu  mythology,  the  attendant  on 
Kuvera,  the  god  of  wealth.  It  would  also  be  interesting  to 
work  out  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  affected  by  Greek 
influence,  which  was  ob\dous  in  some  of  the  exhibits  laid  before 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  F.  CoLLlNGWOOD  wished  to  ask  a  purely  ethnological 
question.  He  understood  that  Sir  George  Eobertson  spoke  of 
Tatars  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  described.  It  seemed 
to  him,  the  speaker,  that  most  of  the  photographs  exhibited 
indicated  a  Semitic  facies ;  but  there  was  one  especially  of  two 
young  men  which  showed  unmistakably  Mongolian  origin. 
Could  the  author  inform  the  members  as  to  the  proportions  of 
the  racial  mixture  in  those  people  ? 

Dr.  Lettner:  I  did  not  expect  the  treat  that  we  have  all 
enjoyed  in  having  Kafir  life  and  customs  portrayed  in  the  shape 
of  a  charming  story— an  admirable  precedent  that  readers  of 
papers  on  little  known  tribes  would  do  well  to  follow.  What  I 
expected  from  the  notice  were  such  additions  to  the  Anthro- 
pology of  the  Kafirs  as  "  measurements,"  for,  although  those  of 
the  Dards  and  Kafirs,  who  are  ethnically  kindred  races,  that  I 
now  hand  in  to  the  able  lecturer,  and  to  this  learned  Society 
for  publication  in  its  Journal,  are  only  those  of  twelve  persons, 
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though  typical  of  eight  tribes,  more  are  wanted,  and  would  be 
haUe^  with  special  satisfoction  by  the  Anthropological  Institute. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  subject  of  the  Edfirs  is  one 
which  this  Institute  has  peculiarly  xnade  its  own,  and  its  late 
President  especially,  Dr.  !Beddoe,  examined  the  Eifir  Jamsh^, 
a  nephew  of  the  famous  Greneial  Feramory,  whom  I  brought 
home  in  1872,  with  an  anthropological  minuteness  that  will 
ever  be  an  example  to  the  students  of  our  science.  Several  ol 
you  may  remember  the  narrative  which  he  gave  of  his  adven- 
tures in  the  Amir's  service,  and  the  appeal  he  made  on  behalf  of 
his  fellow  Kafirs  then  already  threatened  by  Afglwn  extirpa- 
tion, enslavement,  and  displacement.  I  can  only  add  that  ma 
account  of  Badakhshdn,  to  which  he  lent  an  Afghan  battery  as  a 
Major  of  Artillery,  was  the  first,  as  it  is  stiU  the  fullest  and 
truest  account  of  that  country  that  we  possess.  What  he  then 
predicted  has  come  true,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  learned 
and  philanthropic  Societies,  in  which  your  Ptesident  took  a 
worthy  part,  the  Kdfirs,  as  a  nation,  exist  no  longer.  The 
vestiges  of  Greek  art,  of  which  the  tripod  in  Sir  G.  Bob^rtson'a 
most  interesting  collection  here  exhibited,  as  well  as  the  dagger, 
oil-lamp  and  footgear,  which  I  have  now  brought,  bear  witness, 
are  being  more  and  more  obliterated ;  the  pictcureeque  multitude 
of  gods  or  deified  ancestors,  whose  equestrian  effigies  in  a 
country  where  horses  are  practically  unknown,show  an  antiquity 
of  Centaurs,  will  be  submerged  in  the  monotony  of  Mahoonme- 
danism,  although  the  national  dances,  of  which  Dr.  Robertson 
has  described  some,  will  linger  on,  and  vestiges  of  their  Bacchic 
hymns,  to  which  Col.  Holdieb  has  alluded,  and  their  dialects, 
which  I  have  been  studying,  will,  as  also  perhaps  the  inscriptions 
Ml  an  archaic  Greek  character  referred  to  by  Mr.  Senost,  may  yet 
recall,  for  a  time,  the  ancient  colony  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Dionysus  at  Nyssa,  and  rediscovered,  as  compatriots,  by 
Alexander's  troops.  Increased  by  Hiram  refugees  from  the 
south,  Buddhist  emigrants  from  ancient  Kabul  and  Kandahar, 
and  Zoroastrians  from  Balkh,  the  ancient  Bactria — all  from 
Mussulman  persecution,  the  Kdfirs  have  resisted  encroachments 
by  Afghans  and  Pathans  for  1,000  years,  at  last  to  fall  before 
modem  weapons  of  destruction.  On  the  confines  of  Kafiristan, 
diseases  and  many  vices  had  before  been  introduced  by  their 
neighbours,  and  the  Bashgalis  were  compelled  by  the  Mehters  of 
Chitral  to  raid  certain  travellers.  Otherwise,  they  ever  pos- 
sessed the  splendid  courage,  the  domestic  affections  and  the 
classical  beauty  to  which  Sir  George  also  bears  his  valuable 
testimony.  Indeed,  in  their  joviality,  love  of  money,  drink, 
fun  and  sport,  fear  of  public  opinion  and  endless  discussions  in 
their  local  parliaments,  they  rather  bear  resemblance  to  their 
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English  "brethren."  They  are  certainly  neither  Semitic  nor 
Turasian,  as  one  or  other  of  the  speakers — certainly  not  Sir 
George — may  appear  to  think.  They  are  not  even  a  branch  of 
the  Iranian  subdivision  of  the  Aryan  family,  but  practically 
pure  Aryans  with  a  strong  basis  of  Archaic  Greek,  The  **  Yatsh," 
to  whom  allusion  has  been  made,  are  not  the  "Yuechi,"  or 
white  Hurs,  but  the  **Yakshas,"  or  the  attendants  on  the 
Indian  Plutus,  Kuvera,  the  god  of  wealth;  beings  sometimes 
good  and  at  other  times  evil,  and  forming  a  charming  antithesis 
to  their  fairies.  Mr.  Clodd,  for  one,  would  greatly  appreciate 
their  folklore  and  that  of  the  Dards,  and  an  example  of  the 
anthropomorphic  tendency  of  the  Kafirs  is  their  expostulation, 
when  dying,  on  the  Lughman  side,  "  You  may  punish  me,  ob 
Deity,  but  I  have  enjoyed  myself."     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Eead  alluded  to  the  interest  of  any  authentic  records  of 
such  an  interesting  district  as  the  Hindu-Kusb,  which,  lying  on 
the  borders  of  so  many  different  races,  would  from  its  physical 
character  naturally  preserve  ancient  customs  and  traditions 
likely  to  disappear  in  the  more  frequented  tracks.  Thus  one 
might  expect  to  find  among  the  Kafirs  traces  of  ancient  civilisa- 
tions like  those  of  Persia,  India,  or  Bactria,  the  latter  art  carry- 
mg  with  it  an  infusion  of  Greek  culture.  Any  one  famih'ar 
with  the  Lycian  tombs  brought  home  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows,* 
and  now  in  the  British  Musexmi,  would  at  once  see  a  strong 
resemblance  between  them  and  the  Temple  of  the  goddess 
Dizane.  Such  a  resemblance  might  perhaps  be  a  coincidence, 
but  we  find  it  somewhat  confirmed  by  tlie  shape  of  the  tripod 
bowl  used  by  the  Diviner,-  which  would  seem  to  be  identical 
with  classical  objects  of  the  same  kind. 

Description  of  Plates 
Plate  VJI. 

Fig.  1.  Dancing  Axe  (eazha)  used  by  bamgul  Kafirs,  shaft  of  wood,  spiral 
ornament  and  knob  at  top  made  of  bras9,  as  is  also  the  blade,  used 
exclusivelj  for  ornamental  and  ceremonial  purposes. 

Fig.  2.  Dancing  Axe  (kazha)  used  by  bashoul  Kafirs,  shaft  of  wood,  carved, 
upper  end  tipped  above  with  brass,  below  with  iron.  The  blade  is 
of  good  steel  with  one  or  two  brass  studs  for  ornament,  and  when 
struck  with  the  finger  nail  should  emit  a  particular  sound.  These 
axes  also  are  only  used  for  ceremonial  purposes  or  as  symbols  of 
dignity.  They  are  highly  valued  and  descend  as  heirlooms  from 
father  to  the  son  who  succeeds  as  head  of  family. 

Fig.  3.  Dagger  (katib).  The  national  wcanon  of  the  Kafir.  Handle  (eatir 
MU8HT)  iron;  sheath  (shpik)  wood  enclosed  in  iron  or  brass, 
except  at  back,  often  ornamented  with  silver  studs ;  blade  (fbus) 

^   Vid.  Fellows,  "  Travels  and  Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  more  particularly 
in  Lycia,"  London,  1852. 

*  Koberteon,  "  The  Kdfirs  of  the  Hindu-Kush,"  London,  1896,  p.  42J. 
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good  »tepl,  edgp  (izni)  dcmble  point  (rnt^B)  itrong.  Uaed  for 
eTery  purpoae  for  vhicli  a  sharp-cdgitd  impleiDciil  can  be  em> 
ployed — for  flglitiog,  fur  k  btiCcheT's  knife,  for  ontling  food,  etc., 
etc. 

Tig.  4.  YcFsei  for  holding  ghee  (I'lariOi'd  butler).  It  is  railed  in  E£l!r 
OUioiEAKiHiK.  Made  of  walnut  wood  clBboratcljr  earri'd.  U 
is  used  as  a  domestic  utensil  and  nlso  at  fii,crif!cDj  lo  LonlDia  tlio 
ghea  with  vhieli  tbe  Arc  is  rondo  to  Bare  up. 

Fig.  B.  Wionowing  (coop  (eBPEiTK)  made  of  oiij  >voo3.  Uuaniniiionled. 
Used  bj  uromen. 

Plate  VIII. 

Fig.   1.  Omainpnlfd  tripad  tiird  b;  lhi3  Waigiil  Kulirs,  tegs  iron,  bowl 
walnut.     It  is   intended  to  bold  food  at  meal  times. 
Bashgul  fulley  wicker  bour-glais-iliaped  luvr  Inblee   (cni 
eitiploycd  foi  IbJA  pur[)ow. 

Fig.  2.  Fenmlo  effigy  (jfHOB  — woii*n  Bod  Bi2i  =  B»TlOT_).  As  tliis  i 
in  A  ouair  it  would  bt>  called  sniMitiBAy  dazi  or  p.isntK 
nkzi.  Krected  to  oiDinorj  of  dceea»cd  jwrson,  one  jei 
funeral  ccreiuuules.       Theso  elEgies  are  of  all  sizes — lUi 

Fig.  8.  Eorrinff  or  brow  oraament  worn  bjwAianL  EARrs.  Mad(>  ol 
Tbe  ornamentation  a  probablj  inlendcd  for  mammary 
Bushgul  wonun'o  large  eBiriugi  aro  called  cbde,  tb 
larietj-  tpck,  and  pariJcular  kinds  haTS  special 
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Discovery  of  the  Lost  Flint  Minks  of  Eoypt. 

By  H.  W.  Seton-Karb. 

Although  these  implements  have  been  last  week  shown  at 
the  Boyal  Institute  and  Boyal  Archaeological  Institute,  this  is 
the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  read  a  paper. 

Tlie  implements  from  Egypt  are  from  the  long-lost  flint 
mines  which  I  discovered  last  November,  with  the  assistance 
of  Johnson  Pacha  and  the  Bedouins. 

They  are  situated  in  the  eastern  desert  of  Egypt,  some  at 
a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Nile,  some  nearer, 
in  the  Wady-el-Sheik  district 

During  a  period  of  three  weeks,  all  the  time  I  could  spare,  I 
made  a  fairly  complete  search  and  examination  of  the  mines, 
from  eight  different  camps.  Many  of  the  types  of  implements 
are  new  to  science ;  I  took  specimens  to  Professor  Petrie  who 
was  excavating  at  Behnesa.  As  they  have  become  the  property, 
as  mentioned  below,  of  the  Liverpool  Museum,  together  with 
the  right  of  description,  I  am  unable  to  say  more,  or  give 
illustrations  in  the  Society's  publications. 

The  workings  are  in  some  cases  along  ledges  on  the  faces  of  the 
clififs ;  in  other  cases  on  level  ground  on  the  step-like  tiers  or 
plateaux,  which  descend  from  the  high  table-topped  mountains 
to  the  dry  sandy  bed  of  the  Wady-el-Sheik.  These  latter 
resemble  the  ruins  of  cities  with  walls  and  towers,  overthrown 
by  an  earthquake,  and  present  a  fearfully  desolate  appearance. 

The  only  vegetation  is  a  scanty  growth  of  desert  plants  in 
the  watercourse  of  the  Wady-el-Sheik.  The  only  wild  animals 
I  saw  for  three  weeks  were  a  herd  of  ibex,  a  gazelle,  a  large 
straw-coloured  mouse  which  came  into  the  tent,  and  some 
horned  vipers  which  the  Bedouins  killed  to  show  me. 

Of  palaeolithic  implements,  or  the  very  earliest  known, 
wliich  we  may  reasonably  imagine  may  date  back  one,  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  years  or  more,  I  only  found  two  at 
the  mines ;  the  remainder  at  Abydos,  Naqada,  Nagh  Hamadi, 
Thebes  and  other  places  in  the  western  desert,  where  I  also 
camped  and  spent  a  considerable  time. 

At  some  mines  near  camp  No.  2,  on  my  third  expedition, 
are  some  shafts  about  2  feet  in  diameter,  filled  up  with  drifted 
sand,  and  surrounded  by  masses  of  excavated  rock  neatly 
arranged. 

Most  of  the  mines  had  a  central  work-place  where  most  of 
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the  objects  were  discovered.  There  is  one  exoeptdon,  namely^ 
the  clubs  or  truncheons  which  lay  distributed  unifoimly  in 
certain  mines  as  though  hurriedly  left  when  the  mines  were 
last  abandoned,  which  perhaps  took  place  long  before  tiie 
historic  periods.  I  therefore  conjecture  that  ec^  workman 
carried  one  attached  by  a  thong,  either  as  a  weapon  or  a  tool 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  H.  O.  Forbes  or  someone  dse  may 
later  on  figure  and  describe  the  unknown  lypes.  They  have 
been  acquired  for  the  Museum  by  the  Corporation  of  liverpooL 

I  have  just  seen  Professor  Petoie^and  he  assigns  an  enormous 
interval  of  time  to  the  types  represented,  namely  from 
palaeolithic  i^es  to  the  12th  dynasty.  Sir  J.  EvBns,  Sir  tL  Peek, 
Professor  Sayce,  Sir  J.  Lubbock  and  others  have  been  hste  this 
afternoon  and  are  prevented  by  engagements  frcmi  attendLc^ 
this  meetins.  With  regard  to  the  truncheons  the  concensus  of 
opinion  is  wat  they  were  used  point-first^  and  from  the  positions 
in  which  they  were  lying,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
they  were  the  tools,  one  of  which  each  workman  carried. 
Professor  Sayce  does  not  agree  with  ProfiBSSor  Petiie,  but  con- 
siders that  aU  the  implements,  without  exception,  are  prehistoria 
I  shall  probably  re-visit  the  mines  to  map  tbenu 

Mr.  Allen  Brown  congratulated  Mr.  Seton-Karr  on  his  most 
important  and  interesting  discoveries  in  Somaliland  and  £^ypt, 
and  also  archaeologists  generally  on  the  valuable  additions  to 
our  knowledge  which  had  accrued  from  Mr.  Seton-Earr's 
repeated  journeys  to  East  Africa. 

His  first  discovery  of  Palaeolithic  Implements  on  or  near  the 
surface  in  Somaliland  was  startling,  but  still  more  so  was  the 
large  mass  of  implements  found  in  one  locality  in  such  a  way  as 
to  indicate  that  there  existed  there  a  large  settlement  or ''  city,*' 
of  these  ancient  men. 

His  discovery,  too,  of  the  old  mines  or  quarries  in  Egypt  was 
also  a  remarkable  find,  for  there  he  not  only  met  with  the  im- 
])lements  of  Palaeolithic  type,  but  the  tools  with  which  the 
flint  had  been  worked. 

In  looking  over  these  large  collections  both  from  the  settle- 
ments and  the  mines  now  exhibited,  he  (the  speaker)  was  struck 
with  the  number  of  specimens,  which  appeared  to  be  of  inter- 
mediate, or  as  he  had  already  suggested,  Mesolitbic  types — be- 
tween the  Neolithic  and  Palaeolithic  forms — intermingled  with 
those  of  Palaeolithic  types — pointing  to  the  evolution  and  con- 
tinuity of  the  existence  of  man  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  the 
evidence  of  which  he  had  laid  before  the  Institute  in  1892. 

What  is  called  (^for  want  of  a  better  definition)  the  Palaeo- 
lithic period  was  one  of  indefinite  extent  and  of  enormous 
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duration,  and  the  forms  gradually  changed;  moreover,  the 
pointed  and  other  implements  were  not  the  work  of  a  par- 
ticular race  or  people,  but  represent  the  simple  ideas  and 
wants  common  to  all,  and  their  course  of  development  or 
grades  of  incipient  culture. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  flint  at  the 
quarries,  which  appeared  to  be  an  impure  earthy  variety,  was 
found  in  layers  in  the  chalk  or  limestone,  as  it  is  found  in 
England,  and  also  whether  the  ancient  workers  followed  the 
lines  of  flint  by  galleries  from  the  shafts  where  they  found  the 
most  suitable  material  as  occurred  in  the  cave  of  Grimes  Graves, 
near  Brandon,  where  the  miners  left  their  picks  of  antler  be- 
hind them,  whereas  the  African  miners  appear  to  have  used 
flint  picks. 

On  the  tables  were  implements  of  quartzite,  and  other  much 
older  rocks  than  flint,  found  at  the  settlement — it  would  be 
interesting  if  Mr.  Seton-Karr  could  tell  us  whether  such  rocks 
were  found  in  the  vicinity,  otherwise  they  must  be  accounted 
for  by  barter  between  tribes.  Although  the  collection  must  be 
regarded  as  prehistoric  and  probably  as  beyond  tradition,  it 
was  of  interest  to  note  that  Somaliland,  in  which  this  large 
collection  of  stone  implements  had  been  discovered,  formed 
part  of  the  region  which  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  believed  to 
be  "  the  sacred  land  of  Punt,''  "  the  Land  of  the  Gods,"  of  the 
inscriptions,  from  which  a  very  early  immigration  into  Egypt 
took  place. 

Eemarks  were  also  made  by  Prof.  Gladstone,  Prof.  Balfour 
Mr.  Stopes  and  others,  to  which  Mr.  Seton-Karr  replied. 

Description  of  Plates, 

Plate  IX. — Fig.  1.  Quartzite ;  Somaliland.  Length,  7^  inches. 
Fig.  2.  Quartzite ;  Somaliland.  Length,  5i  inclies. 
Fig.  3.  Quartzite;  Somaliland.    Length,  7|  inches. 

(All  now  in  the  Museum,  Melbourne,  Victoria.) 

„       X. — Fig.  1.  Quartzite ;  Somaliland.     Length,  7f  inches. 

Fig.  2.  Flint.    From  the  flint  quarries  of   Egypt,  discorered  by 
Johnson  Pasha.     Length,  7i  inches. 

(Both  in  the  Museum  at  Melbourne.) 
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Further  Discotesies  of  Axcient  Stoxe  ImplemesiTS  ih 
SoMAULAM).    By  H.  W.  Seton-Earb. 

[with  PLATB  IX  AYD  X.] 

From  the  results  of  my  sixth  joumey  into  Somaliland,  in 
search  of  palaeolithic  stone  implements,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  large  qiiartzite  and  flint  implements  of  great  weight  and 
size  and  exquisite  workmanship,  and  I  believe  the  most  perfect 
at  present  known,  are  to  be  found  in  one  spot  in  Somaliland, 
and  one  only.  This  spot  I  have  now  thoroughly  searched, 
with,  I  think  I  may  say,  surprising  results,  exceeding  those 
obtained  on  the  same  spot  twelve  montiis  before.  The  small 
implements  which  I  first  discovered  all  over  SomaUland  were 
thought  to  be  neolithic.  During  my  fifth  expedition  I  dis- 
covered this  palaeolithic  settlement  whilst  tracking  lions. 

When  those  first  discovered  were  brought  home  for  exami- 
nation, they  were  thought  from  their  appearance  and  type, 
and  from  the  condition  of  their  discovery  and  situation,  to  be 
of  palaeolithic  age.  The  Treasurer  of  the  Eoyal  Society 
then  made  a  communication  to  that  body  stating^  that  the 
implements  were  absolutely  identical  with  some  from  tlie 
valley  of  the  Somme,  from  the  laterite  deposits  of  India,  the 
North  London  Gravels,  Central  Italy,  the  valley  of  the  Manza- 
nares  in  Spain,  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
Pleistocene  deposits  of  N.W.  Europe,  and  that  we  need  no 
longer  hesitate  in  claiming  them  as  palaeolithic.  I  have  now 
made  a  further  examination  of  the  geology  of  the  district,  and 
brought  some  specimens  of  rock  from  the  strata  exposed. 

In  papers  previously  published  in  this  Journal,  I  stated  that 
stone  implements  were  found  all  over  Somaliland ;  all  that  I 
found,  however,  elsewhere  than  in  this  one  spot  were  thought  to 
be  of  early  neolithic  age.  These  were  small  though  numerous, 
and  are  not  met  with  in  any  quantity  in  this  one  spot  where 
the  2  lb.  and  3  lb.  implements  6  and  8  inches  in  length  are 
80  numerous  and  perfect.  This  spot  I  will  now  describe.  It 
is  not  a  palaeolithic  workshop  because  there  are  no  chips  here, 
but  the  place  has  many  natural  advantages,  and  was,  I  think, 
a  stronghold  of  primeval  man. 

I  think  I  may  say  I  have  now  run  palaeolithic  man  *'  to 
earth ''  in  tropical  Africa,  so  far  as  I  know  for  the  first  time. 
This  implementiferous  place  is  on  the  western  face  of  a  low 
hill,  forming   the   right    bank   of  the   Issutugan,   distant   85 
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miles  in  a  straight  line  S.W.  of  Berbera,  which  is  the  best 
harbour  on  the  coast,  and  about  75  miles  or  four  days'  march 
with  camels  from  Bulbar,  which  I  chose  as  my  point  of  dis- 
embarkation as  being  nearer  the  scene  of  operations.  The 
present  bed  of  the  river  lies  about  200  feet  below,  and  in 
prehistoric  times  may  have  been  a  large  stream. 

On  this  hill,  free  from  river  action,  deposition  or  denudation, 
they  may  have  lain  in  safety  for  200,000  years.  This  imple- 
raentiferous  hill  commands  the  finest  view  to  be  had  in  the 
district.  On  the  west  the  horizon  consists  of  districts  claimed 
(wrongly)  by  the  King  of  Abyssinia:  80  miles  east  can  be 
seen  the  blue  outline  of  Golis,  over  6,000  in  height ;  the  south 
is  bounded  20  miles  away  by  the  clififs  bordering  the  great 
waterless  plain,  and  on  the  north  can  be  seen  the  tremendous 
basaltic  gorges  through  which  the  Issutugan  finds  its  way 
towards  the  maritime  plain  of  the  Eed  Sea.  This  favoured  hill 
is  about  3  miles  in  length,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
sand-rivers — the  Bolgasham,  the  Dago,  and  Issutugan,  in  which 
even  in  this  arid  country  there  is  always  an  abundance  of  good 
water.  The  hill  is  of  limestone,  but  covered  to  a  great  depth 
with  alluvial  deposits  much  solidified,  and  containing  boulders 
of  flint  and  quartzite ;  these  boulders  occur  elsewhere,  but  this 
earth  deposited  in  ancient  times  seems  here  of  unusual  thick- 
ness, many  other  parts  of  the  country  consisting  of  bare  rock 
thinly  covered  with  vegetation.  This  ridge  or  hill  seems  to 
have  escaped  denudation,  except  by  rain  drops,  which  has 
sufficed  to  lay  bare  the  implements  which  were  generally  in 
twos  and  threes  raised  on  little  pillars  of  earth,  like  stones  on 
a  glacier,  or  lie  on  the  bottoms  of  innumerable  little  gullies.  It 
is  about  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  as  Dr.  Gregory  has 
stated,  has  never  been  under  water  since  the  Neocomian 
Period. 

I  spent  about  nine  days  here  in  systematic  search,  and  found 
no  chips  and  few  hammer-stones  and  almost  all  the  implements 
were  large  and  perfect.  Having  completed  the  search  of  the 
entire  district,  it  was  as  much  as  my  camels  could  manage  to 
transport  the  implements  to  the  coast. 

M.  Dupont  has  a  few  implements  at  Binissels  from  the 
Congo  region,  but  these  he  believes  to  be  of  later  or  neolithic 
age. 

Somaliland  has  been  well  traversed,  and  an  excellent  map 
has  been  made  of  it  by  Captain  H.  G.  C.  Swaync,  and  an 
accurate  description  of  the  physical  features  of  Somaliland  has 
leen  given  in  his  lately-published  book,  "  Seventeen  trips  in 
Somaliland."  Colonel  A.  Paget  and  many  other  travellers  to 
whom  I  mentioned  my  discoveries,  showing  them  specimens  of 
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these  loT^e  flint  and  qiiartzite  implements,  havo  crossed  and 
recrossed  the  country  in  every  direction.  But  neither  they 
nor  I  during  my  six  expeditions  have  discovered  a  single  lai^e 
pala-olithic  implement,  excepting  on  tbia  one  spot,  to  which  I 
alone  have  hitherto  bad  access. 

I  have  little  expectation  of  making  any  further  flmla  of 
ancient  stone  implements  in  these  districts  until  the  interior  of 
Atysainia  is  opened  up  to  ordinary  travellers. 


Pig.  1.  QuBitiito,  Somaliluid.    Leagth,  61  ii 
Fig.  2.  SomnlilADd.    Leugth,  6k  inchea. 

(Both  in  Museum  at  Melbounie.) 
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On  the  Anthropology  of  Brittany.  By  Professor  Paul 
ToPiNARD,  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Institute.  Gommuni* 
cated  by  J.  6.  Garson,  M.D. 

The  following  communication,  in  the  first  instance  addressed  to 
me,  contains  observations  of  so  much  interest  and  importance 
as  to  merit  the  widest  publication  we  are  able  to  give  it.  I  have, 
therefore,  no  hesitation  in  presenting  it  to  the  Institute  for 
reading  and  publication  in  our  Journal,  as  I  feel  confident  that 
the  observations  of  so  eminent  an  observer  and  anthropologist 
as  Professor  Topinard  will  be  read  and  studied  by  his  fellow- 
workers  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  with  the  care  and  atten- 
tion they  deserve,  and  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Anthropology  of  a  portion  of  North- 
western Europe.  In  order  that  anthropologists  may  have  Pro- 
fessor Topinard's  views  before  them,  as  expressed  by  himself, 
and  without  any  modification  such  as  might  unintentionally  be 
imparted  to  them  in  translation,  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
present  his  paper  in  the  original  French  in  which  it  was  written. 
T.  G.  Garson. 


MON  CHER  COLLEGUE, 

J*arrive  de  la  Bretagne,  que  je  visitais  pour  la  quatrieme  fois, 
et  j'en  rapporte  des  impressions  nouvelles  qui,  rapproch^es  de 
mes  pr^c^dentes,  et  de  ce  qui  a  dte  publi^  sur  ce  sujet,  me 
permettent  cette  fois  une  vue  d'ensemble. 

Ces  tourn^es  d'un  cote  ou  de  I'autre  sont  mes  vacances 
annuelles;  je  n'ai  pas  la  pr(5tention  d'y  travailler  secundum 
art  cm  ;  je  n'emporte  aucun  instrument,  je  ne  remplis  aucune 
des  feuilles  d'observations  que,  vous  et  moi,  nous  prescrivons ; 
je  ne  fais  pas  meme  de  pointages,  h.  la  facjon  du  Dr.  Beddoe. 
Je  me  bonie  k  regarder  les  dimanches  i\  la  porte  des  ^lises, 
les  jours  de  marcW  et  les  jours  de  Pardon,  qui  sont,  comme 
vous  le  savcz,  des  occasions  de  rassemblement  de  toutes  les 
populations  environnantes,  et  k  prendre  des  notes  sur  les  types 
que  je  parviens  h.  demeler  et  h.  opposer  les  uns  aux  autres.  Je 
ne  puis  done  parler  d*indices,  ni  de  mesures,  et  faire  intervenir 
la  statistique;  je  manque  des  dl^ments  voulus  pour  faire  un 
iiiL'moire,  et  cependant  les  rdsultats  auxquels  j'arrive  m^ritent 
parfois  d'etre  enregistrds.     Tel  est  le  cas,  je  crois,  aujourd'hui. 

Files  doivent  vous  interesser.  Vous  etes  Tun  des  anthro- 
pologistcs   anglais   les   plus   verses   dans  la   connaissance  des 
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races  pr^entes  et  pasa^  dee  deux  cAt^  da  Detroit  Le 
r^umd  que  voua  avez  f&it,  11  y  a  un  an,  dans  vos  Lectures 
au  Boyal  Institution,  des  carscteres  des  deux  races  ancieoQea, 
n^olitbique  et  du  bronze,  de  rAsgleteire  concorde  avec  mea 
appreciations  personnelleB  but  lea  deux  tac«s  convqtODdantes 
de  France,  &  la  seule  difference  pr&a  qa  j'asainule  rotre  type 
n^olithique  non  au  type  de  Cro-Magnon,  nuia  au  type  des 
Troglodytes  de  la  Loz6re.  L'anthropol<^ie  de  la  Bretagoe  et 
ranthropologie  de  I'Angleterre  se  touclient  par  un  autre  point 
La  race  hiatorique  qui  a  chang^  le  nom  d'Armori^  en  celoi  de 
Bretagne  est  celle  qui  a  rfegne  en  Angleteire  du  2™  on  3*~  si^e 
.  avant  J.  C'aa  4*°"  si^e  aprte,  et  qui  alors  a  6i6  tefoul4e  par  lee 
Anglo-Saxons  eu  partie  dana  le  Fays  de  Galles,  en  partie  dans 
la  Comouaille,  d'od  I'emigration  bietonne  eat  partie  pour  I'Ax- 
moriqua 

Ce  \k  mes  motifs  pour  vous  adresaer,  k  vous  de  pr^i^nce, 
la  pr^sente  lettro,  que  vous  csommuniquerez  &  I'Inatitut  AntbKK 
pologique,  si  voua  le  jugez  h  jiropfis, 

Je  connaisaaia  la  plupart  des  points  dii  littoral  de  la  Bretagne" 
de  St.  Malo  k  Nantea.  Deux  seulemeut  m'^taieut,  inconnUH :  la 
region  de  Paimpol  et  de  I'lle  Breliat  et  la  region  de  Pout  I'AbM, 
oil  sont  lea  c^l^bres  Bigourlena,  probl^me  myaterieux  qu'aucun 
aDthropol(^te  n'avait  encurc  aond^.  Quant  k  riub5rieur  de  la 
p^ninsule,  oii  ae  aeraient  rufitgii^ea  lea  populations  de  la  cote, 
refoulees  par  les  envabisseuvH  du  4'""'  ou  5""°  sii'.'cle,  je  riffDorais 
coniplfetetnent ;  aucun  voyageur  competent  n'ayant  pu  me  ren- 
seigner  sur  ellea.  Ce  sont  lea  trois  points  que  j'ai  principalement 
visit^s  cette  foia.  Au  centre  de  la  peninsule  j'ai  rayonne  de 
Carhaix,  j'ai  parcouni  les  Montagues  Noirea,  les  Montagnee 
d'Arrh^e,  Huelgoat,  Ch&teau  "SevI,  et  Fleyben,  et  j'en  snis 
revenu  idifi4. 

Voici  comment  aujourd'hui  je  me  r^same  sur  les  types 
actuals  de  k  Bretagne,  k  I'onest  de  I'lle  et  Yilaine,  dans  les 
departementa  dea  Cdtes  du  Nord,  du  Morbihan,  et  du  Finiat&re. 

Je  rappelle  tout  d'abord  que  pour  moi  il  n'y  a  pas  de  popula- 
tion, ni  mgme  peut-§tre  d'individu,  abaolument  pur;  et  que  le 
type  est  une  quintessence  de  caractSres  que  nous  supposooa 
r^unis  au  complet  sur  un  individu  ou  daua  un  groupe  id^al. 
Le  type  ne  doit  pas  Stre  coutondu  avec  la  moyenne  d'un  groupe 
r^el  dans  laquelle  des  caract^rea  opposes  se  neutraliaent 
r^ciproqu  e  m  ent. 

Deux  types  g^neraux  tout  d'abord  se  conatatent  en  Bretagne. 
L'un  de  taille  moyenne,  au  vifa^e  long,  quadrila^re,  et  aplati, 
que  je  d^signe  par  la  lettre  A.  L'autre  de  petite  taille,  au 
visage  relativement  court  et  rond,  mais  triangulaire  par  en  baa, 
que  je  d^signe  par  la  lettre  B. 

VOL.  xxvn.  H 
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par  cette  coutume,  et  qu'en  consequence  il  faut  en  tenir  compte 
lorsqu*on  observe  la  femme. 

Le  type  D  se  resume  ainsi:  Taille  petite,  mais  m5ins  que 
que  dans  le  type  B  de  Carhaix.  Cou  court  et  charnu.  ifipaules 
hautes,  fortes,  et  carries.  Membres  courts  et  charnus.  Ex- 
tr^mit^s  fortes.  Tronc  long.  Tete  grosse.  Visage  plein,  rond. 
Pommettes  fortes  et  saillantes.  Machoires  larges.  Front 
d^veloppe.  Nez  petit,  un  pen  ^Jcras^  dans  toute  la  hauteur, 
large  en  haut  comme  en  bas,  m^sorrhinien.  Yeux  petits, 
chiffonn^s.  Arcades  sourcilieres  et  glabelle  d^velopp^es  echan- 
crure  de  la  racine  du  nez  prononcde.  IntervaUes  oculaires 
plutot  larges. 

II  y  a  des  annees,  j*etais  k  Concameau  avec  deux  professeurs 
de  Tuniversite,  Tun  le  regrette  G.  Pouchet,  qui  avait  pr^cedem- 
ment  public  un  m^moire  d' Anthropologic  sur  La  Pluralite  des 
Races  Humaines.  lis  avaient  tons  deux  ^t^  frapp^s  de  la  face 
aplatie,  des  pommettes  saillantes,  des  yeux  petits  et  comme 
bouffis  de  plusieurs  Bigoudens  qui  travaillaient  dans  une 
sardinerie  voisine,  et  me  disaient :  "  Que  faites  vous  de  ce  t)^e  ? 
Ce  sont  des  Mongols."  Cette  annee,  un  des  auditeurs  de 
rficole  d'Anthropologie,  que  je  rencontrais  ii  Penmarck,  me 
parlant  des  Bigoudens  de  Pont  TAbb^,  me  dit.  "  Ce  sont  des 
Auvergnats."  C*est  celui-ci  qui  avait  raison.  J*ai  visits 
I'Auvergne.     Les  Bigoudens  sont  bien  des  Auvergnats. 

Nous  avons  dit  que  les  deux  types  g^neraux,  A  et  B,  sc 
melangent  partout,  soit  chez  les  individus,  soit  en  formant  des 
sous-types  locaux  diss^mines  de  cot^s  et  d'autres.  11  est 
evident  que  les  deux  types  accessoires  C  etD  doivent  intervenir 
ok  et  la  aussi,  et  accentuer  les  diversities.  11  en  r(5sulte  qu'en 
Bretagne,  comme  partout,  chaque  mdividu,  chaque  groupe 
partiel  est  un  probleme.  A  quel  type  faut-il  le  rattacher  ? 
'Combien  pour  cent  chez  lui  entre-t-il  de  tel  ou  tel  type  ?  Et 
cependant  dans  aucun  autre  pays  peut-etre  que  j*ai  visits  les 
types  ne  me  sont  apparus  avec  autant  de  simplicite  et  d'homo- 
geneit(5.  En  Bretagne,  en  presence  d'un  caractere  singulier, 
contradictoire  avec  Fensemble,  I'esprit  n*a  pas  k  errer  dans  des 
directions  nouvelles,  et  n'a  pas  a  chercher  loin  ;  la  combinaison 
en  proportions  diverses  de  ces  quatre  types  explique  tout. 
Ainsi  au  Cap  Sizun  (canton  de  le  pointe  du  Baz)  a  Pont 
Avon,  i\  Fouesnant,  ou  Ton  admet  volontiers  des  sous-types, 
I'association  des  types  A  et  B  avec  plus  ou  moins  de  pre- 
dominance du  second,  et  cJi  et  la  quelque  addition  du  type  C, 
rend  compte  de  ces  sous- types.  Parmi  les  Bigoudens  eux- 
memes,  i\  cote  du  type  D,  qui  en  forme  le  fond,  se  rencontre 
frequemment  le  type  B,  un  melange  des  types  A  et  B,  et  un 
mdlange   meme   des   types   B  et  1),  sans  parler  des  troubles 
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qu'apportent  parfois  les  yeux  clairs  on  bleus  ou  la  taille 
(51evte  du  type  C. 

II  nous  reste  k  pr^iser  Tongine,  ou  it  lechercher  les  ^l^ments 
constituants,  de  nos  quatre  types.  Pour  les  deux  C  et  D  la 
r^ponse  est  facile :  nous  Tavons  pr^jug^  de  suite. 

Le  type  C  est  celui  des  races  blondes.  Dans  ces  termes 
gdn^raux,  c'est  Evident.  Pour  nous,  les  Blonds  ont  fieuit  leur 
apparition,  tout  au  moins  en  France,  plus  loin  dans  le  pass^ 
qu'on  ne  le  croit  g^n^lement  Les  hautes  tailles  dans  certemes 
grottes  de  la  Yezere,  Cro-Magnon  entr'autres,  ne  peuvent  venir 
que  d'un  croisement  avec  des  blonds.  La  civiliisation,  et  en 
particulier  la  religion  des  dolmens,  doit  avoir  i\A  apportde  par 
des  blonds.  Si  dans  les  dolmens  on  rencontre  des  individus 
pr^ntant  des  caractires  osUk)logique8  contradictoires,c'est  qu'2t 
la  mSme  ^poque  existaient  par^element  d'autres  populations 
avec  lesquelles  ils  ^taient  m^lang^s.  Dte  le  8^^  si^e  avant 
notre  ire,  les  blonds  sont  signal^  sur  les  cdtes  de  TArmorique. 
Ulterieurement  Tarriv^  des  Blonds  est  indi^ude  dans  le  pars  de. 
Yannes.  Enfin,  au  4^"*  ou  5^"*  siecle  de  notre  6re  a  eu  lieu  rdmi- 
gration  des  Bretons  d'Angleterre,  qui  donnent  k  la  pdninsule  son 
nom  actueL  Parmi  les  Blonds,  lesquels  principalement  ont  laiss^ 
le  type  G  que  nous  avons  constate  ?  Lesquels  ont  disperad  un: 
peu  partout,  et  sp^cialement  le  long  des  cdtes.  leurs  cheveox 
blonds,  leurs  yeux  bleus,  et  leur  hautes  tailles  ?  Les  cartes  de 
la  taille  ne  le  disent  pas.  Celles  sur  la  couleur,  que  nous 
avons  publi^es  par  d^partements,  et  faites  par  arrondissement 
pour  notre  usage  personnel,  ne  le  disent  pas  davantage,  je 
Tavoue.  Une  carte  par  cantons  seide  pourrait  fairer  la 
question  sans  la  r^oudre  totalement 

Le  type  D  est,  avons-nous  dit,  celui  de  TAuveignat,  nous 
pourrions  ajouter,  et  du  Savoyard ;  autrement  dit,  de  ce  qui,  au 
jour  actuel,  repr^nte  le  mieux  prabablement  Tancienne  race 
brachyc^phale,  venue  sans  doute  d'Asie,  vers  la  fin  de  I'&ge 
niolithique  en  France,  h,  T&ge  du  bronze  en  Angleterre. 
Comment  s'est  il  conserve  h,  litdX  d'ilot  dans  le  pays  de  Pont 
TAbb^?  Nous  Fignorons.  Peut-^tre  les  sepultures  m^galith- 
iques  si  communes  dans  cette  region  nous  donneraient-elles 
quelque  indication,  si  les  ossements  qu'on  y  recueille  4taient 
moins  brisks  ? 

Les  deux  tjrpes  g^n^raux  A  et  B  se  pr&entent  dans  de  toutes 
autres  conditions.  Ce  sont  des  produits  du  temps  present,  des 
types  actuals  confirm^s,  ce  qui  par  parenthfese  prouve  que  sous 
nos  yeux  prennent  encore  naissance,  quelqu'en  soit  le  proc^d^, 
des  types  nouveaux.  L'origine  du  premier,  du  type  A,  tout 
d*abord  est  tres  claire,  c'est  ime  combinaison  des  types  C  et  D. 
Au  type  D  appartiennent  la  tete  grosse,  la  face  aplatie,  les 
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pommettes  massives,  ne  fuyant  aucunement  en  arriere  sur  leur 
cote  exteme,  le  nez  un  peu  icYdLs6,  et  souvent  concave,  4pais 
dans  toute  sa  hauteur  et  m^sorrhinien,  le  front  large,  la  m&choire 
large  aussi,  et  carr^e,  le  cou  court,  les  ^panics  hautes  et  laiges, 
le  tronc  long,  les  membres  courts  et  trapus,  les  extr^mit^s  grosses, 
et  la  d-marche  lourde  empes^.  An  type  C  se  rapportent  la 
taille  plus  ^lev^e  que  dans  le  type  B,  les  cheveux  cfalltains,  les 
yeux  clairs,  et  souvent  bleus,  le  teint  blanc-mat,  par  diminution 
gdn^rale  du  pigment,  le  nez  haut,  et  surtout  Tallongement  vertical 
de  la  face,  tel  que  n*^tait-ce  les  pommettes  ce  serait  un  visage 
leptoprosope.  A  une  combinaison,  enfin,  des  deux  types  se 
rattache  la  forme  quadrilat^re  du  visage.  Le  type  A,  en  defini- 
tive, aurait  conserv6  du  type  de  la  race  brachyc^phale  ancienne 
pr^dominante  comme  nombre,  davantage  qu'il  n'aurait  pris  au 
type  des  races  blondes,  moins  representee  comme  nombre. 
Parmi  les  individus  du  type  A,  il  en  est  qu'on  prendrait  encore 
pour  des  Auvergnats,  ou,  si  Ton  prdf^re,  pour  des  Bigoudens. 
Ce  qu'il  faudrait  etgblir  c*est  que  des  deux  types  A  et  B  c'est 
lui  qui  a  Tindice  C(5phalique  le  plus  elcvd.  Or  les  seuls 
documents  precis  que  nous  possedions  sur  cet  indice  en  Bretagne 
portent  sur  la  region  ou  nous  avons  trouv^  ce  type  le  plus 
frappaut.  Les  moyennes  y  depassent  sur  le  cmne  le  chiffre  80, 
c^est  t\  dire  qu'elles  sont  toujours  brachycephales.  Toutes  les 
series  de  Bretons  de  Broca,  auxquelles  je  fais  allusion,  viennent 
des  cotes  du  Nord,  ou  je  I'ai  d'abord  remaixjud. 

Le  type  B  est  embarrassant,  au  contraire,  k  premiere  vue. 
C'est  quelque  chose  de  special.  II  n'a  rien  des  races  blondes : 
la  taille  est  petite,  les  yeux  sont  bruns  et  profonds,  le  visage 
n'oflfre  pas  le  moindre  trait  de  ressemblance  avec  elles;  la 
structure  generale  du  corps  et  des  membres  est  tout  differente. 
II  n  a  rien  non  plus  de  TAuvergnat,  sauf  peut-etre  le  front  plein 
et  arrondi ;  la  physionomie  est  charmante ;  les  yeux  sont  doux  et 
vifs  tout  k  la  fois ;  la  machoire  inferieure  est  petite,  etroite,  et  en 
])()inte;  les  proportions  du  corps  et  les  extremit(5s  sont  fines. 
En  revanche,  il  a  beaucoup  du  type  mc^ridional  d'une  manifere 
gc'ncTale,  et  surtout  d'un  certain  type  que  j'ai  determine  sur 
une  grande  serie  de  cranes  de  la  Haute  Italic,  et  que  j'ai 
retrouve  sur  le  vivant  dans  les  montagnes  de  la  Ligurie. 
D'autre  part,  il  rappelle  par  plusieurs  de  ses  camct^ixjs  le 
type  de  la  caverne  nL'()lithi([ue  de  L'honime  niort  dans  la 
Lozere,  typo  ([ue  j'ai  retrouve  ea  et  la  sur  des  cranes  espagnols, 
sardes,  et  berbers  de  Biskm.  Ce  qu'il  importerait  de  Siivoir 
c'est  si,  comme  je  suis  porte  a  le  croirc  d'apres  le  vivant,  ses 
orbites  sont  microsemes,  et  aussi  s'il  est  dolicocephale,  ou  tout 
au  moins  a  un  indice  sensiblement  plus  bas  que  le  type  A. 
Aucune  serie  de  cranes  de  Carhaix,  ou  de  ses  environs,  n'a 
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encore  i\A  recueilli.  On  a  bien  dit  que  Tindice  c^phalique 
de  rint^rieur  de  la  Bretagne  ^tait  moins  ^lev^  que  celui  des 
cdtes,  mais  sans  preuves  directes  sufGsantes. 

Or  11  parait  vraisemblable  que  la  grande  race  brune  de  Midi, 
que  j'ai  appel^  Mdditerrann4ene^  et  qui  a  occup^  tout  le  bassin 
occidental  de  la  M^diteiTann^e,  les  Canaries,  I'Alg^e,  I'ltalie, 
la  Corse,  les  Bal^res,  I'Espagne,  la  ligurie,  et  tout  le  sud  de  la 
France,  notamment  la  valine  de  la  Vez^re  et  les  grottes  de  la. 
Loz^re,  se  soit  ^tendu  en  Bretagne,  en  face  dee  lies  (Estrdm^nides 
des  auteurs  anciens,  habitues,  disent-ils,  par  une  population 
petite  et  brune.  La  situation  de  la  Bret£^e,  dans  un  bout  de 
terre  (Finist^re)  en  dehors  des  voies  parcourues  par  lee 
courants  humains  allant  du  nord,  et  du  nord-est,  vers  la 
p4ninsule  Ib^rique  par  la  passe  de  St  Sebastien,  expliquerait 
la  perpetuation  de  cette  race  dans  ce  pays,  alors  qu'en  d'autres 
lieux  elle  a  disparu  noy^  dans  les  massea 

S'il  en  est  ainsi,  si  en  laissant  de  cdt4  la  race  de  Spy  et  da 
Ndanderthal,  dont  aucune  trace  n'est  signal^  en  Bretagne,  notre 
type  B  est  celui  de  la  race  autocthone  k  T^poque  n^lithique, 
son  etude  k  Carbaix,  et  dans  les  Montasnes  Noires,  et  d'Anb^ 
aurait  un  int^rSt  exceptionneL  Assur&nent  on  ne  pent  croire 
que,  depuis  des  milliers  d'ann^es,  il  ne  s'est  pas  modifi^,  ne 
serait-ce  que  par  les  milieux,  et  n'a  pas  ^t^  atteint  par  les 
croisements.  II  est  certain  que  le  type  actnel  de  rAnvergnat 
n'est  pas  exactement  celui  dee  brachycephales  venus  d'Asie. 
Aucun  type  ne  s'immobilise  dans  le  temps.  tiC  type  de  Carhaix 
ne  pent  Itre  rigoureusement  celui  des  Uytig  harrows  d'Angleterre. 
Mais  tel  qu'il  est,  son  etude  serait  precieuse.  Ce  qu'il  demande, 
ce  sont  des  voyageurs  s'installant  sur  les  lieux,  arm^s  d'instru- 
ments,  et  determines  k  remplir  nos  feuilles  d'observation ;  ce 
qu'il  nous  faut  ce  sont  de  series  de  cr&nes  Bretons  du  Centre. 

J'ai  termine,  et  je  me  resume.  J'ai  constate  en  Bretagne 
Texistence  de  quatre  types.  Deux  sont  des  survivants  de  races 
historiques  ou  prehistoriques  connues;  un  est  le  produit  du 
melange  de  ces  deux  races ;  un  serait  le  descendant  direct 
de  la  race  autochthone  de  T^e  neolithique  et,  pour  dire  toute 
ma  pensee,  de  I'age  paiedithique;  je  dis  autochthone  par  op- 
position avec  une  race  blonde  qui  se  montrait  dejk  k  I'etat  de 
conquerants  ou  de  dominateurs  dans  les  memes  regions. 

Si  je  ne  m'abuse,  une  pareille  conclusion  merite  toute  Tatten- 
tion  de  Tlnstitut  Anthropologique  de  la  Grande  Bretagne. 

Agreez,  etc , 

Dr.  Paul  Topinard. 
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Physical  Anthbopology  of  tlie  Isle  of  Man.    By  A.  Wl 
MooBE,  M.A.,  and  John  Beddoe,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 

The  fortunate  circumstance  of  a  "Description  Book"  of  the 
"Eoyal  Manx  Fencibles"  having  been  preserved  by  Mr.  Edward 
Gelling  of  Douglas,  enables  us  to  give  what  we  hope  v/ill  be 
considered  a  useful  contribution  towards  the  elucidation  of  the 
racial  characteristics  of  the  Manx  people.  As  many  of  our 
readers  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  the  above- 
named  corps,  we  will  give  a  brief  description  of  it :  In  the  year 
1779,  Great  Britain  was  so  hard  pressed  by  its  enemies  on  all 
sides  that  it  became  desirable  that  the  Isle  of  Man  should 
contribute  its  mite  to  the  general  defence.  A  battalion  of 
333  men  was  therefore  enrolled  for  the  defence  of  the  island 
only.  It  was  disbanded  in  October,  1783,  after  the  Peace  of 
Versailles,  but  was  re-embodied  on  February  20th,  1793.  In 
1795,  a  second  battalion,  containing  about  the  same  number  of 
men,  called  the  "  Second  Eoyal  Manx  Fencibles,"  was  formed 
for  service  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  At  the  breaking  oub 
of  the  Irish  Rebellion  in  1798,  these  numbers  were  doubled  and 
the  regiment  was  sent  to  Ireland,  where  it  was  stationed  at 
Coleraine,  Omagh  and  other  places  in  the  north  of  that  country. 
Nothing  is  known  of  what  it  did  there.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  both  it  and  the  first  battalion, 
then  called  the  "  First  Royal  Manx  Fencibles,"  were  disbanded. 
On  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1803,  a  single  regiment  of  eight 
companies,  containing  about  800  men,  was  formed  for  service 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  regiment,  also  called  the 
"  Eoyal  Manx  Fencibles,"  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  in 
England — for  the  most  part  in  Scarborough — sometimes  in 
Ireland,  and  sometimes  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  till  it  was  dis- 
banded in  1810.  It  is  with  it  that  our  "Description  Book'* 
has  to  do. 

This  book,  which  contains  the  names  of  about  1,300  men 
who  passed  through  the  ranks  between  1803  and  1810,  has 
headings  lettered  "English,"  "Scotch,"  "Irish,"  "Foreigners," 
the  Fencibles  being  all  under  the  last  designation.  From  this 
number  of  1,300  we  have  subtracted  all  those  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  (chiefly  drummers),  and  those  not  born  in  the 
island,  also  all  those  whose  names  are  either  not  Manx,  or  are 
not  known  in  the  island  for  a  generation  before  1800,  even 
thougli  they  were  born  in  the  island.     This  leaves  1,112  names 
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which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  are  those  of  men  of 
native  origin.  The  book  containing  them  describes  their  com- 
plexion, eyes,  hair»  and  stature,  and  it  mentions  the  parish 
where  each  man  was  bom  and  the  trade  he  was  brought  up 
to.  Unfortunately  it  does  not  give  their  chest  measurement 
or  their  weight,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  popular 
tradition,  that  the  Manx  Fencibles  covered  more  ground  than 
the  same  number  of  men  in  any  other  regiment  in  the  British 
army,  is  correct  or  not.  There  is,  however,  quite  enough  infor- 
mation to  show  that  they  were  a  very  fine  body  of  men. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  whether  the  results  we  propose  to 
give  from  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  indicated  are  likely  to 
approximate  closely  to  the  true  average  physical  characteristics 
of  native  Manxmen  or  not.  To  do  this  we  will  first  examine  in 
what  proportion  the  various  parishes  have  contributed  to  the 
total  number,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  upon  the 
average  of  these  various  proportions.  A  glance  at  Table  A 
will  show  that  the  proportions  vary  from  1*49  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  in  Lonan  to  5*91  per  cent  in  Malew.  The 
seven  parishes  which  have  the  smallest  proportion  of  Fencibles 
are  Lonan,  Bushen,  Jurby,  Maughold  (with  the  town  of  Bamsey), 
Braddan  (with  the  town  of  Douglas),  Patrick,  and  Grerman  (with 
the  town  of  Peel).  As  regards  Lonan  this  small  proportion  is 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion consists  of  miners,  none  of  whom  served. 

The  Manx  miners  are  for  the  most  part  tall,  rather  dark  men, 
Dr.  Beddoe,  in  1886,  giving  their  average  height  as  5  feet  10-3 
inches,^  and  so  some  reduction  in  the  average  height  of  the 
Lonan  men  probably  results  from  their  exclusion.  It  is  from 
the  other  parishes  just  mentioned  that  most  of  the  fishermen 
come;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  majority  of  Manx  fishermen 
and  sailors  are  tall,  fair  men.  Their  average  height  in  1886  is 
given  as  5  feet  8*2  inches.'  They  were  exempt  from  serving  in 
the  Fencibles,  but  hundreds  of  them  joined  the  Boyal  Navy, 
both  voluntarily  and  involuntarily.  Another  cause  which  would 
tend  to  decrease  the  average  stature  of  the  Fencibles  is  that  the 
farmers,  who  are  undoubtedly  a  tall  class,  5  feet  11*3  inches'  in 
1886,  were  not  recruited.     On  the  other  hand  some  men  below 


*  "  The  Physical  Anthropology  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  Manx  Note  Book,"  toI. 
iii,  p.  33. 

-  "  The  Physical  Anthropology  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  Manx  Note  Book,"  toI. 
iii,  p.  33,  i.e.y  porters,  6  ft.  9  ins.,  fishermen,  5  ft.  8*4  ins.  =  5  ft.  8*7  ins.  and 
deduct  for  boots  0*5  ins.  The  porters  are  almost  all  of  the  same  class  as  the 
fishermen. 

^  Ibid, ;  but  both  this  and  the  height  of  the  miners  is  undoubtedly  higher  than 
the  true  average. 
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5  feet  3  inches  were  certainly  excluded.^  But  it  is  notorious 
that  there  are  very  few  full  grown  men  in  the  island  helow  that 
height.'  The  considerations  given  above  then  tend  to  show  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  exemptions  mentioned,  there  would 
have  been  more  tall  men,  and  more  blue  and  grey  eyes  with  fair 
complexions,  and,  perhaps,  even  allowing  for  the  exclusion  of 
men  under  5  feet  3  inches,  a  slightly  higher  average  stature. 
That  the  1,112  names  given  mostly  belong  to  men  of  native 
origin  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  and  on  the  whole  we  are 
inclined  to  think  they  give  averages  which  very  closely  represent 
the  physical  characteristics  of  Manxmen  at  the  present  day,  if  we 
bear  in  mind  some  inherent  defects  in  the  method  of  obtainii^ 
the  colour  of  the  hair,  and,  to  a  less  extent  of  obtaining  the 
colour  of  the  eyes,  which  we  will  now  point  out  As  r^ards 
hair,  it  would  appear  that  the  observer  (or  observers)  was  apt 
to  call  people  dark-haired,  where  most  English  observers  would 
have  used  the  term  "  brown "  simply,  and  most  Frenchmen 
would  have  said  "  chatain  '* :  also  that  the  recruiting  observers 
called  shades  "  black  "  which  most  English  people  would  have 
called  dark  or  dark  brown,  and  most  Frenchmen  "  brun "  or 
"  brun  fonc^."  Similarly,  it  seems  probable  that  they  applied 
the  word  brown  to  some  shades,  which  most  of  us  would  have 
called  light  or  fair.  In  short,  their  personal  equation  leaned  too 
much  to  the  dark  side. 

In  the  eyes,  it  seems  probable  that  they  gave  a  very  limited 
meaning  to  the  term  "  blue,'*  and  assigned  all  the  greyish  shades 
of  blue  to  "grey."  Blue,  however,  is  probably  really  less  common 
than  grey.  It  seems  probable  also  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
**  grey  "  eyes  should  be  classed  with  "  light "  than,  from  the  par- 
ticulars given,  we  have  been  able  to  do.  Hazel  eyes  have  been 
classed  as  "dark,"  though  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
them,  and  perhaps  some  may  really  have  been  of  a  neutral 
hazel  grey.^  On  the  whole,  then,  the  results  as  regards  hair 
and  eyes  taken  between  1803  and  1810,  which  for  convenience 

*  Among  the  regulations  with  reference  to  enlisting  recruits  for  the  Bojal 
Manx  Fencibles  are  the  following : 

(1)  No  man  to  be  enlisted  who  is  above  30  years  of  age  or  less  than  5  ft. 
5  ins.  high,  except  that  growing  lads  from  17  to  19  may  be  taken  at  6  ft.  4  in. 

(2)  The  greatest  care  to  be  taken  that  no  man  be  enlisted  who  is  not  stout 
and  well  made,  i.e.,  perfectly  well  limbed,  open  chested,  and  what  is  caUed  long 
in  the  fork. 

^  Only  three  out  of  200  were  under  5  ft.  4  ins.,  in  1886 ;  see  **  Manx  Note 
Book,"  vol.  iii,  p.  32. 

'  Hazel  is  a  term  frequently  as,  I  think,  misapplied.  It  is  properly  the 
colour  of  the  shell  of  the  hazel-nut,  the  true  nut-brown  ;  but  some  people,  as, 
for  example,  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  apply  it  to  the  eyes  which  I  call  hazel  grey, 
in  which  only  the  inner  radiating  fibres  are  hazel  or  orange,  and  the  outer  p^ 
of  the  iris  grey  or  bluish. 
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we  may  call  those  of  1806,  cannot  be  r^arded  as  nearly  so 
accurate  as  those  gotten  by  Dr.  Beddoe  in  1886,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  material  in  the  former  case  is  not  only  more 
copious,  but  doubtless  of  more  purely  native  composition.  The 
chances  of  error  are,  however,  to  a  considerable  extent  reduced 
by  our  method  of  grouping  the  results  under  a  very  small 
number  of  heads.^  As  r^ards  stature,  however,  the  case  is 
quite  different,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  results  of  1806  are 
more  reliable  than  those  of  1886.  Thus  a  glance  at  Table  B 
which  gives  the  numbers  and  percentages  at  the  various  heights, 
will  show  that  in  1886  the  percentages  of  stature  at  5  feet 
6  inches,  5  feet  7  inches,  and  5  feet  8  inches,  between  which 
heights  the  majonty  of  Manxmen  undoubtedly  are,  total  oiily 
6-0, 150,  and  150 ;  while  in  1806  they  are  18-4  2a-0,  and  16-9. 
It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  various  observers  employed  in  1886 
exerted  themselves  to  pick  out  t£dl  men,  notwithstanding  their 
instructions.  This  has  resulted  in  an  average  stature  of  5  feet 
850  inches*  as  compared  with  5  feet  7'52  mches  in  1806,  the 
latter  being  very  near  the  true  average.  Taking  then  Dr. 
Beddoe's  results  as  r^rds  eyes,'  and  those  of  1806  as  r^[ards 
both  eyes  and  stature,*  we  have  probably  very  relia'ble  means 
to  compare  with  statistics  as  to  eyes  and  stature  in  the  rest  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 


*  The  TariouB  termB  used  in  the  '' Beecription  Book"  for  complexion  are 
"  brown,"  "  dark,"  "  fair,"  "  swarlliy,"  **  fresh,"  "  saUow,"  and  "  pale."  These 
\re  have  grouped  together  for  purposes  of  comparison  under  "dark"  and 
"fair;"  "brown,"  "dark."  « swarthy,"  and  "saUow"  being  pUccd  under  the 
former,  and  "  fair,"  *'  fresh,"  and  "  pale  "  under  the  latter.  Eyes  are  designated 
a^  "  blue,"  "  erey,"  "dark,"  " hazel,"  **  black,"  "  brown,"  and  "  light,"  and  hare 
been  grouped  under  "  light,"  "  neutral,"  and  "  dark."  The  grey  eyes  are 
divided  hetween  light  and  neutral  by  placing  those  with  fair,  fresh,  or  pale 
complexions  under  "  light; "  and  those  with  dark  complexions  and  medium  or 
dark  hair  under  "neutral."  Under  "light"  are  also  placed  blue  and  ligh^^^ 
eyes.  Under  "  dark  "  are  brown,  dark,  hazel,  and  black  eyes.  Hair  is  Tarii0tSly 
noted  as  "  brown,"  "dark,"  "black,"  "  sandy,"  "  red,"  "  light,"  and  "  fair^«*  which 
we  have  placed  under  "  light,"  containing  sandy,  red,  light,  and  fair ;  "  medium," 
t.«.,  brown,  and  "  dark,"  t.^.,  black  and  dark.  It  should  be  borue  in  mind  that 
pale  complexions  are  occasionally  united  with  dark  hair  and  ejes,  and  that 
light  grey  and  blue  eyes  sometimes  go  with  dark  complexion  and  hair.  In 
Appendix  C  will  be  found  the  full  particulars  about  complexion,  hair,  and  eyes 
as  summarised  from  the  "  Designation  Sook." 

-  5  ft.  9*07  ins.  gross,  but  0'57  may  be  deducted  for  shoes,  as  about  half  only 
of  the  200  were  measured  in  their  "  stocking  feet,"  whereas  this  was  inrariably 
the  case  with  the  Fencibles. 

'  From  "  Manx  Note  Book,"  toI.  iii. 

^  See  Tables  C,  D,  and  £. 
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Eyes. 


Ifcle  of  Man,  1886 

1806 

flreland.     ludigenouB  names         . .  • . 

t       „  Exotic  names 

tScotland       ..         ••         ..         ••         •• 
t£ng]and  (north) 

t       .,         (generally)  

t      „        (CJomwaU)  

T  **  ales  ■■         ••         ••         ••         •■         •• 


Light.< 


Dark. 


per  cent. 

per  cent. 

76-6 

23-4 

76-2 

23-8 

74-2 

25-8 

73-4 

26-5 

68-2 

31*8 

68  0 

32*0 

62*4 

87-6 

55-6 

44*4 

55-4 

44-6 

•  /.*.,  Light  +  Neutral.  Topinard's  method  (see  p.  17)  gives,  for  180*?, 
ejes,  light,  69*8 ;  dark,  302.  H  air,  fair,  20*2 ;  dark,  79*8.  Index  of  Nigrescence 
(Beddoe),  60-2. 

t  The«e  are  taken  from  the  lists  of  deserters  in  the  Police  GkuEette  for  & 
considerable  number  of  years.  In  .them,  blue  +  grey  +  light  =  light;  and 
hazel  +  brown  -i-  dark  +  black  =  dark. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  tliat  the  Isle  of  Man  heads  the  list  with 
the  largest  percentage  of  light  eyes,  the  native  Irish,  to  which 
race  the  Manx  are  probably  more  nearly  allied  than  any  other, 
coming  next. 

The  average  height  of  the  Manx  Fencibles  was  5  feet  7'52 
inches,  the  culminating  point  of  the  curve  of  stature  being 
apparently  5  feet  7  inches,^  but  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
a  little  higher  had  the  measurements  been  given  in  fractions  of 
inclies.  In  fact  all  roads  lead  to  the  one  conclusion  that  the 
true  average  and  mean  stature  of  the  Fencibles  was  quite  5  feet 
7^  inches,  or  1,714  millimetres.  The  figures  do  not  lead  one  to 
think  that  many  islanders  could  have  been  rejected  for  want  of 
height,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Fencibles  were 
growing  lads  of  18  or  19,  and  certainly  could  not  have  nearly 
reached  their  full  stature. 

Let  us  compare  the  results,  as  regards  eyes  and  hair,  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  of  1806  with  1886,  bearing  in  mind  the  cautions 
given  with  reference  to  the  former. 


^. 

Eyei 

Light. 

Neutral. 

Dark. 

1S06     .. 
1886     .. 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

per  cent 
54-8 
59-6 

per  cent. 
21-4 
17  0 

per  cent. 
23-8 
23-4 

The  agreement  in  the  percentage  of  dark  eyes  is  remarkable ; 

^  See  Table  B. 
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ffair. 

Light. 

Medium. 

Dtak. 

1806 

1886 

pei  cent. 
15  0 
28-9 

per  oent. 
25*6 
860 

per  oent. 
59-4 
41-1 

and  in  more  detail 


•1806 
1886 


Bed. 


percent. 
8  0 
6-2 


Fair. 


per  cent. 
12-0 
18-7 


Medium. 


percent. 
25-6 
86-0 


Dark. 


percent. 
43-6 
86-0 


BladL. 


percent. 

16-9 

6  1 


•  For  percentages  of  hair  in  different  districts  and  in  each  parish,  see  Tables 
DandE. 

Here  the  discrepancies  are  much  greater  and  have  probably 
arisen  from  the  causes  already  mentioned.  The  question  of 
complexion  (see  Table  C)  is  adso  dealt  with  in  1806;  and  it 
shows  that  the  percentage  of  fair  to  dark  complexions  is  as 
64-6  to  35-4 

We  now  approach  the  main  object  of  our  paper^  ie.,  to  con- 
sider whether  the  statistics  before  us  throw  any  fresh  light  on 
the  various  races  or  race-types  which  have  inhabited  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  how  they  have  been  distributed  in  various  portions 
of  it.  With  reference  to  the  first  point,  as  we  have  no  cranio- 
logical  measurements,  we  can  only  say  that  the  rareness  of 
red  liair,^  which  is  even  more  marked  than  in  1886,  and  the 
common  occurrence  of  fair  and  light  brown  hair,*  show  the 
prevalence  in  man  of  the  Scandio-Gaelic  characteristics  described 
by  Dr.  Beddoe,*  and  the  comparatively  tall  stature  of  the  Manx 
indicates  the  presence  of  the  same  cross.  But,  as  regards  the 
second  point,  the  distribution  of  Norsemen  and  Gaels  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  island,  our  figures  are  distinctly  useful  in, 
as  will  be  seen,  confirming  and  amplifying  previous  conclusions.* 

On  this  point  of  distribution  Dr.  Beddoe  remarks,  "  Whether 
there  be  any  decided  difference  between  the  southern  and  the 

*  See  abore. 

'  See  Tables  D  and  E. 

3  "  Manx  Note  Book,"  toI.  iii,  pp.  26-7. 

*  The  inaccuracy  of  the  particxdars  as  to  complexion,  etc.,  though  it  renders 
the  comparison  of  man  in  these  respects  with  other  countries  uncertain, 
does  not  necessarily  do  so  when  one  district  in  the  island  is  compared  with 
another.  The  types  we  call  Gaelic  are  those  most  commonly  found  in  districts 
where  the  Gaelic  tongue  is  still,  or  is  known  to  bare  been,  spoken. 
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northern  men,  taken  en  masse,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  "  ;^  and, 
as  "  the  distribution  of  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  place-names  is 
remarkably  regular  throughout  the  island,'  there  is  no  special 
indication  to  be  derived  from  them."  liet  us  see  if  we  can  add 
to  this  information.  To  do  so  we  will  compai-e  the  percentages 
of  light,  neutral,  and  dark  eyes,  of  fair,  medium,  and  dark  hair, 
and  of  fair  and  dark  complexion  ;*  and,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
will  cx)mpare  the  same  figures  on  Topinard's  plan,  adopted  by 
him  in  his  papers  on  the  colours  of  eyes  and  hair  in  France,  !.«., 
by  excluding  neutral  eyes*  and  medium  hair,*  and  calculating  the 
percentages  of  light  and  dark  in  the  residue  ;  calling  one  method 
O  and  the  other  T  for  the  sake  of  distinction ;  and,  further,  to 
make  the  results  moi'e  complete  and  searching,  we  will  compare 
them  not  only  in  a  variety  of  districts,  but  in  every  parish  in 
the  island.  This  done  we  will  give  the  various  statures  in  the 
same  way.  Let  us  first  divide  the  island  into  the  usually  ac- 
cepted districts  of  north  and  south.* 

In  making  a  comparison  between  these  two,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  southern  district  contained  a  larger  proportionate 
town  population,^  which  would  possibly  tend  to  make  the  average 
of  its  inhabitants  shorter  and  darker.®    We  have  then : — 


0. 

Light.  'Neutral. 

Dark. 

Fair. 

Medium. 

Dark. 

N.      Eyes 

s. 

T. 

S.          „ 

percent,  percent. 
56-8         21-4 
53  9     1     %1'5 

72-2     !       — 
6S-5     j       — 

per  cent. 
21-8 
24'6 

27-8 
Si '5 

Hair  .. 
»>     •  • 

»      •• 

per  cent. 
12-2 

16-4 
82  0 

per  cent. 
25-7 
85-6 

percent. 
62  1 
36? -0 

83-6 
7S'0 

Complexion.    N.  Fair,  68*1  per  cent;  S,  62*9  per  cent.;  Dark,  N., 81-9 
per  cent. ;  S.,  37  '1  per  cent. 

»  "  Manx  Note  Book,"  rol.  iii,  p.  28. 

2  "  Manx  Names"  (A.  W.  Moore),  p.  11. 

^  For  the  statistics  on  which  these  comparisons  are  founded  see  Tables  D,  E, 
and  F.  These  tables  will  also  afford  material  for  many  other  combinations 
he.-ides  those  which  we  hare  given. 

*•  Dark  sliades  of  grey,  green,  light  hazel  grey,  and  generally,  all  colours 
which,  on  cursory  inspection,  leave  one  in  doubt  whether  to  call  them  light  or 
dark. 

*  Various  shades  of  chestnut  or  medium  brown. 

^  Xortli  «-  the  sheadings  of  Ayre,  Michael,  and  Garff,  containing  the 
parishes  of  Bride,  Jurby,  Andreas,  Ballaugh,  Michael,  Lezayre,  Maughold  (with 
the  town  of  Kamsey),  and  l^onan.  South  =  the  sheadings  of  Glenfaba, 
Middle,  and  Rusher,  containing  the  parishes  of  German  (with  the  town  of 
Peel),  Patrick,  Marown,  Onchan,  Braddan  (with  the  town  of  Douglas),  Santon, 
Mulew  (with  the  town  of  Castletown),  Arbory,  and  Rushcn. 

'  Alwut  8,100  to  21,784,  as  compared  with  about  1,300  to  12,207. 

"  Here  the  elimination  of  the  fishermen  makes  no  difference,  as  their  numbers 
are  about  pro}>ortionate  to  the  comparative  numbers  given  in  each  district. 
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These  figures  show  that  the  southern  eyes  are  darker  than  the 
northern,  but  that  the  noithem  hair  is  darker  than  the  southern, 
the  index  of  nigrescence^  being  65*8  in  the  former  and  57*4  in 
the  latter. 

We  will  now  take  a  three-fold  division  into  north,  central  and 
south* : — 


0. 

Light. 

Neutral. 

Dark. 

Fair. 

Medinm. 

Baric 

percent. 

percent. 

percent. 

percent. 

percent 

percent. 

N. 

JSjtB  .. 

66*4 

21-2 

22-4 

Hair  .. 

12*2 

27-6 

60*8 

C. 

II       •• 

62-2 

21-8 

26-0 

II     •• 

18*5 

21*0 

60*5 

8. 

If 

55 '7 

21-2 

23 'i 

n      •• 

i4  2 

29-2 

57 '6 

N. 

T. 
Ejet  .. 

ni 

^^^ 

28-8 

II      •• 

19-7 

^^^ 

80-8 

C. 

w      •• 

66-8 

— 

83*2 

99       •• 

28*1 

-. 

76-9 

8. 

»      •• 

70-6 

^~" 

29 '4 

n      •• 

i9'S 

"^ 

^'2 

Complexion.    N.  Fair,  68  *4  per  cent. ;  Dark,  81  *6  per  cent.    O.  Fair,  68  *8 
per  cent. ;  Dark,  86  *7  per  cent.    8.  Fkir,  63  *9  per  cent,  i  Dark,  87  *1  per  cent. 

Here  again  the  differences  are  small  as  ii^ards  eyes,  the 
central  district  having  the  largest  percentage  of  dark  ones,  but 
as  in  the  central  district  the  proportion  of  grey  eyes  with  light 
complexion  is  much  greater  than  that  of  grey  eyes  with  dark 
complexion,  the  index  of  nigrescence  is  only  54*4  in  this  district 
as  compared  with  64*6  in  the  northern  and  61*9  in  the  southern. 

Another  line  of  cleavage  may  be  taken  between  the  eastern 
and  western  districts,  though  it  is  by  no  means  as  distinct  a 
division  as  that  between  north  and  south,  as  two  parishes.  Bride 
and  Bushen,  have  both  an  east  and  west  coast,  though  the  east 
coast  is  much  longer  than  the  west  in  Bride  and  the  west  than 
the  east  in  Bushen,  and  neither  Andreas  nor  Arbory  belong 
very  distinctly  to  the  districts  in  which  they  are  placed,  while 
Marown  in  the  centre,  the  only  parish  not  touching  the  sea, 
belongs  to  neither.^  We  will,  therefore,  first  take  Marown  with 
the  eastern  parishes  and  then  with  the  western : — 

'  Bcsults  from  Table  E  bj  adding  dark  Hair  to  black  doubled,  and  deducting 
from  this  the  red  and  fair  hair  added,  i.e,  (dark  +  2  black)  —  (red  +  fair). 

'  The  north  contains  the  same  parishes  as  before,  except  Lonan,  which  is 
included  in  the  cei  tral  district,  together  with  Braddan,  Onchan,  Marown,  and 
German,  and  the  towns  of  Douglas  and  Peel ;  the  remaining  parishes,  with  the 
town  of  Castletown,  constituting  the  southern  district.  Proportions  of  town 
to  countrj  population :  N.  circa  1,300  to  10,580,  C. ;  circa  G,300  to  13,276. 
S.  circa  1,800  to  10,135. 

'  E. :  Bride,  Lezajre,  Maughold  (and  Bamsej),  Lonan,  Onchan,  Braddan 
(and  Douglas),  Santon,  Malew  (and  Castletown),  Arborj.  W. :  Patrick,  Bushen, 
Qe  m  n  (and  Peel),  Michael,  Ballaugh,  Jurbj,  Andreap. 
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0. 

Light. 

Neutral. 

Dark. 

Fair. 

Neutral. 

Dark. 

E*    Eyes 
W.       „ 

percent. 
53-9 
570 

percent. 
21-3 
21-4 

per  cent. 
24-8 
21-6 

Hair  •• 

percent. 
14-2 
16-6 

percent. 
25-8 
25-3 

percent. 
60-0 
68-1 

•  With  Marown. 


T. 

Light. 

Dark. 

Fair. 

Dark. 

E.*  Etcb 

per  cent. 
68-5 
7i'9 

per  cent. 
31-5 
2S'i 

Hair 
»»             •• 

per  cent. 
19-2 
22-1 

per  cent. 
80*8 
77-9 

Complexion.  E.  Fair,  64*4  per  cent. ;  Dark,  35  '6  per  cent.  W.  Fair,  64*9 
per  cent.;  Dark,  35 "1  per  cent.  Index  of  Nigrescence:  E.  61  •7;  W.  57*1 
per  cent. 

•  With  Marown. 


0. 

Light. 

Neutral. 

Dark. 

Fair. 

Neutral. 

Dark. 

E  .•  Eyes. . 
W 

T. 
E*  Eyes.. 
W 

percent. 
53-9 
56-3 

68-6 

71 'S 

percent. 
21-4 
21-6 

per  cent. 
24-7 
22-1 

31-4 
2^-2 

Hair  .. 
»»      •  • 

»>      •  • 

per  cent. 
13-2 
iS'3 

18  1 
23 '9 

per  cent. 
26-7 
23'$ 

percent. 
60  1 
37 '9 

81*9 
76 'i 

Complexion.     E.  Fair,  64*5  per  cent. ;  Dark,  35  *5  per  cent.     W.  Fair,  64*7 
per  cent. ;  Dark,  35  '3  per  cent.    Index  of  Nigrescence :  E.,  62  '4  ;  W.,  55  *8. 


•  Without  Marown. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  transference  of  the  parish  of  Marown 
from  one  district  to  the  other  makes  very  little  change,  except 
that  the  excess  of  the  nigrescence  in  the  east  over  the  west  is 
increased  when  the  parish  of  Marown  is  transferred  to  the 
latter,  and  that  the  proportion  of  dark  eyes  and  complexion 
is  slightly  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  in  both 
cases. 

We  now  proceed  to  compare  smaller  districts,  in  which,  it  will 
be  seen,  the  dififerences  are  rather  more  accentuated : — 
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0. 

Light. 

Neutral. 

Dark. 

Fair. 

Neutral. 

Dark. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

N.E.*  Ejes 

57-5 

18-6 

23-9 

Hair   .. 

10-8 

25  1 

64  1 

N.W.t   „ 

55-3 

23'S 

SO '9 

»»      •  • 

13  7 

29  "7 

56-6 

T. 

>\E.»     „ 

70-6 

2D -4 

»i 

U-4 

— 

85-6 

N.W.t   „ 

72 '7 

27 '3 

»i      •  • 

19 '5 

— 

BO '5 

Complexion.  N.E.,  Fair,  70*0  per  cent.;  Dark,  30*0  per  cent.  N.W., 
Fair.  67  7  per  cent. ;  Dark,  33  '3  per  cent. 

Index  of  Nigrescence  :  N.E.,  66  "5.     N.W.,  58  '5. 

•  Parishes  of  Bride,  Lezayre,  Maughold  (and  Ramsej). 
t  Parishes  of  Andreas,  Jurby,  Ballaugh,  Michael. 

There  is  no  great  distinction,  the  eyes  and  hair  of  the  north- 
east are  darker  than  the  north-west,  and  the  complexion  of  the 
north-west  is  darker  than  that  of  the  north-east. 


0. 

Light. 

Neutral. 

Dark. 

Fair. 

Neutral. 

Dark. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

per  cent. 

E.C.»  Eves 

• 

51-5 

19-3 

26-2 

Hair  ,. 

15-9 

22-3 

61-8 

w.ct  „ 

48  1 

20-4 

25-5 

»»      •  • 

23-3 

18-6 

58  1 

T. 

E.C.»     „ 

H7-6 

— 

32-4 

»      •  • 

20-5 

— 

79-5 

W.ct  „ 

65-3 

— 

34  7 

»» 

28-6 

71-4 

Conipleiion  :  E.G.,  Fair,  ^^  9  per  cent. ;  Dark,  33  '1  per  cent.  W.C,  Fair, 
55  '8  per  cent.  ;  Dark,  44  "2  per  cent. 

Index  of  Nigrescence  :  E.G.,  58  -0  ;  W.C,  46-2. 

•  Parishes  of  Lonan,  Onchan  and  Braddan  (with  Douglas), 
t  Marown  and  German  (with  Peel). 

As  regards  eyes  there  is  very  little  difference,  but,  though  tlie 
much  greater  proportion  of  light  hair  in  the  west-central  is 
shown  by  the  index  of  nigrescence,  it  has  an  equally  greater 
proportion  of  dark  complexions,  the  complexion  seeming  to  vary 
with  the  eyes  rather  than  with  the  hair. 

VOL.  xxvii.  I 
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0. 

Light. 

Neutral.      Dark. 

1 

1     Fair. 

1 

Neutral. 

Dark. 

S.E.t  Eyes 

s.w.§   „ 

T. 
S.E.t      „ 

s.\v.§    „ 

per  cent. 
61-6 
69-0 

68  0 
77-9 

per  cent. 
24-2 
11-4 

per  cent. 
24-2 
19^6 

32-0 
22  1 

per  cent. 
Hair    ..       12  6 
„       ..      19  6 

„      ..       18-2 
„       ..;     24-4 

per  cent. 
30-8 
19-6 

per  cent. . 
56-6 
60-8 

81-8 
75-6 

Complexion:  S.E.,  Fair,  59*7  per  cent.;  Dark,  40*3  per  cent.     S.W.,  Fair, 
73  '2  per  cent. ;  Dark,  26  8  per  cent. 

Index  of  Nigrescence  :  S.E.,  64  '1.    S.W.,  53  '7. 

X  Parishes  of  Santon,  Malew  (with  Castletown)  and  Arbory. 
§  Patrick,  Bushen. 


Here  the  south-western  district  comes  out  fairer  than  the 
south-eastern  by  every  test. 


o. 


Jurby,      Bal- ' 
laugh, 
Michael 

M  a  u  g  h  o  1  d 
and  Lonan 


p.c.       p.c. 


> 


Eyes 


M 


p.c. 


} 


T. 
Jurby,      Bal- 

laugh, 

Michael 
Maughold 

and  Lonan  j 


n 


60-4     24  0     15-6 

I 

60-2     22 '6  I  i7'2 


»> 


11 


79-5       —     !  20-5 
77  8       —       22-2 


Hair   .. 


»> 


11 


11 


u 

03 


^25 


p.c. 


p.c. 


20-8     25-0 


9 '6 


26-7 


10-6 


12-9 


p.c. 
54-2 

77-5 


73-3 


89*4 


Complexion  :  (J.,  B.  and  M.),  Fair,  67-7  per  cent.;  Dark,  32*3  per  cent. 
(M.  and  L.),  Fair,  6G*7  per  cent.;  Dark,  33 "3  per  cent. 

Index  of  Nigrescence  :  Jurby,  etc.,  54 '7.     Maughold  and  Lonan,  79*4. 


Here  there  is  a  very  slight  difference  between  the  eyes  and 
complexion  and  a  considerable  difference  in  the  hair  of  the  two 
districts,  the  latter  having  much  the  largest  index  of  nigrescence 
(79*4)  of  any  district. 

It  is  not,  however,  till  the  results  from  the  different  districts 
are  placed  together  that  we  can  fully  appreciate  their  signifi- 
cance.    We  will  therefore  give  the  proportions  of  dark  eyes  and 
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hair  under  TopinarcVs  system,  ignoring  the  complexion  results  as 
ihey  are  rather  vague  and  unsatisfactory^ : — 


Dark  Ejes. 


. .    < 


Jurby,  Balliiiii;h" 
and  Michael 

MaugliolJ     and 
Louan 


r 


per  cent. 

27  -8  (13) 
SI  'o  (5) 

28  -3  (9) 
33  -2  (2) 

29  '4  (8) 
31  o  (5j 
28-1  (12) 

31  --4  (7) 
2S'2  (10) 
28  -2  (10) 
27  '3  (14) 

32  -4  (3) 

54  7(1) 
32  -0  (4) 
22-1  (16) 

20-5  (17) 
22  -2  (15) 


Dark  Hair. 


per  cent. 
83 -6  (3) 
76?  0(11) 
80  -3  (8) 
76-9  (13) 
SO  -2  (9) 

80  -8  (6) 
77  -9  (12) 

81  -9  (4) 
76  1  (14) 
86  -0  (2) 

80  -5  (7) 
79-5  (10) 

71  '4  (17) 

81  -8  (5) 
75-6  (15) 

73-3  (16) 

89  -4  (1) 


Index  of 
Nigrescence. 


67. 2  (2) 
57-4  (11) 
64  -6  (4) 
54-4  (15) 
61  -9  (7) 
61  -9  (8) 
57-1  (12) 
64  -4  (5) 
55  -8  (13) 
66-5  (3) 
58  -5  (9) 
58-0  (10) 
46-2  (17) 
64-1  (6) 
53-7  (16) 

54-7  (14) 

79-4  (1) 


a.  As  with  Marown. 


h.  Without  Marown. 


Before  commenting  on  these  figures,  we  must  again  remind 
our  readers  that  we  are  satisfied  from  internal  evidence,  and 
from  comparison  with  Dr.  Beddoe's  tables,  that  our  observers, 
though  their  standard  for  eyes  was  faii'ly  correct,  saw  the  shades 
of  h?ir  as  through  a  darkenmg  glass,  wherefore  the  index  of 
nigrescence  invariably  comes  out  too  high.  The  first  remarkable 
feature  is  that  the  variations  of  eyes  and  hair  rarely  correspond. 
This  is  especially  so  in  the  Peel  district  (No.  5,  W.C.)  which  has 
the  greatest  proportion  of  dark  eyes  and  the  smallest  of  dark 
hair,  and  the  Castletown  (No.  6,  S.E.)  and  Douglas  district;=t 
(No.  5,  E.C)  are  not  far  behind  it  in  these  respects.  Such  a  pro- 
]»()rtion  indicates  an  admixture  of  alien  blood,  though  probably 
at  some  remote  epoch.  In  the  district  containing  the  remaining 
town,  Bamsey  (No.  4,  N.E.),  the  exact  converse  is  the  case;  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  whole  northern  division,  and,  even 
more  markedly  so,  to  the  parishes  of  Maugliold-  and  Lonan." 
lioth  these  parishes  are  very  rough*  and  naturally  poor  districts, 
and  it  is  likely  enough  that  they  contain  a  larger  proportion  oi 

^  The  dark  complexions  seems  to  be  most  prevalent  in  the  parishes  of  ^laU  \v 
and  Gennan,  ^vllich  contain  tlie  two  ancient  towns  of  Castletown  and  Peel. 
-  Xortliein.  ^  Central. 

■*  T]ic>  beknp  to  the  slicsding  of  Garff,  "  the  rough  country." 
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Gaels  than  the  other  parishes.  Anyhow,  it  is  in  them  that  the 
maximum  of  dark  hair  and  all  but  the  maximum  of  light  eyes 
is  found,  and  that  the  index  of  nigrescence  is  highest,  this  being 
just  what  m\cr\\i  be  expected  in  a  largely  Gaelic  population. 
The  coast  of  Cumberland,  lying  opposite  and  within  sight,  may 
have  held  out  greater  attractions  to  Norwegian  settlers  in  these 
parishes,  so  that,  while  the  greater  number  of  their  arrivals  wei*e 
jirobably  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  as  the  sandy  shores  of 
the  north-western  district  would  facilitate  the  hauling  up  their 
ships,  the  greater  number  of  their  departures  may  have  been 
from  the  east  coast. 

This  supposition  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  our  results, 
especially  when  those  given  by  the  north-western  parishes 
of  Jurby,  Ballaugh,  and  Michael,  are  compared  with  eastern 
l)arishes  of  Maughold  and  Lonan  (Xo.  7),  the  former  having 
the  smallest  proportion  of  dark  eyes  and  nearly  the  smallest 
of  dark  hair,  and  the  latter  nearly  the  smallest  of  dark  eyes, 
and  quite  the  largest  of  dark  hair.  The  comparison  of  the 
north-eastern  coast  with  the  north-western'  and  of  the  south- 
eastern with  the  south-western  gives  less  decided  results,  but 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  south-western  district  the  propor- 
tion of  dark  eves  is  verv  small,  and  that  of  dark  hair  is  not 
large. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  results  from  stature  confirm  those 
from  colour. 

The  average  height  of  the  northern  district  is  5  feet  7*66 
inches,  of  the  southern,  5  feet  7*45  inches.  Then,  dividing  the 
island  into  three  districts  as  before,  the  northern  is  5  feet  7*71 
inches,  the  centml,  5  feet  7*31  inches,  and  the  southern,  5  feet 
7r)o  inches ;  the  eastern*  5  feet  7*47  inches,  and  the  western, 
r>  feet  76G  inches,  the  eastern"*  5  feet  7*40  inches,  and  the 
western,  5  feet  7'50  inches;  the  east-central,  5  feet  7*34  inches, 
the  west-central,  5  feet  7*26  inches ;  the  north-westera,  5  feet 
785  inches,  the  south-eastern,  5  feet  757  inches;  the  south- 
western, 5  feet  7'53  inches :  Jurby,  r>allaugh  and  Michael,  5  feet 
802  inches ;  Maughold  and  Lonan,  5  feet  7*34  inclies.  Here  we 
find  the  fair-haired  men  of  Jurby,  Ikllaugh  and  Michael  taking 
the  lead  in  height,  closely  followed  by  the  siime  parishes,  with 
the  adjacent  i>arish  of  Andreas,  then  by  the  northern  and 
western  districts,  while  the  shortest  men  are  found  in  the 
east  and  west  central  districts,  where  there  is  an  admixture 
of  alien  peo])le  in  the  towns,  and  in  the  most  purely  Gaelic 
district,  i.e.,  the  parishes  of  Maughold  and  Lman.     Thus  the 

*  Parifhes  of  Jurbv,  Andreas,  Ballaugh,  Miohool. 
'  Eastern  with  Man^wn  and  western  without. 
'  Eastern  without  Marown  and  western  with. 
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taller  men  are  found  in  the  districts  which,  from  the  colour  of 
eyes  and  hair,  we  have  decided  to  contain  the  largest  proportion 
of  men  of  Scandinavian  descent  and  the  shorter  in  those  which 
we  have  decided,  in  the  same  way,  to  be  more  purely  Gaelic. 
This  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  "  Description  Book  "  is  that  which 
gives  the  various  occupations  of  the  Fencibles.  The  large  pro- 
l)ortion  of  them  employed  in  some  trade  or  handicraft,  viz.,  403 
out  of  1,112,  there  being  709  labourers,  is  remarkable. 

The  average  height  of  the  labourers,  5  feet  7*61  inches,  is 
identical  with  their  height  as  given  by  Dr.  Beddoe  in  1886.^ 
The  labourei-s  of  the  north  average  5  feet  7*81  inches,  of  the 
centre,  5  feet  7*38  inches,  and  of  the  south,  5  feet  7*64  inches. 
The  tallest  workers  are  the  joiners,  averaging  5  feet  7'72  inches, 
and  the  shortest,  the  barbers,  5  feet  7*18  inches,  the  general 
average  stature  of  the  workers,  other  than  labourers,  being  5  feet 
7-37  inches* 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  summarise  the  results  we  have 
arrived  a*^^,  and  can  state  that,  generally  speaking,  they  distinctly 
confirm  Dr.  Beddoe's  conclusions  that  the  population  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  is  Scandio-Gaelic,  and  that  there  is  no  very  great  differ- 
ence in  the  proportionate  distribution  of  Norsemen  and  Gaels 
in  the  north  and  south.  Our  results,  however,  enable  us  to 
state  further  that  there  appeal's  to  be  a  decided  preponderance 
of  Norsemen  in  the  parishes  of  Jurby,  Ballaugh,  and  Michael, 
and  of  Gaels  in  the  parishes  of  Maughold  and  Lonan,  while 
there  are  distinct  traces  of  alien  elements  in  the  districts  of 
Douglas,  Castletown  and  Peel,  especially  in  the  latter,  where 
the  large  proportion  of  dark  eyes  and  fair  hair  is  very  remark- 
able. 

In  Tables  D  and  E  will  be  found  the  numbers  and  percentages 
of  the  various  complexions,  eyes  and  hair  in  each  parish,  and  in 
Table  F  the  stature.  They  are  interesting  in  themselves,  but, 
excepting  in  the  parishes  of  Braddan  and  Malew,  the  numbers 
are  too  small  to  allow  of  any  conclusivo  jud<;ment  being  formed 
upon  them.  And  yet  the  results  as  regards  both  colour  and 
stature  approximate  closely  to  what  any  one  knowing  the  island 
well  would  expect.  The  Jurby  people  are  certainly  the  fairest 
in  the  island,  though  there  is  not  so  much  difference  between 
them  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  parishes,  especially  those 
of  Bride,  as  our  figures  would  indicate.  As  regards  stature 
])opular  opinion  has  it  that  the  men  of  Jurby  and  Patrick  are 
tlie  tallest,  and  that  Ballaugh,  Michael,  German,  and  Rushen 
follow  in  the  order  given,  and,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  parishes 

»  See  "  Manx  Note  Book,"  rol.  iii,  p.  33. 
2  See  Table  2. 
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of  Patrick,  German,  and  Eushen  lose  in  stature  from  the 
eliaiination  of  the  fishermen,  this  also  agrees  closely  with  our 
fiiiures. 


APPENDIX. 


Tabt.e  a. — Proportion  of  poptdation  of  each  parish  serving  in 

the  '' Feiiciblesy 


Parish. 

Population.* 

Fencibles. 

Per  cent. 

Bride            

..      (8) 

840 

26 

3  10 

Jurbj           

..    (15) 

910 

23 

2*53 

Andreas       

1,892 

72 

3-80 

Bailaugh      

1,236 

39 

3-24 

Micliael 

..      (9) 

1,215 

34 

3  00 

Lezayre        

••      (5) 

1,965 

74 

3  76 

Maii^hold  and  Ramsey     .. 

..    (14) 

2,522 

67 

2-65 

10,580 

335 

3-15 

Northern  Parishes — 

Lonan      «... 

••    (17) 

1,627 

26 

1-49 

Onchan     .... 

..      (9) 

1,070 

32 

300 

Braddan  and  Douglas    .. 

..    (13) 

6,426 

175 

2-72 

Marown 

■•      («) 

1,021 

38 

3-71 

German  and  Peel 

•■    (11) 

3,132 

91 

2-91 

13,276 

362 

2-77 

Central  Parishes — 

Patrick     .... 

..    (12) 

2,092 

58 

2-78 

Santon 

•      (2) 

656 

31 

4  72 

Malewr  and  Castleto\Tn  .. 

..      (1; 

4,ax) 

237 

5  91 

.Arbory 

..      (3) 

1,209 

50 

3-85 

Riishen 

••    (1«) 

2,079 
10,135 

39 

1-87 

415 

3-83 

Islands 

■  •                  •  • 

33,C91 

1,112 

3-23 

*  Censuses  were  taken  in  1792  and  1811,  the  above  figures  leing  a  mean 
lietween  the  two. 
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Tabi^  B. — Percentage  at  each  height  between  5  ft,  and  6^.  11  in. 


1806. 

1886. 

ft.  ixi« 

• 

6  0 
2 

1*6 

3 

4 

8*9 

1-5 

5 

9  1 

4  0 

6 

18-4 

6  0 

7 

20  0 

16-0 

8 

16-9 

15-0 

9 

18*5 

18*0 

10 

9*0 

13*5 

11 

4*8 

10  0 

6  0 

1*4 

9  0 

1 

1*1 

2-5 

2 

0'3 

2-6 

8 

0  1 

— 

4 

— 

0*5 

5 

01 

0-6 

11 

— 

0*5 

100 

100 
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Table  C. — Eyes. 


Light. 

Neutral. 
Grey. 

Dark- 

• 

Light. 

Blue. 

Hazel. 

Brown. 

Dark. 

Black. 

Bride 

— 

2 

13 

8 

— . 

3 

Jupby 

— 

2 

15 

6 

— 

Andreas 

2 

50 

13 

5 

2 

Ballaugli     . . 

2 

3 

29 

4 

1 

— 

Michael       •  • 

5 

25 

2 

— 

2 

— 

J.ezajre 

— 

4 

53 

9 

6 

2 

Mnughold         and  1 
Ramsej    • .           J 

1 

6 

48 

5 

5 

2 

Northern  Parishes. . 

3 

24 

233 

47 

1 

21 

6 

Lonan          .  • 

— 

2 

20 

2 

2 

_ 

Onchan 

4 

17 

3 

— 

5 

3 

Braddan           and' 
Douglas           ..  / 

2 

5 

122 

14 

4 

19 

9 

Marown 

2 

26 

6 

4 

— 

German  and  Peel  . . 

3 

4 

01 

2 

2 

14 

5 

Central  Parishes    . . 

5 

17 

243 

27 

0 

44 

17 

Patrick 

2 

8 

37 

3 

8 

Santon 

— 

8 

16 

1 

— 

5 

1 

Malew  and  Castle-  "1 
town         . .           J 

2 

28 

149 

17 

7 

30 

4 

Arbory 

2 

G 

30 

7 

5 

— 

Kushen 

6 

25 

2 

— 

1 

5 

Southern  Farisljcs. . 

G 

56 

257 

30 

7 

49 

10 

Island 

U 

97 

736 

104 

14 

114 

i 

1 
33 

122 
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Table  C. — Hair, 


Light. 

Medium. 

Dark. 

Sandy. 

R«d. 

Light. 

Fair. 

Brown. 

Dark. 

Black. 

Bride 

^^^ 

«^^ 

5 

4 

13 

4 

Jurby 

— 

— 

3 

3 

10 

6 

1 

Andreas 

1 

— 

2 

— 

26 

30 

13 

Ballaugh     . . 

— 

8 

4 

4 

11 

12 

Michael 

1 

1 

— 

— 

10 

14 

8 

Lezayre       •  • 

1 

— 

5 

1 

27 

31 

9 

Maughold  and       1 
Ham  Re  J 

— 

1 

1 

4 

11 

41 

9 

Northern  Parishes. . 

3 

2 

24 

12 

92 

146 

56 

Lonan          t  •          •  * 

_ 

2 

1 

1 

20 

2 

Onchan 

— 

1 

3 

2 

8 

14 

4 

Braddan     and       1 
Douglas               J 

3 

21 

4 

43 

82 

22 

Marown       •  •          . . 

9 

— 

6 

22 

1 

German  and  Peel . . 

6 

3 

9 

3 

18 

36 

16 

Central  Parishes    . . 

6 

7 

44 

10 

76 

174 

45 

Patrick        . .          » . 

2 

— 

1 

8 

10 

31 

6 

Santon         • * 

— 

— 

1 

— 

11 

18 

1 

!^ralew  and  Castle- 1 
to\Tn                     J 

5 

7 

13 

7 

74 

78 

53 

Arhory 

— 

— 

1 

6 

13 

20 

10 

Rushen 

2 

4 

2 

9 

16 

6 

Southern  Parishes . . 

7 

9 

20 

23 

117 

163 

76 

Island 

16 

18 

88 

45 

286 

483 

177 
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Complexion, 


Fair. 

Dark. 

Fair. 

Fresh. 

Pale. 

Sallow. 

Brown. 

Dark. 

Swarthy. 

Bride 

8 

15 

2 

-. 

1 

8 

2 

Jurby 

5 

14 

2 

1 

— • 

1 

— 

Andreas 

20 

24 

8 

4 

— 

18 

a 

Ballaugh     .. 

14 

11 

1 

1 

— 

9 

a 

Michael 

6 

11 

1 

— 

1 

18 

2 

Lezajre 

23 

26 

a 

1 

8 

13 

6 

Maughold         and  1 
Ramsej  ..          j 

14 

27 

4 

a 

8 

16 

— 

Northern  Parislics. . 

85 

128 

16 

10 

8 

73 

15 

riOnan         *  •         1 1 

3 

13 

1 

^^ 

.. 

6 

8 

Onchan 

7 

13 

1 

6 

— 

3 

8 

Braddan           and  1 
Douglas  . .          J 

m 

48 

4 

1 

6 

45 

5 

Marown 

10 

13 

1 

2 

— 

9 

3 

German  and  Peel  . . 

30 

16 

2 

— 

2 

36 

5 

Central  Parishes    ,. 

116 

103 

9 

8 

8 

99 

19 

Patrick 

29 

14 

2 

1 

>— 

8 

4 

San  ton 

12 

10 

1 

— 

5 

3 

— 

^ilalew  and  Castle- 1 
town        . .           J 

47 

79 

6 

2 

9 

49 

45 

Arborv 

• 

8 

26 

1 

1 

8 

6 

Kuslien 

11 

15 

1 

2 

G 

1 

4 

Southern  Parishes. . 

i 

I 

107    ' 

144 

10 

5 

16 

74 

C9 

Inland 

308 

375 

i 

35 

23 

32 

24G 

93 

124 
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Table  J), —Eyes. 


Light. 

Neutral. 

Dark. 

Total 
Num- 

1 

Parish. 

1 

• 

ber. 

No.  i 

Per 

No. 

Per 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

Bride           ..          ..        K. 

26 

10 

38-5 

5 

18-4 

11 

43  1 

Jurby          . .          . .       W. 

23 

15 

65-2 

2 

8-7 

6 

26-1 

Andreas       ..          ..       AV. 

72 

35 

48-6 

17 

23-6 

20 

27-8 

Ballaugh     ..          ..       AV. 

39 

25 

64  1 

9 

33  1 

5 

12-8 

Michael       ..          ..       W. 

34 

18 

52-9 

12 

35-3 

4 

11-8 

Lezajre       ..          ..        K. 

74 

46 

62-2 

11 

14-9 

17 

22  9 

Maughold  and  Bamsej  K. 

67 

40 

60  0 

15 

22-5 

12 

17-5 

Lonan          . .          . .        E. 

26 

16 

61-6 

6 

231 

4 

15-4 

Onchan       ..         ..        E. 

32 

16 

50  0 

5 

15-6 

11 

34-4 

Braddan  and  Douglas     E. 

175 

95 

54-3 

84 

19-4 

46 

26-3 

Marown      ..          ..        C. 

38 

19 

60  0 

9 

23-7 

10 

26-3 

Gernjan  and  Peel  . .       AA'. 

91 

43 

47-3 

25 

27-6 

23 

25-3 

Patrick        ..          ..       AV. 

58 

42 

72-4 

5 

8-6 

11 

19  0 

Santon         ..          ..         E. 

31 

20 

64  5 

4 

12-9 

7 

22-6 

Malew  and  Castletown    E. 

237 

113 

47-7 

66 

27-9 

58 

24-4 

Arbopy         ..          ..         E. 

;     50 

31 

62  0 

7 

14  0 

12 

24  0 

Biishen        ..          ..       AA'. 

;     39 

1 

25 

64  1 

1 

6 

15-4 

8 

20-5 

Hair, 


Parish. 


Bride . . 

Jurbv. . 

Andreas 

Ballaugh 

Michael 

Lezavre 


E. 
AV. 
AV. 
AV. 
AV. 

E. 


Maughold  and  Kamsey  E. 
Lonan  ..  ..      E. 

Onchan  ..  ,.      E. 

Braddan  and  Douglas     E. 
Marown         . .  . .      C. 

German  and  Peel     . .    AA'. 
Patrick  ..  ..    AV. 

Santon  . .  . .      E. 

Malew  and  Castletown     E 
Arbory  ..  ..      E. 

Ru8hcn  ..  ,.    AV. 


Fair. 


No. 


5 
6 
3 

12 
2 
7 
6 
3 
6 

28 
9 

21 

11 
1 

32 
7 
8 


Medium. 


Per 
cent. 


No. 


19 

•2 

2rt 

•1 

4 

•2 

30 

•8 

5 

•7 

9 

•4 

9 

•0 

11 

5 

18 

•7 

16 

0 

23 

•7 

23 

1 

19 

•0 

3 

•2 

13 

•5 

14 

•0 

20 

o 

4 
10 
2G 

4 
10 
27 
11 

1 

8 
43 

6 
18 
10 
11 
74 
13 

9 


Dark. 


Per 
cent. 


15 
43 
36 
10 
29 
36 
16 
3 
25 
24 
15 
19 
17 
35 
31 
26 
23 


o 
1 
2 
6 
o 
4 
9 
0 
6 
8 
8 
2 
5 
2 
0 
1 


No. 


17 
7 
43 
23 
22 
40 
50 
22 
18 

104 
23 
52 
37 
19 

131 
30 
22 


Per 
cent. 


65*4 

30-4 

59-7 

59  0 

64-7 

54  1 

74-6 

84-6 

56-3 

59 

60 

57 

63 

61 

55 


4 
5 
1 
8 
3 
3 


60  0 
56-4 
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Complexion, 


Fair. 

Dark. 

Pariflh 

No. 

Per  cent. 

No. 

Per  cent. 

Bride 

E. 

20 

76-9 

6 

23  1 

Jurby. . 

W. 

2L 

91-3 

2 

8-7 

Andreas 

W. 

47 

65-4 

25 

34-7 

Ballaugh       •  • 

W. 

26 

66-7 

13 

33-3 

Michael 

W. 

18 

62-9 

16 

47  1 

Lezayre 

E. 

52 

70-3 

22 

29-7 

Maugbold  and  Ramsey 

E. 

45 

67-2 

22 

32-8 

Lonan            • . 

E. 

17 

65-4 

9 

34-6 

Onchan 

E. 

21 

65-6 

11 

34-4 

Braddan  and  Douglas 

E. 

118 

67-4 

67 

32-6 

Marown 

C. 

24 

63-2 

14 

36-8 

German  and  Peel     . . 

W. 

48 

62-7 

43 

47-3 

l*atrick 

W. 

45 

77-6 

13 

22-4 

Santon           . . 

E. 

23 

74-2 

8 

25-8 

Malew  and  Castletown 

E. 

132 

55-7 

105 

44-3 

Arbory           , .          ,  • 

E. 

35 

70-0 

15 

30-0 

Rushen 

W. 

26 

66-7 

13 

33-3 

Tabi 

.E  D. 

-Eye 

s  and  Hair. 

{TopinarcUs  Method.) 

Eyes. 

Hair. 

Parish. 

No. 

Per  cent. 

No. 

Per  cent. 

Light. 

Dark. 

Light. 

Dark. 

Fair. 

Dark. 

Fair. 

Dark. 

Bride 

10 

11 

47-6 

52-4 

5 

17 

22-7 

77  -3 

Jurby 

15 

6 

71-4 

28-6 

6 

7 

46-2 

53-8 

Andreas 

35 

20 

63-6 

36-4 

3 

43 

6-5 

93-5 

Ballaugh     •• 

25 

5 

83-5 

16-7 

12 

23 

34-3 

65-7 

Michael 

18 

4 

81-8 

18-2 

2 

22 

8-4 

91-6 

Lczavre 

46 

17 

73  0 

27*0 

7 

40 

14-9 

85  1 

Maugbold 
Ramsey 

"?'} 

40 

12 

77-0 

33  0 

6 

50 

10-7 

89-3 

Lonan          . . 

■    • 

16 

4 

80-0 

20  0 

3 

22 

12  0 

88-0 

Oncban        ,, 

•  • 

16 

11 

59-3 

40-7 

6 

18 

25-0 

75  0 

Braddan 
Douglas 

and  1 

•  • 

95 

46 

67-4 

32-6 

28 

104 

21-2 

78-8 

Marown 

19 

10 

65-5 

34*5 

9 

23 

28-1 

71-9 

German 

43 

23 

65-2 

34-8 

21 

52 

28-8 

71-2 

Patrick        .. 

42 

11 

79-2 

20-8 

11 

37 

22-9 

77  1 

Snnton 

20 

7 

74-1 

25-9 

1 

19 

5  0 

95  0 

Malew 

113 

58 

66  1 

33-9 

32 

131 

19-6 

80-4 

Arbory 

31 

12 

72-1 

27-9 

7 

30 

18-9 

81  1 

Rushen 

25 

8 

75-8 

24-2 

8 

22 

26-7 

73  3 
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Table  F. — Stature, 


Parish. 

Ayerage. 

TaUest. 

Shortest. 

Bride        ..         ..         ..      E(8) 

Jnrby        W  (1) 

Andreas W  (11) 

Ballaugh W  (2) 

Michael W  (3) 

Lezayre E  (7) 

Maughold  and  Bamsey  . .      E  (8) 
Northern  Parishes          . .         •  • 

ft.    in. 
6    7-50 
5    8-25 
5    7-33 
5    7-95 
5    7-85 
5    7-61 
5    7-50 
5    7-71 

ft.  in. 

5  11 

6  0 
6      1 
5    11 

5  11 

6  1 
6      1 
6      0 

ft.    in. 
5      8 

5  4 

6  4 
6      4 
5      3 
5      3 
5      8 

5      3-43 

Lonan E  (14) 

Onchan E  (10) 

Braddan  and  Douglas    . .    E  (13) 

Marown C  (12) 

German  and  Peel           . .   W  (17) 
Central  Parishes . . 

5    7-27 
5    7-47 
5    7-30 
5    7-32 
5    7-20 
5    7-31 

5  11 

6  0 
6      2 
6      5 
6      1 

6      1-40 

6      3 
5      4 
5      8 
5      8 

5  8 

6  3*20 

Patrick W(5) 

Santon E  (16) 

Malew  and  Castletown    . .      E  (6) 

Arbory E  (4) 

Rushen     ..          ..          ..   W  (15) 

Southern  Parishes 

5  7-80 

6  7-22 
5    7-65 
5    7-84 
5    7-26 
5    7-55 

6      1 
6      2 
6      1 
6      1 
6      3 
6      1-60 

5      8 

5  8 

6  4 
5      4 
5      3 

5      3*40 

Ayerage  height  for  the  whole  Island,  5  feet  7*52  inches. 


Table  F. 


Ayerage 
stature. 

N. 

0. 

S. 

Total. 

ft.    in. 

Labourers  . . 

5    7-61 

205 

225 

279 

709 

Joiners 

5    7-72 

12 

7 

13 

32 

Tailors 

8     7-08 

25 

22 

31 

78 

Weaycrs    . . 

5    7-43 

42 

83 

28 

103 

Shoemakers 

5    7-49 

21 

35 

37 

93 

Blacksmiths 

5    7-44 

9 

4 

5 

18 

Hatters 

5    7-32 

5 

7 

2 

14 

Barbers 

5    7-18 

2 

6 

3 

n 

Masons 

5    7-45 

3 

3 

4 

10 

Other  trades 

5    7-25 

11 

20 

13 

44 

Average  of  trades. . 

5    7-37 

335 

362 

415 

1112 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL  MISCELLANEA  AND  NEW  BOOKS. 


Readers  of  the  Journal  are  invited  to  communicate  any  new  facts  of 
especial  interest  which  come  under  their  notice.  Short  abstracts  of^  or 
extracts  from,  lettersy  tvill  he  published  at  the  discretion  of  the  Editor, 
Letters  should  be  marked  ^^Miscellanea**  and  addressed  to  The 
Secretary,  3,  Hanover  Square,  W. 


The  following  extracts  are  from  "The  Anstralasian,"  April  17th 
1897. 

Professor  Baldwin  Spencer  will  shortly  pablish  a  book  on  the 
experiences  summarised  below.  The  work  will  be  awaited  with 
interest  by  all  students  of  primitive  social  life. 

Some  Aboriginal  Ceremonies. 

The  proceeclinga  of  the  Royal  Society  (Melbourne)  were  made 
memorable  last  week  by  Professor  Baldwin  Spencer  giving  an 
account  of  the  experiences  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Gillen  and  himself  among 
the  blacks  of  Central  Australia  during  the  summer  of  1896-7. 
Professor  Spencer  left  Melbourne  last  October  for  Central 
Australia — country  he  had  previously  visited  as  a  member  of  the 
Horn  Expedition — on  purpose  to  be  present  at  certain  unusual 
ceremonies.  Mr.  Gillen's  residence  of  fourteen  years  among  the 
Arnntas  of  Alice  Springs  in  Central  Australia  has  enabled  him  to 
associate  with  them  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy,  and  it  is 
fortunate  for  science  that  he  has  so  well  used  his  leisure  in  the 
desolate  solitude  of  a  far  inland  telegraph  station.  Professor 
Spencer  visited  the  district  as  a  member  of  the  Horn  Expedition 
three  years  ago,  and  has  ever  since  been  in  constant  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Gillen.  On  two  occasions  he  has  faced  the  privations  of 
the  climate  at  the  only  period  of  the  year  when  he  was  free, 
namely,  during  the  University  vacation.  When  in  Central 
Australia,  at  the  height  of  summer,  the  thermometer  is  usually 
about  150°  in  the  sun,  and  never  falls  below  100°  even  at  night. 
In  order  that  both  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Gillen  might  be  present 
at  the  fire  ceremony,  which  is  the  most  mystic  rite  of  all,  Mr. 
Gillen,  who  is  looked  on  as  a  full  member  of  the  tribe,  sent  round 
the  "  hand-beckoner,"  a  churinya,  or  sacred  stone,  whose  summons 
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no  black  would  dare  to  disobey.  For  eighteen  months  prepara- 
tions were  being  made,  and  earlj  in  the  summer  of  1896-7  the 
tribe  began  to  assemble  at  Alice  Springy. 

Here  for  f onr  months  Professor  Spencer  made  his  head-qnarters. 
In  order  to  be  at  hand  when  all  the  rites  were  being  performed, 
Mr.  Gillen  and  the  professor  occupied  a  wurley  (native  hut)  built 
on  the  sacred  ground,  and  provisions  were  brought  out  from  the 
station.  Driven  to  desperation  by  flies,  which  had  to  be  actaallj 
brushed  off  every  article  of  food  while  it  was  being  put  into  the 
mouth,  slowly  grilling  under  the  tropic  sun,  and  choked  by  the 
clouds  of  dust  which  every  gentle  breeze  raised,  the  two  observers 
had  to  make  notes,  take  photographs,  and  measure  natives  for 
scientific  purposes,  when  other  employment  slackened.  The  uncer- 
tainty as  to  when  and  where  the  next  ceremony  would  take  place 
kept  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Gillen  at  all  times  on  the  qui  vive^  and 
on  several  occasions  they  had  to  tear  after  the  blacks  at  mid-day 
over  two  or  three  miles  of  scrubby,  stony  ground,  carrying  heavy 
full- plate  camera  and  notebook  to  get  an  accurate  record  of  what 
was  going  on.  In  all,  two  hundred  photographs  were  taken  under 
extremely  trying  conditions.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  many 
friends  of  Professor  Spencer  were  rather  shocked  to  see  him 
looking  so  parched  and  sun-dried  on  his  return  to  civilisation. 

Initiation  Rites. 

The  Amnta  tribe,  like  several  other  Australian  tribes,  is  divided 
into  sections  or  classes,  which  are  four  in  number.  In  their 
details  the  relationships  of  these  classes  are  very  complicated,  and 
are  fixed  by  definite  rules  which  are  carefully  observed  by  the 
blacks.  It  may  be  briefly  stated  that  a  man  must  marry  out  of 
his  own  class,  while  the  children  belong  to  yet  a  third  class, 
certain  members  of  which  class  are  then  his  tribal  brothers  and 
sisters. 

There  are  four  grades  of  initiatory  ceremonies  which  an 
Arnnta  man  must  go  through  before  he  becomes  a  full  member 
of  the  tribe.  Up  to  about  ten  years  the  boy  lives  in  the  women's 
camp,  and  accompanies  them  in  their  search  for  sach  food  as 
roots,  seeds,  grubs,  and  the  like.  His  tribal  brothers  then  paint 
him  on  the  chest  and  back,  and  he  is  thi'own  up  into  the  air  and 
caught.  This  is  supposed  to  be  beneficial  to  his  growth.  After 
this  he  now  lives  in  the  bachelors'  camp,  and  accompanies  the 
bachelors  on  their  hunting  expeditions. 

Eight  or  ten  years  later  he  has  to  submit  to  circumcision  and 
subincision,  as  described  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Stirling  and  Mr.  Gillen  in 
the  results  of  the  Horn  Expedition.^  After  that  he  may  take  a 
wife,  and  engage  in  other  ceremonies.  In  the  tribes  of  Eastern 
Australia  this  stage  is  marked  by  the  knocking  out  of  one  of  the 
front  teeth,  a  ceremony  to  which  a  good  deal  of  importance  is 
attached.    Amongst  the  Aruntas,  though  a  front  tooth  is  occasion- 

^  *'  Report  on  the  Work  of  the  Horn  Scientific  Expedition  to  Central  Australia.*' 
Part  lY.    Anthropologj.    London.    Dulan,  1896. 
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ally  knocked  out,  yet  the  habit  seenui  devoid  of  any  sacred 
import,  and  appears  to  be  a  snrviyal,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
forgotten. 

Totem  and  Ohurinya. 

When  the  candidate  has  reached  thirty,  or  in  some  oases  forty 
years,  he  takes  part  in  two  sets  of  ceremonies  which  extend  over 
several  months,  and  it  was  these  ceremonies  which  Messrs 
Spencer  and  Gillen  had  snch  nniqne  opportunities  of  observing. 
The  first  set  deals  with  the  various  totems  of  the  tribe.  There 
are  very  large  n ambers  of  totems  in  the  tribe,  and  to  one  of  these 
each  black  owes  allegiance,  and  may  be  called  by  its  name.  Some 
may  be  kangaroos,  others  native  peach  trees,  others  dinsoes  or 
witchetty  grubs,  and  so  on.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
mandage  rules  of  the  Arunta  were  governed,  not  by  the  totems, 
but  by  the  classes  previously  alluded  to,  and  why  certain  persons 
are  attached  to  certain  totems  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and 
important  results  which  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen  have  obtained. 
Closely  interwoven  with  the  idea  of  the  totem  is  the  significance 
of  the  churinyaj  or  sacred  stones  and  sticks.  These  objects  are 
flat,  oval,  or  elongate  pieces  of  stone  or  wood,  carved  all  over  with 
incised  lines  which,  in  the  Central  Australian  tribes,  are  circles  or 
segments  of  circles,  while  in  Western  Australia  they  take  the 
form  of  zig-zag  lines.  Each  man  has  his  own  ehuriniya^  which  is 
apparently  looked  on  as  another  embodiment  of  himself,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  it  possesses  a  mysterious  sacred  significance. 
The  women  and  the  uninitiated  are  not  allowed  to  look  at  it.  The 
carvings  on  the  churinyas  of  persons  of  the  same  totem  are  very 
similar.  The  churinyas  are  not  kept  by  the  blacks  to  whom  they 
belong,  but  they  are  carefully  hidden  in  some  definite  locality  by 
one  or  two  of  the  old  men,  each  totem  having  its  own  particular 
set  of  such  stations.  The  blacks  state  that  in  the  "  dream-times  " 
of  the  far  distant  past,  when  their  ancestors  came  into  the 
country,  those  of  each  totem  kept  strictly  by  themselves.  At 
this  time  they  are  not  quite  clear  as  to  whether  those  whose  totem 
was,  say  the  wild  duck,  were  really  human  beings,  or  partly  the 
animals  or  plants  the  names  of  which  they  bear. 

The  lines  of  these  migrations  sre  related  in  gi*eat  detail  in  their 
traditions,  and  each  camping  ground  is  exsctly  located,  so  that 
the  whole  couutry  is  interlaced  with  lines  of  route,  and  dotted 
over  with  innumerable  camps.  When  one  of  these  **  dream-time  " 
ancestors  died,  he  was  turned  into  a  spirit-child,  and  as  such 
dwells  near  one  of  the  camping  grounds,  always  carrying  in  his 
hand  one  of  the  churhiyas.  Conception  is  believed  to  take  place 
by  the  entry  of  one  of  these  spirit-children  into  the  mother,  the 
spirit-child  dropping  his  churinya  on  the  ground  at  the  time.  On 
the  birth  of  the  child  the  place  is  searched  for  the  lost  churinya^ 
and  by  the  kindly  offices  of  one  of  the  old  men  the  search  is 
usually  successful.  If  it  be  not,  a  wooden  one  is  made  of  hard- 
wood, such  as  mulga.     The  stone  churinyas  are  the  more  ancient 
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form,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  made  at  the  present  day.  This 
then  fixes  the  totem  for  the  individnal,  and  explains  why  in  the 
wAjmnta  tribe  the  child  is  not  of  the  same  totem  as  one  of  the 
parents,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  of 
Central  Aastralia.  . 

The  members  of  each  totem  have  a  ceremony  connected  with 
their  totem,  which  they  alone  are  allowed  to  perform,  and  which 
has  for  one  of  its  objects  the  increase  of  the  animal  or  plant  from 
which  the  totem  takes  its  name.  The  eating  of  this  animal  is  not 
tabooed  to  those  who  bear  its  name,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  ;  in  fact,  it  is  considered  necessary  for  the 
chief  performer  to  eat  portion  of  his  totem,  or  the  ceremony  will 
fail. 

General  Programvie. 

In  their  general  plan  these  ceremonies  are  much  alike.  The 
chief  performer  is  elaborately  decorated  with  patterns  in  eagle- 
hawk  down  stuck  to  his  body  with  blood  drawn  from  some 
member  of  the  party.  This  down  is  coloured  red  and  yellow  with 
ochre ;  other  parts  of  the  body  are  smeared  with  a  black  pigment 
mixed  with  grease.  The  amount  of  blood  drawn  on  these  occasions 
is  at  times  surprising,  it  being  estimated  that  one  man  allowed  fi^e 
haU'-pints  to  be  taken  from  him  daring  a  single  day.  The  decora- 
tion of  this  performer  is  completed  while  the  black  candidates,  if 
they  may  be  so  termed,  are  away  hunting.  On  their  return  to  the 
sacred  ground  they  dance  vigorously  round  him  for  some  time. 
In  most  of  these  performances  the  decorated  men  then  imitate  the 
actions  of  the  animal  whose  totem  they  bear,  and  in  some  cases 
the  acting  is  described  as  wonderful.  In  one  mock  combat  two 
performers  represented  two  eaglehawks  struggling  for  a  bone,  and 
wildly  flapping  their  wings,  which  were  represented  by  a  bunch  of 
gum  leaves  in  each  hand. 

The  "  parra,"  or  sacred  ground,  was  laid  out  with  great  care, 
and  one  of  the  most  peculiar  sights  was  to  see  the  candidates  lying 
in  a  row  with  their  heads  close  to  a  long  bank  of  earth,  as  they 
were  required  to  do  during  most  of  the  nights.  Absolute  silence 
was  entailed,  and  the  strain  during  the  months  through  which  the 
ceremonies  lasted  must  have  been  great,  and  have  considerably 
influenced  the  hysterical,  exalted  frame  of  mind  which  they  at 
times  showed. 

Fire  Bites. 

After  a  month  devoted  to  preliminary  rites  the  Bre  ceremonies 
began.  The  men  to  be  initiated  formed  into  a  body  and  hold- 
ing a  shield  of  gnm  leaves  over  themselves,  went  to  the 
women's  camp.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  number  of  the 
old  men  swinging  bull- roarers.  This  seems  to  be  the  only 
occasion  on  which  the  women,  on  hearing  the  dread  sound,  do  not 
run  and  hide  themselves,  nor  are  they  at  any  other  time  allowed 
even  to  gaze  upon  the  sacred  implement.     The  women,  who  were 
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prepared,  ran  at  tbe  body  of  men,  and  threw  burning  branches  on 
to  them,  which  the  men  tried,  not  very  effectually,  to  ward  off 
with  their  roof  of  leaves.  This  ceremony  was  repeated  daily  for 
about  a  fortnight.  Next,  a  large  fire,  about  20  feet  across,  was 
made  and  covered  with  green  leaves;  on  this  terrible  heap  the 
candidates  lay  for  some  time,  several  at  once,  others  calmly 
standing  by  and  waiting  their  turn.  The  heat  of  the  fire  was  very 
conaiderable.  Professor  Spencer  knelt  on  the  heap  to  try  it,  but 
could  not  endure  it,  even  with  thick  trousers  on.  This  per- 
formance was  concluded  by  all  present  howling  and  hurling 
firesticks  about. 

During  the  evening,  when  all  the  candidates  were  lying  in  a 
row  as  usual,  one  of  the  old  men  seated  himself  before  them  with 
a  decorated  piece  of  wood  which  he  held  upright,  and  slowly  and 
steadily  knocked  on  the  ground.  At  each  side  of  him  another  old 
man  sat  holding  his  wrist,  and  assisting  in  this  wearisome  work, 
which,  with  most  remarkable  endurance,  was  kept  up  without  a 
pause  from  half-past  nine  at  night  till  about  five  next  morning. 

The  number  of  candidates  was  very  large,  thei*e  being  more 
than  a  hundred  who  were  initiated.  On  the  day  folloi/ving  the 
final  ceremony  took  place,  the  men  crossing  over  to  the  women's 
camp,  and  each  kneeling  on  a  fire  there. 

Concluding  Notes, 

Each  of  the  old  men  who  were  directing  operations  had  men  of 
his  own  totem  under  his  charge,  and  for  whose  proper  initiation 
he  was  responsible.  During  the  whole  period  of  nearly  four 
months  they  were  not  allowed  to  speak  to  him.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  rites  they  had  to  bring  him  some  food-offering,  such  as 
cooked  wallaby,  and  begged  him  to  make  them  speak.  He  then 
touched  their  lips,  and  the  ban  of  silence  was  removed. 

A  good  deal  of  the  significance  of  many  of  the  ceremonies  has 
probably  been  lost,  but  their  main  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
test  the  endurance  of  the  young  men,  and  to  teach  them  the  past 
history  of  the  tribe,  while  the  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
correct  method  of  procedure  by  the  old  men,  who  practically 
formed  a  council  for  the  admin isti-ation  of  the  whole  series  of  rites, 
would  naturally  cause  them  to  be  held  in  high  esteem. 

As  this  ceremony  is  only  performed  at  intervals  of  many  years, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that,  with  the  advance  of  the  white  man,  the 
present  may  be  the  last  occasion  on  which  it  will  be  ])erforme(l 
>vith  the  completeness  in  which  it  was  witnessed  by  Professor 
Spencer  and  Mr.  Gillen.  The  results  so  laboriously  obtained  are 
consequently  of  peculiar  value. 
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A  West  Australian  Custom. 

The  following  paragraphs  occur  in  an  account  of  a  trial  in  West 
Australia  in  the  present  year,  and  are  interesting  for  the  mention 
of  a  curious  custom.  They  are  from  "  Northern  Public  Opinion," 
Boeboume,  March  6th,  1897  : — 

Jtmmy,  Bohertj  and  Duncan^  aboriginal  natives,  were  charged 
with  the  murder  of  another  aboriginal  named  Harry  at  Mallinnini 
Well,  Yule  River,  on  or  about  December  20th  last. 

Minnie  stated  that  she  worked  for  Mackay  Bros.  Her  husband 
(Harry)  and  herself  were  working  sheep  at  a  well  in  Mackay 's 
paddock.  Four  natives,  namely,  Jimmy,  Robert,  Duncan  and 
TraveUer,  collected  at  a  well  called  MallinDini  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  Harry.  When  witness  came  to  ihe  well  they  asked  her 
where  Harry  was,  and  witness  said  she  did  not  know.  Prisoners 
then  said  if  she  did  not  tell  them  at  once  whei'e  he  was  they  would 
kill  her.  Told  them  Harry  went  up  the  river  to  look  for  a  turkey. 
The  prisoners  Jimmy  and  Robert  went  up  the  river  to  look  for 
Harry,  and  the  other  prisoner  (Duncan)  stayed  at  the  ^ell  with 
witness  and  Traveller.  Jimmy  and  Robert  took  a  spear,  tomahawk, 
and  knife  with  them.  Subsequently  witness  went  with  Duncan 
and  Traveller  to  where  they  found  HaiTy's  body ;  it  was  not 
buried,  but  lying  on  the  surface,  a  little  distance  from  the  Turner 
•Creek.  Jimmy  gave  witness  some  of  deceased's  fat ;  he  also  gave  8om>e 
to  other  natives.  Subsequently  Jimmy  and  Robert  went  back  to  a 
well  on  Cobaland  station. 


The  following  is  copied  from  **  The  British  North  Borneo 
Herald,"  April  16th,  1897  :— 

Malay  Card  Games. 

The  following  from  the  "  Selangor  Journal "  gives  an  account  of 
'card  games  as  played  in  that  State.  Perhaps  some  of  our  energetic 
.District  Officers  will  supply  us  with  a  similar  list  inviting  the  local 
words  in  place  of  those  printed  below  for  our  next  Asiatic 
**  Journal.'*  We  shall  be  happy  to  forward  proofs  of  this  article 
ior  the  necessary  corrections. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  cards  used  in  Selangor : — 

Hearts — Lekok  or  Pangkah. 

Diamonds — Beten  (jetini)  or  Chiduk. 

Clubs — Klawer. 

Spades — Dayong  Kling  or  Sakopong. 

King — Raja, 

Queen — Froh  or  Nyonya, 

Knave — Pekak  or  Hamba. 

Ace — Sat. 

To  shuffle — Banchoh  or  Menggaul. 
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To  deal — Memhagi. 

To  cut— Z^ra/. 

To  sweep  the  board — Merehng  or  Mengglong, 

To  pay  all  round — Menddder  chingheh. 

A  picture  or  court  card — Anghong  or  Kuda. 

A  three — Jalor  (e.gr.,  two  threea--<2tia  jolor), 

A  card  (ordinary) — Daun, 

A  sequence — Olik  {Daun  sa-gltk). 

The  three  most  important  card  games  are:  (I)  main sakcpong ; 
(2)  main  chahut;  (3)  main  tiga  *lei  or  pakan. 

1.  In  the  game  called  sakopong  all  cards  from  two  to  six  incluslTe 
are  cast  out,  and  five  cards  are  dealt  out  to  each  of  the  players 
{who  may  be  from  two  to  four  in  number) ;  a  player  leads 
(turunJcan)  the  card  and  the  next  player  has  eiiher  to  follow  suit 
(turun-kan  daun  sagaji)  or  throw  down  a  card,  turning  it  over 
{suiupkan).  If  the  next  player  is  able  to  follow  suit  whoeyer  playn 
the  highest  card  of  the  suit  wins.  If  each  player  wins  a  tricky  it 
is  declared  drawn  (m),  and  in  this  case  all  stakes  are  returned. 

2.  Main  chabut  is  a  variation  of  vingUet-unj  but  with  thirty-one 
points^  (the  Javanese,  however,  play  with  twenty-one  points  as  in 
Europe) .  Two  cards  are  dealt  by  the  dealer  {perdf)  to  each  player, 
who  draws  (chahut)  fresh  cards  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack  in  his 
turn  and  gets  as  near  as  possible  to  thirty-one.  If  he  thinks  he 
cannot  safely  draw  another  card  (e.g.,  after  twenty-six  pips  are  in 
his  hand)  he  "  passes ''  (which  is  called  '*  blit  keehil "  if  he  stops 
at  twenty-flix,  twenty-seven,  or  twenty-eight,  and  "  Hit  besar  "  if 
he  stops  at  twenty- nine  or  thirty). 

If  be  obtains  exactly  thirty-one  pips,  he  is  said  to  '*  enter  the 
points  **  (masok  mata)  ;  but  no  player  can  draw  more  than  seven 
cards,  and  if  he  has  after  drawing  to  the  full  limit  still  failed  to 
obtain  as  many  pips  as  he  wants,  he  is  said  to  **  enter  the  pack  '* 
{masok  daun).  I  may  add  that  the  first  two  cards  are  called 
'*  lunas"  and  this  may  be  of  various  kinds — e.g., 

(1)  Lunasnikah — i.e.,  angkong  dengan  sat  (a  court  card  and  an 
ace)  ; 

(2)  Kachang  di-rendang  di-iugalkan — i.e.,  two  aces  ;  a  very  con- 
venient hand,  as  the  aces  may  be  reckoned  as  either  one  or  eleven 
as  occasion  may  require ; 

(3)  Lunas  sa-glahat  or  sagaji  ampatblas — i.e.,  angkong  dengan 
daun  ampat  (court  card  and  four)  ; 

(4)  Lunas  dua  jalor,  two  threes ; 

(5)  Ace  and  two,  which  is  the  best  of  all. 

In  playing  **  chahut  "  the  tens  should  be  cast  out  (dd-buang  daun 
puloh).  When  two  players  have  the  same  number  of  pips — e.g., 
nine  and  nine  or  eight  and  eight,  the  coincidence  is  described  in 
the  words  "  Jumpa  di-jalan,  di-adu,  kalah,  di-chahut,  nuUi." 

^  This  article  was  originally  composed  some  time  ago,  and  I  hare  since 
learnt  that  the  game  is  played  both  ways  by  the  Malays.  If  21  points  only  is 
the  game,  court  cards  are  not  counted ;  but  if  the  game  is  81  points  they  are 
also  added  in. 


Daun  tru8   -< 
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And  again,  when  a  player  has  obtained,  let  ns  say,  twenty-six 
pips  with  six  cards,  and  so  has  only  one  more  chance,  and  is  afraid 
to  risk  it,  his  position  is  ridicnled  in  the  phrase  **  Sa-nepak  Ulu 
Klang,**  a  jest  of  obviously  local  coinage. 

The  phrase  "  Tengah  Hang  "  (half  mast),  again,  is  applied  to 
twenty-five  pips  held  irrespective  of  the  number  of  cards ;  and  if 
more  than  thirty-one  are  obtained,  the  player  is  said  to  be  out 
{mati  or  masok  pinng) . 

(3)  Daun   Tiga   lei   or    Pakan  is   played   here    as    follows : — 
Three   cards  are  dealt   by  the   dealer  to   each   player   and   the 
winner  is  he  who  holds  the  gi-eatest  number  of  pips,  with  certain 
exceptions. 

The  best  hand  is  three  aces  (iiga  sat)  ; 

The  next  is  three  threes  (tigajalor)  ; 

The  next  is  three  tens  (tiga  puloh)  ; 

The  next  is  three  court  cards  (tiga  angkong  or  Hga 

kuda.) 
Of  other  hands  the  best  is  a  remainder  of  nine  pips 
left  after  deducting  ten  from  a  hand  of  nineteen 
pips ; 
The  next  is  a  remainder  of  eight  pips  and  so  on. 
A  hand  of  three  threes,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  second  best 
hand  in  Selangor,  whereas  in   Perak,  according  to  Mr.  Maxwell,. 
it  is  thrown  away  as  the  worst. 

The  stakes,  which  are  deposited  in  two  heaps  by  each  player, 
are  here  called  "  kapala  '*  and  **  buntut "  (or  ekor)  respectively,  and 
the  "  kapala  "  is  generally  though  not  always  greater  than  the 
"  ekor  *'  in  Selangor  instead  of  the  reverse.     The  latter  can  only 
be  lost  when  a  player  sweeps  the  board.     A  single  stake  again  is 
podul,  but  hertuwi  is  applied  to  betting  between  players,  and  sorong 
or  tokong  means  to  put  down  a  stake  before  your  rival  replies  with 
a  counterstake   (hertehan  or  topah),     A  player  who  holds  thirty 
exactly,  is  not  out  here — e.g.,  he  may  hold  a  court  card  and  two 
tens.     To  look  at  the  bottom  card  is  mcnengo^  angkatan. 

Mr.  Maxwell  gives  a  number  of  names   and   phrases  applied 
to  particular  cards  and  combinations  of  cards  to  which  I  may 
add: — 

Two  nines  and  a  two         ...  China  Keh  mengandar  ayer  ; 

An  eight  and  an  ace 

(making     nine) 

with     a     court 

card    or    a    ten 

and  two  nines  ...  Semhilang  herielor ; 

Two  court  cards  and 

a  nine  ...  ...  ...  Farak  hart  naksiang ; 

The  four  of  any  suit  ...  Tiang  jamhan  Lehei  Alt. 

The  explanation  of  handah  kaki  tiga,  as  applied  to  an  eight, 
appears  to  be  that  the  eight  has  three  pips  on  each  side.  "  Minta 
penoh  "  means  I  want  a  six,  and  "  minta  tomhaky**  I  want  two  pips 
(or  three,  as  the  case  may  be). 
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Besides  the  above,  there  are  miniatTire  or  bijoa  cards  (cheki) — 
e.g.y  chehi  duablas,  cheki  limahlaa  and  Han  or  beretan  daun  samhilany 
etc..  the  daun  cheki  being  distinguished  by  their  borders,  e.^.,  iyu 
hiching,  iyu  nyonya,  iyu  panjang,  iyu  merak  besar^  iyu  kasut;  and 
again  gdpet,  gdpet  krang,  gdpet  rintek,  gdpSt  liehin;  bahi,  habi 
rintekj  bcAi  pusat,  babi  liehin ;  kau  merah^  kau  btUat^  kau  Kchin ; 
layer,  layer  rintek^  layer  pitis,  layer  liehin.  Six  to  seyen  people 
play  these  games,  which  I  hope  to  describe  another  time.  A  sort 
of  whist  is  also  played  from  time  to  time  nnder  the  name  of  main 
trap.  At  this  game  a  trick  is  called  sapudi ;  to  sweep  the  board 
is  pukol  tani ;  and  the  players  who  get  no  tricks  at  all  are  said  to 
be  sold  up  (kena  kot), — W.  S. 


Vooabnlaries  of  the  Bugilai  and  Tagota  DialeotSy  BritiBh 
New  Guinea.  By  the  Rev.  James  Ghalmibs,  with  a  brief 
note  on  the  Western  Papuan  Dialects  by  Sidney  H.  Rat. 

1.   YOCABULABT  OF  THE  BUOILAI  DlALECT. 

Anger,  meliguamamagana.  Noon,  yahadaiuhame. 

Banana,  a^i.  Pool  of  water  (used  as  mirror}, 

Death,  qadala.  angikanOra. 

Drink,  nginana.  Star,  qatai. 

Face,  yet.  Stomach,  kam. 

Foot,  maka.  Sugar  Cane,  wala. 

Hand,  trangqab.  Sun,  yabada. 

Head,  beneqet,  Tait),  bie. 

House,  mde.  Throat,  nangapa. 

Hunt  (kangaroo),  dakaliran.  Water,  ngi. 

Husband,  monde.  What  ?  eandadegapaina. 

Knife,  yita.  Who  ?  aitrala. 

Life,  traama.  Wife,  gitram. 

Moon,  kak.  Yam,  gilebea. 

Neck,  qata.  Yes,  do. 

No,  ydo. 

KakUf  the  Great  Spirit,  whose  abode  and  actions  are  unknown. 

Yedo,  the  spirit  of  a  man. 

Bemor,  the  place  of  departed  spirits  in  the  west. 

Bugilai  Numerals. 

One.    Tarangesa.    (Small  finger  Five.     Manda.     (Thumb.) 

of  left  hand.)  Six.     Oaben.     (Wrist.) 

Two.    Metakina.    (Next  finger.)  Seven.     Trankgimbe.     (Elbow.) 

Three.    Gingimetakina.    (Middle  Eight.     Podei.     (Shoulder.) 

finger.)  Nine.     Ngama,     (Left  Breast.) 

Four.   Topea.    (Next  to  middle.)  Ten.     Data.     (Right  Breast.) 
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2.   VOCABULIET   OF  THE   TaGOTA   DiALECT. 


Ankle,  sirxmi. 
Armgaard,  mopa. 
Arrow,  sopara. 
Banana,  ioa. 
Beard,  Tnakoaamusamu. 
Bird,  paroai. 
Bow,  gar. 

Bowl  of  pipe,  aturuha. 
Boy,  neao. 
Breast,  pup. 
Calf  of  leg,  sara. 
Canoe,  qaoa. 
Chest,  otaota. 
Chief,  qas. 
Chin,  maqaota. 
Cloth,  koerasoat. 
Come,  anominana. 
Cut,  as  wood,  wagim. 
Dance,  saram. 
Drink,  iemo. 
Drum,  warua. 
Ear,  tuap. 
Eat,  moistamumu. 
Eye,  pari. 
Father,  sauiki. 
Fight,  kuiera. 
Finished,  wanati. 
Fire,  jodi. 
Foot,  nati. 
Forehead,  apora. 
Frightened,  goea. 
Girl,  kamuasera. 
Go,  peiana. 
Hair,  puna. 
Head,  kana. 
House,  darimo. 
Husband,  sauogo. 
Knee,  waiici. 
Knife,  girl. 
Lips,  taper. 
Mother,  qam. 
Moon,  mano. 

One,  uradaga. 
Two,  mitiga. 
Three,  nari. 
Four,  mitiga  mitiga. 
Five,  uradaga. 


Navel,  tumu. 

Net,  jena. 

No,  kewan. 

Nose,  miu. 

Paddle,  n.,  uteara. 

Paddle,  t7.,  aruim. 

Peace,  keoa. 

Penis,  mxikap. 

Pig,  minao. 

Pipe,  iur. 

River,  aram^. 

Road,  iwadigum. 

Run,  moroorodara. 

Sandbank,  karani. 

Scrotum,  pauta. 

Shallow  water,  karikatara. 

Shoulders,  pauna. 

Sit  down,  peakat. 

Stand  up,  peramut. 

Stars,  durupa. 

Stomach,  daina. 

Stone,  tamaga. 

Sugar  cane,  aiaha. 

Sun,  dart. 

Taro,  sese. 

Teeth,  kam. 

Thigh,  waika. 

Throat,  sukiapa. 

Tobacco,  sakopa. 

Toe,  big,  putupudura. 

Tomahawk,  kabi. 

Tongue,  uo. 

Wait,  higatara. 

Walk,  auivoromo. 

Water,  mauka. 

Wife,  sarika. 

Woman,  moream. 

Wood,  fuel,  atiati. 

Write,  dorodama. 

Yam,  rum.a. 

Yes,  koe,  io. 


Tagota  Numerals. 


Six,  m,otitaha  nan. 
Seven,  motimabuman. 
Eight,  turupinan. 
Nine,  itahanan. 
Ten,  motitatan. 
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3.  MiapuA  AND  Namau  Numerals. 

One,  monou.     (Little  finger  of  Eight,  u&,     (Elbow.) 

left  hand.)  Nine,  ara,    (Shoulder.) 

Two,  reere,     (Next  finger.)  Ten,  ano,     (Neck.) 

Three,    hanpu,      (Middle    fin-  Eleven,  ome.     (Left  breast.) 

ger.)  Twelre,  uukari.    (Chest.) 

Four,  moreere.     (Forefinger.)  Thirteen,     amemehai,        (Bight 

Five,  avra.     (Thumb.)  breast.) 

Six,  aukora.     (Wrist.)  Fourteen,  ano,     (Bight  side  of 

Seven,  mirika  mako.    (Between  neck.) 
wrist  and  elbow.) 

[In  these  Vocabularies  the  vowels  are  sounded  as  in  German ; 
q^hw  OT  qu  in  "  quite."] 

4.  NoTi  ON  THE  Western  Papuak  Dialects  bt  Sidney 

H.  Bat. 

The  Bugilai  Vocabulary  was  obtained  by  the  Bev.  James 
Chalmers  at  a  small  creek  on  the  mainland  of  New  Ghiinea,  about 
sixteen  miles  distant  from  the  island  of  Dauan.  The  people  are 
not  often  seen,  as  they  have  no  fixed  abode  and  are  sometimes  far 
in  the  bush  and  at  other  times  nearer  the  coast.  According  to 
one  account  the  following  tribes  are  associated  with  the  BngiUU:^ — 
the  Tebatalai,  the  Wasi,  the  Beralag,  the  Gaimalag  and  the 
XJibalag.  Another  account  gives  the  names: — Tabatata,  the  Bern, 
the  Buzi,  the  Drapa,  the  Mat,  the  Wasi  and  the  Wiba.  These 
names  are  of  some  interest  and  possibly  connect  the  people  with 
those  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Torres  Straits.^  The  terminations 
Z/it  in  Bugilai,  Tebatalai,  and  lag  in  Beralaff,  Gtkimalag,  Uibalag, 
are  the  words  used  in  the  islands  to  denote  a  clan  or  tribe.  (Saibai, 
Dauan  and  Western  Tribe  generally  laig^  Eastern  Tribe,  Murray 
Islands,  etc.,  le.)  The  first  portion  of  the  words  Bugilai,  Tebatalai, 
Beralag  and  Giiimalag,  show  the  Saibai'  words  hag,  cheek,  taba, 
shoulder,  hero,  rib,  gaima,  abscess.  This  method  of  naming  the 
clans  is  found  also  in  the  Western  Islands  of  the  Straits  where 
are  found  the  Kulkalaig,  Gumulaig,  Kanralaig  and  Badulaig,  with 
names  derived  from  kulka,  blood,  gamu,  body,  kaura,  ear,  and  had, 
ulcer. 

Though  there  is  this  agreement  in  the  method  of  naming  the 
tribes,  the  vocabolaries  of  Saibai  and  Bngilai  show  very  few 
common  words.  With  the  language  of  the  Dabulai,  a  mainland 
tribe  to  the  east,  the  Bugilai  shows  some  connection  and  the  Dabu 
generally,  has  more  agreement  with  the  language  of  the  Eastern 

*  See  "  Ethnography  of  the  Western  Tribe  of  Torres  Stnits/'  bj  Professor 
A.  C.  Haddon  in  "  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.,"  vol.  xix,  pp.  297-440. 

'  Saibai  is  used  as  a  collectiye  name  for  the  Western  Tribe,  though  properly 
only  the  n^me  of  one  island.  Orammars  and  Yocabularies  of  these  dialects 
will  be  found  in  "  A  Study  of  the  Languages  of  Torres  Straits,"  by  Sidney  H. 
Ray  and  Alfred  G.  Haddon  in  "  Proc.  Boy.  Irish  Academy,"  3rd  series,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  463-616,  and  toL  i?,  pp.  119-373. 
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tribe  of  the  Straits  (Murray  Islands)  than  with  any  of  its  nearer 
neighbours.     This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  words  : — 

Drink     ...     Bugilai  ngi-nana^  Dabu  ine-noni. 


Foot 


Tnakoy  Dabu  mak,  Murray  Is.  mek  foot- 
print. 

trank-qah,  Dabu  tang-kor^  Murray  Is.  tctg- 
gab. 

heneqetj  Dabu  hunkut. 

mdij  Dabu  ma. 

yita,  Dabu  ata. 

kak,  Dabu  qak. 

qatai,  Sabai  kato. 

yabada-tukame,  Dabu  yahada-iukame-da. 

wala,  Dabu  wora,  Saibai  geru,  Murray  Is. 
neru. 

kam,  Dabu  kom^  kam,  Murray  Is.  kem* 

yahada,  Dabu  yabada. 

nangapa,  Dabu  nunkup, 

ngi,  Dabu  tne,  Saibai  ni. 

ao,  Dabu  ao^  Saibai  tra,  Murray  Is.  woo. 

The  Tagota  vocabulary  was  obtained  by  Rev.  James  Chalmers  at 
a  village  on  the  south  or  right  bank  of  the  Fly  River  about  forty- 
five  miles  distant  from  the  north  point  of  Kiwai  Island,  in  Lat.  8* 
25'  S.  and  Long.  142'  28'  E.     Very  little  is  known  of  the  people.* 

The  Maipua  numerals  were  obtained  in  the  Purari  Delta,  east  of 
the  Fly  Delta. 

The  Tagota  language  shows  some  agreement  with  the  language 
which,  with  dialectical  variations,  is  spoken  on  the  island  of  Kiwai, 
on  the  adjacent  mainland  west  of  the  Fly  Delta,  and  on  Bampton 
Island.' 

There  are  also  a  few  agreements  with  the  Maipua,  on  the  east, 
and  with  the  Dabu  and  Torres  Straits  dialects.  These  are  shown 
in  the  following  table  : — 


Hand  (palm) 

Head 

House 

Knife 

Moon 

Neck 

Noon 

Sugar-cane 

Stomach 
Sun 

Throat  ... 
Water  . . . 
Yes 


»> 


jj 


»♦ 


»» 


»» 


»» 


»» 


»» 


»» 


i» 


n 


j» 


?» 


>> 


Arrow 

Bow 

Drum 

...     Tagota,  sopara,  Dabu  tabora. 

„        gar,  Daudai  and  Saibai  gagari. 

„       warua,  Dabu  arap,  Saibai  and  Murray 

Fire 

Forehead 
Knife 
River 

.  • .          ^. 

•  -  •                        7? 

In.  tvarup. 
jau,  Dabu  yu,  Maipua  iau. 
apora,  Saibai  pan*. 
girt,  Dandai  giri. 
aramay  Daudai  oromo. 

Star 
Sun 

dunipa,  Maipua  dope. 

dari,  Kiwai  sai,  Maipua  dare.  Found 
also  as  far  east  as  Cape  Posses- 
sion, Toaripi,  save. 

'  A  brief  account  of  Tagota  village  and  people  will  be  found  in  the  **  Annual 
Report  on  British  New  Guinea  for  1889-90,"  p.  48  [C.A.  105,  1890]. 

*  In  the  ''Study  of  the  Language  of  Torres  Straits/'  these  dialects  are 
included  in  the  general  term  Daudai. 
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Taro  . . .  Tagota,  sese,  Kiwai  iaao. 

Thigh  ...  „       waikay  Daadai  wagt. 

Tobacco  ...  „       sakopa,     Dandai,     Saibai     tuArt/ba, 

Marray  Is.  $ukub^  Dabu  ialcaha. 

Tomahawk  ...  „       Jcahi,  DandJEbi  kabi. 

Woman  ...  „       moream,  Dabu  mure. 

Yes  ...  „       to,  Dandai  to,  Dabn  oo. 

With  regard  to  the  words  eiven  in  Bag^lai,  Ta^ta,  and  Maipna 
for  the  numerals,  it  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  they  are  names 
of  parts  of  the  body,  and  not  true  numerals.  The  parts  of  the 
body  touched  when  countiDg  are  indicated  in  brackets.  In  Maipna, 
e,g,,  the  words  given  for  six,  ten  and  twelve,  appear  in  a  Yocabnlary 
of  the  language^  as  aukoro,  a  cane  gauntlet  (on  wrist),  ano^  the 
shoulder,  uukwarif  the  chest. 

Some  of  the  Bagilai  words  given  as  numerals  oorreBpond^ 
though  not  exactly,  with  Dabu  names  for  parts  of  the  body.'    Cf. : 

Metaktnaj  two,  finger  next  to  little  finger,  with  Dabu  mutukmiy 

middle  finger. 
Topeaj  four,  forefinger,  with  Dabu  tupi^  forefinger. 
Manda,  ^ve^  thumb,  with  Dabu  mag^  thumb. 
Oahen,  six,  wrist,  with  Dabu  gahuriy  wrist. 
Trankgimhe,  seven,  elbow,  with  Dabu  tang-kum^  eVaoim. 
Podei,  eight,  shoulder,  with  Dabu  pctder^  shoulder-blade. 
Ngama,  nine,  breast,  with  Dabu  gnam^  breast. 
Dala,  ten,  breast,  with  Dabu  dor^  chest. 

These  vocabularies  confirm  what  I  have  elsewhere  stated  as  to 
the  great  variety  of  languages  in  the  Western  Division  of  British 
New  Guinea.'  Some  confusion  arises  through  the  Vocabularies 
appearing  under  various  names,  but  it  seems  possible  to  distinguish 
the  following  groups: — 

1.  Elema   (Toaripi   or  Motumotu)   about    Freshwater   Bay. 

The  Oi*okolo  between  Maclatchie  Point  and  Alele  River 
is  not  very  different  from  the  Elema. 

2.  Maipna,  in  the  Purari  delta.     Vocabularies  of  Tumu  and 

Evorra  given  by  Mr.  Bevan*  are  not  very  different. 

3.  Dandai,  comprising  Kiwai  and  Domori  in  the  Fly  delta, 

Perem  (Bampton  Island)  and  coast  opposite  (Mowat). 

4.  Tagota,  up  the  Fly  River. 

5.  Dabn  and  Toga,  on  the  coast  opposite  Saibai. 

6.  Miriam,  the  Eastern  Islands  of  the  Torres  Straits  (Murray 

and  Damley  Islands). 

7.  Bugilai,  coast  opposite  Dauan. 

S.  Saibai,  the  Western  Islands  of  Torres  Straits. 

[  "  Annual  Report  on  British  New  Guinea  for  1893-4,"  pp.  120-122. 

*  A  Dabu  Vooibul&ry  is  giyen  in  the  "  Annual  Beport  on  Britiah  New  Gninra 
for  1890-91,"  pp.  128-132. 

•''  "  Joum.  Anthrop.  Inst.,"  xxi?,  p.  16. 

*  "  Toil.  Trayel  and  Discorery  in  British  New  auinoa,"  by  T.  F.  Beran. 
London,  1889. 
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The  following  short  yocabnlary  exemplifies  the  differenoes  of 
these  dialects : — 


English. 

Head. 

Sun. 

Moon. 

Star. 

Hoose. 

Elema 

arofave 

sare 

papari 

karu 

MVi. 

Oroholo 

haro 

hare 

papare 

kou 

uvi. 

Maipua 

uku 

dare 

ia  ..          •• 

dopo 

marea. 

Kiwai 

epuru 

sax  .. 

sagana     . . 

gugi 

moto. 

Mowat 

epuru 

xwto 

gamuno    . . 

oroi 

mauiu. 

Tagota 

kana 

dari            . . 

mano 

durupa  .. 

darimo. 

Dahu 

hunkut 

yahada 

qak 

piro 

ma. 

Miriam 

kh-hn 

gereger 

meb 

wer 

meta. 

Bugilai 

heneqet 

yahada 

\kak 

qatai 

mde. 

Saibai 

kuikd 

govga 

mulpald   . . 

iUui 

lagd. 

Vocabulary  of  Australian  Aborigines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cooktown,  North  Queensland.  Bj  Richabd 
Phillips,  with  a  note  by  Sidney  H.  Rat. 

[The  unmarked  words  were  collected  bj  Mr.  Phillips.  A  few 
others  collected  by  Captain  Cook,  Forster  and  Captain  King  have 
been  added  for  comparison  and  completeness,  and  are  distinguished 
by  the  letters  c,  F,  and  k.     See  following  note.] 


1.  Vocabulary,  by 

Angry  (with  anger),  kooly  dea. 
Animal,  minna. 
Ankle  [chougum  c. 
Arms,  ngakool  {^aco,  acol,  c. 
Astonishment    (expression   of), 

[yarcaw  !  cherry  cherco,  tut-tut 

c. 
At,  of,  bee,  bi. 
Bag,  oonyoon  [^chamgdla  c. 
Beard,  walar  [wallar  c.  wdllah 

E. 
Belly  [melmal  F. 
Bite,  V.  dindal. 
Black,  moonie. 
Blood,  garmbe. 
Boat,  or  ship,  ulal. 
Breast  [coyor  c. 
Camp,  nangoor,  yaainha. 
Canoe,  wangga,  marakan  [marl- 

gan  c. 
Clay  (edible  white),  gammai. 
Cockatoo       (white),      wandar, 

[^wanda  c. 


Richard  Phillips. 

Cockatoo  (black),  ngoorah. 

Cockle,  clam  [nioingo  c. 

Come  hither,  kattay-yeurigo, 
[halay  mde  C. 

Corroboree,  goonbah-uxirraUy. 

Cow  or  Bullock  (animal-tem- 
ples-wood- with),  minna  wcUloo 
yoko  dea. 

Dead,  beany ^  bieni. 

Disobedient  (ears  none),  m,%Uca 
moot. 

Dog,  got  a  \_cotta,  kota  c. 

Drink  [chnchula  c. 

Drink  (beverage),  6oMry. 

Drink  (verb  imperative),  poo- 
tola. 

Ear,  milka,  [milkah  K. 

Ears,  \jnelea  c. 

Earth,  bobo  [^poajpoa  c. 

Eat  [boota-yatta  c,  bootina  i. 

Eat  (imperative),  poo ^aZa. 

Elbow  [yeerioS  K. 

Elder,  yaba. 
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Eye  [caree,  me-eU  K.] 

Eyes,  meel  [^meul  c. 

Father,  hayha  [dunjo  c. 

Feafchers  [tSerr  K, 

Fingers  [mUngdlblih  K. 

Fingers    (first,    second,   third), 
[^egalbaiga  c. 

Fingers  (little),  ngakit,  leboor* 
nakil,  nakil  c. 

Fire,  yoco  [meanang  c. 

Fish,  goyo  [  poteea  C. 

Fly    (insect),   mowee    [tahugga^ 
chapaun  c. 

Foot,  tamal  [feet=e(2amaZ  c. 

Forbidden,  sacred,  tahool. 

Forehead,  walloo. 

Friend  [itchew  K. 

Full,  dea,  deor. 

Go  along,  away,  or  on,  [^tatee, 
tahtee  K, 

Go  down,  takai. 

Hair,  moaree  [rnorge  C,  morreah 
K. 

Hand,  mangaL 

Hands  [marigal  c. 

Head,  campogo  [ivageegee  C. 

Heel  [hiiorror  c. 
Huts  [yeerkah  K. 

Kangaroo,  kadar^  ngargelin,  tea- 

dar,  [^me7iuah  K,  kangooroo  C. 
Kill,  V.  koontal. 

Knees,  boongo,  [pongo  C,  bongo  K. 
Leg  \jpeegoorgcL  f. 
Less,  wanting,  minus,  mooh 
Liar,  wangawanga. 
Lie  (or  sit),  ningal. 
Lie  (tell  untruth),  wanga-moic. 
Lips,  yeenbee  [yemhe  c. 
Living,  ngamboorgo. 
Loriquet  [^erpere,  pierpier  C. 
Man,  bama. 

Mangroves,  barrabarra. 
More,  go,  goora. 
Music,  goonbah. 
Nails  (finger),  goolkce  [^kulke  C, 

kolke  K. 
Name,  poo-ree. 
Native  cat  [quail  c. 
Navel,  moidyil  [toolpoor  C,  tool- 
pord  K. 
VOL.  XXVII. 


Neok,  ngakoo  [doomhoo  0,  r. 
Nipplefl,  gooyoo   [cayo  o,  eoyd* 

herrah  K, 
None,  no,  mool. 
Nose,  bdono,  {bonjoo  0,  emerda^ 

poteer  k. 
Nose-stick,  tahool  [tapooL 
Of,  at,  bee^  In. 
Paddle  v,  [pelenyo  c. 
Paint  (streaks  of  white)  [car- 

banda  c. 
Parrot,  peerpeer. 
Pigment  [wSparr  K. 
Posteriors  [booca  f. 
Quail  n.  {hMcee^  modUdr  k. 
River,  jMne. 
Rope,  goombin  [gurha  0. 
Ban,  V.  dindal. 
Sea-sand,  yooal  [yowaU^  o. 
Shake    hands,    Q^ands   to    it), 

mango  nanga, 
SHp,  boat,  ulal. 
Sit  down  Itakai  G. 
Sit,  lie,  ningaJ, 
Sky,  tyeeree  [kere^  kearre  0. 
Sleep,  wangoy  {^poona  c. 
Smooth,  maimoon,  [mier  carrar 

C. 
Sole  of  foot,  tamaUdargol  [^chu- 

mal  G. 
Son,  yoomoor  [jumurre  G. 
Spear,  ^a2A;a  Igulka^  G. 
Spirit,  ghost,  ii^ot^r. 
Stomach,  gambool,  [^gippa  G. 
Stone,  nambal,  [waU)a  G. 
Strike,  kill,  koontal. 
Sun,  ngalan,  [gallan  G.  K. 
Talk,  words,  A;oA;o. 
Teeth,  moolir,  [mulere,  mole  C, 

molear  K. 
Temples,  walloo. 
Thighs,  kooman,  [coman  c. 
Thumb,  mangal-kangarooy  [ehoor 

balga  c. 
Too  (great),  tamal-kangaroo. 
Toes,  eb^dh  K. 
Tongue,  andar,  [unjar  C. 
Turtle  (male),  aooeea^,  [poinga  c. 
Turtle  (female),  [mamei/i^o  c. 
Water,  pouri,  [poorai  c. 

L 
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White  man,  wana.  palro,    womera     [melpairo 

With  accompanying,  fulL  deor,  melpier  F. 

dea.  Wood,  tree,  yohoy  [yocou  c. 

Woman,  moonang-at,  [moobyel  c.  Yams,  gang-a,  [maracotu  C. 

Womera  (throwiiig   stick)  y   meU  Younger,  Icaha. 

Pronouns. 

I,  ngayu.  They  two,  huola, 

ThoTi,  »?tmdu.  What,  ana. 

Thine,  of  or  to  thee,  vanoo.  What  is   your    name  ?     pooree 

Its,  of  or  to  it,  nangoci.  nanoo  ana  / 

Numerals. 

One,  nopungo.  Three,  cooto. 

Two,  gotera.  Any  number  more  than  three. 

Those  two,  baola.  hargoa. 


2.  Note  by  Sidney  H.  Rat. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  not  indicated  the  orthography  used  in  the 
Vocabulary,  but  it  is  evidently  that  common  in  Australian 
Vocabularies,  i.e.,  English,  with  oo=Uf  at  or  ay  for  e,  e  or  ee  for  t, 
ou  or  ow  for  au,  etc. 

This  vocabulary  is  of  interest,  as  it  comes  from  the  place  where 
Captain  Cook  and  Forster  collected  the  first  list  of  words  in  an 
Australian  language,  Cooktown  being  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Endeavour  River,  where  Cook  beached  his  vessel  for  repairs  in 
1770.  Fifty  years  afterwards,  in  July,  1820,  the  Endeavour  River 
was  visited  by  Captain  King  during  his  survey  of  the  Australian 
Coast.  He  collected  a  vocabulary'  and  compared  it  with  that  of 
Cook,  showing  that  the  language  of  the  aborigines  had  changed 
very  little  during  the  fifty  years'  interval.  Mr.  Phillips*  Vocabu- 
lary is  evidence  of  similar  fixity  after  a  further  fifty  years*  interval. 
The  vocabularies  of  Cook  and  King  were  reprinted  by  Curr  in  his 
book  on  the  Austittlian  Race.'  No  new  information  was  then 
available. 

The  language  of  this  notice  seems  to  have  a  considerable  range 
southward.  Curr  gives  vocabularies  from  Weary  Bay,  Palmer 
River,  Granite  Range  at  head  of  the  Mitchell  River  and  from 
Walsh  River.*  All  these  show  correspondence  with  words  in  this 
vocabulary  from  the  Endeavour  River  or  Cooktown. 

*  "  Narrative  of  a  Survey  of  the  Intertropical  and  Western  Coaat«  of 
Australia,"  by  Capt.  P.  P.  King.     London,  1827,  pp.  368-369. 

*-'  •'  The  Australian  Race,"  by  E.  M.  Curr,  Melbourne  and  London,  1886,  voL 
ii,pp.  392-393. 

^  Op.  eit.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  894,  395,  398,  414. 
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Endeavour  B. 
or  Cooktown. 

EngliBb. 

Other  Places. 

ioalar 

•  • 

Beard 

Weary  B.,  Granite  Bange  waUa. 

yaamba 

•  • 

Camp         .. 

WeMT   B.,  yamha^    €hranite   B.,   yampa. 
Walah  B.,  ynmhunga. 

marakan 

•  • 

Canoe        •  • 

Granite  B.,  mmrragan. 

hiUtaif 

•  • 

Come 

Weary  B.,  huHai,  Granite  B.,  kuHa. 

Soia . , 

•  • 

Dog 

Palmer  B.,  ooia. 

metl,. 

•  • 

Eye 

WetiTj  B.,  meil.  Granite  B.,  meei. 

Soyo 

•  • 

Fuh 

Weary  B.,  kooea,  Palmer  B.,  ogi,  Ghranite 
B.  and  Walsh  B.,  koTgu. 

moaree 

•  • 

Hair 

Welsh  B.,  moora. 

campogo 

•  • 

Head 

Palmer  B.,  ambogo. 

hama 

•  • 

Man  (blaokfeUow) 

WeuT  B.,  bumma,    Granite    B.,  pummn, 
Walsh  B.,  hamma. 

nopungo 

•  • 

One           ., 

Weary  B.,  wofttn,  Ghranite  B.,  nmpun. 

ningal 

•  • 

Sit.. 

Walsh  B.,  M^fifki. 

wango 

•  • 

Sleep 

Weary  B.,  warungo. 

kalka 

•  • 

Spear  (war) 

Weary  B.,  Granite  B.,  Walsh  B.,  kulka. 
Palmer  B.,  uUea. 

^ppa 

•  • 

Stomach    .. 

Weary  B.,  *V^»  Granite  JLfjuppa, 
Weary  B.,  Granite  B.,  ntigar,  Walsh  B., 

ngalan 

•  • 

Sun           •• 

caoio 

•  • 

Three 

kurrg. 
Granite  B.,  karim. 

buola 

•  • 

Two 

Walsh  B.,  boolerrg. 

wana 

•  • 

White  man 

Weary  B.,  waiigar. 

ffoko,. 

1 

Wood 

Weary  B.,  Granite  B.,  toko. 

Many  of  these  words  have  a  very  much  wider  range. 

3.  Native  Names  of  Places  near  Oooktown^  hy  Richard  Phillips. 


Cooktown,  Gang  arte. 

Grassy  Hill,  Gamhil. 

Monnt  Cook,  Wainhur. 

Little  Monnt  Cook,  or  Olive's 

Hill,  Kaiar. 
Sloping  Hill,  Gohor. 
Conntry  near  Gobor,  Yergoa, 
Peak    east  of    Keating*s    Gap, 

Yeraicarita. 
Mahmie  Peak,  Kanirindungeri. 
Peak  west  of  same,  TokortokaL 
Normanby  Range,  Yangal. 
Table    Top    Mountain,    Kalka- 

oonda. 
Connor's       Knob,       Kapoonda- 

katty. 


Monnt    near     Fullers,    Upper 

Endeavour,  Boolhtl, 
Patrick's  Point,  Golay. 
Mount  Saunders,  Milngar, 
Sierra    between  Mt.   Saunders 

and  Indian  Head,  Yaiyoo, 
Indian  Head,  Yeta. 
Old     Mission     Station,     Cape 

Bedford,  Goongoor, 
New     Mission     Station,    Cape 

Bedford,  Dayda, 
Freshwater     lake     near     Cape 

Bedford,  Mantyil. 
Endeavour  River,  Toolga. 
Annan  River    Yakoor. 


L   1 
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An  Ethnographical  Collection  from  Ecuador. 

During  his  expedition  to  the  Great  Andes  of  the  Eqoator  not  manj 
years  ago,  the  well-known  Alpine  explorer  Mr.  Edward  Whymper 
made  a  considerable  ethnographical  collection,  procured  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Quito  and  of  various  other  places.  The  col- 
lection consists  chiefly  of  stone  implements  and  pottery,  and  haa 
been  partially  figured  in  Mr.  Whymper's  book ;  but  its  acquisition 
by  the  Christy  Collection  of  the  British  Museum  has  made  it 
possible  to  study  the  objects  in  greater  detail.  Ecuador  is  a 
district  of  peculiar  interest,  for  towards  these  high  valleys  con* 
verge  the  influence  of  Peru  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  Colombia  and 
Central  America  on  the  other.  Influences  from  the  less  civilised 
Indian  tribes  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Andes  are  also  perceptible,  con- 
necting the  arts  of  the  North  Western  peoples  with  those  of  the 
Amazon  tribes,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Venezuela,  Ouiana,  and  the 
West  Indian  Islands.  Thus,  distinct  forms  of  stone  axe-heads  are 
common  to  Peru,  Ecuador,  the  Upper  and  Middle  Amazon,  Vene- 
zuela, Guiana  and  the  Antilles.  Stone  implements,  pottery 
vessels  and  such-like  objects  form  an  important  part  of  the  un- 
written archives  of  these  regions,  and  fortunately  they  are  still 
to  be  found  in  numbers  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  make 
patient  search.     Few  people  have  used  their  opportunities  better 


a.  OtoTalo.     o^j^. 

b.  Carranqui.     S-jJ^. 

c.  Otovalo.     3^ 

d.  Cayambe.     3^^. 

e.  Otoralo.     4/j. 

f.  Cayambe.    4i. 

g.  Olalla,  near  Quito.     S^^q. 

h.  Quero  near  Biobamba.    4f. 

j.  Quito.     h\. 

k.  Quito.     3^5. 

I.  Riobiimba.     4^. 

m.  Cajambe.     4|. 

M.  CaTambe.     3jf. 

0.  Cajambe.     3t*j. 

p.  Near  Riobamba.     3|. 

q.  Penipe.     3^. 

r.  Penipe.     5. 

9,  Santa  Lucia,  Quito.    2^. 

(The  numerals  in  each  case  denote  inches,    p.  is  drawn  too  long  between  th» 
lateral  notches  and  the  edge.     The  butt  of  /  is  not  quite  accurate.) 
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than  Mr.  Whjmper ;  to  almost  every  specimen  lie  has  affixed  the 
locality  in  which  it  was  procured.  The  objects  collected  by  him 
have  therefore  a  considerable  value,  and  can  take  their  place  as 
documents,  which  may  some  day  be  of  great  use  when  the  blank 
spaces  of  Sontb  American  history  come  to  be  filled  ap.  The  best 
source  of  information  on  the  arts  of  the  South  American  peoples 
is  Dr.  Max  IJhle's  "  Kultur  und  Industrie  der  Siidamerikanisooer 
Volker,"  BerUn,  1889. 

In  view  of  the  exceptional  situation  of  Ecuador,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  variety  of  forms  of  stone  axes  should  be 
•exceptionally  large.  The  contrast  with  Colombia  is  in  this  respect 
very  striking.  In  the  accompanying  outlines,  a  number  of  these 
types  are  ffiven  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  similar  forms 
occurring  elsewhere. 

Tbe  plain  forms.  Fig.  I,  a  and  &,  occur  commonly  both  in 
Colombia  and  Peru.  They  seem  to  be  almost  the  only  Colombian 
forms  which  cannot  be  easily  traced  to  a  foreign  source.  The 
type  with  lateral  arms  at  the  butt,  represented  by  Figure  c,  seemH 
to  have  come  from  Peru,  and  is  there  found  both  in  stone  and 
bronze.  From  Peru  it  passed  into  Bolivia,  and  through  Ecuador 
into  Colombia.  An  exactly  similar  specimen  to  c,  but  smaller, 
was  dug  up  two  or  three  years  ago,  at  Highgate,  St.  Catherine, 
Jamaica,  by  Inspector  F.  S.  Chnrch,  whose  collection  was  ac- 
quired by  the  British  Museum  last  year.  This  is  but  cue  of  the 
numerous  instances  of  resemblance  between  types  common  to  the 
Antilles  and  Ecuador,  though,  as  would  be  naturally  expected, 
these  resemblances  are  most  frequent  in  the  islands  most  acces- 
sible to  the  South  American  Continent. 

Form  (2  may  be  is  a  variation  of  c.  Here  again  the  depression  at 
the  butt  finds  a  parallel  in  a  West  Indian  axe-head  in  the  British 
Museum.  Form  e  is  a  beautifully  finished  example.  It  belongs 
to  a  type  conjectured  by  Dr.  Uhle  to  be  a  late  development,  and 
which  seems  to  have  reached  perfection  in  Ecuador.  But  in 
Egypt,  where  forms  c  and  e  are  both  known,  e  appears  to  be  the 
older.  It  is  found  in  miniatui'e,  and  of  copper,  in  Foundation 
Deposits  from  the  IVth  Dynasty  onwards,  and  of  bronze  in  a  size 
sni table  for  practical  use. 

Professor  Petrie  has  also  discovered  this  form  at  Kahun  in  stone 
and  chert,  belonging  to  the  Xllth  Dynasty.*  But  whichever  form 
is  the  older,  the  occurrence  of  both  in  culture-areas  so  wide  apart 
as  ancient  Egypt  and  PeiTi  would  seem  to  show  that  one  form  may 
be  a  natural  development  of  the  other,  or  that  both  may  have 
developed  normally  on  parallel  lines.  All  the  examples  of  e  in 
the  collection  come  from  Cayambe,  Otovalo  and  Carranqui. 

Forms  /  and  g  have  ears  of  another  kind.     In  /  they  are  raised, 

while  in  g  they  are  in  the  same  plane  as  the  surface  of  the  axe : 

the  obliquity  of  the  butt  in  g  is  worthy  of  notice.     Both  types 

are  represented  in  the  Stiibel  collection,  and  g  occurs  also  in  Peru.' 

>  Petrie,  "  Ten  yeara*  digging  in  Egypt."    London,  1892,  p.  112. 

»  Uhle,  I.e.  Plate  XVIll,  Fig.  3. 
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The  examples  of  /  are  from  Qaito,  Otovalo,  Cayambe ;  of  g,  from 
Qaito,  Cayambe  and  Penipe. 

Form  hj  all  examples  of  which  are  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Riobamba,  has  not  an  exact  parallel  in  TJhle  (bat  of  Plate  XV, 
Fig.  16).  The  ears  are  more  sharply  cut  than  in  the  case  of  rather 
similar  forms,  common  to  Peru  and  the  Antilles.  Form  j  seems 
a  variant  of  the  same  type.  Form  m,  with  its  bulging  sides, 
recalls  an  axe-head  fi*om  Guiana.' 

The  forms  k^  I,  n,  o,  are  all  distinguished  by  incurved  sides. 
Form  I  resembles  some  Peruvian  bronze  axes.  With  form  p,  a 
distinct  type  is  reached,  and  one  which  originates,  according  to 
Dr.  TJhle,  not  in  cultured  Peru,  but  among  the  less  civilised 
Indians  dwelling  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes.  The  method 
of  filing  out  the  lateral  notches  was  possibly  by  means  of  a  cord 
used  with  sand.  On  the  River  Napo  the  binding  of  these  axes  is 
covered  by  a  thick  coating  of  beeswax-mastic*.  More  than  one  of 
the  figures  given  by  Uhle  come  from  Macas,  and  were  made  by 
the  Jivaro  Indians.  The  type  has  had  a  wide  distribution  both  to 
east  and  west.  In  the  west  it  has  penetrated  Ecuador  and  Peru, 
Mr.  Whymper's  specimens  coming  from  Riobamba  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  the  east  an  extensive  trade  seems  to  have  existed  as 
far  as  the  Middle  Amazon  and  the  lower  course  of  its  tributaries : 
for  in  these  countries  stone  for  axes  was  difficult  to  procure.' 
It  reappears  in  Venezuela,  Guiana  (Ira  Thum,  Plate  X,  3)  and 
the  Antilles,  all  of  which  must  have  been  separat'O  centres  of 
production.  Although  lateral  notches  are  known  in  North 
American  axe-heads,  this  particular  method  of  producing  them 
appears  to  be  South  American.  Dr.  Uhle  is  of  opinion  fiiat  the 
employment  of  the  same  technique  in  the  various  regions  above 
mentioned  affords  ample  proof  of  culture-relationship. 

The  stone  axe-hammer,  r,  grooved  on  three  sides  only,  is  of  a 
type  well  represented  in  North  America.  It  is  from  Penipe,  the 
two  examples  figured  by  Dr.  Uhle  coming  from  Qaito  and  Rio- 
bamba. The  collection  also  possesses  two  double-headed  stone 
hammers  of  smaller  size  with  the  groove  in  the  middle. 

Fig.  ^,  from  Santa  Lucia,  near  Quito,  resembles  Uhle*s  Fig.  22, 
Plato  XVII,  also  from  Quito,  which  is  called  a  cutting  implement. 
There  is  a  larger  stone  implement  of  similar  shape,  from  Minas 
Geraes,  Brazil,  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  but  here  the  butt  is  proportionately  shorter. 

In  Figure  No.  II,  are  shown  various  kinds  of  pierced  axes. 
Forms  a-/  seem  to  belong  peculiarly  to  Ecuador.  They  are 
principally  of  a  serpentine-like  gi'cen  stone,  and  the  position  of  the 
perforation  varies  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  butt  to  that  of 
the  edge.  Perforations  are  usually  made  from  both  surfaces, 
meeting  in  the  centre,  but  often  they  are  almost  entirely  completed 

^  Im  Thurn,  "  Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana."  London,  1883.  Plate  X, 
Tig.  5. 

•  Sir  J.  Erans,  **  Ancient  Stone  Iinplements,"  pp.  170,  171.     London,  1897. 
'  riilo,  I.e.,  p.  44-5. 
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from  one  side  only.     Some  of  these  specimens  have  fair  edges,  but 
some  are  so  very  blant  and  yet  so  heavy  and  long,  as  to  suggest 


OS 


a,  OtoYalo.    df . 

c,  Otovalo.    4\, 

e,  Cayambe.     3|. 

p,  Sieses,  near  Cuenca.    3^. 

j,  Cajambe.    4^. 

/.  Guana,  near  Biobamba.    3^. 

».  OtoTalo.    4f . 

p.  Cajambe.    8. 

r.  OtoTalu.    2|. 


h,  Cajambe.    4(. 

d.  Cayambe.    Sf. 
/.  Otoirdo.    4A. 

h.  Olalla,  near  Qpito.    4. 
h.  Guana,  near  Kiobamba.    %f^. 
fa.  Cuenca.    5^* 

e.  Cayambe.    2|. 
g.  Cayambe.    1^. 
«.  OtoTalo.    6i. 


(The  numbers  following  the  names  indicate  the  length  of  each  object  in 
inches.) 

that  they  were  never  intended  for  cutting,  but  for  some  other  kind  of 
work.  This  is  the  case  with  h  and/.  There  is,  however,  in  the 
British  Museum  a  stone  axe-blade  from  Yaldivia,  Chile,  more  than 
12  inches  long,  and  with  the  hole  only  an  inch  from  the  butt. 
The  type  represented  by  /  is  supposed  by  Dr.  IJhle  to  have  been 
used  for  some  agricultural  purpose,  and  not  as  an  axe.  Mr. 
Whymper*s  examples  are  not  all  perforated  cylindrically — t.e., 
from  one  surface  only,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  those 
described  by  Dr.  Uhle.  Form  d  may  be  a  variation  of  the  same 
type. 

The  butts  of  many  of  these  axes  and  axe-like  implements  are 
slightly  grooved  in  a  longitudinal  direction  to  give  them  a  better 
hold  on  the  wooden  haft  against  which  they  were  bound. 

Form  €,  almost  worn  to  a  ring,  but  with  one  approximately 
straight  side,  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  worn  axe-head 
afterwards  used  as  a  hammer.  Dr.  Uhle,*  however,  appears  to 
give  such  implements  an  independent  origin.  He  figores  two 
from  Tiahuanaco,  Bolivia,  and  two  from  Qaito.  Mr.  Whymper's 
examples  are  from  Otovalo,  Cayambe,  and  Carranqui. 

'  X.c.  pp.  46-7. 
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The  symmetrical  stone  rings  (c/.  Ulile,  Plate  XIX,  Pigs.  3-6) 
are  only  represented  by  a  single  specimen  from  Qnito. 

The  ornamental  form  /  is  not  uncommon  in  Ecuador.  It  has 
been  found  in  Cayambe,  Riobamba,  Quito,  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cuenca.  There  is  one  from  Tumbaco  in  the  British  Museum 
(r/.  Uhle,  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  23).  Form  j  is  an  axe  of  somewhat 
similar  shape,  of  green  stone,  but  very  thin  and  without  ornament. 
Form  h  is  of  bufp-coloured  stone  and  much  thicker. 

Form  I  from  Guana,  near  Biobamba,  is  of  very  thin  grey  stone. 
There  is  an  identical  form  in  gilt  bronze  in  the  British  Museum, 
conjecturally  ascribed  to  Pindile,  near  Cuenca,  Other  shapes 
which  occur  in  bronze  at  Pindile,  but  with  angular  instead  of 
rounded  edges,  are  not  represented  in  the  collection. 

Form  771 ,  of  bronze  and  with  a  very  thick  butt,  is  represented 
by  two  examples,  one  from  Loja,  the  other  from  Cuenca.  Both 
are  Peruvian  in  type. 

Forms  n  o  are  of  an  uncommon  shape  (c/.  Uhle,  Plate  XVTI, 
^^E'  ^)'  ^^^  were  found  in  Cayambe  and  Otovalo.  The 
peculiarity  of  having  one  straight  and  one  curved  side  is  repeated 
in  a  much  less  carefully  finished  West-Indian  stone  axe  in  the 
British  Ma  sen  m.  The  form  of  the  celt  figured  by  Sir  John  Evans^ 
is  also  recalled.  The  peculiar  shape  of  this  celt,  from  Mennithorpe, 
Yorkshire,  is  pi*obably  "  due  to  the  form  of  the  pebble  from  which 
it  is  made."  Perhaps  forms  n  and  o  may  have  had  some  similar 
origin.     Form  p  might  have  some  analogy  with  n  and  o. 

The  type  of  axe  with  a  groove  running  all  round  the  butt  (Uhle, 
p.  43)  has  no  representative  in  the  collection. 

Fig.  II,  g,  is  a  curious  hollow  object  of  green  stone,  the  use  of 
which  is  not  easy  to  determine.  It  might  be  merely  a  receptacle, 
the  mouth  of  which  was  closed  by  some  kind  of  stopper ;  or  it 
might  be  a  cap  to  be  fitted  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  e.^.,  a  drill  cap. 
Small  pottery  objects  of  rather  similar  shape  but  with  holes  in  the 
ends  or  sides,  have  been  found  in  Colombia'  and  at  Jujay  in  the 
Argentine  Republic.     (British  Museum.) 

Fig.  II,  r,  is  a  stone  object  also  of  indeterminate  use.  It  is  four- 
sided,  each  side  presenting  four  lobes.  Between  the  lobes  and 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  are  shallow  grooves,  suggesting 
suspension  on  a  cord.  A  similar  form  occurs  in  Patagonian  bolas 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  present  object  is  smaller,  but  might 
have  been  used  in  the  same  manner. 

Fig.  II,  8y  is  a  pestle  of  white  alabaster-like  stone,  with  incised 
ornament  at  the  upper  end. 

The  small  objects  in  Fig.  Ill  are  interesting,  though  their  use 
is  uncertain,  a,  6,  r,  d  are  more  or  less  couveutionalised  birds' 
heads  of  green  stone,  and  have  flat  sides.  The  average  length 
is  a  little  over  one  inch.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  them  amulets, 
as  e  might  have  been,  because  in  that  case  a  second  hole  would 

*  "  Ancient  Stone  Implements,"  p.  136. 

»  r.   Restrepo.    **  Loa  Chibchas."     Bogota,  1895.    Atlas,   Plate  XXXIX, 
Fig8.  118-119. 
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be  BQperflnonB  ;  d  may  at  one  timo  have  oven  bad  three  boles.  It 
seems  moi'e  probable  that  the  eecond  hole  waa  made  ia  order  that 
the  objects  might  be  fixed  steadily  to  something.  Still  mors 
pneiling  is  /.  It  also  is  of  green  stone  and  has  a  deep  groove 
along  the  top,  the  broader  end  of  which  is  jast  visible  in  the  illns. 
tratiou.  h  and  j,  possibly  also  tii  and  «,  may  be  Tariations  of  the 
small  anvil-shaped  object  g,  which  was  fonnd  at  Cayamba.  They 
phow  no  distinct  signs  of  having  been  nsed  as  implements,  and 
Bcero  ill-adapted  fov  me  ss  labreto  (ef.  Uhle,  I.e.,  Plate  XIX,  23, 24.) 
Fio.  III. 


i«i^  At 


ir.  Cufamhe.     1». 

i.  OtoTdo.     1ft. 

r.  Otorslo.     1/,;. 

rf.  Cajambe.     IJ. 

(-.  CarriTiqui.      1". 

/.  Cayambf.     1ft. 

!i.  Biohartibn.     l,',-,. 

J.  Cu.tfimbt'.     -ih- 

t.  Otoralo.     IJ. 

1.  Olovnlo.     lv„- 

o.  Near  Riolrombn.     11. 

ji.  Senr  Rioliambn. 

1{. 

7-   Pfnipc.     IJ. 

r.  OloTHlo.     i;. 

1.  CttrraiiquL     1ft. 

IP  numbers  f-lloni 

ng   Ih.   T.«n 

PB  ituw 

ate  the  longlli  of  tlie  object 

(Tlie 
in-Iie.,) 

A  nenrer  resemblance  to  llexican  or  Bolivian  labrets  nccors  iu 
I,  but  then  it  seems  related  to  I;  which  IB  perforated,  as  if  meant 
for  snspension.  The  small  animals'  heads  of  different  kinds  of 
stone,  n,  ji  (near  Riobamba)  and  q.  (Penipp),  arc  snppoRed  by  Dr. 
Ulilo'  to  have  been  pegs  or  hooks  for  s pear-throwers.  This  opinion 
'  ■■  Int.  ArcbiT  fiir  EMmogrnpliie,  J888,"  rol.  i,  pp.  207-209. 
1.   S 
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is  not  shared  by  Restrepo*  who  thinks  that  they  may  have  been 
burnishers  or  polishers.  It  is  easier  to  raise  objections  to  both 
these  views  than  to  suggest  a  third.  Against  the  first  it  may  be 
urged  that  stone  is  not  so  serviceable  as  bone,  which  is  the  common 
material  employed  both  in  ordinary  and  in  ceremonial  throwing- 
sticks  on  the  American  Continent;  and  that  these  forms  do  not 
occur  in  the  gold  models  of  throwing-sticks  made  by  the  Chibchas 
(but  see  Restrepo,  Atlas,  Plate  XIV,  Fig.  34).  Against  the 
second  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Whymper*s  specimens  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  actually  used  for  polishing. 

Fig.  Ill,  r,  is  also  unaccounted  for.  It  is  bell-shaped,  and  of 
grey  stone,  pierced  through  the  projection  at  the  upper  end.  The 
base  is  flat,  and  in  one  side  is  drilled  a  conical  cavity  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  There  is  another  specimen  in  the  collection, 
difPering  in  the  fact  that  the  drilled  cavity  is  not  made  on  the 
same  side  as  the  perforation  and  in  having  a  perforation  at  the 
base  connected  with  the  cavity  at  the  side.  A  slightly  lai-ger  stone 
object  of  similar  shape,  and  with  similar  pierced  projection,  but 
without  any  lateral  cavity,  and  hollowed  out  from  the  base  up- 
wards, does  not  throw  any  light  on  the  purpose  for  which  r  may 
have  been  used.  Mr.  Whymper^  says  that  this  purpose  may  have 
been  the  sharpening  of  tools  :  but  it  would  perhaps  be  diflficult  to 
point  to  an  analogous  instance. 

Fig.  Ill,  5,  a  small  hand  of  green  stone  resembling  serpentine 
was  probably  some  kind  of  charm  :  a  second  specimen  is  fitted 
with  a  silver  mount  at  the  wrist,  and  a  third  has  a  rectangle 
incised  on  the  back.  These  objects  have  rather  a  modern  appear- 
ance ;  but  there  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  similar  hand  made  of 
white  bone,  which  was  found  in  a  tomb  at  Arequipa,  Peru. 

The  pottery  in  the  collection  is  represented  by  a  number  of 
typical  pieces,  chiefly  interesting  in  as  far  as  their  form  betrays 
the  influence  of  different  cultures.  Thus  Fig.  IV,  cZ  and  c,  of  i^ed 
potteiy,  and  with  circular  bases,  are  not  of  a  Peruvian  type,  but 
(•onimonly  occur  in  Colombia  and  Central  America.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  the  tripod  vessel  r/,  which  is  entirely  blackened  by 
fire.  In  Ecuador  these  vessels  are  usually  found  at  SocabamUi, 
Ibarra,  Latacunga,  and  Riobaniba ;  but  similar  thj'ee-legged  pots 
run  through  Colombia  and  Central  America  to  Mexico  and  even 
further.  Specimens  from  Chiriqui  in  the  British  Museum  are 
closely  analogous,  having  the  same  characteristically  formed  legs. 
Another  tripod  vessel  brought  by  !Mr.  Whyniper  has  very  short, 
stumpy  legs,  and  Avould  not  appear  so  well  adapted  for  placing 
directly  upon  the  fii*e. 

Fig.  /,  coarsely  made  of  buff  pottery,  was  found  in  a  grave, 
WMth  one  of  the  short-legged  tnpod  pots,  a  vase  with  pointed  base, 
and  a  skull, ^  Figs,    h  and  c  represent  the  southern  or  Peruvian 

'  L.C.,  p.  157,  and  Atlaj*,  Plate  XXXIX,  Fig.  115,  a.  b.  e. 
-  "  Tnivelgi  amongst  the  great  Andes  of  tlie  Kquator."     London,  1802,  page 
274. 

'  Wliynjper,  /.r.,  figure  on  p.  284. 
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inflnence,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Northern  or  Oolombian.    Tbej 
seem  to  be  Cnzco  types. 


Fro.  rv. 


a 


Most  of  the  forms  illustrated  in  Dr.  IJhle's  admirable  coloured 
])lates  are  represented  in  the  collection,  and  some  of  the  finer 
pieces  are  figured  in  Mr.  Whymper's  book.  It  is  to  be  hoped  thafc 
further  discoveries  may  throw  light  on  the  use  of  the  numerous 
objects  the  purpose  of  which  is  still  problematical. 

O.  M.  Dalton. 


Formation  de  la  Nation  Fran9aise.    Par  Grabriel  de  Mortillet. 
Paris  :  Alcan,  1897.     8°.     336  pp.     Price  6  fr. 

This  new  work  of  our  distinguished  honorary  fellow  M.  Mortillet 
has  a  very  wide  scope.  In  it  are  discussed  all  the  peoples  wlio,  in 
J  ivhistoric  and  historic  times,  have  permanently  occupied  French 
soil,  or  influenced  the  growth  of  the  French  nation.  The  varied 
problems  comprised  in  this  extensive  programme  are  treated  in 
four  main  divisions  under  the  heads  of  Historical  Documents, 
Linguistic  Deductions,  Pal  ethnological  Data,  and  Anthropological 
Documents.  In  the  first  of  these  divisions  separate  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  respective  influences  of  Egyptians,  Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians,  Greeks,  Ligui*ians,  Iberians,  Celts,  Gauls  and 
Galatians,    Romans,   and    Teutonic   tribes.      In  the  second  part 
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are  fonr  chapters  devoted  to  language,  inscriptions,  etymology^ 
and  kindred  subjects.  In  the  third  part  we  are  taken  from  the 
precursors  of  mankind  and  Pithecanthropus  through  the  stone 
ages,  to  the  protohistoric  times  when  metals  were  in  general  use. 
In  the  foarth,  or  anthropological,  part  the  evidence  of  some  of  the 
important  human  remains  is  considered,  among  which  those  of 
the  Neanderthal,  lingerie,  and  Cro-Magnon  naturally  play  a 
prominent  part.  The  numerous  woodcuts  and  maps,  most  of 
which  are  well  executed,  are  an  attractive  feature  of  the  book, 
which  is  written  with  the  clearness  of  style  for  which  French 
writers  have  so  enviable  a  reputation.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  in  so  short  a  space  to  a  work  which  is  evidently  the  result 
of  wide-reaching  investigation.  We  may,  however,  fitly  oonclade 
by  subjoining  one  of  M.  Mortillet's  tables  of  classification,  which 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  important  nature  of  the  work. 
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Classification  FALETHBOiiOaiguii. 


Tbhtb. 

Asm. 

PkBIODEB. 

Sroqvta. 

1 

i 

"i 

3 

.,.,. 

MiroringiennB. 

■WttbeniennB. 

1 
s 

GtUaCicnne. 

BeuTTnyaieDtie. 

HoUstattieDiie. 

du  Bronjw. 

<loia 
Pierra. 

Tuguienne. 

{Lar»m,d,Jmra.) 

"^ 

(Vorgu,  cani^d^ra,..!,  S.iw.) 

i 

f 

.= 

1 

N^lithiqtia. 

[C^^p!gng^S^l?hfirimr^.) 

TanJeiKjisieDiiB. 

■ 

(Xa  Tourntir.  JTa«ee-Oarv»ae.) 

AntriMi  iliatui. 

(La  Madflrime,  DordogM.) 

Solirtr^nmo. 

(Xe  MoH/firr,  I/ordogne.) 

CT 

{Sainl-Afktnl,  Sommf.) 

ChelUenni-. 

(Chfllf,  Stinr-rf-Marn'.) 

i 

fiatitbique. 

1 

TbeDBysionne. 
<r*r«os.  Loir-ii-CAer.) 

MM    A  can  have  done  their  part  with  their  usual   excelleiKrc. 
The    Ijook    foMHB  a  volume   in    the    "  BibliothSque   Suieatifiqne 

Iiiternationiil»\" 
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any  name  can  be  at  once  found  from  the  brief  references  in  the 
*^  Caste  Index,**  where  an  asterisk  shows  the  castes  which  are 
the  snbjeot  of  special  articles.  This  index,  which  occupies  60 
pages,  comprises  over  4,000  names,  which  bj  any  other  method 
of  arrangement  and  reference  must  have  filled  at  least  double  that 
space.  In  the  same  waj  the  "  Subject  Index,"  which,  however, 
might  be  more  copious,  is  able  to  give  in  extremely  condensed 
form  all  the  castes  or  tribes  amongst  whom  any  given  custom 
may  prevail,  together  with  the  page  where  each  case  is  specified. 
Needless  to  say  how  greatly  the  comparative  stady  of  social 
usages,  traditions,  religious  views  and  the  like  is  facilitated  by 
this  plan,  by  which  seven  lines,  for  instance,  suffice  to  give 
reference  to  as  many  as  thirty  tribes,  amongst  which  various 
forms  of  ancestry  worship  are  prevalent. 

All  the  more  important  articles  are  further  provided  with  inset 
marginal  headings,  which  clearly  indicate  the  subjects  dealt  with. 
Such  are,  generally  speaking,  an  explanation,  where  possible,  cf 
the  tribal  or  caste  name,  the  origin,  ethnical  affinities  and  geo- 
graphical range  of  the  tribe,  its  traditions,  habits  and  customs, 
superstitions,  religioas  tenets,  rites  and  ceremonies  connected 
with  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  tribal  organisation,  sub- 
divisions, population,  in  a  word,  just  that  kind  of  information 
that  the  student  of  ethnology  would  expect  to  find  in  a  work  of 
this  sort.  Thus,  under  the  entry  Biyar,  Biar,  we  read  :  "  A  tribe 
of  labourers  and  cultivators  in  the  Eastern  Distiicts.  1.  The 
word  Bidr  means  a  '  seed-bed,'  and  it  is  suggested  that  this  may 
bo  the  origin  of  the  name  on  account  of  their  occupation,  which 
is  principally  rice  cultivation,  and  the  construction  of  tanks  and 
embankments.  They  may  possibly  be  of  aboriginal  origin,  bat  the 
tribe  appears  to  be  very  mixed,  and  while  they  have  to  a  great 
extent  Jost  the  broad  nose  characteristic  of  the  pure  Dravidian 
races,  like  the  Majhwars  or  Korwas,  they  are  not  noticeably  different 
in  appearance  from  the  Charoars  and  other  menial  Hindu  eastes 
which   surround  them.     .  The  idea  which  at  one  time  pre- 

vailed that  they  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the  great  Bhar 
race,  seems  groundless.  They  consider  themselves  autochthones 
of  Pargana  Barhar,  in  Mirzapur,  and  have  no  traditions  of  emigra- 
tion. They  are  slight,  dark,  wiry  men,  noted  for  their  skill  in 
earthwork,  and  habitually  employed  on  excavations  of  all  kinds  ; 
a  quiet,  rather  depressed  race,  occasionally  addicted  to  petty  theft. 
In  Mirzapur  they  have  now  formed  themselves  into  two  endo- 
gamoQs  divisions,  the  Barhariya,  who  take  their  name  from 
Pargana  Barhar,  north  of  the  river  Son,  and  the  Dakkhinaha, 
or  *  Southernera,*  who  live  south  of  the  river,"  and  so  on  for  12 
pages,  concluding  with  a  table  of  their  distribatiou  and  popula- 
tion according  to  the  Census  of  1891. 

There  is  only  one  important  point  to  which  one  might  feel 
disposed  to  object,  and  that  is  the  extended  use  of  the  ethnical 
term  ^*  Dravidian  **  in  this  and  many  other  passages,  as  for  instance 
in  the  article  Bhil  :    ^^  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  [the 
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BMls]  are  a  branch  of  the  great  Drayidian  race  which  is  found 
along  the  mountains  of  Central  India,  and  are  akin  to  the  Gonds, 
Kharw&rs,  M&njhis,  Cheros,  and  Sant&ls,  who  live  farther  to  the 
eastward."  But  none  of  the  peoples  here  mentioned,  the  Gbnda 
alone  excepted,  appear  to  be  of  Drayidian  speech.  Those  that 
have  not  been  Hindnized  speak  yarious  forms  of  the  Eolarian 
stock  langnage,  which  differs  f andamentallj  both  from  Dravidian 
and  from  Aryan  (Sanskrit),  and  which  consequently  implies  the 
presence  in  Central  India  of  an  autochthonous  element  distinct  both 
from  the  Aryan  and  from  the  Dravidian.  But  Mr.  Crooke  nowhere 
takes  accoant  of  this  element,  which  is  in  fact  absorbed  in  his 
**  Dravidian,"  this  term  being  thus  practically  extended  to  all  the 
aborigines  of  non-Aryan  descent.  He  quotes,  and  presumably 
accepts.  Captain  Drake-Brockman*s  general  classification  of  the 
natives  '*  under  three  main  divisions,  yic,  ilryaii,  Mediwn  and 
Dravidian :  the  Medium  group  of  which  contains  a  large  number 
of  castes  which  form,  more  or  less,  an  intermediate  type,  and  are 
not  capable  of  being  classified  strictly  under  either  of  the  other  two 
main  groups.  The  last  group  I  have  again  sub-divided  into  two— 
(a)  an  Hinduized,  and  (&)  an  Aboriginal  section "  (Introduction, 
xxvii).  Dravidian  thus  becomes  equivalent  to  "  Aboriginal,*' an 
arrangement  which,  as  stated,  completely  ignores  the  Kolarian 
element,  not  to  speak  of  a  possible  and  even  probable  Negrito  sub- 
strata m. 

Captain  Drake-Brockman  is  naturally  much  impressed  by  the 
remarkable  uniformity  of  physical  characters  presented  by  the 
anthropometric  tables  of  his  tnree  divisions,  and  he  considers  that 
this  uniformity  "  tends  to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  racial 
origin  of  all  must  have  been  similar,  and  that  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  whole  caste  system  in  India  is  baaed  is  that  of  function 
and  not  upon  any  real  or  appreciable  difference  of  blood"  (p. 
xxxiii).  In  other  words  Aryans,  Dravidians,  and  all  other  natives 
must  have  had  a  common  origin,  becaase  of  their  present  physical 
resemblances,  and  despite  of  their  radically  distinct  forms  of 
speech.  Surely  such  an  inference  is  not  warranted.  The  lan- 
guages are  there  and  cannot  be  explained  away,  the  less  so  that 
some  (Sanskrit)  are  known  to  be  of  relatively  recent  introd action, 
and  must  therefore  have  come  in  with  later  immigrants  long  after 
the  Peninsula  had  been  occupied  by  other  and  more  primitive 
peoples  of  different  origin.  But  the  present  uniformity  of  type 
may  very  well  be  explained,  partly  by  convergence  due  to  the 
persistent  influence  of  a  common  environment,  and  still  more  by 
the  secular  interminglings  of  originally  distinct  physical  stocks. 
In  my  "  Ethnology  "  (Chaps,  vii  and  ix)  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  how  such  apparent  antagonism  between  anthropology  and 
philology  may  in  most  cases  be  reconciled  without  neglecting 
either  factor  in  the  complex  physical  and  mental  constitution  of 
man. 

It  remains  to  be  stated  that  the  value  of  this  monumental  work 
is  considerably  enhanced  by  a  considerable  number  of  illustrations. 
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which  "  are  reproductions  of  photographs  taken  at  Mirzapnr  bjr 
Sergeant  Wallace,  R.E.,  of  the  Rnrki  College." 

A.  H.  Keake. 

''The  Australasian  Anthropological  Jonmal,"  in  the  May  No. 
1897,  contains,  amongst  other  articles,  "  Anthropometry  as  applied 
to  build  up  a  Powerful  Nation  " ;  "  Chronology  of  Egypt  from 
Early  to  Late  Times  " ;  "  Dialects  of  Australia,"  by  Messrs.  Praser, 
Suttor,  etc. ;  "  Ethnology  of  the  Australian  Blacks  " ;  "  Medical 
Treatment  and  Witchcraft  of  Australian  Blacks.*'  Mr.  Fawcett's 
three  papers — "  Burial  Ceremonies  of  Waw — Wyper  Tribe  " ;  "A 
Tradition  of  the  Australian  Aborigines  " ;  "  Questions  regarding 
the  Morioris  " ;  "  The  Earliest  Builders." 

"  The  American  Anthropologist,"  in  the  first  four  Nos.  for 
1897,  contains  amongst  other  articles — "  Tusayan  Totemic  Signa- 
tures" (illustrated),  by  J.  W.  Fewkes;  "Tell-et-Tin  on  Lake 
Homs,  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,"  translated  by  J.  M.  Casano> 
wicz ;  "  Scarred  Skulls  from  Florida,"  by  F.  H.  Cushing ;  "  The 
Hopi  in  relation  to  their  Plant  Environment,"  by  Walter  Hough  ; 
"  Stone  Images  from  Tarascan  Territory,  Mexico "  (illustrated),, 
by  Frederick  Starr ;  "  Death  Masks  of  Ancient  American  Pottery  " 
(illustrated),  by  F.  S.  Dellenbaught  ;  "  The  Language  used  in 
talking  of  Domestic  Animals,"  by  H.  C.  Bolton  (concluded  in 
No.  4)  ;  "  Primitive  Rope  Making  in  Mexico,"  by  W.  J.  McG^ee. 

"  Revue  Mensuelle  de  L'Ecole  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris/^ 

in  Nos.  VI  and  VII,  for  1897,  contains : — L.  Capitan. — **  Les 
Maladies  Par  Ralentissemenf ,  de  la  Nutrition,"  "  L*Arthristisme 
(Cours  d'anthropologie  pathologique)  "  ;  A.  Lefevre — "  Mars^ 
Dieu  Du  Printemps,  de  Torage  et  de  la  f6condit6  *' :  P.-G.  Mahou- 
deau — "  Le  Principe  du  Transformismo  '* ;  L.  Capitan — "  La 
Station  de  la  Vignette." 
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May  11th,  1897. 
E.  W.  Brabrook,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Ftesident,  in  th4i  Chair. 

Tlie  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  signed. 

The  following  communication  was  read  by  the  author,  with 
hintem  demonstration : — 

"  The  Anthropological  Features  of  the  External  Ear."     By 
A.  IvEiTH,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Dr.  Garson,  Professor  Thane,  Messrs.  Holmes,  Tims  and 

Lewis  took  part  in  the  discussion,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 

author  was  passed. 
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Oil  COMPLEXIONAL  DIFFERENCES  between  the  Irish  with 
Indigenous  arid  Exotic  Surnames  respectively.  By 
John  Beddoe,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.RS. 

Though  Grattan  and  Sir  William  Wilde  began  long  ago  the 
investigation  of  the  physical  charactei-s  of  the  Irish,  but  little 
has  been  done  since  in  that  direction  until  quite  lately,  when 
Professor  Haddon  and  Dr.  Browne  have  produced  two  very 
interesting  monographs  on  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  islands 
off  the  western  coast,  Aranmore,  Inisbofin  and  Inisshark.  One 
of  the  points  they  bring  out  is  the  comparative  lightness  of  the 
iris,  whereas  the  hair,  especially  in  the  latter  islands,  is  generally 
dark.  In  fact,  this  prevalence  of  the  combination  of  dark  hair 
with  light  eyes  is,  as  is  generally  known,  an  Irish  characteristic. 
It  occurs,  however,  almost  as  conspicuously  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands  and  in  a  less  degree  in  some  parts  of  Wales,  such  as 
the  himdred  of  Cemmes  in  Pembrokeshire,  in  parts  of  the  West 
of  England,  as  Ex  moor  and  South  Devon,  in  Bretagne  and  else- 
where. The  combination  is  decidedly  uncommon  in  Germany, 
at  least  among  the  true  Germans,  but  comes  into  comparative 
prominence  as  one  proceeds  eastwards,  with  the  increasing  pre- 
\'alence  of  the  Slavonic  element.  It  will  hardly  do,  therefore, 
to  accept  without  question  the  interpretation  of  it  which  at 
once  suggests  itself,  viz.,  that  the  light  iris  is  the  result  of 
natural  selection  in  a  climate  where  there  is  no  need  of  much 
pigment  to  protect  the  retina  from  overmuch  or  overbright  sun- 
shine.    Whatever  its  origin,  it  has  now  become  a  race-character. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  enquire 
how  far  it  is  common  to  both  the  two  great  sections  of  the  Irish 
people.  I  will  call  these,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  indigenous 
and  exotic  respectively  ;  these  names  are  convenient,  and  though 
their  correctness  may  easily  be  impugned,  they  are  every  way 
better  than  those  of  Celt  and  Saxon,  which  are  too  commonly 
employed. 

By  indigenous  I  should  mean,  if  it  were  possible  to  separate 
them,  the  descendants  of  the  people  who  were  at  home  in 
Ireland,  before  the  days  of  Thorgils,  and  Olaf,  and  Sigtryg  Silk- 
beard  and  Magnus  Barefoot,  and  by  Exotics  the  Danes,  Norwegians, 
English,  Welsh,  Scotch,  Huguenots  and  Palatines  who  have 
settled  there  at  various  times  subsequently.  I  shall  not  now 
enquire  how  far  these  indigena?  were  the  descendants  of  early 
or  late  invadere,  whether  it  was  to  Iberians  or  Atlanteans,  or  to 
tJael,  that  they  owed  in  the  main  the  type  or  types  which  they 
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liave  transmitted  to  our  own  time&  I  will  mei'ely  say  that 
their  ancient  poems  indicate  a  diversity  of  colour  among  them, 
that  the  admimtion  for  fair  hair  would  lead  one  to  think  that  it 
had  been  common  in  the  latest  conquering  tribe,  and  that 
amalgamation  was  far  from  complete,  while  the  attribution  of 
blue  eyes  and  black  hair  to  the  handsome  Diarmaid  shows  that 
that  combination  existed,  was  known  and  admired. 

Later  on,  in  the  middle  ages,  it  is  curious  that  we  have,  so  far 
as  I  know,  no  evidence  as  to  the  prevailing  complexion  of  the 
Irish.  Mac  Firbis's  oft-quoted  description  of  the  three  elements 
of  the  indigense,  the  dark  Firbolgs,  the  blond  Tuatha  D^,  the 
Milesians  white  of  skin,  brown  of  hair,  only  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  all  these  varieties  existed,  as  they  did  and  indeed  do 
almost  everywhere  in  Europe.  There  is  indeed  a  story  (but  I 
have  forgotten  whence  it  comes)  of  some  one  meeting  with 
people  in  a  skin-boat  off  the  west^  coast,  who  "  had  long  yellow 
hair,  like  the  Irish,**  Giraldus,  who  knew  both  the  Wdi&  and 
the  Irish,  and  who  lets  us  know  that  the  foimer  were  of  dark 
complexion,  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  Irish  from  that  point 
of  view.  All  we  know  is  that  the  native  Irish  were  tail  and 
strong,  and  swift  of  foot,  and  some  say  also  comely. 

Dr.  Morton,  the  great  American  anthropologist,  describing 
the  Irish  type  as  known  to  him,  said  "  eyes  and  nair  light^  It 
is  probable  that  in  his  day  the  Irish  emigrants  to  America  came 
in  larger  proportion  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Ireland :  moreover 
Moiton  was  a  student  of  the  dark  native  American  races  more 
especially.  In  Baxter's  great  work  on  the  military  statistics 
f)f  the  American  war,  the  order  of  complexion  is  as  follows, 
going  from  the  fairest  to  the  darkest — Englishmen,  Irishmen, 
Germans,  United  States  men,  British  Americans,  i«.,  Canadians, 
etc.  The  Anthropometric  Committee  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, owing,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  unfortunate  adoption  of  an 
artificial  method  of  classification,  ascribe  to  Ireland  more  of  light 
hair,  and  less  of  red  and  dark  hair,  than  they  do  to  either 
England,  Wales  or  Scotland.  My  own  observations,  extending 
to  about  10,000  persons,  show  almost  every  where  a  gi*eat  prepon- 
derance of  light  eyes,  and  in  most  parts  of  dark  hair,  the  ex- 
ceptions being  in  some  cases  explicable  by  the  probable  presence 
of  a  large  exotic  element. 

I  have  said  that  I  would  like  to  make  a  comparison  of  the 
two  elements,  the  exotic  and  the  indigenous,  in  order  to  find 
out  whether  the  fonner  has  taken  on  anything  of  this  notable 
combination  of  colour.  But  of  course  such  a  comparison  is  not 
really  practicable.  There  has  been  constant  inteimixture  of 
blood  between  the  two,  during  all  this  period  of  a  thousand 
years  ;  still,  the  amalgamation  is  veiy  far  from  being  complete. 

M  2 
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I  published,  in  my  "Eacesof  Britain/'  the  figures  for  the 
upper  and  lower  classes  respectively  of  Dublin  and  Cork :  the 
difference  between  them  is  considerable,  but  may  not  be 
altogether  an  affair  of  race. 

What  we  really  can  do  is  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
the  bearers  of  indigenous  and  those  of  exotic  surnames.  Of 
course  the  utmost  one  would  be  entitled  to  assert  of  the  latter  is 
that  they  have  some  exotic  blood  in  their  ancestry,  whereas 
tliere  is  no  evidence  that  the  others  have  any  such  admixture. 
Even  that  would  be  too  much  to  assert  in  every  case,  as  we  know 
that  some  Irishmen,  especially  within  the  pale,  did  adopt,  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  surnames  of  English  form.  Still,  I 
am  disposed  to  think  too  much  has  been  made  of  this,  though 
such  names  as  Fox  and  Harrington  are  said  to  owe  their 
frequency  to  this  kind  of  translation. 

I  have  given  a  wide  extent,  in  making  the  diWsion,  to  the 
limits  of  the  exotic  class,  including  in  it  such  names  as  Mac- 
Auliffe  and  Cottar.  (=  McOtter)  together  with  those  patrony- 
mics in  Mac  which  are  undoubtedly  and  exclusively  Scotch, 
though  of  course  a  good  case  might  be  made  for  placing  them 
otherwise,  on  the  ground  of  race.  With  these  come  also  the 
Anglo-Norman  surnames,  such  as  Fitzgerald  and  Power,  though  it 
may  very  well  be  that  some  bearers  of  these  names  are  simply 
descended  from  Celtic  clansmen  of  these  families.  A  few  doubt« 
ful  or  inscrutable  names  I  have  put  aside  altogether. 

I  have  taken  my  material  from  several  different  years  of  the 
files  of  the  '*  Police  Gazette,"  in  which  are  published  nominal  lista 
of  deserters  from  the  army,  navy  and  marines.  The  medical 
officers  of  the  recruiting  staff  differ  of  course  in  their  apprecia- 
tion of  colour,  like  the  rest  of  us  ;  but  as  they  do  not  hold  office 
more  than  five  years,  it  is  easy  to  arrange  the  personal  equation 
by  taking  several  years  at  some  distance  of  time  from  each 
other.  The  alleged  birthplace  is  given  in  every  case ;  and  I  take 
all  the  natives  of  Ireland  of  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards^ 
and  di\'ide  them  into  the  two  categories.  The  indigenous  are 
more  numerous  than  the  exotic  in  the  proportion  of  about  five 
to  three ;  in  Ireland  generally  I  think  the  proportion  would  be 
ii  little  larger,  as  enlistment  goes  on  more  freely  in  some 
districts  such  as  Dublin,  Belfast  and  Cork,  where  exotic  sur- 
names, and  probably  exotic  strains  of  blood,  more  abound. 

Observation  of  Eyes  and  Hair. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  something  about  methods  of  obser\'ation. 
With  regard  to  the  hair,  there  is  on  the  whole  more  disagree- 
ment than  as  to  the  eyes,  though  one  might  have  expected  it  to 
be  otherwise.    The  i^ecruiting  officers  use  much  the  same  divisions 
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as  I  do,  and  which  Topinard  has  adopted — ^red,  fair  or  light, 
1)ro\vn  (also  called  chestnut,  neutral  or  medium),  dark  brown 
and  black.  Different  observers  give  very  diflferent  values  to 
these  terms,  but  by  taking  several  yearn,  the  number  of  observers 
l)eing  thus  very  large,  a  sort  of  average  is  obtained.  I  find  that 
my  own  index  of  nigrescence  is  a  little  higher  than  this  average 
would  give,  for  in  hasty  observations  one  naturally  extends  too 
widely  the  limits  of  the  black  and  dark  brown  classes. 

There  ai*e  two  methods  of  observing  iris-colour,  and  several 
of  classifying  the  results.  The  eye  may  be  inspected  dosely 
and  minutely,  as  Bertillon  does  for  purposes  of  identification,  so 
that  the  stride  and  central  areola  are  distinctly  seen.  This 
almost  necessitates  an  elaborate  dassificatiou^  as  intermediate 
and  mixed  hues,  neither  blue  nor  light  erey  nor  brown^  appear 
very  numerous  and  varied.  The  other  phn  is  to  regard  the  eye 
from  a  distance  of  three  feet  at  least,  and  register  the  general 
shade  of  the  iris,  whether  light,  neutral  or  medium,  or  dark. 
Topinard  improves  on  this,  my  original  plan^  by  dividing  the 
light  eyes  into  blue  and  not  blue,  so  as  to  give  a  point  of  com- 
parison with  Virchow's  division  into  blue,  grey,  and  brown. 
Virchow's  grey  is  probably  equivalent  to  Topinard's  medium 
plus  his  light-not-blue. 

Our  recruiting  officers  follow  the  second  and  easier  plan. 
They  seldom  use  any  terms  except  blue,  grey,  lights  hazel, 
bi-own,  and  dark.  The  first  three  fall  naturally  to  be  classed  as 
light,  the  last  three  as  dark,  thus  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty 
that  some  folk's  blues  are  other  folk's  greys.  The  greens,  dark 
greys,  hazel  greys,  etc.,  which  Topinard  and  I  call  medium- 
mixed  or  neutral,  are  divided  stmimarily  between  the  classes ; 
many  of  them  are  called  grey,  some  no  doubt  are  called  hazel, 
for  not  everybody  grasps  the  obvious  fact  that  hazel  means  a 
clear  warm  brown,  like  that  of  a  nutshell.  Hazel,  by  the  way, 
is  a  rare  colour  in  most  parts  of  Ireland.  On  the  whole,  the 
recniiting  results,  thus  classified,  run  very  imiformly,  English 
returns  giving  usually  somewhere  about  40  per  cent,  of  dark 
eyes,  Irish  ones  below  30,  Scotch  about  30,  and  the  North  of 
England  a  less  proportion  than  the  South. 

I  have  tabulated  the  colours  of  1,250  natives  of  Ireland 
l>earing  indigenous  names,  and  800  bearing  exotic  ones.  The 
results  are  in  the  accompanjdng  table. 

They  are  not  exactly  what  might  have  been  anticipated. 
They  are  not,  that  is  to  say,  what  ought  to  result,  in  the  case  of 
the  exotics,  from  the  union  of  an  equal  proportion  of  indigena* 
and  of  mixed  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  or  indeed  from  any 
mixture  of  that  sort,  whatever  the  proportions.  The  exotics 
come  out  altogether  too  light-complexioned.     Their  index  of 
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nigrescence  is  not  only  much  lower  than  that  of  the  dark 
indigenae,  but  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  either  the  Scots  or 
the  English.  The  influence  of  the  Scottish  element  may  be 
shown,  perhaps,  to  some  extent  in  the  frequency  of  light  hair, 
and  that  of  the  English  in  the  reduced  frequency  of  the  com- 
bination of  light  eyes  and  dark  hair,  and  the  increase  of  the 
converse  one  of  dark  eyes  and  light  hair.  But  on  the  whole  the 
most  striking  result  is,  that  the  descendants  of  the  colonists,  with 
an  Irish  cross,  have  acquired  the  light  eyes  proper  to  the 
country,  but  not  the  dark  hair. 

More  than  one  possible  explanation  of  this  fact  occurs  to  me, 
but  I  will  put  forward  but  one  of  them.  It  is  this,  that  in  the 
crossing  of  diflferent  types  a  certain  condition  of  instability  is 
produced,  which  allows  an  opportunity  for  the  play  of  those 
influence  of  media  which  are  powerless,  unless  through  the 
influence  of  natural  selection,  to  affect  established  breeds.  The 
climate  of  Ireland,  speaking  roughly,  is  comparatively  cool, 
damp,  and  sunless.  These  are  precisely  the  climatic  conditions 
which  are  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  blonds.  But  whereas 
the  original  Atlantean  Irishman  was  dark,  his  descendants  have 
remained  so,  in  spite  of  climatic  influences,  until  those  influences 
have  had  freer  play  allowed  them  through  crossing  with  alien 
blood,  Gnlatic,  Scandinavian,  or  Saxon. 
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Copper  and  Bronzb  in  Cyprus  and  South-East  Europe. 
By  J.  L.  Myres,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

[with  PULTB  XI.] 

The  moment  of  the  introduction  of  metallurgy  is,  in  the 
history  of  any  civilisation,  a  crisis  second  only  in  importance  to 
the  introduction  of  fire.  It  is  consequenUy  a  question  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  study  of  mankind  in  Europe, 
how,  when,  and  whence  copper,  bronze,  and  iron  first  came  into 
common  use. 

Obviously  the  first  question  is  to  determine  where  copper  is 
found  within  the  limits,  and  in  the  immediate  neifihbourhood  of 
Europe  ?  And  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  enough  to  note  that 
Britain,  possibly  Scandinavia,  Spain,  Central  Germany,  andv^ 
Austria-Hungary,  the  Urals,  Greece  (especially  Chalds  in 
Euboea),  Cilicia,  and  Sinai,  are,  besides  Cyjffos,  the  oidy  sources 
wliich  need  be  considered  ;  and  that  of  these  the  first  three, 
and  the  Bussian  and  Greek  areas,  may  be  safely  discarded  as  ^ 
derivative. 

The  Bronze  Age  strictly  must  now  be  divided,  almost 
wherever  it  can  be  discussed  at  all,  into  the  age  of  pure,  or 
nearly  pure  copper,  and  the  subsequent  age  of  copper  united 
with  tin  in  a  tougher  and  more  serviceable  aJloy. 

This  brings  up  of  course  the  whole  tin  question,  which  goes 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  inquiry  ;  it  is  enough  to  note 
that  tin  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  copper  in  Britain, 
Spain,  and  parts  of  the  Central  European  area ;  and  that  it  is 
7iot  found  in  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  in  Sinai,  or  Mesopotamia.  h 

The  older  statements  that  there  is  tin  in  Crete  ai'e  anticip&- 
tions,  by  three  centuries,  of  discoveries  which  still  remain  to  be 
made. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  question  whether 
Cyprus,  which  probably  from  the  time  of  the  Xllth,  and 
certainly  from  that  of  the  XVlIIth  I^ptian  Dynasty,  to  the 
collapse  of  the  Boman  Empire,  supplied  the  coasts  of  the 
Levant  with  copper  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
supply,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  metal  in  the  Boman  and  so  in 
the  modem  world ;  may  not  have  even  been  the  first  centre 
of  copper  working  witlun  the  area  in  question ;  may  not,  that 
is,  have  imparted  to  Asia  and  to  Europe,  if  not  also  to  Northern 
Africa,  the  first  knowledge  of  the  first  metallurgy. 

We  should  note,  to  begin  with,  that  in  Cyprus,  where  the 
rich  copper  ores  lie  near  and  even  on  the  surface ;  where  until 
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Koman  times  at  least  the  interior  was  densely  forested;  and 
where,  as  everywhere  in  the  Levant,  forest  fires  are  of  annual 
occurrence  and  great  intensity,  we  have  a  very  likely  area  for 
the  accidental  reduction  of  the  metal  in  the  manner  suggested 
of  old  by  Lucretius. 

Also,  that  in  the  absence  of  native  copper,  smelting  of  some 
kind  must  have  been  resorted  to  from  the  beginning  ;  and  that 
in  fact  all  the  early  Cypriote  weapons,  and  all  which  come  here 
under  re\'iew,  have  been  cast  in  a  mould ;  though  they  have 
often  been  hardened  by  subsequent  hammering. 

The  evidence  which  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Cypriote  copper  was  the  first  worked  in  the  Mediterranean 
area  is  of  several  kinds. 

Firstly.  The  Stone  Age  is  apparently  not  represented  in 
Cyprus  as  a  distinct  period  of  long  duration.  Only  one  instance 
has  occurred  hitherto  in  which  the  date  of  an  implement  can  be 
ascertained  from  the  objects  which  accompany  it,  and  in  this 
instance  the  circumstances  indicate  a  late  period  of  the  Bronze 
Age.  The  second  of  the  five  instances  which  are  known,^  comes 
from  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  so  far  as  the  inadequate 
record  of  the  discovery  goes,  probably  from  the  same  necropolis. 
The  other  two  finds  were  both  of  casual  occurrence.  Further 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  two  Neolithic  implements 
already  cited  are  of  distinctly  late  or  abnormal  type. 

We  may,  therefore,  infer  that  the  Copper  Age  in  Cyprus  was 
in  part,  at  least,  contemporary  with  the  later  Stone  Age  else- 
where. On  the  other  hand  the  copper  celts  of  Cyprus  long 
retain  the  quite  primitive  unflanged  form,*  which  is  certainly 
^  suggested  by  a  Neolithic  prototype.  This  looks  as  if  they  had 
,  long  co-existed  with  Neolithic  celts  elsewhere ;  and  conse- 
quently as  if  no  commercial  incentive  had  existed  to  modify  and 
perfect  their  form. 

Here  comes  in  a  further  piece  of  evidence,  namely,  a  polished 
celt^  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  (probably  from  Melos),  the 
general  form,  the  flat  sides,  and  nearly  rectangular  cross  section 
of  which  seem  to  indicate  that  it  has  been  definitely  fashioned 
in  imitation  of  a  copper  celt  of  the  Cypriote  type. 

Secondly.  The  Cypriote  types  of  celt  and  dagger  blade 
certamly  determine  the  types  which  prevail  on  the  Syrian  coast 
down  to  the  Mykenaean  Age,  and,  not  improbably,  even  later. 
Further,  the  excavations  of  Dr.  Bliss  at  Tell-el-Hesy*  in  the 
Philistine  country,  and  of  Dr.  von  Luschan  at  Sinjirli  in  North 
Syria  have  established  the  fact  that  the  Syrian  coast  is  very 
largely  indebted  to  Cyprus,  withm  the  same  early  limits,  for 

^  "  Cyprus  Museum  Catalogue,"  1897,  p.  13.  ^  pi^t©  XI,  1. 

*  Plate  XI,  2.  ^  Plate  XI,  3. 
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much  of  it3  fine  pottery.  Several  classes  of  vases,  iii  fact 
which  may  now  be  stated  with  certainty  to  be  Cypriote,  are 
found  not  infrequently  on  the  mainland  site&  And  if  such 
articles  of  luxury  were  being  exported  from  Cyprus,  dfarHori 
the  copper,  which  abounds  in  Cjrprus.  and  is,  apparently,  absent 
on  the  mainland  opposite,  must  have  been  exported ;  in  fact,  the 
trade  in  copper  probably  determined  the  trade  in  vases. 

Nor  is  this  class  of  evidence  confined  to  the  Syrian  coast 
Cypriote  vases  have  been  found  exported  to  Egypt,  and  are  re- 
presented also  by  casual  finds  in  the  Cyrenaica,  in  the  island  of 
Thera,  and  in  South  Italy  ;^  and  by  dated  groups  at  Athens,  and  at 
Hissarlik.  These  dated  groups  all  belong,  it  is  true,  to  the  kUer 
Bronze  Age,  though  that  from  Thera  is  almost  certainly  pre- 
Mykenaean. 

With  regard  to  Egypt  the  dated  evidence  takes  us  rather 
further  back.  I  have  found  at  Kalopsida'  in  Cypriote  Bronze 
Age  tombs  of  not  very  early  date,  and  aasociatCKl  with  copper 
implements  of  not  very  early  type,  a  most  characteristic  oiiGisa 
of  small  black  clay  vases  with  punctured  omoment,  which  are 
well-known  in  Egypt  on  the  sites  of  foreign  settlements  of 
Xllth  Dynasty  date,  but  disappear  wholly  before  the  foreign 
settlements  under  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty. 

This  find  seems  to  carry  back  the  existence  of  copper 
working  in  Cyprus  and  the  probability  of  copper  exportation 
from  Cyprus,  at  least  as  far  as  the  twentieth  century  B.C.  (on 
Ihe  current  Egyptian  reckoning)  and  the  inference  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  all  the  native  porcelain  beads  of  Cyprus  at 
KalopsMa,  Agia  Paraskevi  and  on  other  sites,  are  imitations  of 
a  characteristic  Xllth  Dynasty  fabric,  even  if  they  are  not 
themselves,  in  some  cases,  of  Egyptian  manufacture. 

Thirdly.  The  collateral  argument  from  the  pottery  may 
be  carried  a  stage  further  back,  though  not  exactly  in  the  same 
form.  The  characteristic  forms  of  the  earliest  pottery  in 
C}'|)rus  are  mainly  derived  from  gourd  vessels;^  and  the  mellow 
colour  of  a  well-used  gourd  is  imitated  by  a  slip  of  bright  red 
clay,  hand-polished  to  a  lustrous  surface;  the  characteristic 
ornament,  again  adapted  from  that  of  gourds,  consists  of  varied 
groups  of  incised  lines,  and  these  lines  were  emphasised  and 
preserved  by  filling  them  with  a  white  chalky  substance  ;  often 
with  gypsum,  which  is  very  common  and  accessible  in  the  parts 
of  Cyprus  where  these  fabrics  are  found. 

This  polished  red  ware*  is  found  in  all  the  Bronze  Age  sites  in 
Cyprus,  except  in  one  or  two,  which  are  rude  and  perhaps  really 

^  "  Cyprus  Museum  Catalogue,"  pp.  19,  37,  39. 

-  "  Journal  of  HeUenic  Studies,    xrii.  pp.  138-147. 

»  Ohnefalsch-Richter,  "Kypros,"  Plates  XXXIV-V.  -•  Plate  XI,  4. 
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Neolithic,  though  no  stone  implements  have  been  found  on 
them  as  yet ;  it  comes  to  perfection  almost  at  one  step,  and 
passes  through  a  long  period  of  magnificence  to  an  even  longer 
period  of  decadence ;  and  its  ofibhoots  exist  even  at  the  present 
day. 

In  Cyprus  this  pottery  antedates  the  actual  appearance  of 
copper  and  viay  of  course  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it ; 
also,  as  it  is  very  fragile,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  ever 
-exported  wholesale;  nor  are  specimens  of  it  known  from 
abroad. 

It  is  therefore  most  noteworthy  that  at  Hissarlik,  where  the 
lowest  stratum  contains  only  black  glazed  pottery,  and  only  very 
rare  copper  implements  (and  of  these  some  are  of  late  forms 
and  are  almost  certainly  admixtures  from  higher  strata),  there 
comes  in,  in  the  second  stratum,  and  associated  with  numerous 
copper  weapons  of  Cypriote  type,  a  polished  red  ware  with 
incised  and  white  filled  ornament;^  its  forms,  however,  are 
imitated  only  partly  from  Cypriote  forms  and  partly  from  the 
native  forms  of  the  first  stratum  :  in  particular  they  lose  sight 
by  degrees  of  their  gourd  prototypes,  just  as  one  would  expect 
if  our  hypothesis  be  valid,  and  they  have  really  nearly  reached 
the  border  of  gourd-land.  In  the  same  way,  and  presumably 
for  the  same  reason,  the  ornament  is  distinctly  poorer  in  con- 
ception and  in  execution,  and  is  contaminated  with  local  and 
non-Cypriote  motives. 

A  similar  red  fabric  of  pottery  is  found  on  pi'e-Mykenaean 
sites  in  Crete  and  Thera,  at  Athens  and  other  places  in  Greece, 
as  well  as  in  pre-Mykensean  Malta  and  Sicily;  and  can  be 
traced  beyond  the  Dardanelles,  and  as  far  as  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  and  a  last  reminiscence  of  it  even  in  the  Swiss 
lake  dwellings.  And  the  incised  and  white  filled  ornament  has 
been  long  and  fully  recognized  as  characteristic  of  the  pottery 
of  the  earliest  Bronze  Age  in  Central  Europe.* 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  however,  no  actually  Cypriote  speci- 
mens of  the  red  polished  ware  have  been  detected  either  at 
Hissarlik  or  in  Europe.  This  may  be  because  they  have  not 
been  looked  for,  but  the  case  is  all  the  stronger  if  they  are  absent. 

The  coincidence  of  motive  is  so  close — amounting  as  it  does 
to  practical  identity — that  independent  invention  is  really  out 
of  the  question,  especially  where  there  is  so  strong  an  d,  priori 
case  for  communication  one  way  or  the  other  between  the  two 
areas.  And  the  incomparable  superiority  of  the  Cypriote  work, 
coupled  with  its  closer  adherence  to  the  archetypal  gourd 
forms,  makes  it  practically  certain  that  the  fabric  and  its 
motives  were  propagated  from  Cyprus  north-westwards. 

»  Plate  XI,  5.  2  Plate  XT,  6. 
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But  pots  so  fragile  can  hardly  have  been  the  sole  ol]gect 
(even  if  they  were  the  object  at  all)  of  commerce  over  such 
distances,  especially  considering  the  very  local  character  of  all 
early  pottery ;  for  the  case  of  the  red  polished  ware,  which  is  a 
domestic  fabric  both  in  Cyprus  and  Hissarlik  II-lII,  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  leather-type  vases  already  mentioned 
as  probably  Cypriote  and  as  found  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Levant. 

But  if  the  pots  themselves  were  not  exported,  the  knowledge 
of  them  must  have  travelled  by  other  means.  The  only  other 
means  conceivable  is  that  commerce  existed  between  Cyprus. 
and  Hissarlik,  and  so  with  South-east  Europe.  And  the  only 
conceivable  object  of  commerce  is  the  copper,  the  staple  product 
of  Cyprus,  and  the  preparation  of  which  presumes  so  dose  an 
acquaintance  with  the  manipulation  of  day. 

We  may  compare  the  dose  association  of  nascent  bronze 
industry  at  a  later  stage  with  nascent  oeramic  at  Chaleis,  at  ^ 
Corinth,  and  in  £truria.  ' 

Fourthly.  Further  evidence  arises  from  the  forms  of  the  imple- 
ments themselves.  The  Cypriote  forms  remain  few  and  simple, 
the  celts  in  particular  showing  very  little  change  throu^^ut 
the  series.  It  is  true  that  ruder  and  more  stone  cdt-like 
implements  are  occasionally  found  on  European,  especially  on 
Danubian  sites,  than  any  specimens  from  Cyprus,  but  they  are 
not  therefore  necessarily  prior  in  time  to  the  Cypriote  forms. 

The  fact,  that  the  Cypriote  forms  develop  so  little,  may  on 
the  other  hand  be  very  well  due  to  the  abundance  of  the  metal 
and  to  the  scarcity  of  tin,  without  which  the  tougher  alloy 
cannot  be  made,  which  permits  of  the  slighter  built  and  more 
elaborate  forms  of  the  North.  The  total  absence  in  &ct  of 
these  more  elaborate  forms,  and  the  late  date  at  which  tin- 
bronze  becomes  common  in  Cyprus,  is  strongly  against  any  . 
hypothesis  that  Cyprus  was  indebted  to  the  North  for  its  know-  , 
ledge  of  copper. 

Compare  also  with  the  absence  of  Northern  types,  and  the  ^ 
late  arrival  of  tin,  the  late  arrival  of  amber  in  Cyprus.     It  does  ^  s 
not  appear  until  the  end  of  the  Mykensean  Age,  and  is  usually    ^  y^ 
associated  with  glass  beads  of  types  which  are  common  or     \  V 
indigenous   in   Italy,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.     The       '  i.  ^ 
earliest  example  is  found   in  a  very  late  Mykenaean  tomb  'c* 

{Salamis  {Enkomi),  1896,  27,  amber  bead,  Cyprus  Museum  Cat. 
p.  184,  cf.  139). 

Meanwhile,  Cyprus  does  show  rare  examples  of  intermediate 
steps  towards  European  forms,  which  appear  to  be  wanting  in 
the  Xorth.  Tlie  prototype  of  the  hammer-adze  is  represented 
by  an  ordinary  fiat  celt,  with  an  oval  hole  punched  through  the 
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hinder  end/  and  the  double  adze  and  axe-and-adze  compound 
types  by  two  such  implements  welded  together.*  Here  the  super- 
position of  the  two  halves  explains  the  dislocated  position  of 
the  two  blades  which  is  found  in  the  European  examples,  though 
the  latter  are  usually  cast  in  one  piece. 

The  introduction  of  copper  into  Europe  was  closely  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  independent  copper  fabrics ;  which  like 
the  Cypriote  go  back  to  Neolithic  prototypes,  and  are  themselves 
imitated  in  stone. 

Though  these  are  properly  bounded  to  the  southward  by  the 
Balkan  barrier,  specimens  of  them  are  sporadically  found 
further  south ;  for  example,  an  axe-and-adze  of  Danubian  type 
now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,'  bought  at  Phigalia,  and  so 
strange  to  classical  archaeology  as  to  be  reckoned  mediaeval  by  its 
discoverer.  Such  implements  occur  rarely  at  Hissarlik,  but 
have  not  been  traced  further  south  on  the  Asiatic  side. 

That  the  communication  between  Cyprus  and  Hissarlik  was 
overland  is  indicated,  in  default  of  better,  by  three  pieces  of 
indirect  evidence. 

(1)  If  the  communication  had  been  by  sea,  Cypriote  types 
would  have  been  spread  over  the  ^Egean  and  over  Greece. 
The  imperfect  state  of  the  evidence  does  not  permit  of  a  defi- 
nite statement ;  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  Cypriote  types  of 
implements  do  not  occur  in  the  Upper  JEgean,  where  on  the 
other  hand  Neolithic  implements  are  comparatively  frequent. 

The  Melian  stone-celt,  and  the  pre-Mykenaean  copper  imple- 
ments of  Amorgos  indicate  some  connection  further  south ;  but 
in  Amorgos  the  types  are  all  secondary,  and  have  developed 
along  a  distinct  line,  shared  by  those  of  Crete. 

They  are  also  apparently  of  much  later  date;  for  they 
are  more  elaborate  and  specialised  in  form  and  are  associated 
with  painted  pottery  with  naturalistic  and  curvelinear  orna- 
ment. The  Mykensean  bronze  implements  are  either  derived 
from  the  Amorgine,  or  more  akin  to  northern  bronze  types : 
while  Crete  borrows  adzes  independently  from  Egyptian — 
probably  Sinaitic — forms  of  the  Xllth  dynasty  and  onwards. 

(2)  If  Cyprus  had  reached  the  Dardanelles  by  sea,  nothing 
need  have  passed  by  Hissarlik  at  all — whereas  the  whole  raison 
(Vitre  of  Hissarlik  is  as  a  station  commanding  the  Darda- 
nelles ferry;  and  combining  in  its  peculiar  type  of  civilisa- 
tion elements  borrowed  almost  impartially  from  Europe  and 
from  Asia.  Tliis  alone  explains  the  mixture  of  C}'priote  and 
Danubian  forms  of  pottery  and  of  implements,  and  also  the 
large  proportion  of  bronze  implements  among  the  copper  ones. 

(3)  We  liave  a  really  historical,  though  unfortunately  Undated 

•  Plate  XI,  7.  «  Plate  XI,  8.  «  Plate  XI,  9. 
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refereqce  to  the  existence  of  this  land  route,  at  least  as  early  as 
Mykea^an  times,  in  the  Catalogue  of  Trojan  allies  iji  the 
Second  Book  of  the  "  Iliad." 

They  are  arranged  in  three  seties,  each  in  geographical  order 
radiating  outwards  from  Ttoy.  The  first,  after  giving  the 
immediate  neighbours  of  Troy  in  the  Troad,  passes  into  Europe 
by  Lesbos  and  Abydos,  and  traverses  in  turn  the  Pelasgians,  the 
Kikones,  the  Thracians,  and  the  Pjeonians ;  that  ie,  it  follows 
the  straight  road  along  the  north  shore  of  the  yKyeau  Sea ; 
thence  through  Upper  Macedon.  into  the  Morawa  Valley ;  and 
so  to  the  Danube, 

The  second,  starting  westwards  and  omitting  Bithyiiia  which 
represents  the  Thracian  incui^sions  of  the  eighth  century,  passes 
through  Paphlagonia  and  ends  in  Armenia  and  Pontus  ;  "  from 
afar  out  of  Alyb^,  where  is  the  birthplace  of  silver."'  Com- 
pare with  this  hint,  as  helping  to  fix  the  date,  the  wealth  of 
silver  plate  in  the  Great  Treasure  at  Hissarlik. 

The  third  passes  southward,  vid  Mysia,  Mteonia  (that  is 
Lydia)  Karia,  and  ends  in  Lykia.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that 
it  went  further;  skirting  the  central  plateau  of  Asia  Minor 
througJi  Pisidia  and  through  Cilicia,  and  that  its  goal  was  Cyprus, 
the  copper  island. 
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Textile  Impressions  oii  an  Eably  Clay  Vessel  from  Amorgos, 
By  John  L.  Myres,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.RG.S. 

[with  plate  xri.] 

The  fragment  of  pottery  which  is  the  subject  of  this  note  and 
of  Plate  XII  was  picked  up  by  me  in  the  summer  of  1893^ 
together  with  a  number  of  others  of  no  special  interest,  on  the 
surface  of  the  site  of  a  Bronze  Age  settlement  which  lies  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Harbour  Bay  in  the  Greek  island  of  Amorgos, 
and  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  sea.  Tlie  site  is  known  as 
t57  fiiyXac^  (pronounced  tze  Vigles),  and  is  mentioned,  among  a 
number  of  other  Bronze  Age  sites,  by  Dr.  P.  Dtimmler,^  who 
visited  Amorgos  and  excavated  there  in  1886. 

The  site  consists  of  a  low  mound  rising  in  an  uneven  cornfield 
and  only  just  too  prominent  to  have  escaped  being  wholly 
ploughed  down.  Indeed,  its  lower  part  has  been  a  good  deal 
degraded,  leaving  the  summit  rather  steeper  than  it  might 
otherwise  have  been.  All  over  the  undisturbed  parts  traces  of 
very  rude  dry-stone  walls  are  visible,  of  the  same  character  as 
those  on  the  conspicuous  hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  above 
the  modem  harbour  village,  and  elsewhere  in  the  island. 

The  whole  site  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  pottery,  all, 
so  far  as  I  could  see,  of  the  same  local  clay,  and  of  very  coarse 
hand-made  fabric,  usually  covered  with  a  dark  red,  lustrous  slip 
of  rather  finer  clay,  which  shows  distinct  signs  of  hand- 
polishing,  but  without  further  ornament.  Dr.  Dummler  has 
described  a  number  of  examples  from  the  Bronze  Age  tombs  of 
Amorgos  of  pottery  of  light-coloured  clay  with  ornaments  in 
lustreless  umber  paint ;  but  I  found  no  fragments  of  this  kind 
at  ri^rj  ffiyXac^. 

The  fragment  reproduced  in  Plate  XII  formed  part  of  the 
base  and  the  lower  part  of  the  side  of  a  large,  capacious  vessel 
of  coarse  clay,  full  of  fragments  of  micaceous  schist,  calcined 
felspar,  and  other  minerals. 

The  clay  is  burnt  to  a  bright  brick-red,  slightly  paler  in  the 
centre ;  the  layer  of  slip  is  thin,  fine,  and  of  a  rather  darker  red ; 
the  base  and  walls  of  the  vessel  are  from  |  inch  to  |  inch  thick 
(-010— -015  m.). 

The  sides  join  the  base  outside  at  a  distinct  angle  of  about 
125^  but  pass  into  it  by  a  gentle  curve  internally ;  the  base 
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appears,  on  a  cross  fracture,  to  have  been  laid  down  as  a  flat 
cake  tirst,  and  the  sides  to  have  been  built  up  upon  this. 

The  remarkable  feature  is  that  the  hose  bears  the  dear 
impression  externally  of  a  rush  mat,  upon  which  the  vessel  has 
l)een  formed.  The  mat  is  of  simple  construction:  from  a 
confused  knot  in  the  centre  emerges  a  radial  "warp,*'  so  to 
sjieak,  of  rushes  in  pairs ;  the  "  woof,"  also  of  pairs  of  rushes,  is 
woven  round  and  round  the  centre  in  simple  alternating  texture. 
The  rushes  of  the  warp  have  not  kept  their  strictly  radial 
position  in  the  parts  further  from  the  centre,  but  have  been 
drawn  to  the  right  (left  on  the  impression),  showing  that, 
either  in  the  weaving  or  subsequently,  a  wrench  or  circumferen- 
tial strain  has  been  applied  to  the  mat,  in  the  direction  of  the 
hands  of  a  watch.  The  mat  apparently  ends  without  distinct 
rim  or  binding,  and  is  of  ahovt  ttu^  same  diameter  as  the  base  of 
the  vessel ;  but  the  impressions  are  not  quite  concentric  with  the 
iKVse. 

There  are  no  traces  of  impressions  on  the  sides  of  the  pot,  or 
upon  the  angle  itself,  so  that  it  is  clear  that  the  mat  did  not 
serve  as  a  mould  for  the  vessel,  but  merely  as  its  support 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  the  only  example  of  basket-work 
im])ressed  upon  pottery  in  this  way  eiAer  Irom  Amorgos,  or 
from  any  other  part  of  the  Mediterranean  area.  Mr.  W.  H, 
Holmes  has  made  us  familiar  with  the  customary  use  of  textile 
ornamentation  upon  the  pottery  of  the  North  American  mound- 
builders  ;  but  though  schemes  and  motives  of  ornament  derived 
from  textiles  are  as  common  in  the  Old  Woiid  as  in  the  New,  the 
actual  impressions  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  vogue  anywhere 
except  in  America. 

In  this  instance,  too,  the  motive  of  the  impressions  can 
hardly  have  been  decorative,  as  they  appear  only  on  the  base, 
which  would  be  concealed  when  the  vessel  was  in  use.  It 
ai)peai*s  probable  thtfefore  that  the  mat  thus  recorded  was  used 
either  ( 1 )  to  prevent  the  vessel  from  sticking  to  the  ground,  while 
drying  or  in  the  kiln,  or  else  (2)  during  the  actual  manufacture 
ot  the  vessel.  The  former  (1)  is  less  likely,  as  a  layer  of  un- 
woven rushes  would  have  served  at  the  drying  stage,  and  in  the 
kiln  the  charred  fibres  would  almost  certainly  have  left  stains 
on  the  vessel,  which  are  actually  absent.  On  the  other  hand 
('2),  small  vessels  can  be  handled  upon  a  level  surface  without 
much  tear  of  distortion;  but  a  jar  of  the  size  of  this  specimen, 
with  a  base  of  some  10  inches  ('25  m.)  diameter  and  walls  of 
considerable  thickness,  would  certainly  be  so  heavy  that  it  could 
not  be  turned  round,  at  the  convenience  of  the  potter,  without 
great  risk  of  distortion. 

If,  however,  its  foundation  were  laid  on  a  circular  mat  of  the  size 
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of  the  intended  baseband  with  a  slightly  thicker  knot  in  the  centre, 
as  in  this  instance,  close  or  continuous  contact  with  the  ground 
would  be  avoided,  and  the  central  pivot  would  to  some  degree 
supply  the  place  of  a  turn-table  or  potter's  wheel.  K  this  mat 
and  the  vessel  upon  it  had  been  subjected  to  manipulation  of 
this  kind,  tlie  lateral  bending  of  the  radial  rushes,  already 
described  as  due  to  a  circumferential  strain,  would  also  be  very 
completely  accounted  for. 

The  specimen  has  been  presented  to  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
Oxford,  and  a  cast  of  the  impressions  to  the  Pitt-Rivers 
Museum, 
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Dl'k  Dpk  ami  other  CUSTOMS  as  forms  of  Expression  of  the 
Melanesians'  iNTELLEcruAL  LiFK.    By  Gkaf  v.  Pfeil. 

When  after  a  lengthy  intercourse  with  the  Kanaka  of  that  part 
of  Melanesia  which  to-day  we  call  the  Bismarck  Archipelago, 
the  European  has  learned  to  some  esteat  to  know  and  to 
understand  the  habits  of  the  natives  araoiig  whom  he  lives,  he 
ia  particularly  struck  by  one  feature  which  ia  so  prominent 
that  in  a  gi-eat  measure  it  forms  the  key-note  of  that  very 
)H!fuliar  composition  which  we  call  the  native  character.  It  is 
tlip  strongly  apparent  desire  towards  physical  and  psychical 
seclusion.  Where  the  native  has  been  left  entirely,  or  nearly 
so,  to  himself;  where  he  has  not  been  obliged  to  yield  to  tlie 
European's  coercive  influence,  he  will  try  his  utmost  to  confine 
iiis  intercourse  to  his  own  family  and  to  the  very  next  villages, 
with  whose  inhabitaiits  be  is  pmhably  connected  by  tiea  of 
blood.  Any  person  from  a  village  removed  beyond  the  small 
district  which  the  Kanaka  lookn  upon  ad  hia  home  he  considers 
a  stranger,  and  consequently  an  enemy.  This  feeling  might  be 
justified  if  extended  towards  the  intruding  white  man,  but  ia 
difficult  to  understand  when  entertained  towards  nearly  all 
individuals  of  the  same  race,  provided  the  distance  which 
separates  their  respective  villages  exceed  that  wldch  can  1« 
accomplished  in  an  easy  ramble.  It  is  difticult  to  say  whether 
fear  ip  the  root  of  this  strange  disposition,  or  whetlier  the 
continued  practice  of  seclusion  has  bred  up  in  the  Kanaka  that 
constant  suspicious  fear  which  nevBr  for  a  minute  permits 
hiin  to  lose  control  over  himself.  It  is  probable  that  both 
tendencies  are  innate  to  the  Kanaka,  and  that  his  character 
lis  we  now  observe  it  is  merely  the  result  of  their  combined 
elJtict  prolonged  through  ages. 

We  can  clearly  distinguish  a  psychical  and  physical  direction 
in  this  tendency  towards  seclusion,  the  extreme  end  of  each 
ln'ing  strongly  marked.  More  difficult  would  it  be  to  trace  the 
Hue  from  which  these  two  branches  take  their  depaiture. 

The  Kanaka  who  is  not  yet  influenced  by  civilisation  hat«B 
strangers,  in  whom  he  sees  only  enemies.  No  wonder  he  tries 
to  have  as  little  communication  with  them  as  possibla  The 
habit  of  cannibalism,  which  is  still  practised  to  a  great  extent  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  may  be  explained  as  an  emphasis  on  their 
iibborrence  of  the  stranger,  whom  they  wish  to  exterminate. 
This  habit  may  also  be  considered  the  extreme  point  of  physical 
seclusion.     Towards  the  black  it  is  still  kept  up  iu  its  aggressive 
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form,  in  so  far  that  no  Kanaka  may,  without  risk  of  life,  attempt 
to  visit  the  district  of  a  tribe  with  which  his  own  is  not  on 
distinctly  friendly  terms.  Before  the  power  of  the  white  man 
had  become  sufficiently  established,  that  ag^essive  inclination 
was  also  directed  against  him,  and  many  white  men  became  its 
victims.  Since  the  Kanaka  has  been  taught  that  the  white 
intruder  becomes  the  more  disagreeable  the  more  he  is  repulsed, 
he  has  contented  himself  with  bearing  his  presence  as  a 
necessary  evil,  which  presents  as  exteiiuatiBg  cii-cumstance 
the  introduction  of  a  number  of  articles  which,  though  not 
strictly  necessary  in  themselves,  are  yet  agreeable  additions  to 
life's  comfOTt.  If  thus  we  may  consider  that,  so  far  bs  our 
iuHuence  reaches,  we  have  in  some  measure  at  least  been  able 
to  diminish  the  Kanaka's  physical  seclusion,  we  must  confess 
that  it  has  up  till  now  been  perfectly  impossible  to  remove  tlie 
barrier  which  he  has  erected  between  his  inner  self  and  those 
who  surround  him.  How  little  progress  we  have  mrade  in  this 
direction  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  tlie 
strong  materialistic  tendency  of  the  Kanaka,  we  have  not  yet 
l)een  able  to  teach  him  to  look  upon  any  of  the  productions  of 
our  manufacturing  industry  as  a  necessity.  He  likes  our 
hatchets,  our  lavalava,  wire,  etc.  He  would,  however,  gladly 
disj)ense  with  any  of  those  articles,  even  with  matches,  if 
througli  this  sacrifice  he  could  lid  himself  of  the  presence  of 
the  hated  white  man.  There  is  only  one  thing  the  loss  of 
which  wonld  draw  a  tear  from  the  sliallow  well  of  his  eves — 
American  tobacco.  Alcohol  and  sugar  possess  no  allurements  for 
him ;  only  the  narcotic  weed  seems  to  possess  the  charm  to  soothe 
the  savage  Kanaka's  breast.  We  have  many  instances  to  prove 
this.  If  we  look  at  other  parts  of  the  world  which  have  only 
been  opened  to  trade  within  memory  of  man  we  find  that 
clothing  of  some  sort  has  been  adopted  by  the  savages,  if  not 
from  want  of  it  or  from  a  sense  of  decenev,  so  at  least  from  a 
desire  of  ornament-  In  the  Archipelago  we  compel  the  native 
to  cover  his  nakedness,  and  force  him,  in  a  way,  to  become  the 
purchaser  of  our  cotton  manufactures.  When  we  visit  him  in 
ins  village  on  the  coast,  or  among  the  mountains,  we  find  that 
he  has  put  his  loin-cloth  aside  and  resumed  his  accustomed 
nakedness.  When  labourers  return  to  their  homes  they  bring 
with  them  clothes,  hatchets,  and  other  goods  they  have  received 
for  the  money  due  to  them  as  wa^es.  The  boxes  containing 
these  articles  are  immediately  plundered  by  the  men's  relatives 
or  co-villagers :  the  articles  are  worn  for  a  while  as  grotesque 
ornament,  and  then  thrown  aside,  with  exception  of  the  hatchets, 
the  superiority  of  which  over  the  old  stone  or  shell  tool  has 
become  generally  known  and  acknowledged. 
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This  fact,  that  onr  trading  goods  have  not  been  able  to  fetter 
tlie  Kanaka's  avarice  further  than  they  have,  may  be  looked 
npon  as  a  proof  of  both  the  physical  and  psychical  seclusion,  in 
so  far,  as  the  desire  to  possess  these  goods  has  not  led  to  a  more 
j^eneral  intercourse  between  tlie  two  races,  which  in  its  turn 
might  lead  to  a  better  mutual  understanding.  I  have  alluded 
to  the  difficulty  we  find  in  pointing  to  the  spot  where  the^ 
physical  and  psycliieal  branches  of  the  Kanaka's  desire  for 
seclusion  part  asunder,  but  have  always  thought  that  this 
peculiar  passive  resistance  to  a  new  shape  of  wealth  was  a  good 
niarkstone  between  the  two  extremes,  one  of  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  finds  its  expression  in  the  disgusting  habit  of  cannibalism. 
As  a  further  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Kanaka 
carries  his  physical  seclusion,  I  may  state  that  that  part  of  the 
Gazelle-peninsula  which  is  known  to  us,  though  only  thinly 
peopled,  is  divided  in  no  less  than  twenty  districts,  in  each  of 
which  another  dialect  of  the  same  language  is  spoken,  all  of 
which  differ  so  much  that,  while  the  inhabitants  of  two 
neighbouring  districts  may  still  converse  together,  those  of 
localities  further  removed  from  each  other  have  difficulty  in 
making  themselves  understood  when  they  happen  to  meet 

Far  more  difficult  to  define,  but  also  more  interesting  to 
study,  is  the  Kanaka's  psychical  seclusion.  It  m^ht  be  argued 
tliat  the  racial  differences  are  so  great  that  a  real  understanding 
bt^ween  the  Kanaka  and  the  European  cannot  l>e  arrived  at.. 
If  tliat  were  the  case,  the  character  of  the  African  negro  would- 
or  ought  t<^  remain  as  unintelligible  to  us  as  that  of  the 
Kanaka.  We  find,  however,  that  we  can  easily  read  the  negro 
when  once  we  have  gained  his  confidence,  which  the  Kanaka 
seems  entirely  unable  to  bestow.  His  distrust,  suspicion,  and 
fear  is  not  alone  directed  towards  the  white,  but  also  against 
his  own  kindred ;  and  the  loud,  joyous  communicativeness  which 
is  an  agreeable  distinguishing  feature  in  the  negro  character, 
is  utttnlv  wanting  in  that  of  the  Kanaka.  Their  councils  are 
lii'ld  in  the  darkest,  remotest  part  of  the  forest;  and  even  here 
tlieir  conversation  is  carried  on  in  an  undertone,  and  suspended 
tlie  instant  a  newcomer  appeal's.  Their  festivities,  though 
noisy  enough,  are  void  of  the  sound  of  genuine  mirth ;  and  innate 
fear  of  some  dark,  ever-j>resent,  invisible  danger  never  permiis 
the  Kanaka  to  lose  control  over  himself  for  one  instant,  or  to 
yield  to  th(*  promptings  of  softer  emotions,  which  he  has  perhajis 
Ionic  forgotten  to  harbour.  His  untutored  mind  is  unaljle  to 
give  «hape  to  his  sinister  apprehension,  or,  better,  to  reason  that 
supposed  danger  out  of  existence ;  and  his  imagination,  always 
more  active  tlian  his  reflection,  fills  the  world  with  invisible 
beings   gifted  with  the  power  and  the  will  to  do  him  harm. 
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His  materialistic  turn  of  mind  interprets  all  supposed  actions 
of  the  spirits  as  the  expression  of  a  desire  to  be  fulfilled  by  him ; 
and  as  he  is  unable  to  distinguish  between  cause  and  eflfect, 
nearly  every  event  of  which  the  orio:in  is  not  at  once  apparent, 
is  attributed  to  the  agency  of  a  spirit,  and  looked  upon  as  a 
communication  from  them.  He  hears  their  voice  in  the  sough 
of  the  wind,  in  the  thundering  breakers  of  the  sea,  in  the 
rustling  of  the  falling  leaf;  and  the  frequent  shocks  of  earth- 
quake, which  indicate  the  ever  diminishing  throes  of  Nature's 
mightiest  manifestation,  are  to  him  but  expressions  of  discontent 
of  some  aggressively-inclined  spirits.  These  require  continual 
propitiation,  not  that  they  may  do  good,  but  that  they  may 
leave  evil  undone.  When  a  Kanaka  hears  a  noise  he  cannot 
at  once  interpret,  he  knows  that  a  spirit  is  passing  by.  Looking 
in  his  supposed  direction  he  says  "  Ukakup''  "Are  you 
bringing  anything  ? "  This  expression  conveys  at  the  same 
time  an  invitation  to  stay  and  to  partake  of  what  is  going  to  be 
brought  or  wliat  may  already  be  present.  His  imagination 
deceives  him  into  hearing  an  answer — "  MaieJ*  "  Yes,  indeed  " ; 
upon  which  he  replies  "  Ule,"  "  Come."  "VVe  cannot  wonder, 
after  the  foregoing,  when  we  discover  the  endeavour  on  pait  of 
tlie  Kanaka  to  surround  most  of  his  actions  with  a  degree  of 
secrecy,  and  when  we  find  that  he  possesses  customs  shrouded 
in  a  mysteriousness  which  tlie  Kanaka  himself  can  or  will  not 
explain,  and  which  must  remain  totally  unintelligible  to  the 
European.  One  of  these  customs  which  the  visitor  in  these 
parts  often  finds  an  opportunity  to  witness,  and  of  which  a  part 
has  often  been  described,  is  the  Duk  Duk.  It  is  well  known 
as  a  masked  dance;  but  to  mv  knowled<]:e  the  various  ramifi- 
cations  of  this  peculiar  institution,  together  with  the  Eineth  and 
jMarawot,  have  not  yet  found  very  careful  attention.  We  may 
not  be  far  wrong  if  we  assume  that  in  the  beginning  the  Duk 
Duk  ceremony  was  nothing  but  another  expression  of  the 
Kanaka's  seclusive  inclinations  and  of  the  worship  of  deceased 
ancestors.  A  few  persons  clubbed  together  and  assumed  a 
mask  to  frighten  others  from  entering  their  territory  and 
witnessing  tlieir  i>roceedings.  When  there  were  no  more  strangers 
to  frighten,  the  club  members  found  that  their  aflected  secrecy 
tended  to  inspire  awe  into  the  members  of  their  own  family  and 
tribe,  which  perhaps  had  grown  numerous  enough  to  permit  a 
renewed  seclusion,  in  so  far  as  cmly  certain  individuals  were 
allowed  to  become  meml)ers  of  the  club.  The  awe  which  the 
club  inspired  probably  invested  its  members  with  a  degree  of 
authority  which  came  to  be  coveted,  so  that  applications  for 
admission  became  frecpient.  The  strong  mat(»rialistic  instinct 
of  the  Kanaka  was  not  slow  to  turn  this  fact  to  account,  and 
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admission  was  only  granted  to  those  who  could  afford  to  pay 
handsomely  for  the  privilege.  When  once  it  was  discovered 
that  the  club  might  be  made  a  source  of  emolument,  it  would 
be  deeply  wronging  the  Kanaka  character  to  think  that  he 
would  have  confined  himself  to  the  collecting  of  the  com- 
paratively small  entrance  fee  of  new  members  when  new  and 
effective  methods  could  be  devised  by  which  every  member  of 
the  club  might  draw  a  comfortable  little  income  mthout  being 
under  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  doing  more  work  than  is 
absolutely  indispensible,  even  for  the  laziest  Kanaka. 

Only  men  were  admitted  into  the  club,  and  it  was  thus  easy 
to  blackmail  the  women  of  the  tribe,  who,  by  the  customs  of 
the  people,  enjoy  full  possession  of  their  own  earnings.  Being 
harder  workers  than  the  men  they  soon  acquire  property; 
and  as  there  is  no  legitimate  way  of  turning  this  stream  of 
increasing  prosperity  into  the  men's  pockets,  the  Duk  Duk 
ofl'ers  a  very  good  means  of  preventing  unfair  accumulation 
of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  women.  To  increase  the  club's 
autliority  and  give  effect  to  its  blackmailing  system  it  had 
to  be  shrouded  with  a  new  veil  of  mystic  ceremonies.  Women 
were  thus  forbidden  to  come  anywhere  near  the  spot  where 
the  Duk  Duk  members  assemble.  If  an  unfortunate  woman 
happened  to  see  the  Duk  Duk,  i,e,  the  wearers  of  the  mask, 
she  was  fined  a  certain  quantity  of  detoarra.  At  all  times  the 
Duk  Duk  would  suddenly  appear,  mostly,  however,  during  the 
harvest  season,  because  then  the  women  had  to  be  at  work 
in  tlie  fields,  and  going  to  and  fro,  and  they  were  then  also 
mostly  well  supplied  with  dewarra,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
their  agricultural  productions.  It  would  have  been  a  source  of 
^rave  suspicion  had  the  blackmail  system  been  directed  gainst 
women  only.  To  extend  it  also  over  men  became  easy  enough, 
when  the  tribe  had  grown  so  numerous  that  not  all  the  men 
could  be  members  of  the  club,  or  when  the  members  had  so 
increased  iu  number  that  new  admissions  would  have  un- 
pleasantly reduced  their  income.  Perhaps  the  natural  seclu- 
sive  tendency  also  came  into  play  again.  Thus  also  men,  not 
members,  were  made  tributary ;  but  as  it  proved  more  difficult 
tu  wrest  ih'inirra  from  them  they  were  let  off  with  a  series  of 
blows  which,  however  well  laid  on,  were  nothing  compared  to 
the  loss  of  even  a  small  quantity  of  the  worshipped  shell  coin. 
Thus  in  combining  the  effects  of  the  Kanaka's  natural  bent  for 
physical  and  intellectual  solitude  and  his  strong  materialistic 
disposition,  we  explain  easily  the  two  Duk  Duk  characteristics, 
which  at  once  strike  the  beholder — the  fear  of  the  women  and 
the  beatin^i;  of  the  men. 

It  is  but  natural  that  when  once  the  Duk  Duk  had  gained  a 
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certain  amount  of  influence  or  even  power,  some  individuals,  in 
the  first  instance  probably  members  of  the  Duk  Duk,  afterwards 
also  not  members,  should  have  tried  to  make  that  power 
subservient  to  their  own  interests.  At  first  the  Duk  Duk 
blackmailed  those  who  were  enemies  to  members  of  the  club ; 
later  on  those  whose  enemies  paid  for  havinsj  them  robbed,  and 
gradually  the  Duk  Duk  assumed  the  character  of  a  tribunal,  not 
in  the  sense  that  by  his  verdict  he  had  to  establish  right  and 
wrong,  but  as  a  power  with  suflScient  influence  to  enjoin  peace 
on  contending  parties. 

If  thus  the  Duk  Duk  had  gradually  risen  into  a  position 
which  it  required  tact  and  shrewdness  to  maintain,  it  became 
evident  that  not  every  member  could  be  allowed  to  wield  its 
power  indiscriminately  in  his  own  interest.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  place  that  influence  into  one  hand,  which,  though 
perhaps  corrupt,  upheld  at  least  the  prestige  of  the  club.  It 
was  not  necessarily,  but  most  likely,  the  inventor  of  the  club 
or  his  descendant  who  was  invested  with  the  prerogative  to  call 
out  the  Duk  Duk,  a  privilege  which  he  succeeded  in  reserving 
for  himself  and  his  descendants  after  him.  To-day  only  certain 
individuals  are  entitled  to  calling  the  Duk  Duk,  and  we  have 
thus  amongst  a  perfectly  savage  race  a  peculiar  instance  of 
protection  of  intellectual  property  and  of  a  well  accentuated 
entail. 

The  Duk  Duk,  which  appears  with  a  certain  regularity  but 
only  with  the  full  moon,  skips  about  for  three  days,  while  the 
lifetime  of  the  Duk  Duk  which  has  been  called  up  on  a  special 
occasion  seems  to  be  limited  to  a  few  hours. 

Apart  from  the  utilitarian  purposes  which  the  Duk  Duk 
has  to  serve,  it  is  the  means  of  satisfying  the  metaphysical 
desire  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  strongly  developed  in  the 
Kanaka.  The  members  of  the  Duk  Duk  celebrate  certain 
feasts  of  very  mysterious  character,  and  it  is  not  yet  quite  clear 
how  they  are  connected  with  the  Duk  Duk,  how  they 
originated,  and  what  they  portend.  One  of  these  feasts,  though 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  Duk  Duk,  is  quite  an 
inilependent  institution,  and  is  called  Eineth.  At  certain 
seasons  in  the  year — the  intervals  seem  to  be  irregular — a 
number  of  people,  members  of  the  Duk  Duk,  gather  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  forest  at  the  call  of  the  person  who  is  entitled  to 
call  up  the  Duk  Duk,  and  who  is  on  this  account  called  its 
owner. 

In  the  dense  bush  they  build  huts,  which  they  surround 
wich  a  railing  or  fence  of  reeds  so  closely  joined  that  it  is 
(litlicult  to  peep  throu<j[h  the  chinks.  The  huts  are  built  square, 
and  the  walls  plastered  with  clay  and  whitewashed.     On  the 
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white  ground  of  these  walls  the  artist  of  the  tribe  paints  most 
curious  figures.  One  of  them  resembles  a  crocodile  on  high  legs, 
with  tlie  tail  rolled  up  like  a  hawser;  the  other  reminds  the 
European  spectator  of  a  monkey,  a  very  striking  circumstance 
jind  proof  of  a  highly  developed  imagination  on  part  of  the 
Kanaka,  because  no  monkey  exists  in  that  part  of  the  world  of 
which  the  Kanaka  can  possibly  have  any  knowledga 

A  third  figure  resembles  the  casuary,  a  bird  with  which  the 
natives  are  familiar.  On  some  of  the  largest  trees  outside  of 
the  fence  other  figures  are  drawn.  One  represents  a  stinging 
rayfish  in  the  act  of  biting  into  a  human  arm.  Some  more 
arms  and  snakes  are  painted  on  another  tree,  and  on  a  third  we 
find  two  very  curious  shapeless  figures,  which  represent  two 
evil  spirits :  they  are  called  Turangan  and  Marengare.  Who 
and  vv  hat  these  spirits  are  and  what  they  do  the  Kanaka  will  not, 
or  cannot,  explain.  They  merely  say  that  they  are  spirits  of 
departed  people.  This  is  another  of  many  proofs  that  the 
Kanakas  believe  in  an  existence  after  death,  but  would  also 
prove  again  their  sinister  disposition,  which  leads  them  to 
think  that  even  people  whom  they  knew  during  their  lifetime, 
with  whom  they  were  on  friendly  terms  or  even  related, assume 
the  shape  of  an  enemy  so  soon  as  they  leave  their  human 
friends  and  enter  into  the  ranks  of  spirits.  This  fenced-in 
group  of  huts  is  accessible  only  to  members  of  the  Duk  Duk. 
Anyl)ody  happening  upon  it  unawares  is  fined  heavily,  and  as  a 
direction  in  which  the  "  Toraiu "  lies  is  well  known,  nobody 
ventures  thither.  The  festivities  celebrated  here  are  of  a  very 
j)eculiar  character.  I  do  not  think  that  any  European  would  be 
admitted  to  a  really  important  one,  and  only  the  members  are 
informed  of  the  day  fixed  for  any  festivity.  I  only  once 
succeeded  in  bribing  an  influential  man  to  procure  admittance 
for  nie,  and  should  possibly  not  have  succeeded  then  had  not 
my  official  position  added  weight  to  my  rfarrtr?'a-supported 
request.  I  feel  convinced  that  even  then  I  was  only  permitted 
to  witness  a  minor  afl'air.  About  twenty  men  squatted  on  the 
t^round  in  a  semicircle  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the 
])ainted  houses.  All  were  silent ;  and  my  guide,  subduing  his 
own  voice  to  a  whisper,  enjoined  silence  on  me.  He  then  sat 
•lown  before  the  other  members  with  his  back  turned  towards 
llieni.  After  a  while  a  basket  containing  all  kinds  of  victuals 
was  placed  before  him,  the  leader  of  the  feast.  He  rose 
murmuring  a  few  incomprehensible  words  over  the  contents  of 
tlie  basket,  and  stepping  towards  the  other  men,  w^ho  now  also 
had  risen,  he  held  certain  kinds  of  food  up  to  the  mouth  and 
nose  of  each  individual,  accompanying  the  action  M-ith  some 
more  words  in  an  inaudible  voice.     He  then  replaced  the  food 
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in  the  basket.  When  he  had  finished  the  round,  the  basket 
was  taken  away,  and  all  the  guests  sat  down  again.  The  silent 
meeting  was  then  continued  for  an  indefinite  period.  From 
that  moment,  to  each  of  those  present  that  kind  of  food  is 
rendered  tanibu  Cthat  is,  forbidden)  which  had  been  held  up  to 
his  mouth.  The  tamhu  lasts  perhaps  for  a  month,  perhaps  even 
a  year,  and  it  is  not  alone  food  which  is  thus  tambuedy  but  also 
other  objects — certain  actions,  or  even  words.  Thus  it  may  be 
made  tamhu  to  wear  a  certain  kind  of  ornament,  to  sleep 
inside  a  house,  or  to  pronounce  certain  words  or  names.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  latter  habit  forms  a  curious  parallel  to 
the  custom  called  Alonipa  of  the  Zulus.  During  this  period 
of  tamhu  the  participators  are  subject  to  a  certain  controL 
After  certain  irregular  inten^als — which  seem  to  be  connected 
with  the  phases  of  the  moon — they  meet  again  at  the  "  Toraiu" 
from  which  they  march  in  a  procession  all  round  the  neighbour- 
hood. Without  any  kind  of  dress — instead  of  which  they 
assume  a  grotesque  war-paint — we  discover  in  it  the  snake 
designs  drawn  on  the  trees  before  the  "  Toraiic " — they  walk  in 
Indian  file.  Under  the  right  armpit  they  wear  a  plaited  mat 
bag,  from  which  a  reed  with  a  bushy  whisp  projects  upwards 
and  backwards.  After  a  certain  number  of  steps  they  all 
simultaneously  slap  their  naked  thighs,  producing  a  noise 
audible  at  some  distance.  The  whole  ceremony  described  as  the 
Eitidh  cannot  be  explained  upon  the  basis  of  the  Kanaka's 
materialism ;  but  if  the  people  attach  any  special  significance  to 
the  Fineth,  which  is  doubtful,  they  can  certainly  not  clearly 
define  it.  The  great  repugnance  they  show  to  giving  any 
information,  and  the  difficulty  the  European  experiences  to 
witness  these  ceremonies  regularly,  renders  it  no  easy  task  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  custom.  We  can,  however,  not  go 
very  far  wrong  if  we  seek  an  explanation  in  the  character  of  the 
Kanaka,  in  wliich  fear  and  distrust  are  coupled  with  gross 
materialism.  It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  unlikely  that,  as  the 
Duk  Duk  is  a  means  of  extractinor  material  advantaj^es  from 
mankind,  the  Eiiieth  is  a  method  of  propitiatini^  the  spirits  to 
avert  evil.  Another  most  remarkable  feast  is  the  MarawoL 
That  the  Kanakas  attach  most  importance  to  it  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  celebrated  only  at  very  long  intervals. 
In  1889  it  was  for  the  first  time  beheld  by  Europeans. 
Kanakas  who  otherwise  would  scarcely  care  to  meet  give  up  all 
hostile  feeling  for  the  time,  and  at  the  Marawot  an  omnium 
gatherum  takes  place  which  shows  that,  although  the  desire  for 
seclusion  is  an  obstacle  to  all  traffic,  there  are  yet  ties  between 
the  people  that  prove  their  C(Jtisanguinity.  From  the  scant 
information  it  was  possible  to  collect  it  would  seem  that  no 
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single  individual  can  arrange  a  Marawot  feast,  but  that  the 
consent  of  not  a  few  people  is  necessary.  This  information  is 
supported  by  the  fact  of  the  rare  repetition  of  the  performance. 
To  direct  a  number  of  diverging  ideas  into  one  focus  is  probably 
no  easier  task  among  reserved  and  distrustful  Kanakas  than  it 
is  among  equally  distrustful  but  more  affable  Europeans. 

For  the  Mararvot  the  people  build  a  platform  of  bamboo, 
raised  about  50  to  60  feet  above  the  ground.  The  whole  sti-uc- 
ture  is  covered  with  green  folige  and  wreaths,  so  that  it  almost 
gives  the  impression  of  an  old  ivy-clad  tower;  gorgeously 
coloured  crotons  give  liveliness  to  the  sombre  green.  The 
platform  is  about  15  feet  square  and  projects  on  all  sides  over 
the  under-stnicture.  On  it  a  certain  number  of  young  men 
have  to  perform  a  sort  of  war-dance  with  spears  and  other  arms. 
Tlie  structure,  which  is  only  held  together  by  means  of  ligatures 
made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  possesses  little  stability,  and  sways 
with  every  motion  of  the  dancers  and  before  every  puflF  of  wind. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  easy  to  perform  the  dance  on  the  platform, 
which  is  not  provided  with  any  kind  of  railing.  To  ensure 
success  and  to  prevent  accidents  a  great  many  rehearsals  are 
necessary,  during  which  the  dancers  grow  accustomed  to  the 
uncomfortable  motion  and  the  giddy  height,  and  learn  to  move 
freely  without  betraying  outward  signs  of  discomfort  The 
dancers  and  their  weapons  are  richly  decorated  with  gaily 
coloured  feathers  of  the  various  parrots  and  cockatoos  which 
abound  in  the  country.  The  only  Marawot' vrhich  was  ever 
witnessed  by  Europeans  was  held  in  Matupit,  a  small  island 
ill  Blanche  Bay.  It  lasted  three  days,  and  there  were  perhaps 
oUO  to  400  si)ectators  from  various  parts  of  the  Gazelle- 
peninsula  and  the  Duke  of  York  group.  The  bamboo  structure 
was  lett  standing ;  and  if  anyone  thought  it  just  possible  that 
bamboos  might  get  loose,  and,  dropping  from  such  a  height, 
endanger  the  lives  of  passers-by,  he  was  at  liberty  to  remove  the 
thinir;  but  these  are  minor  considerations  with  the  Kanaka,  and 
the  work  was  left  to  the  Europeans. 

It  is  at  present  perfectly  impossible  to  trace  the  origin  of 
these  customs  or  to  interpret  them  in  any  plausible  way.  They 
have,  however,  all  one  thing  in  common — they  have  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  uninitiated ;  they  are  shrouded  with  mystery,  which 
is  only  revealed  to  those  who  become  members  by  paying  a 
certnin  entrance  fee,  and  they  enrich  the  members,  particularly 
the  leaders  of  the  feast.  The  entrance  fee  varies  between  50  to 
100  fathoms  of  devjarva,  which  is  equal  to  £5  IO5.,  or  about  tlie 
annual  subscription  to  a  good  English  club.  I  have  already 
shown  that  these  customs  diverged  into  a  speculative  direction 
only  when  they  had  become  sutiiciently  established  to  be  sur- 
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rounded  with  a  halo  of  authority.  It  would  therefore  be  wrong 
to  suppose  that  merely  the  view  of  possible  emolument  led  to 
their  establishment. 

Respecting  the  direct  gain  of  those  who  give  the  feast  another 
difficult  question  presents  itself :  Who  gains,  and  how  is  a  profit 
obtained  ?  The  chiefs  admit  that  they  profit  by  a  feast  of  that 
kind,  yet  they  have  to  advance  the  dewan-a  necessary  to  defray 
the  first  heavy  expenses.  It  is  said  that  each  visitor  has  to  pay 
a  certain  quantity  of  dewarra  ;  but  how  can  that  be  controlled 
considering  that  no  Kanaka  will  pay  for  a  thing  he  can  have  for 
nothing  ?  To  see  the  dance  he  need  only  climb  a  cocoanut-tree, 
and  his  food  he  brings  with  him.  Yet  it  is  quite  unlikely  that 
any  Kanaka  would  incur  the  expense  of  such  a  feast  without  a 
fair  chance  of  profit.  There  remains  only  one  possible  method — 
the  tamhu.  We  have  seen  that  the  Duk  Duk  and  the  Eineth 
could  pronounce  certain  things  to  be  tamhu  for  a  given  time. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  ii  has  to  be  bought  off  with  dewarra. 
In  case  of  mourning — where  the  tamhu  falls  on  all  the  members 
of  the  family — the  woman  who  is  the  nearest  relative  to  the 
deceased  pays  a  piece  of  dewarra  to  the  next  male  relative,  who 
passes  it  on  diminip.hed  by  a  portion  (which  he  keeps  for  himself) 
to  the  next  male,  and  so  on  till  a  very  small  part  reaches  the 
last  relative.  This  is  repeated  for  every  object  which  has  been 
tamhtiA'd,  In  this  manner,  again,  the  women  have  to  produce  the 
dewarra,  which  enriches  the  men.  A  similar  rule  is  perhaps 
observed  at  these  feasts.  Most  likely  a  number  of  tamhus  are 
pronounced,  and  they  have  to  be  bought  off.  Now  the  question 
{irises  :  Is  the  tamhu  laid  on  the  men  alone  ?  Who,  then,  produces 
the  dewarra,  and  how  does  the  club  or  the  chief  make  their 
profit  ?  If  the  tamhu  is  laid  on  the  women  also,  why  do  they 
come  to  visit  the  performance,  knowing,  as  they  nmst  do,  that 
all  the  expense  falls  on  them  ?  It  is  clear  that  we  do  not  as  yet 
possess  all  the  facts  concerning  these  curious  customs,  and  that 
it  will  require  careful  study  to  collect  them,  a  task  rendered 
particularly  difficult  through  the  reticence  the  Kanaka  observ^es 
in  conversation  about  these  matters.  But  when  we  shall  have 
solved  the  dewarra  question  we  shall  probably  find  that  it  re- 
presents only  the  speculative  phase  of  a  custom  of  which  the 
key  is  to  be  looked  for  in  that  part  of  the  Kanaka  character 
which  it  is  his  constant  effort  to  hide  from  the  inquisitive  glance 
of  the  f]uropean  and  from  which  springs  the  root  of  his 
manifest  desire  for  seclusion. 

The  existence  of  all  the  customs  we  have  described  under  the 
heading  of  Duk  Duk  is  doomed.  The  awe  which  they  formerly 
inspired  lias  considerably  faded  before  the  European's  contemp- 
tuous derision.      The  chiefs  feel  tlieir  power  slip  from  their 
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li.iuds,  and  hasten  to  turn  iuto  solid  wealth  a  prerogative  whicli, 
it"  tliey  tried  to  preserve  it,  mijitht  vanish  altogether.  Tliey  sell 
the  right  of  rtitsing  the  Diik  Duk  to  the  tribes  further  inluud, 
where  the  thick  bush  shields  it  from  the  European's  withering 
eye,  and  where  critical  reflection  lies  as  yet  latent  in  the  mind  of 
the  unsophisticated  savage.  They  receive  good  suias  from  the 
new  purchasers,  and  besides  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
levying  fines  in  case  all  the  intricate  rules  are  not  strictly 
ol>served.  thuH  eiisuriu<;  to  ibemselves  a  fair  income  until  such 
time  when  white  man's  irresistible  advance  will  necessitate  a 
renewed  removal  iu  regions  Btill  more  remote. 

That  time  is  not  f<tr  distant.  The  expaii^'ion  of  the  white 
races  over  the  globe  is  a  necessity  which  will  slowly  perha])s, 
but  surely,  break  down  all  the  barriers  miued  by  climate  and 
ruggedness  to  retard  his  progress  in  these  islands.  No  time 
ought  to  be  lost,  therefore,  to  collect  all  possible  information 
about  customs  of  a  race  which  is  one  of  the  very  few  still 
living  in  the  stone  period. 

The  plough  of  civilisation,  in  turning  up  hitherto  virgin  soil 
to  pi-epiirc  it  for  the  seed  of  European  culture,  iy  sure  to  root  up 
many  weeds  which,  though  noxious  in  the  new  field,  were,  if 
useless,  at  least  ornamental.  And  as  the  zoolojiist  reconstructa 
curious  animals  from  the  remains  found  in  the  layers  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  and  through  them  is  enabled  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  living  species  of  animals,  so  is  tin!  st^idy  of  habits 
and  customs  of  pristine  races  uecossarj'  to  Uace  the  develop- 
ment and  history  of  our  own. 
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May  25th,  1897. 
E.  W.  Brabeook,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair, 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  signed. 

The  PREsroENT  observed  that  since  the  last  Meeting  the 
Institute  had  lost  an  early  and  most  valuable  supporter,  and 
he  himself  had  lost  a  personal  friend  of  many  years'  standing, 
by  the  death  of  Sir  Augustus  WoUaston  Franks,  who  was  an 
accomplished  student  of  every  branch  of  antiquity.  Nothing 
was  more  remarkable  in  his  long  career  as  Director  and  ulti- 
mately as  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London 
than  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his  archaeological  learning. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  subject  that  could  be  brought  before 
that  Society  of  which  he  was  not  master.  In  connection  with 
the  branches  of  archaeology  which  touch  most  closely  upon 
anthropology,  he  will  be  remembered  for  his  researches  into 
late  Celtic  antiquity,  and  for  his  happy  definition  of  that  period 
of  art.  As  keeper  of  the  ethnographical  collections  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  acting  trustee  of  the  Christy  Collection, 
he  commenced  the  practice  which  has  been  continued  under 
Mr.  Read,  now  his  successor,  of  bringing  before  the  Institute  any 
remarkable  ethnographical  objects  that  were  about  to  be  acquired 
by  either  of  those  Institutions.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of 
our  Vice-Presidents,  and  displayed  towards  this  Institute  the 
same  enlightened  liberality  which  has  distinguished  him  in 
other  connections,  having  contributed  largely  to  the  fund 
raised  for  clearing  off  the  debt  with  which  the  Institute  was 
encumbered  at  its  starting.  His  munificent  gifts  to  the  nation, 
far  exceeding  in  value  all  that  he  had  ever  received  in  salary 
in  his  public  employment,  were  fitly  acknowledged  by  his  being 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  K.C.B.  He  was  also  a  liberal  donor  of 
books  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  When,  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
should  dine  together  after  their  meetings,  Mr.  Franks  was  one  of 
those  who  most  warmly  supported  the  proposal  ;  for  a  long  time 
he  sacrificed  other  engagements  to  that  of  thus  meeting  his 
colleagues,  and  he  introduced  to  them  at  those  dinners  many 
congenial  guests.  This  may 'appear  to  be  a  trivial  incident  to 
record,  but  it  is  in  such  slight  indications  of  a  kindly  and 
generous  nature  that  some  of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of 
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departed  fri^niie  are  to  be  found.  Of  hia  skill  and  good  fortune 
as  a  collector  of  antiquiticB.  of  hie  great  learning  in  many 
obscure  branches  of  Oriental  art,  of  his  enthuftiastic  devotion  to 
nntiquariaa  research,  of  his  patient  assiduity  as  an  investigator, 
it  is  hardly  iiect'ssary  to  speak.  He  inspired  those  who  knew 
him  best  wiili  the  deepest  admiration  and  attaebiuent,  and  has 
left,  not  only  in  the  public  institutions  of  which  lie  was  an 
officer,  but  iilso  in  this  Institute,  a  memory  that  will  long  be 
cherished. 

Mr.  W,  GowLAKD  then  read  Mr.  Hall  Chamberlain's  paper 
— '■  A  Quinary  System  of  Notation  used  in  Lu-Choo." 

After  wtiich  Mr.  A.  L  Lewis  read  his  paper  on  "Ancient 
Measures  iii  Prehistoric  Monuments." 

Discussion  on  these  papers  were  carried  on  by  the  President, 
Messrs.  Gausok,  Llwis,  Gowland,  and  Gomme. 

A  vote  of  tliauks  was  passed  to  the  two  authors. 
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Ancient  Measures  in  Pre-Historic  Monuments.    By  A.  L. 
Lewis,  F.C.A.,  Treasurer,  Anthropological  Institute. 

[with  plate  xiir.] 

I  HAVE  no  doubt  tliat  all  who  may  listen  to  or  read  this  paper 
are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  account  given  by  our 
much- lamented  colleague,  the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Bent,  of  the  ruined 
cities  of  Mashonaland,  and  with  the  remarkable  series  of 
measurements  found  in  them  by  Mr,  R.  M.  W,  Swan,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  recapitulate  the  principal  facts  which 
bear  upon  the  subject  now  to  be  considered.  The  largest  ruins, 
it  will  be  remembered,  consist  of  a  building  known  as  the  great 
Zimbabwe,  constructed  of  small-squared  stones  without  mortar, 
with  herring-bone  and  other  decorations  on  some  parts  of  the 
walls,  and  containing  a  la)ge  and  a  small  round  tower,  which, 
when  complete,  were  probably  solid  cones  of  dry  masonry  ;  and 
of  a  fortress  on  a  hill  between  600  and  700  vards  north 
from  the  Zimbabwe,  which  also  contains  what  appeai-s  to 
have  been  a  temple.  There  are  other  ruins  of  a  similar 
description  at  Matiudele  and  on  the  Lundi  river,  besides 
numerous  smaller  forts.  At  all  the  larger  buildings  tliere  are 
indications  of  sun-worship  or  observance  and  of  star-worship  or 
observance,  the  character  of  which  may  be  most  reiidily  gathered 
from  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Swan's  chapter  on  orienta- 
tion and  measurement. 

Having  described  various  methods  of  ascertaining  the  length 
of  a  year  by  observing  the  position  of  the  sun  i-elatively  to  the 
equator  or  amongst  the  stai'S  he  says  : — "  At  Zimbabwe  all  these 
methods  seem  to  have  been  used,  and  to  do  so  dees  not 
necessarily  imply  more  astronomical  knowknlge  than  is  possessed 
by  the  peasantry  in  any  of  the  more  secluded  districts  of  Euroj)e, 
where  watches  are  not  much  used,  and  where  almanacks  ai^e  not 
read,  but  where  the  people  have  the  habit  of  telling  the  tin)e  of 
the  day  and  of  the  year  by  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
stars,  for,  to  an  agricultural  people,  the  change  in  position  of  the 
sun  in  summer  and  winter  is  as  obvious  as  the  seasons  them- 
selves, and  the  variation  of  the  times  of  rising  of  the  stars  with 
the  sciisons  can  as  little  esca])e  observation." 

"Zimbabwe  is  in  south  latitude  20""  10'  30",  and  the  sun, 
when  rising  there  at  the  summer  solstice,  would  bear  east  25° 
south  were  the  horizon  level,  but  Mount  Varoma  interiK)se8 
itself  between  the  temple  and  the  rising  sun  at  this  time,  so 
that  the  sun  attains  an  altitmle  of  5°  before  its  ravs  reach  the 
temple,  then  its  amplitude  will  be  more  nearly  24^,  and  a  line 
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produced  in  this  direction  from  the  altar  will  pass  across  the 
doorway  of  the  sacred  enclosure,  where  the  curve  of  the  wall 
changes  its  radius,  and,  roughly  speaking,  through  the  middle 
of  the  chevron  pattern;  the  same  line  drawn  in  an  opposite 
direction  for  73  feet  would  fall  on  a  tall  monolith  which  we 
there  found  lyini^  by  its  well-built  foundation  .  ,  ,  this 
monolith  was  sufficiently  tall  to  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun  when 
it  rose  over  Mount  Varoma,  and  the  shadow  of  a  monolith 
erected  on  the  wall  would  fall  on  it  at  the  same  time,  thus 
marking  with  great  accuracy  the  occurrence  of  the  solstice," '' 

The  points  of  sun-rising  and  setting  at  the  summer  and  winter 
solstices  are  further  distinguished  in  the  various  buildings  by 
the  positions  of  the  decorative  patterns  on  the  outside  walls,  of 
which  full  particulars  are  given  by  Mr.  Swan.  The  indications 
of  star- worship  or  observance  are  of  a  very  similar  nature :  some 
of  them  are  as  follows  : — 

The  apparently  irregular  outline  of  the  enclosing  wall  is  really 
composed  of  a  number  of  arcs  of  circles  differing  in  radius,  and 
the  centre  of  each  of  these  arcs,  where  altars  were  usually 
placed,  has  had  a  doorway  or  some  other  means  of  marking  out 
the  meridian  placed  north  of  it  *'  True  north  of  the  centre  of 
the  greater  round  tower  we  have  a  doorway  in  the  wall  of  the 
sacred  enclosure  .  .  .  the  part  of  the  great  outer  waU  nortli 
of  the  tower  seems  also  to  have  been  marked,  for  about  this 
point  we  found  a  great  step  constructed  on  its  top  about  5  feet 
hii(h.  Above  the  temple  at  the  east  end  of  the  fortress  on  the 
hill  a  cliff' rises  perpendicularly  for  50  feet,  and  poised  on  its 
top  there  stands  a  most  remarkable  great  rock,  which  may  once 
have  been  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  worshippers  in  the 
temple  l)eneath  it;  it  forms  one  of  the  highest  points  on  the 
hill ;  a  line  drawn  true  south  from  this  rock  and  produced  680 
yanls  would  pass  through  the  doorway  in  the  great  temple  and 
fall  on  the  altar  in  the  centre  of  the  decorated  arc.  Until  this 
line  suggested  itself  we  were  puzzled  to  account  for  the  peculiar 
churactLT  of  the  doorway." 

"  Every  point  from  which  northern  stars  could  have  been 
observed  has  been  used  for  this  purpose,  and  there  is  no  temple 
there  from  which  northern  stars  were  not  observed,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  openly  displayed  southern  sky  has  been  left 
unr(^garde(l ;  this  of  course  points  to  a  northern  origin  for  the 
people,  and  suggests  thit  before  they  came  to  Zimbabwe  they 
lia<]  acquired  the  habit  of  observing  certain  stars  ...  It 
seems  a  plausible  supposition  that,  while  the  great  temple  itself 
was  devoted  to  solar  and  analogous  forms  of  worship,  the  little 
circular  or  partly  circular  temples  within  its  walls  .  .  .  . 
were  dedicated  to  the  cult  of  jjarticular  stars." 
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Respecting  the  subject  more  immediately  before  us,  that  of 
measurement,  Mr.  Swan  says : — ^  The  diameter  of  the  great 
tower  seems  to  have  represented  the  unit  of  measure  in  the 
construction  of  the  curves  of  the  outer  walls,  and  of  all  the 
regularly  curved  inner  walls  in  the  great  temple,  and  in  all  the 
well  built  temples  in  Mashonaland ;  the  diameter  of  the  great 
tower  at  its  base  is  1717  feet  or  10  cubits  (of  20*62  inches),  and 
this  is  exactly  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  little  tower," 

On  examining  the  radii  and  diameters  of  the  various  curves  in. 
the  walls  of  the  different  buildings  explored,  Mr.  Swan  has 
found  and  given  particulars  of — 

3  instances  where  the  measurement  is  17*17  feet. 

3  instances  where  the  measurement  is  double  that,  namely, 

34-34  feet. 
7  instances  where  the  measurement  is  54  feet. 
3  instances  where  the  measurement  is  half  that,  namely, 

27  feet. 
3  instances  where  the  measurement  is  107^  feet  or  prac- 
tically twice  54  feet. 
2  instances  where  the  measurement  is  169*3  feet,  and 
1  instance  where  it  is  half  that  or  84i  feet. 
The  diameter  of  the  great  tower  is,  as  has  ali*eady  been 
stated,  1717  feet,  and  that  distance  (including  its  double  34*34 
feet)  is  found  in  six  other  instances.  That  distance,  multiplied 
by  3'14,  which  is  the  ratio  of  circumference  to  diameter,  equals 
54  feet,  and  there  are  thirteen  instances  in  which  the  54  feet, 
or  their  half,  or  their  double  occur.  When  multiplied  by  3*14* 
the  1717  feet  amount  to  169'3  feet,  and  of  this,  or  its  half, 
three  instances  occur.  Thus  there  are  twentv-two  cases  in 
which  the  measurements  appear  to  l>e  based  on  the  diameter  of 
the  great  tower,  and  these  include  nearly  all  the  cases  in  which 
satisfactory  measurements  can  be  obtained ;  in  those  places 
where  none  of  these  measurements  are  found  theit?  seems  always 
to  have  been  some  special  reason  for  the  excerption.  Mr.  Swan 
says : — "  The  only  interesting  mathematical  fact  which  seems  to 
have  IxHMi  enil)()died  in  the  architecture  of  the  temples  is  the 
ratio  of  diameter  to  circumference,  and  it  may  have  had  an 
(H'<'ult  significance  in  the  peculiar  form  of  nature  worship  which 
vas  practised  there ;  we  do  not  sujipose  that  it  was  intended  to 
symbolise  anything  of  an  astron«)mical  nature,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely im])rol)able  that  the  builders  of  Zimbabwe  had  any 
notion  of  mathematical  astronomy,  for  their  astronomy  was 
purely  eni])irieal,  and  amounted  merely  to  an  oKservation  of  the 
ninie  obvious  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;^  when  the  minds 

*  I  have  quoted  Mr.  Swan's  own   words  upon  tbw  !»ubjcH*t  becaiwe  they 
cxprosg  vcn?  clearly  boiue  couclusioii*  I  had  uijself  arrived  at  from  other  data. 
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<»f  men  were  first  interested  in  geometry  it  would  at  once  occur 
to  them  that  there,  must  be  some  constant  ratio  between  the 
circumference  of  a  cii-cle  and  its  diameter,  and  they  would  easily 
discover  what  this  ratio  was,  and  they  may  have  considered  this 
discovery  so  important  and  significant  that  they  desired  to 
express  it  in  their  architecture." 

If  the  builders  of  the  Zimbabwe  really  had  this  purpose  in 
view  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  chose  a  more  complicated 
manner  of  expression  than  might  have  been  expected,  but  it 
does  seem  that  certain  definite  measurements  do  occur  so 
frequently  in  and  about  these  structures  that  their  occurrence 
cannot  be  a  mere  coincidence,  but  must  be  the  result  of  a  system 
of  some  kind. 

It  is  a  long  distance  to  Great  Britain  from  Mashonaland,  or 
even  from  Arabia,  which  Mr.  Bent  thinks  (with  much  reason) 
to  have  been  the  fatherland  of  the  builders  of  the  Mashonaland 
monuments,  but  I  can  find  many  instances  of  peculiarities  of 
position  and  measurement  in  connection  with  our  own  stone 
circles,  wliich  are  the  same  in  principle  and  often  in  detail  as 
those  observed  in  South  Africa  by  Mr.  Swan. 

I  have  already  drawn  attention  in  numerous  papers  read 
before  the  British  Association,  the  Anthropological  Institute, 
and  various  archaeological  societies,  to  the  connection  of  our 
circles  with  the  rising  sun,  and  in  some  cases  with  the  northern 
stars,  by  means  of  menhirs,  hills  like  Mount  Varoma,  or 
**  remarkable  great  rocks  "  somewhat  like  that  on  the  cliff  above 
the  temple  at  Zimbabwe,  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  my 
remarks  on  the  present  occasion  to  coincidences  of  measurement. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  months  that  Mr.  C.  W. 
Dymoiid,  C.E.,  F.S.A.,  has  published  the  final  results  of  his  very 
careful  and  ])recise  measurements  of  the  important  group  of 
megalithic  monuments  at  Stanton  Drew,  seven  miles  south 
from  r>ristol,  and  has  thereby  given  us  the  means  of  accurately 
comparing  another  set  of  measurements. 

The  Stanton  Drew  group  consists  of  six  items,  namely,  three 
circles  of  different  sizes.,  two  of  which  have  short  avenues 
attached  to  them,  one  group  of  three  stones  known  as  the 
"  Cove,"  two  stones  in  another  direction,  and  a  solitary  stone 
called  "  Hauteville's  Quoit."  Of  these  the  Cove,  the  central 
circle,  and  the  north-eastern  circle  are  in  a  straight  line  in  one 
direction  ;  and  the  Quoit,  the  central  circle,  and  the  south- 
western circle  are  in  a  straight  line  in  another  direction.  Some 
people  regard  these  lines  as  accidental  coincidences,  but  the 
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chances  are  at  least  100  to  1  ^;ainst  either  of  them  happening 
accidentally,  and  perhaps  10,000  to  1  against  both  of  them 
occurring  in  a  group  of  only  six  items ;  the  existence  of  similar 
lines  in  connection  with  other  circles  proves  that  they  were 
intentional,  and  this  proof  is  still  further  sustained  by  the 
proportioned  diameters  and  distances. 
The  diameters  of  the  circles  are : — 

North-east  circle,  97  feet,  or  100  of  an  ancient  foot  of 

11*64  inches. 
South-west  circle,  145  feet,  or  150  of  an  ancient  foot  of 

11*64  inches  (within  6  inches). 
Great  central  circle,  368  feet,  or  880  of  an  ancient  foot  of 

11*64  inches  (within  7^  inches). 

The  length  of  the  straight  line  from  the  centre  of  the  "  Cove," 
through  that  of  the  great  circle  to  the  centre  of  the  north- 
eastern circle  is  1,367  feet  8  inches,  or  not  quite  1,410  of  the 
foot  of  11*64  inches,  that  is  (within  a  working  error  of  8  inches 
(-f-)  per  100  feet)  14  diameters  of  the  north-eastern  circle. 

The  length  of  the  straight  line  from  the  centre  of  the  great 
circle  to  Hauteville*s  Quoit  is  1,856  feet,  or  1,91  S^  of  the  foot 
of  11*64  inches,  that  is  (within  a  working  error  of  9  inches  (  +  ) 
per  100  feet)  nineteen  diameters  of  the  north-eastern  circle,  or 
five  diameters  of  the  great  circle.  And  I  may  remark  that 
this  point  is  the  nearest  to  the  great  circle  which  brings  in  the 
diameters  of  both  circles.  This  in  my  opinion  tends  to  show 
that  the  position  of  Hauteville's  Quoit  was  intentional  and  not 
accidental. 

The  length  of  the  straight  line  from  the  centre  of  the  south- 
western circle  through  that  of  the  great  circle  to  Hauteville/s 
Quoit  is  2,5674  feet,  or  2,647  of  the  foot  of  11*64  inches,  that  is 
(within  a  working  error  of  4  inches  (— )  per  100  feet)  seven 
diameters  of  the  great  circle. 

The  distance  from  the  two  stones  to  the  centre  of  the  great 
circle  is  3,305  feet,^  or  3,407J  of  the  foot  of  11*64  inches,  that 
is  (within  a  working  error  of  5  inches  (— )  per  100  feet)  nine 
diameters  of  the  great  circle. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  the  diameters  of  the  circles  are  in  the 
rolative  proportions  of  5,  7^,  and  19,  that  the  diameter  of  the 
smallest  circle  is  repeated  fourteen  times  and  nineteen  times  in 
other  measurements,  and  that  the  diameter  of  the  largest  circle 

*  In  his  first  publication  Mr.  Dyniond  stated  t)u«  distRnce  at  3,293  feet,  and 
that  from  the  prrat  cirolo  to  Hauteville's  Quoit  at  1,852  feet  only.  If  Mr. 
Djmond,  notwithstanding  hi.-*  encineering  skill  and  mo<lom  appliances,  found 
misnionsurornonts  in  his  own  work  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  finding  fractional 
working;  errors  in  the  measurenieuto  of  those  who  set  up  these  monuments  so 
niaujr  centuries  ago. 
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is  Repeated  five,  seven,  and  nine  times  in  other  measurements. 
Tliese  latter  coincidences  are  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Dymond's 
book,  but  have  been  deduced  by  me  from  his  measurements,  and 
there  may  be  yet  others  which  I  have  not  discovered. 

Five,  seven,  fourteen  (which  is  twice  seven),  nihe  and  nineteen 
are  all  more  or  less  significant  numbers.  Nine  is  frequently 
associated  with  the  stone  circles,  many  of  which  are  called 
**  Nine  stones,"  though  they  have  originally  consisted  of  more 
than  that  number;  those  who  resorted  to  the  Men-an-tol  in 
(Jornwall  to  heal  their  ailments  passed  through  the  hole  in  the 
stone  nine  times.  Nineteen  is  the  lunar  cycle,  the  number  of 
years  in  which  it  was  thought  the  sun  and  moon  returned  to  the 
same  relative  place  in  the  heavens,  and  allusions  to  it  have 
already  been  suspected  in  circles  formed  of  nineteen  stones.  In 
connection  with  this  number  I  must  remind  you  of  the  oft- 
c[uoted  extract  from  Hecatseus,^  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
respecting  the  island  of  the  Hyperboreans,  where  Apollo  (or  the 
sun)  liad  a  stately  grove  and  renowned  temple  of  a  round  form, 
beautified  with  many  rich  gifts,  and  of  which  he  says  farther, 
*'  that  in  tin's  island  the  moon  seems  near  the  earth,  that  certain 
eminences  of  a  terrestrial  form  are  seen  in  it,  that  the  god  visits 
the  island  once  in  the  course  of  nineteen  years,  in  which  period 
the  stars  complete  their  revolution,  and  that  for  this  reason  the 
( I  reeks  distinguish  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years  by  the  name  of 
the  fjjreuter  year."  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  island  referred 
to  was  ( Jreat  Britain,  and  the  temple  has  been  thought  to  be  that 
at  Abury,  but  Stanton  Drew,  though  much  smaller,  is  far  more 
accessible  from  the  sea,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  have  been 
known  to  casual  visitors,  and  the  embodiment  of  the  number 
nineteen  in  its  measurements  makes  its  identity  with  the  temple 
of  Hecata'us  verj'  probable. 

What  Mr.  Dymond  has  done  for  Stanton  Drew,  Mr.  Hansford 
Worth,  C.E.,  of  l*lyniouth,  has  done  for  the  remains  at  Merivale 
Bridge,  Dartmoor ;  that  is,  he  has  given  us,  for  the  first  time,  a 
thoroughly  accurate  plan  of  them.  These  remains  consist  of 
two  <iouble  rows  of  stones,  running  from  slightly  north  of  east 
to  slightly  south  of  west ;  the  southern  lines  extend  beyond  the 
ncntlieni  lines  at  each  end,  but  further  at  the  west  than  at  the 
east ;  the  distance  between  the  two  sets  of  rows  is  greater  at  the 
west  than  at  the  east,  and  nothing  seems  more  unlikely  at  first 
sight  than  any  fixed  measurement  or  proportion  in  the  laying 
out  of  these  lines.  Starting,  however,  at  the  narrow  or  east  end 
we  find  that  the  length  of  the  overlap  of  the  southern  beyond 

^  If  is  not  certain  whether  tliis  is  Hecatieus  of  Abdera,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
centurv  B.C.,  or  llecatAus  of  Miletus,  who  liyed  in  the  sixth  centurj  B.C. 
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the  nortbem  lines  is  the  same  as  the  width  between  the  two, 
while  the  distance  between  the  eastern  ends  of  the  northern  and 
southern  rows  (diagonally)  is  the  same  as  the  greatest  width  of 
the  two  rows  from  outside  to  outside  at  the  west  end,  viz., 
1,800  inches,  or  100  of  a  foot  of  about  18  inches,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  unit  of  measurement;  the  distance  (diagonally) 
between  the  western  ends  of  the  northern  and  southern  lines  is 
2,600  inches,  or  200  units.  In  other  words  the  longest  side  of 
the  triangular  ending  of  the  lines  at  the  east  end  is  the  same 
length  as  the  shortest  side,  and  half  the  length  of  the  longest 
side  of  their  triangular  ending  at  the  west  end.  The  length  of 
the  southern  beyond  the  northern  lines  is  in  the  proportion  of 
five  at  the  western  end  to  two  at  the  eastern  end ;  the  length  of 
the  southern  lines  is  10,369  inches,  or  797*6  (practically  800)  of 
the  13-inch  unit,  that  is,  eight  times  the  distance  between  the 
ends  of  the  rows  at  the  east  end,  and  four  times  the  distance 
between  the  ends  of  the  rows  at  the  west  end.  The  length  of 
the  northern  lines  is  7,148  inches,  or  549*8  units  (practically 
550).  A  "bird's  eye"  view  of  these  remains — a  sort  of  "restor- 
ation '*  in  fact — published  in  Rowe's  "  Perambulation  of  Dart- 
moor," 1830,  depicts  a  circh  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  northern 
lines,  but  Mr.  Hansford  Worth  has  satisfied  himself  that  no  such 
circle  ever  existed,  and  it  may  be  considered  certain  that  the 
eastern  ends  of  the  lines  have  not  been  interfered  with.  The 
western  ends  of  both  rows  are  represented  in  the  same  view  as 
tonninated  by  single  stones  somewhat  taller  than  the  rest,  but 
these  are  not  there  now,  nor  can  it  be  ascertained  whether  they 
ever  existed ;  if  they  did  they  would  bring  the  lines  up  to  800 
units  and  about  552  units  respectively,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  other  stones  have  been  removed 
which  would  make  any  material  alteration  in  the  proportions 
stated.  A  small  tumulus  surrounded  with  stones  stands 
across  the  southern  lines  verv  near  their  centre,  it  is  in  fact 
about  10  or  12  feet  nearer  the  eastern  than  the  western 
end,  and  anyone  who  objects  to  the  idea  that  these  lines 
were  laid  down  by  measurement  is  entitliHl  to  make  the 
nirjst  of  that  diiFen^nce ;  but  I  think  it  probable  that  this 
tumulus  was  made  after  the  lines  had  been  constructed,  and 
that  the  exact  middle  of  the  lines  was  not  ascertained  bv 
those  who  erected  it.  Besides  the  two  double  rows  there 
are  a  circle  of  small  stones  and  a  menhir  to  the  south 
of  the  western  end  of  the  lines ;  such  measurements  as  can 
be  deduced  from  them  do  not  appear  to  be  based  on  the 
same  unit  as  those  of  the  rows,  but  a  straight  line  taken  from 
the  menhir  through  the  centre  of  the  circle  due  north  would 
strike  the  western  end  of  the  northern  lines  and  pass  on  to  the 
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western  extremity  of  Great  Mis  Tor.  It  seems  probable  there- 
fore that  the  menhir  and  circle  were  set  up  at  a  later  period 
than  the  rows,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  set  to  them,  but  not 
at  distances  based  on  the  same  unit  of  measurement. 

Our  Journal  for  August,  1895,  contains  a  paper  in  which, 
amongst  other  things,  I  have  recorded  a  number  of  remarkable 
measurements  and  proportions  in  connection  with  five  circles  on 
Bodmin  Moors  in  Cornwall,  but,  as  the  details  are  eiven  in  full 
in  that  paper,  I  need  now  only  say  that  those  circles,  like  the 
monuments  we  have  been  considering  to-night,,  seem  to  have 
been  arranged  with  much  care  and  approximation  to  accuracy, 
for  some  purpose,  or  with  some  idea  in  view,  which  we  are  at 
present  unable  to  ascertain. 

The  principal  questions  that  we  have  to  settle  are,  firstly^  do 
the  proportionate  lengths  and  distances  really  exist  ?  and 
secondly,  if  they  do  exist,  are  they  the  result  of  intention,  or  of 

accident  ? 

As  to  the  existence  of  the  proportionate  lei^^hs  and  distances, 
I  must  point  out  that  they  are  taken,  not  from  my  awn  measurer 
ments,  but  from  the  careful  plans  of  skilled  engineers  and 
archieologists,  most  of  whom  have  no  sympathy  witih  the  use  I 
am  making  of  the  facts  they  have  recorded.  My  part  in  the 
matter  hiis  simply  been  the  conception  that  the  multiplication 
table  might  usefully  be  applied  to  their  figures,  and  its  appli- 
cation accordingly,  with  the  results  which  I  have  now  laid 
before  you,  and  which  can  be  checked  by  anybody. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  proportionate  lengths  and  distanc^^ 
do  exist,  it  will  be  for  everyone  to  form  his  own  opinion  as 
to  whether  they  were  intentionally  arranged  or  whether  they 
are  all  the  result  of  mere  blind  chance.  For  myself,  I  admit 
it  to  he  difficult  to  believe  that  these  apparently  rude  con- 
structions have  in  reality  been  very  carefully  measured  and 
arranged,  and  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  I  have  come  to  find  it 
many  times  less  difticult  to  believe  this  than  to  retain  the  old 
trust  in  the  working  of  accident  and  chance. 

Of  course  the  further  questions  arise,  "What  do  these 
arra]i"enients  mean?"  and  "Whv  should  all  this  labour  have 
been  undertaken  ?  "  and  I  have  been  told,  in  effect,  that  unless 
the  meaning  of  the  facts  can  be  explained  their  existence 
cannot  be  admitted.  Of  those  who  think  thus  I  will  ask  in 
return,  "  Why  did  the  builders  of  Stonehenge  drag  foity  or  fifty 
•  l)luestones '  of  no  inconsiderable  weight  from  Wales,  Devon- 
shire or  still  further  away,  to  Salisbury  Plain  ?"  "  Why  did  the 
eaily  inhabitants  of  Dartmoor  set  up  a  row  of  stones,  nearly 
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two  miles  long,  extending  from  a  circle  on  one  side  of  the  river 
Erme  to  a  tumulus  on  the  other  side  of  it  ? "  We  cannot  deny 
that  these  things  were  done,  because  most  of  the  stones  remain 
there  to  this  day,  but  we  do  not  know  why  they  were  done,  and 
so  it  is  with  the  measurements. 

Finally,  I  have  to  point  out  that  in  each  of  the  monuments  I 
have  spoken  of  the  unit  of  measurement,  if  such  there  were, 
appears  to  have  been  different,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  separate 
intiuence,  personal  or  otherwise,  in  the  construction  of  each  of 
them. 

In  setting  up  a  number  of  stones  in  a  large  and  r^ilar  circle 
there  must  at  the  very  least  have  been  the  describing  of  a  circle 
on  the  ground  by  means  of  a  rope  or  pole,  one  end  of  which 
would  be  fixed  to  the  centre,  and  the  other  taken  round  the 
circumference.  In  some  cases  this  rope  or  pole  may  not  have 
been  measured  at  all ;  in  othei*s,  and  especially  where  propor- 
tionate measurements  were  intended,  it  may  have  been  very 
carefully  measured  by  any  unit  that  happened  to  be  available. 
All  the  units  I  have  spoken  of  were  in  use  round  about  the 
Mediterranean  from  two  to  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  may 
have  come  here  at  various  times  and  in  various  ways,  the  first 
to  be  brought  here  being  perhaps  by  no  means  the  oldest ;  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  unit  I  have  mentioned  in 
each  case  was  actually  used ;  1  can  only  say  that  it  suits  the 
measurement,  by  working  out  in  even  numbers,  better  than  any 
other  tliat  I  can  find,  but  that  I  mav  not  have  exhausted  them 
all.  The  unit  of  measurement  is,  however,  quite  a  secondary 
thmg,  and  can,  perhaps,  never  be  proved,  but  only  inferred ;  the 
great  point  to  be  establislied  is  that  some  of  these  apparently 
rude  structures  were  in  reality  laid  out  in  cai-eful  proportions, 
fur  some  purpose,  or  with  some  idea,  which  we  may  hope  at 
some  time  or  other  to  discover. 

The  President  complimented  Mr.  Lewis  on  his  paper.  He 
quite  agreed  that  the  measurements  cannot  be  accidental,  but 
must  have  been  intentional. 

Dr.  Garson  remarked  that  the  large  temples,  their  positions, 
and  measurements,  were  certainly  hot  arrived  at  by  chance,  aa 
can  be  seen  by  the  orientation  of  Egyptian  pyramids,  temples, 
and  some  of  the  large  temple  remains,  very  probably  of  neo- 
lithic people.  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  observed  this  in  this 
year's  discoveries. 

Mr.  GoMME  begged  to  differ  from  Mr.  Lewis.  He  wanted 
evidence  on  measures  not  fitting,  as  well  as  measures  suiting 
this  theory. 
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Jfr.  Lewis  said  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gomme  that  there  were 
doulitlesB  manv  of  the  rude  stone  monuments  in  which  pro- 
portion could  not  be  traced,  but  that  fact  in  uo  way  interfered 
with  the  fact  that  in  otiiers  proportion  could  be  tmced.  Even 
where  there  were  no  means  of  tracing  it,  as  for  instance  in  a 
single  circle  with  no  measurements  aljout  it  of  which  to  make 
a  comparison,  the  diameter  might  have  been  based  upon  some 
unit  or  other  and  carefully  meiwured  from  it.  He  thanked  the 
meeting  for  tlie  manner  in  which  his  paper  had  been  i-eceived. 

Explanation  of  Plate  XIII. 

Stanton  Dreur  r«duo«d  from  Mr.  Dirmotid'i  plinii  to  Bboiit  1  id  12.000.  In  mnio- 
i)ui-iiL'e  of  iheuDallnuiof  llii'BoulpthiMiKwof  tbc  Quoit,  Core,  two  detuched 
aluiieB  anil  aTenuen  &n  connidernblT  einggi'mtcd,  kiid  the  cirulei  are  repre- 
«entNl  b;  oaaliDuouA  lioi'i  iua<L>Bd  of  M>i>AnitH  ■tuui'i,  but  the  diamrten 
i)f  the  eirclea  and  diitaiu'rs  botne-.m  thoin  an  itsrefullj  mfasnrcd.  Tb? 
loDgtb  of  tbe  line  from  the  cuntn^  of  the  Coio  through  that  oF  Ihe  gteitl 
uirrle  to  the  middle  a!  the  oariJi-euteru  uirole  it  fourhu-n  djauielera  of  the 
uorth-eailern  rirulc.  The  lengtii  of  Ihci  itraigbt  line  tioat  the  i»<iitre  of 
tlte  grvkt  cinle  to  the  Q  iioit  ia  five  diaucten  of  the  great  circle  or  nineteen 
dmiueten  of  tbu  noclb-eaalcm  circle  The  length  of  the  atraight  line 
from  the  centre  of  lliif  »onth'weatern  circle  to  the  Quoit  ia  aeTen  diaoietfita 
of  the  great  otrrlB,  and  the  dialante  from  tlio  two  aionae  lo  the  centre  of 
ihn  great  circle  i>  oine  dianirten  of  the  great  circle  (all  within  a  wurliiiig 
error  of  Ihhi  than  one  per  cent). 

KerrivaU  reduced  from  Mr.  Haiuford  Worlh'a  plan  to  about  1  in  3,000,  In 
ooneequonce  of  the  smallneaB  of  the  ac»le  th»  atonea  arc  Mmewhat  enlarged 
in  aiie,  but  the  leiiEtha  of  the  lines  and  diabtnce*  between  theui  are  core- 
fullj  luewuird.  The  dietanue  from  A  to  C  (>naide  Ihe  linen)  is  the  same 
uthat  from  V  to  B.  Ihe  diatanoe  from  A  to  I)  ia  the  aumo  aa  that  rroiii 
It  to  E  touleidu  tl>e  liar*),  which  ia  half  the  distance  from  I)  lo  F,  which 
laller  ia  a  quarter  of  [he  diatanre  from  F  to  B  (ilie  length  of  tbe  longeat 
iioe).  Tbe  error  of  worhnuindiip  in  these  meaanremcDtK  ia  hardly  dia- 
tinguithable.  There  are  aome  liut  ciraJea,  detaclifd  cairjia,  ctu.,  whiub  ar« 
Dol  indicated  here  as  thaf  have  no  conoection  with  the  ruwa, 
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XoTES  on  Crania  of  Australian  Aborigines.  By  W.  L. 
Henry  Ducii worth,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge.     Communicated  by  Professor  Macauster. 

The  following  notes  refer  to  three  male  skulls :  of  which  one  is 
in  the  Cambridge  Museum,  the  others  in  the  possession  of  Prof. 
Haddon  and  J.  B.  Lock,  Esq.,  respectively  :  the  exact  localities 
whence  they  came  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  principal 
points  of  interest  are  the  following :  The  skull  "  A  "  is  a  heavy- 
l)rowed  prognathous  skull  of  small  cubic  capacity  ;  the  centnd 
upper  incisor  tooth  on  the  right  side  has  been  punched  out. 
Tlie  remaining  t^eth  are  in  good  preservation ;  synostosis  com- 
mencing in  the  sutures  near  the  pterion  on  each  side  denotes 
the  maturity  of  the  specimen.  It  is  a  typical  male  skull  of  the 
"  hypsistenocephalic "  variety,  and  resembles  specimens  from 
the  North  Western  parts  of  Australia  and  from  Queensland. 

In  the  specimen  B,  a  lai-ge  trephine  hole  (made  post  mortem 
apparently)  pierces  the  right  parietal  bone.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  is  the  irregularity  of  the  contour  of  the  cranial  vault  in 
the  median  sagittal  plane ;  this  conformation,  which  has  been 
termed  bathrocephalic,^  is  unusual  in  skulls  of  al)original 
Australians.  Besides,  the  specimen  is  scaphocephalic  to  a 
degree  noticeable  even  in  an  Australian  skuU,  and  this  is  no 
doubt  connected  with  the  early  obliteration  of  the  sagittal  suture, 
of  which  only  slight  traces  persist  (though  the  wisdom  teeth 
have  not  yet  completely  perforated  the  alveolar  margins).  An 
exception  to  the  last  statement  must  however  be  made  in  the 
rase  of  the  third  molar  on  the  left  side  of  the  mandible,  which 
is  cutting  its  way  through  the  alveolar  border  so  displaced  that 
its  crown  looks  directly  iforwards  instead  of  upwards;  ami  abuts 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  adjacent  second  molar.  The 
molar  teeth  are  all  of  great  size,  and  shew  but  slight  evidence  of 
usage.  The  peti-ous  bones  bear  sharp  eustachian  processes  on 
their  inferior  surfaces,  and  the  foramen  ovale  on  the  left  side  is 
only  se})arated  from  the  |)etr(>sphenoid  suture  by  an  exceedingly 
thin  bony  lamina,  and  even  the  latter  is  absent  from  the  right 
side  on  which  the  fomnien  spinosum  is  deficient.     These  are 

'  Two  other  pkiiUs  in  the  Cambridge  coUection,  one  being  that  of  a  French- 
woman, present  this  peculiarity.  In  an  article  by  Giacomini  in  the  "  ArchiTes 
Itulicnnes  de  Biologic,"  1882,  p.  251,  a  »imilar  »kull  is  figure<1,  and  the  brain 
contained  in  it  is  described  as  possessing  a  double  Rolandic  sulcus.  This, 
however,  does  not  inrariably  acvompany  the  deformity,  for  the  Rolandic  region 
was  normal  in  a  bnthrocephalic  head  directed  in  this  Anatuuiy  School. 
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probably  examples  of  the  pereUtence  of  &  state  of  affairs  normal 
in  the  fcetus. 

Skvil  2154  in  thji  Cambi'idge  Catalogue. — This  is  another  vtry 
prognathous  specimen  presenting  in  a  marked  degree  the 
features  typical  of  the  aboriginal  Australian's  cranium.  It  is 
the  skull  of  an  adult  male,  but  is  not  of  advanced  age,  as  the 
wisdom  teeth  have  not  long  piei'ced  the  alveolar  margins  of  the 
jaws.  The  right  central  upper  incisor  has  been  punched  out. 
Marked  scflpliocephaly  is  shewn,  but  it  is  uotewnrthy  that  the 
sagittal  suture  is  here  quite  unaR'ected  by  synostosis.  There  is  a 
large  epipteric  ossicle  on  the  left  side. 

Measurements  relating  to  these  three  specimens  have  been 
recorded  in  tabular  form.  On  comparing  these  witli  the  figures 
drawn  up  as  averages  from  raeasuremeuta  of  the  crania  already 
in  the  Museum  (c/,  "  A  Critical  Study  of  the  Crania  of  AlKirifjinal 
Australians,"  this  Journal,  1894.),  I  find  exceedingly  little 
deviation  from  the  avemge.  Two  points  are  worthy  of 
remark  however:  the  orbital  breadth,  47  mm.,  of  the  skull 
A,  exceeds  the  average  (41  mm.)  drawn  from  measurements 
of  twenty  male  crania:  and  the  skulls  A  and  2164  are  a 
good  deal  lighter  than  the  average  skull ;  this  diminution  in 
weight  seems  to  aflect  both  cranium  and  mandible.  Lastly, 
observations  made  in  reference  to  certain  characteristics  of 
Australian  crania,  gave  i-esults  as  follows  :  Hypsistenocephaly, 
supra-orbital  notches  (not  foramina),  vesalian  foramina  and  a 
transverse  occipital  torus,  occur  in  each  specimen.  The  glenoid 
cavities  are  moderately  deep  in  A,  but  much  more  shallow  in  B 
and  in  21."4,  and  in  the  latter  give  evidence  of  osteo- arthritis. 
The  great  wings  of  the  sphenoid  are  deeply  channelled  on  their 
e.xtemal  surfaces  in  A  aud  2154,  but  not  in  B. 

The  outline  of  the  squamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone  on 
the  side  of  tlie  cranium,  shews  an  angle  where  the  mastoid 
portion  joins  it  in  A  aud  2154,  but  in  B  the  transition  is  more 
gradual. 

Cranium  denoted  by  A.  in  the  possession  of  J.  B.  Lock,  Esq. 
B.      „  „  Prof.  Haddon. 

„  „  No.  2154  in  the  C.  U.  Anatomical  Museum 
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THREE    CBANIA    OF  AUSTRALIAN  ABORiaiNES. 


Table  op  Miasubbmbittb. 


Catalogue  number 

Age         

Sex  

Cranial  capacity  •  •  • . 

Maximum  length  ..         •• 

Oplirvo-iniac  length 
Ophrvo-occipital  length 
Maximum  breadth        •  • 
Bi-asterial  breadth        . .  •  • 

Bi-8tephauic  breadth  . . 
Bi-auricular  breadth     . .  •  • 

Minimum  frontal  breadth 
External  bi-orbit>al  breadth 
Hi-zjgomatic  breadth  ..  •• 

Bi-nialar  breadth  •  • 

Bi-m-ixillary  breadth    ..  •• 

Jugo-nasal  breadth       . .  . . 

Naso-meutal  length       ..  •• 

Ophryo-alveolar  length 
^'aso-alveolar  length     .  • 
Basi-alveolar  length 
Budi-nai>al  length  ..  ..  «. 

Bajji-bregniatif  length  . . 
Bagion-obi'lion  length  .. 
Basion-lambda  length  ••  ..  .. 

Basi-iuiac  length 

Basion  to  opi:ithion  ;  length    ..  .. 

Bre  »df h  of  foramen  magnum . . 
Orbital  height    ..  .,  ., 

Ori»ital  breadth  . .  ..  .. 

Na.-al  heiuht 

Kasal  breadth    . . 
Pabito-maxillarT  length 
Palato-maxillary  breadth         ,, 
Arcs:   Frontal    ..  ..  .,  ,, 

Parietal  .. 

Occipital  superior 

Occipital  inferior  •• 

Supra-auricular.. 

Obli([ue  parietal 

Jugo-na.>^al 
Horizontal  circun^ference         . .  , . 

Mininunn  inter-orbital  breadth 
Ocripito-spinal  leni»th  ..  .. 

Occipito-alvcolar  length  .. 

Maudible-symphv^iii  lieight     . . 
Con»n«>i(l  height       .. 
Condrlar  height 
Gonio-^yniphysial  lengtli 


A. 
Adult. 


1225 

180 

175 

176 

127 

1(»7 

108 

119 

93 

110 

137 

118 

98 

103 

120 

95 

74 

102 

101 

132 

130 

117 

82 

41 

32 

34 

47 

52 

32 

59 

63 

124 

124 

72 

4i 

207 

313 

118 

4\m 

2<> 
191 
201 
^i 
^4 
60 
75 


Adult. 


1180 

175 

171 

170 

133 

104 

100 

116 

90 

106 

136 

98 

98 

102 

114 

82 

64 

108 

93 

132 

127 

110 

73 

33 

30 

30 

41 

46 

29 

56 

62 

124 

118 

66 

45 

293 

34t> 

110 

487 

23 

170, 

IHO 

36 

62 

59 

80 


Adult. 


il300 

198 

183 

189 

130 

112 

108 

112 

95 

107 

123 

115 

89 

101 

110 

89 

64 

99 

100 

136 

124 

115 

80 

34 

27 

34 

42 

44 

31 

60 

71 

136 

141 

68 

47 

295 

353 

114 

515 

25 

135 

205 

33 

56 

51 

80 


Crania  a/  Australian  Aborigim 

TiBLB   OF   MEAani 


CaUlogua  numWr        . . 

Age        

Bei  

lnl«r-goniiil  breadth      .. 
Inter-oomnoid  brrad'li 
Inl^r-condiW  brpuHlh,  eilrrior 
IntBr-rondylsr  brendth,  intjgi'iar 
Brpodtb  iMceading  niDua 

Anele  

BMi-menUl  Ipneth 
0pliT7<i-infntd1  langtU  ,. 
WHslit  of  jav  ..         . .  .. 

WdjEhl.  of  jair  and  skull 
Weight  of  ikuU 


Length,  parieto-spbenoid  lulUM 

L,  lacFTtno-ptlim.  autnrs  .. 

Choknie.  heigbt 

Choanee,  breadtli  . .  . ,  , 

Length,  Soot  of  nual  caTi^  .  ■ 
Combined  length  thre«  idoW  tMth  , 


L.  molars  and  pre-molara        <,         ,, 
Leait  distance  between  temporal  crest 

ludoi :  Crphalic  ..  ,, 

Tprtiesl  

Alr«,lar  

Orhilal 

Ma.Bl 

Pai.fo.ma.ilI»r7 

Facial  (total) 

Facinl  superior  (Bkm«) 
Facial  superior  (Kollinann)  .. 
Stepliaou-ijEomatic    .. 
Onniu'tjeamatic  ,.  ,, 

KnsD-malar  (O.  Thomu) 
Denial  (Flowec) 

Plerion-osaicles  . .         . .  1 L      ' 

Tubnr-iuaiillBre. . 
Inffrior  temporal  nest  ■• 

Posterior  pal.  spine 
Fronto-maiillarj  satnre 
Splieno-niaiilUrj  sulure  (mb-orbit}  . . 


/29  391 

\112  81/ 

143  43  I 

I'le  45  f 


S154 
Adult. 


73  8 

73  2 

81 

61 'S 

(!84 

70'5 

115 '8 

1(Mt-9 

118-4 

97  76 

100 ■71 

91 'B 

69  U 

7235 

54 

62 

78-8 

78-6 

87-8 

65-68 

77  a 

7904 

114-6 

112-87 

42  a 

41-8 

62 

abunt 

sbMnt 

absent 

absent 

aWnt 

Urge 

"u^e 

»p.nj 

spiny 

ftouM 

absent 

absent 

nb»ent 

preMDt 

abeent 

abseut 

I 
I 
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CRANIUM  OF  AUSTRALIAN  ABOEIGHNAL. 

TaBLB   of  MSASUBBIRKTS. 


Catalogue  number.  • 

Age 

Sex 


Cranial  capacity 
Maximum  length 
Ophryo-iiiia<'  length     . . 
Ophrvo-occipital  lengtli 
Maximum  breadth 
Bi-asterial  breadth 
Bi-8tephanic  breadth    . . 
Bi-auricular  breadth     . . 
Minimum  frontal  breadth 
External  bi-orbital  breadth 
Bi- zygomatic  breadth  •• 
Bi-malar  breadth 
Bi-maxillarv  breadth    .  • 
Jiigo-nasal  breadth 
Naso-mental  length 
Ophryo-alveolar  length 
Na80-alveolar  length    .  • 
Basi-alTeolar  length      .  • 
Brisi-nasal  length  .. 

Basi-brecniatic  length  , . 
Basion-obelion  length  .. 
}iai:ion-1amb<la  length  . . 
Basi-iniac  length 
Basioii  to  opiothion  length 
Breadth  of  foramen  magnum 
Orbital  height    . . 
Orbital  brt^adth . . 
^^asal  height 
Nasal  breadth    .. 
Palato-maxillary  length 
Palato*inaxillary  breadth 
Arcs  :  Frontal    . . 
Pnrietal  ., 
Occipital  superior 
Occipital  inferior 
Su]>m-auricular . . 
Oblii}ue  parietal  • 
Jugo-nasal 
Horizontal  circumference 
Minimum  inter-orbital  brea^lth 
Occipito-spinal  length  . . 
Oo  'ipito-alvt»i)lar  length 
Mandible-9ym]>hy8is  height 
coronoia  heigiit 
condylar  heiglit 
Gonio-sympln>ial  length 
luter-gonial  breadth     .. 


Adult 

<J 

1,300 
193 
183 
ISO 
130 
112 
lOS 
112 
95 
107 
123 
115 
89 
101 
110 
89 
64 
99 
lUO 
13H 
124 
115 
80 
34 
27 
34 
42 
44 
31 
60 
71 
136 
141 
68 
47 
295 
3:»3 
lU 
515 
25 
195 
205 
33 
56 
51 
8() 
9(J 


Catalogue  number. . 

Age 

Sex 


Tnter-coronoia  breadth 
Inter-condTlar  breadth,  exterior 
luter-condylar  breadth,  iuteriorj 
Breadth  ascending  ramud 

Angle  . .  • .  . 
Basi-mental  length  •  •  • 
Ophryo-mental  length  ..  • 
Height  of  jaw  . . 
Weight  of  jaw  and  skull  • 
Weight  of  skull 


Length  parieto-pphenoid  suture 
L.  lacrvmo-ctam.  suture 
Choanfe,  height . .  . .  . . 

Choanse,  breadth  . .  . . 

Length,  floor  of  nasal  carity  . . 
Combined  1.  three  molar  teeth. . 
L.  molars  and  pre-molars 
Least  distance  between  the  tem- 
poral crests     •  •  . .  • . 

Index :  Cephalic 
Vertical 
Alveolar 
Orbital  . . 
Nasal     •• 
Palato-maxillary 
Facial  (total)   ,. 
Facial  smperior  (Broca) 
Facial  superior  ^Koil- 

mann) 
Stephano-zygomatic    . . 
Gonio-z>  gitnuit  ic 
Nai«o-malar  (().  Thomas) 
Dental  (Flower) 


B, 

Adult 

3 

04 
115 

72 

33 
110* 
103 
135 

85 
749 
664 

B.L. 
11.11 
8-9 

20 

29 

52 
?37 
?52 

1C6 


67-4 
70-5 
99 
81 
70-5 
.118*4 
91-2 

72-36 

I 


Pterion -ossicles  . . 

Tuber-maxillare 

Inferior  temporal  crest. 

Posterior  |ml.  8])ine 
Fronto-maxillarv  suture 
Spheno-maxillary    suture 
orbit    . . 


{ 


•  • 


R 
L. 

• . 

{ 

I 
•  •  I 


sub- 


I       52 
87-8 
'  78-04 
112-87 
I       52 

absent 

absent 

-    small 

blunt 

tubercle 

bifid 

absent 

absent 
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The  Mythology  of  Wise  Birds.    By  H.  Collet  March. 

[with  PLATIS  XIY  AND  XT.] 

When  the  human  race  was  young,  when  man's  imagination 
was  unfettered  by  any  trammels  of  science,  when  his  keen  and 
watchful  observation  of  things  was  yet  inexact  and  emotional, 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  couise  that  all  individual 
objects,  animals,  trees,  the  products  of  his  industry,  even  the 
celestial  bodies,  should  hold  converse  with  him,  should  possess 
various  kinds  of  knowledge  hidden  from  himself,  too  conscious 
of  his  own  weakness  and  ignorance,  bewildered  by  his  inexpli- 
cable destiny  and  by  the  strange  phenomena  that  environed 
him. 

But  from  the  beginning  it  was  birds  who  spoke  to  most 
purpose,  whose  information  was  most  valued,  whose  words 
often  conveyed  irony  as  well  as  wisdom,  and  from  the  plain 
where,  in  common  with  all  things,  they  used  the  vernacular 
ton<rue,  they  rose  in  distinction  by  three  stages:  (1)  birds 
retained  the  power  of  speech  when  ail  other  animals  had  grown 
dumb  ;  (2)  birds  constantly  talked  in  a  language  of  their  own, 
which,  though  man  could  not  unaided  comprehend  it,  he  was 
able  to  learn  either  by  instruction  or  by  magic;  (3)  birds 
si)()ke  no  longer  a  language  that  man  by  any  means  could 
understand,  but  nevertheless  their  wise  and  eloquent  action  it 
was  more  than  ever  necessary  for  all  men  to  observe. 

Literature  abounds  in  poetical  allusions  to  the  wisdom  of 
birds,  to  the  warnings  they  desire  to  deliver,  to  the  tidings  they 
are  ever  ready  to  carry.  "  We  bear  our  civil  swords  and  native 
lire,"  says  Prince  John  ("  2  Hen.  IV,"  v,  5),  "  as  far  as  France ; 
I  heard  a  bird  so  sing."  "  Curse  not  the  king,"  says  the 
Treacher,  "  for  a  bird  of  the  air  shall  caiTy  the  matter  "  (Eccl. 
X,  20). 

Such  allusions  are  poetical  only ;  but  the  voices  that  primaeval 
man  heard,  primaeval  whether  in  time  or  only  in  civilisation, 
were  as  real  to  him  as  the  visions  he  saw.  The  history  of 
denionology  conclusively  declares  them  to  have  been  neither 
romance  nor  make-believe. 

It  is  nut  ditticult  to  advance  reasons  for  a  belief  in  the 
su])erliuni.in  wisdom  of  birds.  Their  very  aspect  is  usually  one 
of  alertness  and  intelligence.  To  great  keenness  of  sense-organs 
is  joined  a  lapid  nerve-response,  so  that  they  are  quickly  aware 
of  coming  change  or  danger.  Able  to  extend  their  horizon  by 
mounting  iar  up  in  the  air,  and  having  a  telescopic  vision, 
their  knowledge  of  the  world  is  proportionately  enlarged.    Secret 
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indeed  must  be  that  "  path  which  no  fowl  knoweih,  which  the 
eye  of  the  vulture  hath  not  seen"  (Job  xxviii,  7).  They  fly 
swiftly  wliither  they  will,  and  all  countries  are* free  to  them; 
they  follow  the  climate  they  love ;  they  go  away,  and  return 
at  the  end  of  many  days,  year  after  year,  companions  of  the 
spring.  "  The  stork  knoweth  her  appointed  times ;  the  crane 
and  the  swallow  observe  the  time  of  their  coming  "  ( Jer.  viii,  7). 
By  clearing  the  land  of  vermin  and  dead  organisms  they 
perform  important  offices  that  were  early  recognised  and  highly 
valued  by  mankind.  They  exhibit  obvious  sagacity  in  choosing 
a  site  for  nests,  which  they  construct  with  admirable  skill. 
Some  of  them  are  acquisitive,  and  some  have  a  taste  for  decora- 
tion. Many  of  them  sing  melodiously,  and  a  few  can  actually 
imitate  articulate  language. 

It  was  natural  that,  in  different  countries,  men  should  have 
been  attracted  by  ditierent  orders  of  birds.  The  grallatores,  or 
waders,  whilst  they  were  esteemed  throughout  the  Old  World, 
were  chiefly  venerated  in  Egypt ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  accipitres,  such  as  eagles,  hawks,  and  vultures.  The  Columbse 
were  most  admired  in  the  East ;  and,  of  the  passeres,  the  sub- 
order conirosters  found  most  favour  in  Europe. 

The  waders  are  generally  of  migratory  habit,  active,  running 
rapidly,  and  possessing  great  powers  of  flight.  They  have  three 
long  front  toes  and  one  hinder  toe,  which  is  sometimes  very 
small.  In  association  with  the  raptorial  hawk  and  vulture, 
they  "were  the  scavengers  of  the  Nile  valley,  and  man's 
existence  depended  on  them"  ("Egypt,"  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  i, 
64,  65). 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  in  their  evolution  of  a  doctrine  of 
immortality,  made  grallatores  the  symbols  of  their  creed.  The 
Bennu,  Ardra  h(huicus,  a  sort  of  heron,  was  saored  to  Osiris,  the 
god  of  agriculture.  It  was  the  emblem  of  resurrection,  and 
betokened  the  rising  again  of  tlie  sun,  the  return  of  Osiris  to 
the  light.  It  was  sacred  also  to  the  ])lanet  Venus,  whose 
appearance,  sometimes  in  the  evening  and  anon  as  a  morning 
star,  was  a  sign  of  the  renewal  of  life  (Pierret's  "  Egypt  Diet.," 
p.  04).  As  represented  in  a  chamber  at  Pliila:*,  it  rests  on  the 
branches  of  a  holv  tamarisk-tree  that  overshadows  a  tomb 
(Wilkinson,  "  Anc.  Egypt,"  v,  202). 

In  a  hymn  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty  we  read,  "I  am  tlie  great 
Bennu,  who  am  in  Annu  [Heliopolis].  I  am  the  creator  of  all 
things  "  (Davis,  "  Hook  of  the  Dead,"  pp.  54,  bi^).  And  we  are 
reminded  of  the  gigantic  crane  that  waded  on  the  primaeval 
ooze  in  the  cosmogonic  legends  of  other  lands. 

The  Bennu  originated  the  conception  of  the  Phoenix  (<f>oivf^) 
a  bird  that  Herodotus  had  never  seen  except  in  a  picture,  where 
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"  its  plumage  was  partly  red  in  colour  and  partly  golden,  and  as 
to  outline  and  size  very  like  an  eagle  "  (ii,  73). 

The  story  of  the  Phcenix  springing  anew  from  the  ashes  of  a 
funeral  pyre  built  by  itself  is  of  much  later  date,  and  it  was 
firmly  believed  by  the  fathers  of  our  faith.  Lactantius  (AJ). 
300)  composed  a  beautiful  poem  on  this  bird,  and  fully  described 
its  habits  and  glorious  appearance.  '*  Unica  Phoenix/'  he 
writes,  "  unica,  sed  vivit  morte  refecta  sua,"  and  afterwards, 
discussing  its  reproduction,  observes, — 

**  Fteniina  vel  mas  hsec,  seu  neutram,  aeu  sit  utramquey 
Felix  quse  Veneris  foedera  nulla  colit ; 
Mors  illi  Venus  est,  sola  est  in  roorte  voluptaa  ; 
Ut  possit  nasciy  appetit  usque  morL" 

Whether  masculine,  or  feminine,  or  neither,  or  both,  happy  is  it 
to  need  no  marriage.  Its  Venus  is  Death.  Its  lust  and  delight 
are  to  die,  that  it  may  be  born  again.  And  Bufinus,  who  lived 
a  hundi-ed  years  afterwards,  uses  the  story  as  an  argument  in 
support  of  the  Incarnation.  "  Why,"  he  asks, "  should  it  seem 
wonderful  that  a  virgin  should  conceive,  when  the  Eastern  bird 
appeara  to  be  born  or  reborn  without  a  consort  ?  for  he  is  always 
only  one,  and  ever  succeeds  himself  by  birth  or  rebirth "  ("  In 
Synib.,'*  p.  548). 

In  the  catacombs  at  Rome,  the  Phoenix,  with  a  nimbus  round 
its  head,  is  perched  on  the  boughs  of  a  tree  by  the  side  of  St. 
Paul :  and  on  the  ancient  basilica  of  the  same  apostle  a  sculpture 
of  it,  inscribed  with  its  name,  appears  over  the  doorway. 

Tlie  E^fyptians,  who  l)estowed  so  much  care  and  cost  upon 
their  sepulchres,  nevertlieless  believed  that  the  two  most 
important  pa^ts  of  a  man  did  not  remain  in  the  tomb,  namely 
the  hii  and  the  khu ;  and  these  they  always  represented  in  tl;e 
ibnn  of  grall.itorial  birds.  Their  conception  of  the  ba  closely 
coiiesponded,  Wiedemann  thinks,  to  our  "soul,"  for  it  was  a 
bein<:  which,  on  the  death  of  the  man  in  whose  body  it  had 
dwelt,  left  it  in  order  to  fly  to  the  gods  to  whom  it  vvas  akin, 
and  wit!)  whom  it  abode  when  not  united  to  the  man.  But  it 
was  neither  immaterial  nor  able  to  dispense  with  food  and 
drink.  Sometimes  the  ha  bore,  in  funerary  paintings,  a  human 
head  :  and  sometimes,  too,  it  was  furnished  with  human  liands 
<•'  Ei^ypt.  Doct.  Immort.,"Eng.  Trans.,  p.  42).  Hence,  probably, 
oiiirinated  the  sirens  and  haipies  as  figured  by  the  Grec^ks. 
Tlie  E;,'yptians  often  depicted  the  ha  as  a  bird  flying  down  from 
heaven  with  tlie  anlh,  the  svmbol  of  life,  in  its  hand,  and 
approaching  the  bnrial-plac«  to  visit  the  mummy,  or  as  flymg 
down  into  the  vault,  with  the  offerings  it  had  found  at  the  door 
of  tlie  tomb,  carrying  bread  in  one  hand  and  ajar  of  water  in 
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tlie  other,  food  and  drink  for  the  body  that  once  inveated  it 
{Ibid.). 

A  drawing  of  the  bird  is  given  in  "  Beni  Hasan  "  (iii,  PL  II, 
Figs.  3,  10).  It  has  no  human  features,  but  is  entirely  gral- 
latorial  in  appearance  (Fig.  1).  Mr.  Griffith  calls  it  a  plover,  and  ^ 
says  that  the  hieroglyphic  value  of  the  root  ha\s9L  soul  in  bir«l 
form,  and  that  it  was  probably  at  one  time  the  name  of  an 
actual  bird.  He  further  points  out  that  the  pictorial  signs 
usually,  but  not  always,  show  a  coloured  feather  or  tuft  project- 
ing from  the  front  of  the  bird's  neck,  just  below  the  head,  or 
sometimes  from  the  breast. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  projection  is  really  not  a  tuft  of 
feathers,  but  the  reminiscence  of  a  pouch  such  as  that  which 
"  hangs  down  like  a  dew-lap "  in  front  of  the  neck  of  some 
cranes  of  India  and  Africa,  and  which  they  are  capable  of 
inflating.  In  the  Argala,  this  pouch  falls  about  a  foot  (Fig.  2)  ; 
in  the  Marabout,  it  is  much  shorter.  These  birds  are  very 
voracious,  and  assist  vultures  in  clearing  away  garbage  from  the 
vicinity  of  negro  villages  (Dallas).  And  it  is  noteworthy,  as 
i-egards  the  functions  of  the  ha,  that  some  birds  of  this  class 
feed  their  young  by  inserting  their  bills  into  the  chick's  mouth 
and  disgorging  some  of  the  half-digested  food  from  their  own 
Ktomachs.     Herons  and  storks  can  also  disgorge  food. 

This  conjecture  is  supported  by  the  figure  of  a  bird  on  a  vase 
found  at  lalysos,  in  Rhodes,  as  given  in  **  Primitive  Greece  "  by 
l*errot  and  Chipiez  (ii,  377).  Here  the  bird  is  a  well-marked 
urallator ;  and  it  has,  protruding  from  its  breast,  an  unmistak- 
able pouch  (Fig.  3).  If  we  follow  its  Egyptian  analogies,  we 
may  regard  it  as  representing  *'  a  soul,'*  and  may  further  suppose 
that  the  crane-like  animals  that  abound  on  Mvcena?an  vases 
(Fig.  4)  are  "souls'*  also,  and  not  "solar  geese."  Their 
mythology  in  these  ceramic  pictures  appears  to  be  connected 
with  a  world-octopus,  whose  outstretched  arms  extend  through 
the  universe. 

The  other  important  portion  of  a  dead  man  that  did  not  reside 
with  him  in  the  tomb  was  the  khu  (or  ikh),  represented  by  a 
highly  conventionalised  crested  ibis.  This  bird  also  is  drawn  in 
"Beni  Hasiin"  (iii,  PI.  II,  Fig.  4);  and  Mr.  Griffith  remarks 
that  the  hieroglyi)h  occurs  with  the  meanings  (1)  brilliant, 
excellent,  useful,  and  (2)  the  glorified  spirit  of  a  man  after 
death.  Others  have  translated  it  "  the  luminous  or  shining 
one,"  "the  intelligence,"  "  the  soul."  The  pyramid  texts  reveal 
that  the  khus  of  the  gods  lived  in  heaven,  whitiier  went  the 
khu  of  a  man  aft<.'r  death.  We  read,  "  He  sUmdeth  among  the 
khus ; "  "  Give  him  his  sceptre  among  the  khiis ;  "  "  Honis  hath 
given  thee  his  eye  to  strengthen  thee  withal,  that  thou  ma}'est 
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prevail  among  the  kktcs"  And  we  are  reminded  that,  of  all  our 
faculties,  vision  is  the  sense  of  intelligence.  Woden  gave  one 
of  his  eyes  to  buy  for  man  a  draught  of  knowledge  from  the 
Brook  of  Wisdom. 

In  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead  "  (ch.  xcii)  the  deceased  prays  for 
the  liberation  of  his  ba,  his  khaib  or  shadow,  represent.ed  by  a 
sunshade,  and  his  khu,  from  those  who  fetter  bos  and  khiis^  who 
shut  in  the  khaib  of  the  dead,  and  who  shackle  the  limbs  of 
Osiris  ("  Papyrus  of  Ani,"  Budge,  pp.  117, 319).  And  elsewhere 
(ch.  xci)  is  a  formula  to  enable  the  khu  to  pass  from  the  tomb 
to  the  habitations  of  Ea  and  Hathor  (pp.  115,  319).  And  again 
we  read,  "  I  am  provided,  I  am  a  khu  provided ;  I  have  made  my 
way  to  the  abode  of  Ra  and  Hathor"  (p.  115);  **!  am  a  khu 
furnished  with  what  I  need"  (p.  319). 

The  Ibis  itself  is  migratory,  taking  long  journeys  every  year, 
but  always  returning  to  the  place  it  left  It  is  strictly 
monogamous  and  most  affectionate  towards  its  mate  and  its 
young.  It  is  fond  of  pure,  fresh  water ;  and  accompanying,  it 
seems  to  herald,  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile. 

Is  it  possible  for  us  to  distinguish  between  two  such  concep- 
tioTis  as  the  ba  and  the  khu  ?  Is  Pierret  right  in  translating 
them  **  mon  &me  et  mon  intelligence "  ?  Do  the  French  words 
imply  a  sufficient  diversity  of  meaning?  Ought  we  not  rather 
to  follow  the  difference  between  the  ravenous  Argala  and  the 
dainty  Ibis  ?  The  ba  and  the  khu  would  have  been  designated 
by  Aristotle  the  yfrvyv  and  the  wvevfia,  the  nutritive  soul  and 
the  rational  soul;  and  St.  Paul  might  have  called  the  Jo-bird  the 
awfia  y^v')^iK6vt  and  the  ^'Au-bird  the  cr&fia  irvevfutr^Kov,  In 
the  nutritive  soul  arose  orj^anic  cravings,  whilst  the  rational  soul 
was  the  soat  of  intellectual  processes.  The  6a-crane  busied 
itself  in  carrying  food  and  drink  to  the  mummy ;  the  Mt^ibis 
pruviiled  itself  with  mystical  information  and  protective 
lorniuloe  for  its  long  and  perilous  journey  to  the  abode  of  the 
Uods. 

A  similar  distinction  may  be  perceived  between  the  two  wise 
ravens  of  Woden,  that  were  called  Huginn  and  Muninn.  The 
name  Huginn  is  from  the  noun  hii^r,  "  the  intellect,"  and  the 
verb  hiiga  is  "to  mind,  attend  to,  think  out;"  whereas  Muninn 
is  "  tlie  mind "  in  the  sense  of  "  lon;^ing,  love,  delight." 
'Woden's  two  ravens,"  says  "Grimnis  Mai,"  "fly  every  day 
over  the  mighty  earth.  I  tear  for  Huginn  lest  he  never  come 
back,  yet  for  Muninn  I  am  more  fearful  still."  In  other  words, 
*'  the  thoughts  of  Woden  range  far  indeed,  yet  not  so  far  as  the 
wandering  of  his  desire."  "  There  flew  two  ravens,"  says  the 
''  Voluspa,"  "  from  Woden's  shoulders,  Huginn  to  the  gallows, 
Muninn  to  the  carrion."     And  here  carrion  represents  carnal 
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appetite,  the  devo\iring  of  slaughtered  foes ;  whilst  the  mystic 
gallows,  of  which  Woden  was  lord,  is  the  symbol  of  justice  and 
self-sacrifice. 

Before  leaving  the  grallatores,  let  us  remember,  first,  that  in 
Germany  storks  have  always  been  venerated  for  their  kindliness 
and  wisdom.  Happy  is  that  man  on  whose  house  they  build, 
for  to  him  they  bring  promise  of  children.  And,  second,  that 
cranes  are  remarkable  for  their  vigilance.  When  a  flock  of 
these  birds  goes  to  sleep,  one  of  them  remains  awake  to  watch 
over  the  common  safety.  Long  ago,  in  Scandinavia, cranes  were 
kept-  by  sea-rovers,  for  the  sake  ot  the  warning  uttered  by  those 
birds  on  the  approach  of  strange  vessels,  or  animals,  or  men, 
when  they  raised  a  prodigious  uproar,  the  K\ayyrj  yepdvcov  of 
Homer  ("  Iliad,"  iii,  3).  Amongst  the  contents  of  the  ship- 
tombs  of  Sweden,  that  belong  to  the  Bronze  Age,  are  usually  to 
be  found  the  bones  of  the  crane  (Stolpe). 

The  raptores  are  good  scavengers.  Some  of  them  are 
acquisitive,  and  even  vultures  have  been  known  to  steal  highly 
coloured  objects.  They  aie  kind  to  tlteir  young,  and  defend 
them  with  great  courage.  Their  wisdom  has  received  general 
recognition.  On  the  Nile,  the  hawk  was  the  sign  of  Ra,  to 
whose  priests  it  brought  a  sacred  book  of  ritual.  In  like 
manner  the  eagle  of  Krishna  recovered  the  lost  volumes  of 
knowledge.  An  eagle  was  the  chosen  messenger  of  Jupiter. 
Its  tierce  flight  towards  the  solar  heat  associated  it  witli  the  sun 
and  with  fire.  It  stood  in  apposition  with  the  bolts  of  Jove,  and 
was  an  attribute  of  Thor  the  Thunderer.  On  the  highest 
summit  of  Lycieos,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  was  an  altar  to  Zeus, 
in  front  of  whii;h,  towards  the  east,  were  two  pillars  bearing 
eagles.  Throughout  Gieece  tlie  eiigle  was  sacred  to  him  ;  and  a 
golden  image  of  this  bird  was  found  in  the  third  city  of  Troy 
(Sdiliemann,  "  Ilios,"  p.  50:^). 

The  P]gyptians  ])ainted  on  the  ceilings  of  their  homes  and 
tombs  the  outspread  wings  of  a  vulture,  and  regarded  it  as  a 
maternal  emblem  of  protection  and  preservation.  Mr.  Flinders 
IVtrie  says,  *'  There  is  perhaps  no  sight  in  the  animal  woild  more 
imposing  than  one  of  these  birds  stretched  out  with  a  span  of 
some  S^  or  1()  feet,  hanging  overhead  in  the  air  ;  and  not  being 
hurtful,  the  vulture  came  to  be  honoured  as  a  tvi>e  of  matermU 
care  "  ("  Egyptian  Dec.  Art "  p.  1 1 1 ). 

In  the  "Adventures  of  Sanehat/'  an  Egyptian  Ude  of  tlie  Xllth 
Dvnasty,  it  is  related  that  "  the  king  Se  hotep  abra  flew  up  to 
h'aven  and  joined  the  solar  disc ;  the  follower  of  the  god 
met  his  maker;  a  hawk  soared  with  his  followers."  This 
account,  v.liich  Mr.  Petrie  regards  as  indicating  a  serious 
pupuba*  belief,  would  almost  seem  to  be  intentionally  poetical, 
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like  the  exclamation  of  St.  Dunstan  over  the  blessed  Ed^tha, 
"  Soon  shall  this  beloved  bird  take  its  j9ight  to  God. "  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  in  the  **  Book  of  Lismore  "  a  passage  that 
describes  "the  preaching  which  Elijah  is  wont  to  make  to  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  under  the  tree  of  life  in  panidisa  Now 
when  Elijah  opens  the  book  for  the  preaching,  then  come  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  in  shapes  of  bright  white  birds  to  him 
from  every  part."  And  we  are  told  by  Florence  of  Worcester 
that  from  the  innocent  head  of  the  murdered  boy-king  Eenelm  a 
milk-white  dove,/ac/m  columba,with  golden  wings,  flew  to  heaven. 

The  case  of  the  Owl  is  full  of  difficulty.  In  Egypt  this  bird 
was  altogether  rejected  as  ill-omened  and  unclean ;  and  the  Arabs 
still  hold  it  in  abhorrence.  Hipponax  (b.c.  540)  considered  itas- 
the  herald  of  death,  and  in  Inter  times  its  presentment  wos^ 
accounted  good  against  the  evil  eye.  Though  it  cares  for  its 
young,  it  builds  no  proper  nest,  and  it  exhales  a  disagreeable  and 
unwholesome  smell.  Those  persons  who  think  that  its  aspect 
suggests  wisdom  may  be  referred  to  the  remarks  of  an  eminent 
naturalist  (Dallas,  "  Animal  Kingdom,"  p.  617),  who  says, 
"  Its  eyes,  of  extmordinary  size,  are  fixed  in  the  orbits  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  look  directly  forwards ;  and  its  peculiar  vacant 
stare  when  exposed  to  the  light  of  day  gives  it  a  most  ludicrous 
appearance."  Yet  this  foolish  bird  of  ill  omen,  with  rank 
odour  and  fcetid  breath,  was  made  an  attribute  of  Pallas 
Athene,  ^nd  was  sacred  to  Minerva. 

Can  any  explanation  be  offered  ?  Schliemann  found,  in  the 
thiul  and  fourth  cities  of  Troy,  a  gi'eat  number  of  what  he  called 
"owl-headed"  vases;  and  he  believed  that  they  were  imita- 
tions of  that  bird  and  were  intended  to  represent  an  owl- 
headed  divinity,  even  Athene  Glaukopis  herself.  He  fortified 
his  belief  by  the  analogy  of  Hera  Boopis,  who  had^  he 
considered,  not  only  the  soft,  beautiful  eyes  of  an  ox,  but  the 
actual  unlovelv  head  of  a  cow.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  cows  were 
sacrificed  to  that  goddess.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
the  owl  was  never  sacrificed  to  Athene,  whose  offerings  were 
rams  and  bulls  and  cows.  And  an  examination  of  a  long  series 
of  the  so-called  owl-headed  vases  has  conclusively  shown  not  only 
tliat  they  bear  the  characteristics  of  a  woman,  as  Schliemann 
himself  pointed  out,  but  that,  contrary  to  his  opinion,  the  head 
is  human  also. 

It  is  true  that  y\av^  is  an  owl ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  by 
a  coincidence  yXavKo^  means  blue — bright,  gleaming,  cerulean 
blue.  Blue-eyed  races  of  men  were  called  yKavKOfifiaToif  and 
for  this  colour  the  Greeks  had  no  other  name ;  for  Kvdveo<;  was 
their  dark-blue.  But  no  tinge  of  blue  can  be  seen  in  the 
shining  eyes  of  the  owl. 
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On  the  whole,  Professor  Sayce  is  probably  right  in  supposing 
that  this  goddess  of  predominant  maternal  characteristics, 
mistaken  by  Schliemann  for  an  owl-headed  divinity,  was  she 
of  the  East  who  went  under  the  various  names  of  At^,  Atar* 
uatis,  Kybele,  Ma,  and  Omphale,  and  who  was  originally  very 
different  in  kind  from  Athene,  the  virgin  goddess  of  war.  And 
we  may  perhaps  surmise  that  the  intensely  owlish  physiognomy 
of  these  barbarous  fictile  faces,  that  deceived  Schliemann,  like- 
wise misled  the  early  Greeks,  so  that  when  the  coalescence 
of  Ate  and  Athene  took  place  a  veritable  owl  was  represented 
as  the  latter's  attribute.  It  was  the  goddess  and  not  her  bird, 
who  was  wise  and  gracious  and  brave. 

As  poetic  licence  has,  in  some  cases,  given  to  swan-maidens 
a  plumage  of  dove's  featliers,  so  artistic  error  may  be  responsible 
for  transforming  the  highly  prized  cranes  of  the  North  into 
"swans  and  sohir  geese,"  though  this  change  can  hardly 
explain  tlie  regard  paid  to  tlie  Brahmiuioal  goose  in  Ceylon, 
Herodotus  (ii  72)  mentions  the  ^Tyi/aXcoTTTyf ,  a  species  of  duck, 
as  sacred  to  the  Nile.  Judging  by  representations  of  offerings  to 
the  dead,  we  must  believe  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  used  the 
duck  as  a  favourite  article  of  food.  Geese  are  good  guardians,  as 
they  awake  at  the  slightest  noise.  Tlieyare  known  to  be  highly 
sensitive  to  the  delicate  tremors  that  precede  an  earthquaka 
The  Roman  capitol  was  saved  by  them.  They  can  become 
l)ersonally  attached  to  human  beings,  and  instances  are  recorded 
of  their  having  acted  as  guiiles  to  blind  persons. 

Before  passing  on,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Litium  had  an  ancient  oracle  of  Mars  at  Tiora  Matiene, 
where  responses  were  delivered  by  a  woodpecker  (picvs) ;  that 
the  *vren,  a  bird  of  simihir  liabits,  is  revei*ed  for  its  wisdom  in 
the  Isle  of  Man ;  and  further  that  the  gift  of  prophecj"  was 
possessed  by  the  Simurgh,  the  mythical  bird  of  Persia. 

Whatever  recensions  the  Kalevala  may  have  received,  its 
tliouglit  is  eminently  primitive  in  cast,  and  it  is  especially 
valuahL^  as  coming  from  Finns,  a  people  who  were  adepts  in 
sorcery  and  the  heirs  of  Eastern  magic.  In  this  epic  all 
manntr  of  things  are  gifted  with  speech.  A  ship,  with  the 
voice  of  a  girl,  complains  that  she  is  left  to  rot  in  tlie  docks,  and 
(lechires  that  she  wouhl  rather  be  a  tree  airain,  with  sqinrrels  on 
her  bouii^hs.  She  was  the  magic  banpie  built  })y  the  imperturb- 
able Wainamoinen  after  he  had  obtained  from  Sampa  timber 
wherewith  to  construct  the  stem  and  the  keel.  To  this  end, 
Sriuipa  came  to  a  ])()plar,  twenty  feet  high,  and  was  brandishing 
his  axe,  when  tlie  tree  exclaimed,  "What  dost  thou  want  of 
i;ie  ?  *'  Samp.i  replied,  *  T  desire  to  construct  a  boat  for  the 
Father  of  Spells."     But  the  poplar  rejoined,  "The  ship  made  of 
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me  would  leak  everywhere  and  go  to  the  bottom.  For  my  bole 
is  full  of  perforations.  Thrice  this  summer  has  the  worm  that 
hides  under  my  roots  eaten  into  my  cora"  Thereupon  Sampa 
approached  a  pine,  forty  feet  high,  and  striking  it  with  his  axe, 
inquired,  "  Canst  thou  serve  to  build  a  boat  for  the  Father  of 
Spells  ? "  But  the  pine  answered, "  Thou  mayest  not  make  a  six- 
cliukered  barque  of  me,  for  I  am  too  unlucky.  Thrice  tliis 
summer  the  raven  has  croaked  from  my  summit,  the  crow 
cawed  from  my  branches."  Then  he  put  his  question  to  an 
oak,  sixty  feet  higli,  and  the  oak  gave  him  a  proud  answer  and 
said,  ''Assuredly  you  can  make  a  stem  and  a  keel  for  a  sliip  of 
me.  For  I  am  neither  ungrown  nor  unseasoned,  and  in  my 
trunk  there  are  no  holes.  And  as  for  good  omens,  thrice  this 
summer,  during  the  days  of  utmost  heat,  the  sun  has  covered 
me  with  his  glory,  whilst  the  moon  has  glittered  on  my  crown, 
and  birds  have  nested  in  my  boughs." 

Then  Sampa  felled  the  oak,  and  cut  it  up  into  planks  and 
brought  them  to  the  Father  of  Spells.  And  he,  as  he  joined 
the  timbers  by  means  of  magical  utterances,  all  at  once 
forgot  tliree  words ;  and  he  deeply  pondered  where  those 
woixls  could  be  found  unless  on  the  head  of  swallows,  on  the 
neck  of  swans,  on  tlie  back  of  geesa  But  though  he  slew 
heaps  of  such  birds,  not  a  single  word,  nor  the  half  of  one, 
could  he  find.  Again  profoundly  musing,  he  thought  the  words 
might  be  discovered  under  the  tongue  of  a  summer  reindeer,  or 
iu  the  mouth  of  a  white  squirrel;  and  he  killed  many  of 
tliose  rare  animals  and  found,  indeed,  a  hundred  words;  but  not 
oue  was  of  any  use. 

Then  he  visited  the  regions  of  the  dead,  and  besought  the 
faery  daughters  of  the  Isle  of  Manala  to  tell  him  the  three 
Ljrand  magical  words.  But  their  queen-mother  not  merely 
refused  her  aid,  but  did  her  utmost  to  ensnare  him.  And  it 
was  only  by  taking  the  sinuous  form  and  the  seaweed  colour 
of  a  serpent  that  he  was  able  to  escape  through  the  meshes  of 
her  encha!ited  net. 

Ultimately  he  contrived  to  get  himself  swallowed  by  Wipu- 
nen,  a  j^iant  sorcerer,  and,  by  setting  up  a  forge  within  his 
body,  so  wrung  him  by  intestinal  pain  that  he  incontinently 
uttered  all  he  knew,  and  disgorged  the  long-sought  spell. 

Talking  trees  were  by  no  means  confined  to  Finland.  Tlie 
Chaldceaus  had  a  sacred  pine  that  declaimed  its  wrath  ;  and  the 
ilex  groves  {^yot)  of  Epirus,  the  speaking  oaks  (at  irpoatiyopot 
Spue?),  told  Ulysses  the  will  of  Zeus. 

Aj5  a  general  rule  the  objects  that  talk  in  the  Kalevala,  as 
the  preceding  extracts  have  shown,  repeat  the  commonplaces 
of  rustic  lore;  but  a  somewhat  higher  sort  of  wisdom  may  be 
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perceived  in  the  speech  of  birds,  who  seem  to  be  the  only  animals 
whose  remarks  are  distinctly  ironical. 

"  Alas  1 "  exclaimed  the  young  girl  Osmotar,  "  the  beer  that  I 
have  brewed  is  bad."  A  redbreast  chanted  from  the  tree-top,  a 
thrush  sang  from  the  point  of  the  iXK)f,  "No!  the  beer  is  good 
to  drink;  but  it  ought  to  have  been  brewed  in  a  barrel  and 
kept  in  a  cave.  And  tlie  barrel  should  be  made  of  oak  and 
bound  with  hoops  of  copper." 

The  queen  Pohjola  changed  herself  into  a  dove,  and  ap- 
proached llmarinen's  forge.  "  Wliat  dost  thou  here  ? "  asked 
the  smith  as  the  bird  alighted  on  his  window.  "I  have  come 
to  Ijring  thee  tidings,"  was  the  reply.  This  reminds  us  of  the 
Irisli  legend  of  St,  Brenainn  (a.d.  500)  who  had  remained  in 
church  after  mass  when  the  clerics  were  gone  to  the  refectory, 
and  he  saw  on  the  window  a  railiant  bird,  which  came  in  and 
sat  on  the  altar.  '*  A  blessing  on  thee  !  "  said  the  bird.  **  May 
God  bless  thee,"  said  Brenainn,  "but  who  art  thou  ?"  "Michael 
the  angel,"  replied  the  bird,  **  come  to  make  music  for  thee,  and 
to  commune  with  thee."  Under  A.D.  806,  The  Four  Masters  say, 
**  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  birds  used  to  speak  with  human 


voice." 


A  tinch,  chanting  from  the  bushes,  told  the  son  of  Kalervo, 
wlio  was  in  trouble,  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  eat,  and  a  crow, 
with  its  harsh  voice,  said  to  him,  "Why  art  thou  cast  down  ? 
Take  a  twig  of  birch  and  drive  the  cattle  into  the  marsh." 

Once  upon  a  time  the  earth  was  covered  with  forests,  but  no 
cereals  would  grow ;  and  when  the  dauntless  Wiiinamoinen 
was  soR'ly  perplexed  thereat,  a  tom-tit  chanted  from  a  tree, 
"  Neither  barlev  nor  oats  will  thrive  unless  tlie  trees  that 
overshadow  the  land  be  cut  down  and  burned  with  fire."  Then 
AVainam(>inen  fellod  all  the  trees  but  one,  a  beautiful  birch,  that 
birds  mi<.':ht  roost  thereon,  and  the  cuckoo  sing  from  its  sunmiit. 
And  lo  !  an  eagle,  Hying  across  the  sky,  asked  why  this  tree  had 
been  spared,  and  thought  so  well  of  the  reason  jziven,  that  he 
fetched  hie  to  the  trees  that  lav  on  the  *'round,  and  thev  were 
reduced  to  ashes.  ^loreover,  a  cuckoo  came  to  the  birch  and 
sani:  tlie  praises  of  AVainanioinen. 

This  curious  action  of  the  eagle  was  consistent  with  that 
birds  associations.  The  joyous  Lemniinkainen  on  one  oec^asion 
found  his  course  obstructed  by  a  cataract  of  fire,  in  which  was 
iui  island  of  fire,  where  8t(K>d  a  rock  of  fire,  and  on  its  summit 
was  an  eagle  of  fire,  from  wliose  mouth  issued  Hamcs  and  whose 
jJumage  blazed  like  stars.  (.)n  returning  home  to  his  mother, 
the  iovous  lAMnminkainen  found  that  her  house  had  been 
burnt  to  the  ground,  and  its  very  ashes  scattered  by  the 
wind;    and  he  sought  information  of  an  eagle  that  hap|>ened 
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to  be  hovering  in  the  air.  The  careless  bird  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  matter,  but  concealed  its  ignorance  by  saying, 
what  was  not  the  fact,  "  Your  mother  is  dead ;  she  has  perished 
by  the  sword." 

On  another  occasion,  the  position  of  these  worthies  was 
reversed,  and  the  mother  of  Lemminkaineu,  seeking  her  lost 
son,  demanded  him  of  the  trees.  These,  hoXh  pines  and  oaks, 
said,  not  unreasonably,  "  We  have  trouble  enough  of  our  own 
without  thinking  of  thy  son.  We  have  been  created  by  a  cruel 
destiny  for  days  of  sorrow:  we  are  felled  and  dismembered 
for  food  and  fuel ;  we  are  burnt  up  to  clear  the  very  ground 
we  stand  upon."  Then  she  addressed  herself  to  the  road,  and 
the  highway  replied,  not  without  justice,  **  I  have  too  many 
troubles  of  my  own,  always  torn  by  wheels  and  lacerated  by 
heavy  feet,  to  care  for  tliy  son."  And  when,  next,  the  moon 
was  appealed  to,  she  also  could  attend  to  nothing  but  her  own 
sutierings,  shining  solitaiy  through  the  bitter  cold  of  inter- 
minable winters.  But  the  sun  told  her  that  the  dead  body 
of  her  lost  one  lay  in  the  dark  waters  of  death.  So,  with  a 
long  grapnel,  at  infinite  pains,  she  succeeded  in  bringing  to 
bank  a  few  fragments  of  her  boy.  And  when  she  beheld  them, 
she  wept  and  exclaimed,  *'  Is  it  in  any  wise  possible  that  from 
these  torn  remains  can  come  again  a  man  and  a  hero  ?  " 

A  raven  who  heard  these  words  promptly  replied — ^mark  the 
irony — "  No !  a  man  can  never  be  restored  from  what  has  been 
so  cruelly  lacerated.  Why,  a  trout  has  eaten  the  eyes ;  a  pike 
has  devoured  the  shoulders.  Cast  thy  son  again  into  the 
waters,  and  perhaps  he  will  there  become  a  wali'us  or  a 
whale." 

We  come  now  to  another  phase  of  thought,  where  birds  alone 
spoke,  and  where  men  did  not  understand  their  language  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  had  to  learn  it  by  instruction  or  by  magic. 
We  find  ii  in  P^thonia,  whose  legends  contain  allusions  both  to 
tlie  Finns,  and  to  Finnish  mvth.  One  of  the  old  Finnish  and 
Est h on i an  gods  was  Ukko,  lord  of  the  air,  who  had  three 
dau^diters,  two  of  whom,  Linda  and  Jutta,  were  queens  of  the 
binls,  wliilst  Siura  was  a  blue  bird  herself.  We  read  of  a 
maiden  that,  "  as  luck  would  have  it,  she  had  learned  the 
langujiLre  of  birds  from  her  mother  when  she  was  a  child. 
A  niven  was  sitting  in  the  branches  of  a  pine,  preening  its 
feathers,  and  tlie  girl  called  to  it,  "Dear  bird  of  wisdom,  come 
to  my  aid."  "What  help  dost  thou  need?"  asked  the  raven. 
"  Warn  the  king's  son  of  the  misfortune  that  has  befallen  me." 
The  rayen  promised  to  do  so  if  it  could  find  any  one  who  knew 
its  laniTua<re.  Towards  eveninjj  the  voice  of  the  raven  was 
heard  croaking  on  the  top  of  the  pine,  and  the  anxious  girl 
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hastened  to  inquire  what  tidings  it  had  brought  The  raven 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  the  son  of  a  magician 
in  the  king's  garden,  who  thoroughly  understood  the  speech 
of  birds;  and  the  message  was  that  the  maiden  must  not 
sleep  on  the  ninth  night,  for  a  deliverer  would  then  appear 
to  rescue  her ;  and  on  the  ninth  night  the  prince  himself  rode 
up,  and  lifted  the  damsel  into  the  saddle  behind  him.  And 
presently  in  the  dawning  light  the  binls  woke  up  and  began  to 
sing ;  and  if  she  had  only  listened  to  their  warnings  they  would 
have  profited  her  more  than  the  sweet  words  uf  her  lover,  which 
alone  she  heard.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  maiden, 
pursued  by  her  mother's  malevolent  sorcery,  slipped  from  the 
horse  and  disappeared  beneath  the  surface  of  a  streanL  The 
unhappy  prince  went  for  aid  to  the  dwelling  of  some  spinsters 
of  gold  ;  and  they  gathered  magic  herbs  and  rubbed  them  with 
flour  into  a  dough,  and  baked  it  for  him,  and  he  ate  it  at  night 
Thus  was  he  made  to  understand  everything  that  the  knowing 
birds  say  to  one  another,  for  they  are  gifted  with  much  wisdom  that 
is  hidden  from  man.  And  the  prince  rode  away  into  the  wood, 
and  listened  to  the  birds  as  they  talked  of  the  affairs  of  persons 
who  were  unknown  to  him.  But  presently  a  thrush  began  to 
speak  of  the  stupidity  of  men  who  cannot  understand  the 
sini[)lest  things.  "  Here  is  a  damsel  who  for  a  whole  year 
has  lain  in  the  river  in  the  form  of  a  water-lily,  and  no  one  has 
been  able  to  release  her.  Even  lier  lover  has  passed  by  and 
heard  her  voice^  and  was  none  the  wiser."  "  And  yet,"  said  a 
majj:pie,  "  the  maiden  was  punished  for  his  sake."  **  She 
could  easily  be  set  free,"  continued  the  thrush,  "if  the  matter 
cuuM  be  explained  to  the  old  magician  of  Finland."  By-and- 
by  the  ]  rince  heard  one  swallow  say  to  another,  "Let  us 
\s^o  to  Finland,  where  we  can  build  our  nests  better  than  here." 
And  the  prince  begged  them  to  carry  a  message  to  the  sorcerer. 
In  a  weeks  time,  having  heard  nothing,  he  was  afraid  the 
swallows  had  forgotten  him,  when  a  great  eagle  circled  above 
him  high  in  the  air  and  presently  descended  and  alighted  u|K)n 
a  lime,  and  delivered  to  him  full  instructions  from  tlie  old 
niaj^ician  in  Finland.  But  the  task  laid  upon  him  was  so  hard, 
that  days  passed  by,  and  still  he  lacked  courage  for  the  enter- 
prise. At  length  a  crow  siiid  to  him,  "  Why  dost  thou  neglect 
to  follow  the  old  man's  advice  ?  He  has  never  given  false 
information,  and  the  lanijuage  of  birds  never  deceives." 

In  another  story  we  read  that  a  white  bird  perched  on  the 
ship,  and  the  wise  Finn,  who  knew  its  language,  asked  for 
tidings  of  tlie  bov  ;  and  the  bird  answered  that  he  had  wan- 

»  ft      ' 

dered  away  into  a  beautiful  country  and  would  never  return. 
And  again,  a  young  man  sought  counsel  of  a  great  magician 
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of  the  East,  who  said,  "Men  have  but  little  wisdom.  God's 
birds  are  thy  best  guides,  if  thou  wilt  learn  their  language." 
And  he  prepared  a  potent  charm  by  boiling  nine  kinds  of  magic 
herbs  which  he  had  gathered  by  moonlight,  and  he  made  the 
young  man  drink  of  it  every  day,  and  then  the  language  of 
birds  became  clear  to  him.  And  so  wherever  he  went  he  had 
company,  for  he  understood  their  speech,  and  many  things  were 
revealed  to  him  which  human  wisdom  could  never  have  dis- 
covered ;  and  they  led  him  whither  he  wished  to  go. 

From  Esthonia  we  pass  to  Scandinavia,  and  there  too  we 
find  Finnish  influence.  Even  as  Hiisi,  an  ancient  god  of  the 
Finns,  was  represented  on  horseback  preceded  by  a  bird,  so 
the  mounted  Woden  follows  the  flight  of  a  raven.  The  birds 
were  path-finders.  With  mvens,  indeed,  Woden  was  closely 
associated.  He  was  called  Hrafn-dss,  or  Hrafn-gob,  the  Saven- 
god;  Hrafn-styrandi,  or^Hrafn-dr6ttinn,  the  Lord  or  Ruler  of 
Kavens;  Hrafn-freistabr,  the  Raven-friend;  and  Hrafn-blsetr. 
This  last  epithet  has  been  generally  mistranslated  the  Sacrificer 
of  Ravens ;  but  its  correct  meaning  is  the  Raven-hallower,  he 
who,  at  a  special  sacrifice,  devoted  or  consecrated  ravens  to  the 
discharge  of  some  particular  function. 

In  the  LandnamabiSk  we  read  about  one  "  FlAki,  son  of 
Vilgerb,  who  was  a  mighty  Viking.  He  made  ready  to  search 
f<n'  Snjoland  [in  Iceland],  setting  forth  from  Rogaland  [in  the 
district  of  Stavanger],  At  that  time  they  lay  in  Smjorsund. 
He  provided  a  great  sacrifice,  and  hallowed — blotabi — three 
ravens  to  show  him  the  way."  Lawman  Hauk,  who  A.D.  1300 
wrote  a  recension  of  this  book  of  Ari's,  adds,  "  because  mariners 
in  the  North  had  then  no  loadstone,"  forgetting  that  seamen 
were  accustomed  to  steer  by  the  stars.  The  true  reason  is 
that  Floki  was  ignorant  of  the  precise  location  of  Iceland,  and 
was  obliged  to  adopt  a  well-known  plan  for  finding  it  out. 
Tlie  narrative  proceeds  :  "  They  raised  a  cairn  where  the  sacri- 
fi(  ial  feast  had  been  held,  and  called  it  Floka-varba — F16ki's 
beacon.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  Rogaland  and  Horbaland.  He 
fared  first  to  Hjaltland,  and  lay  in  Floka-vagi — Floki's  bay. 
Tliere  in  Geirhild's  fjord  was  drowned  Geirhild,  his  daughter. 
[Tlu^se  places  are  pr()bal)ly  now  Flekkefjord  and  Kvinsdal 
fjord.]  In  the  ship  with  Floki  was  one  Faxi,  a  Hebrides  man. 
Thence  Floki  sailed  to  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  there  he  gave  in 
marriage  one  of  his  daughters,  from  whom  came  Throndr  of 
()(»ta.  And  from  there  he  sailed  out  to  sea  with  the  three  ravens 
that  1u  had  hallmved  in  Noinc'ay.  And  the  first  which  he  let 
loose  returned  to  the  prow.  Another,  having  flown  up  into  the 
air,  also  came  back  to  the  ship.  Rut  the  third  flew  away  in 
that  direction  where  presently  they  found  land.     They  came 
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eastwards  to  Horn,  and  sailed  along  the  southern  coast;  and 
as  they  drew  west  to  Reykja-nes  the  firth  opened  out,  so  that 
they  saw  Snaefells-nes.  Then  said  Faxi,  *  Tliis  is  a  great 
country  that  we  have  found,  and  here,  too,  is  a  big  waterfall* 
And  this  was  afterwards  called  Faxa-oss." 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  birds  were  liberated  in  succession 
after  considerable  iuter\'als  of  time,  the  ship  still  holding  a 
northerly  course;  and  that  wlien  the  last  raven  rose  up  in 
tlie  air,  and  the  horizon  receded  from  its  view,  then  all  at  once 
the  ])right  gleam  of  the  snow-clad  mountain  caught  its  eye,  and 
it  Hew  straight  to  the  shore. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  great  diluvial  legend,  however  it 
ori*riiiated,  contains  many  realistic  details,  such  as  the  use  of 
bitumen  for  caulking  the  ship.  The  Mosaic  account  is  perhaps 
a  little  less  intelligible  than  that  of  the  Chaldieans,  but  both 
heroes  adopted  the  same  method  of  ascertaining  the  proximity 
of  land.  They  both  employed  a  dove  and  a  raven,  but  Izdubar 
also  a  swallow.  A  raven  will  flv  towards  the  first  land  it  sees, 
and  a  dove  or  a  swallow  ni^kes  for  the  home  it  knows.  The 
raven  of  Noah  went  forth  to  and  fro  until  the  waters  were 
dried  up  from  otf  the  eaith,  and  the  dove  did  not  at  last  return 
(Gen.  viii,  7) ;  whereas  Izdubar's  dove  came  back,  whilst  his 
raven  went  fortli,  and  saw  the  decrease  of  waters,  and  wandered 
away  and  returned  not  (George  Smith,  "Chald.  Account  of 
Genesis,*'  p.  270). 

The  wisdom  of  the  conirosters  was  recognised  of  old  in  all 
countries,  liavens  assemble  from  enormous  distances  round 
any  supply  of  food,  led,  it  is  believed,  rather  by  their  powerful 
8i<T[ht  than  by  their  sense  of  smell.  Birds  of  the  crow  family 
will,  even  in  a  state  of  nature,  mimic  the  voices  of  other  animals, 
such  as  the  lamb,  the  kite,  the  owl,  the  cat ;  and  in  confinement 
tliey  will  imitate  the  barking  of  a  dog,  the  grating  of  a  saw,  and 
the  human  voice,  of  which  they  can  be  taught  to  repeat  a  few 
words.  Thev  liave  much  cariositv  and  love  of  mischief,  and 
will  steal  and  secrete  glittering  objects:  they  have  been  known 
to  bring  food  for  days  touetlier  to  a  wounded  dog;  they  have 
a  keen  perception  of  the  approach  of  danger,  and  give  warning 
of  it  to  tlieir  friends.  Thus  the  lUiphagime,  or  Ox-peckers,  of 
Africa,  wlio  extract  the  larva*  of  hot -Hies  from  the  backs  of 
liorned  cattle,  to  the  great  delight  and  relief  of  the  latter,  have 
such  an  understanding  with  their  four-fo(jted  companions,  that 
though  with  a  doniosiic  animal  they  allow  man  to  come  very 
near  without  any  alarm,  yet  for  a  wild  animal  they  give  a 
signal  of  danger  at  man's  distant  approach  ("  A  Breath  from  the 
Vehit,"  J.  (;.  Millais). 

We  cannot  be  surprised,  then,  that  Pallas  Athene,  at  Corone 
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in  Messenia,  bore  a  crow  in  her  hand  ;  or  that  this  bird  was  an 
attribute  of  Apollo,  and  rested  upon  his  lyre ;  or  that  ravens 
brought  bread  and  flesh  to  a  prophet  of  the  Jews.  On  a  Gnostic 
gera  is  a  nude  gf>d  holding  the  bay-branch  of  Apollo,  associated 
with  a  crowned  bird  who  bears  a  caduceus,  and  whom  a  Hebi*ew 
inscription  calls  a  raven.  Savens  are  frequent  on  Mithraic 
monuments,  and  the  corax  was  a  figure  that  served  in  the 
rites  of  a  Mithraic  cave,  where  the  superior  priests  were  called 
lions,  and  the  inferior  ravens.  Hence  the  rites  themselves  were 
designated  as  Leontica  and  Coracica.  Indeed,  these  birds  are 
everywhere  spoken  of  as  full  of  wisdom.  "  Hornklofi's  Eaven- 
song ''  tells  of  "  a  fair-haired,  white-throated  damsel  who  had  the 
look  of  a  wise  Walkyrie  that  despised  wedlock,  a  keen  Finnish 
maid  who  knew  the  tongue  of  binis  "  (Corp.  Bor.  i,  250).  The 
"  Lay  of  Righ  "  narrates  how  his  sons  grew  up  and  "  busied  them- 
selves with  breaking  horses,  rimming  shields,  smoothing  shafts, 
and  planing  ash-spears.  But  the  youngest  of  them  knew  hidden 
things  and  the  secrets  of  life.  He  could  [of  course  by  magic] 
blunt  swords,  and  still  the  sea,  and  understand  the  language  of 
birds"(/6i^/.  i,  242). 

Sigurd,  who  had  killed  the  serpent  Fafni,  the  guardian  of  a 
gold-hourd,  and  was  roasting  the  monster's  heart  for  Begin,  the 
serpent's  brother,  burnt  his  fingers  and  hastily  put  them  to  his 
lips ;  and  when  he  had  tasted  the  dragon's  blood,  immediately 
he  understood  tlie  voice  of  birds.  And  some  that  were  in  the 
tree  overhead  happened  1o  be  conversing  about  him  and  his 
pr(js[)ects,  and  he  profited  greatly  by  what  he  then  heard. 

Atli  was  helped  by  a  talking  bird,  who  asked, "  Hast  thou 
seen  Swafni's  daugliter,  the  fairest  maid  in  this  happy  world  ? " 
"  Say  on,  thou  wise  bird,"  said  Atli.  "  I  will,"  responded  the 
bird,  "  if  I  may  clioose  what  I  like  out  of  the  king's  palace." 
"  Ves,  only  choose  not  his  sons,  nor  their  wives  "  [for  that  would 
ino^in  their  death].  "  No !  I  will  choose  temples,  and  high 
altars,  and  horned  kine."  The  allusion  is  to  the  great  slaughter 
that  took  place  at  sacrificial  feasts,  when  birds  of  prey  greedily 
devoureil  the  offal.  At  such  a  banquet  was  engaged  "  the  poll- 
feathered  raven,  sworn  brother  of  the  eagle,"  who,  when  a 
<|uestion  was  asked  him,  "  shook  himself,  and  wiped  his  beak, 
and  made  answer." 

r>ut  to  fatten  on  human  flesh  was  their  chief  delight.  "Quoth 
a  raven  to  a  raven  as  he  sat  on  a  lofiy  bough,  *  Some  tidings 
liave  I  for  thee.  This  newly  born  son  of  Signnind  hath  eyes 
that  flash  like  a  hero's;  a  friend  of  the  wolves  is  he,  so  we  may 
be  of  good  cheer.'  " 

Woden  was  the  ravens'  friend  because  he  gave  them  the  slain 
bodies  of  his  foea     They  were  called  "  his  swans,  whose  wine 
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was  blood."  The  exultant  hymn  of  Lodbrok,  a  Scandinavian 
king,  siiigs  how  "  we  dealt  wounds  for  yellow-footed  fowl  and 
for  famished  wolves  ;  we  gave  the  falcon  its  full,  and  made  it 
our  guest  at  the  battle.  Glad  grew  the  brethren  of  the  hawk, 
and  a  bloody  prize  was  given  to  the  raven."  Indeed,  war  was  so 
irequent,  and  burial  of  the  slain  so  rare,  that  birds  of  prey 
acquired  a  new  instinct  and  gathered  together  at  the  mere 
mustering  of  men,  at  the  sound  of  their  voices  and  of  the  clash 
of  their  arms  as  they  marched. 

The  civilisation  of  the  Baltic  races  ever  lagged  behind  that  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  was  late  in  reaching  the  conception,  long 
before  attained  by  Grecian  thought,  that  while  birds,  who  them- 
selves were  great  travellers,  might  by  their  own  migratory  skill 
guide  men  on  their  way,  yet  in  revealing  other  kinds  of  know- 
ledge they  were  only  the  intermediaries  of  the  gods.  Xenophon, 
in  his  *'  Eecollections  of  Socrates,"  affirms  that  "  those  who 
consult  omens  do  not  imagine  that  birds  know  what  is  advan- 
tageous for  them ;  but  that  tlie  gods,  by  such  means,  rightly 
signify  what  will  be  so.  People  allege  that  they  are  instructed 
by  birds ;  but  Socrates  declared  that  the  admonition  came  from 
the  divinity  "  ("  Xen.  Mem.,"  I,  i,  3,  4). 

But  the  lively  scepticism  of  some  of  Xenophon*s  contem- 
poraries was  disposed  to  go  a  little  beyond  what  was  reasonable, 
and  tlie  critical  temper  as  well  as  the  gross  credulity  of  the 
time,  four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  was  wittily  displayed  by 
Aristophanes.  Two  men  come  upon  the  stage  in  search  of  a 
habitation.  One  of  them  is  guided  by  a  crow,  the  other  by  a 
daw.  Evelpides:  "We7/^l^s^go  forward  to  yonder  tree."  Fisthc- 
tairos:  "A  plague  on  thee  and  on  thy  bird!  Mine  commands  us 
to  go  back.  To  think  that,  at  the  mercy  of  this  vile  crow,  I 
should  liave  gone  already  more  than  a  hundred  miles! "  E. :  "Ay, 
and  this  daw  has  led  me  by  tlie  nose  till  scarce  a  shred  is  left 
on  my  sandals.  Look  at  this  fowl  of  mine  !  How  he  yawns  and 
stares  about  him."  P.:  "  And  mine  snaps  his  beak  in  disdain." 
£. :  "  When  Priam  was  introduced  on  tlie  stage  he  was  always 
attended  by  a  bird."  F. :  "And  Zeus  carries  an  eagle  upon  his 
head,  and  his  dau*;hter  an  owl,  and  Apollo  a  liawk."  £. :  "  By 
Ceres,  'tis  true.  But  why  is  this  thusT'  F.i  "Why  ?  In  order 
that  when  men  sacrifice,  and  submit  the  entrails  of  the  victims 
to  the  gods,  the  birds  may  have  the  first  picking  of  them,  before 
even  Zeus  himself.  Birds  point  out  to  those  who  consult  them 
mines  and  minerals,  and  show  their  diviners  how  to  make 
commerce  lucrative,  and  tell  mariners  when  to  sail.  And  they 
discover  to  uien  treasures  of  silver  which  their  ancestors  hid  in 
tiie  ground,  for  they  always  know  where  such  things  are  con- 
cealed ;  as  the  proverb  says,  *  No  one  knows  of  my  treasure  but 
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the  little  bird/      Art  thou  aware  that  that  croaker  the  raven 
lives  for  tive  generations  ? " 

And  then  the  Chorus  fills  up  the  measure  of  derision:  "When 
the  crane  takes  her  flight  across  the  Mediterranean,  'tis  seed- 
time, and  the  sailor  begins  to  season  his  timbers.  The  kite  tells 
you  when  to  shear  your  sheep,  the  swallow  when  to  throw  oflf 
your  warm  cloak  and  buy  a  light  one.  No  prediction  can  be 
made  without  the  help  of  birds.  In  every  sound,  even  in  a 
sneeze,  a  bird's  voice  is  detected.'' 

These  wholesome  gibes  may  have  served  to  open  the  eyes  of 
those  who  were  the  blind  spoil  of  priestly  augurs,  but  they 
tended  to  obscure  the  fact  that  mankind  had  learnt  much  from 
the  wisdom  of  birds,  whose  extraordinary  powers  of  flight  and 
vision  had  been  used  by  seatneu  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  proximity  of  land  or  the  direction  in  which  it  lay,  and 
whose  annual  passage  oversea  necessarily  proved  to  observant 
minds  the  existence  and  location  of  unknown  countriea  It  is 
averred  (Humboldt  and  Gatke)  that  in  the  Andes  a  condor  has 
been  seen  flying  at  the  height  of  40,000  feet ;  and  we  are  told 
that  the  northern  blue-throat  makes  its  way  from  Egypt  to 
Heligoland,  a  flight  of  1,600  geographical  nules,  in  a  single 
night. 

The  Columbae  remain  to  be  considered.  Tliey  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  conjugal  fidelity.  During  the  breeding  season  the  sexes 
exhibit  a  most  tender  affection,  and  they  produce  two  broods  in 
the  year.  Their  wisdom  is  chiefly  shown  by  the  faculty  that 
some  species  possess  of  finding  their  way  home  from  distant 
places.  According  to  Darwin,  the  modem  homing  pigeon  is 
descended  from  the  Persian  messenger  dove,  first  brought  to 
Europe  by  Dutch  sailors.  It  has  been  said  that  at  the  moderate 
elevation  of  430  feet  a  bird  can  see  twenty-five  miles  ahead.  This 
estimate  is  much  too  low.  When  the  atmosphere  possesses 
what  meteorologists  call  "  visibility,"  the  unaided  human  eye. 
Jit  an  altitude  of  300  feet,  can  easily  detect  coastlines  across  the 
sea  at  a  distance  of  seventy  miles. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  words  dorCy  culver,  columha,  and 
K6\vfjL^o(;,  all  mean  a  diver  or  swimmer,  and  it  is  said  that  these ' 
names  were  bestowed  on  pigeons  because  of  their  "  peculiar 
mode  of  flight."  This  is  imaginary.  Their  mode  of  fliglit  does 
not  in  any  wise  suggest  the  action  of  swimming  or  diving  so 
forcibly  as  to  single  them  out  for  a  name  from  hawks,  larks, 
seagulls,  and  all  the  fowls  of  heaven.  They  have,  however,  one 
distinguishing  habit  so  peculiar  as  to  warrant  a  generic  desig- 
nation. In  their  mode  of  drinking,  they  differ  remarkably  from 
all  other  birds,  for  instead  of  taking  up  a  small  quantity  of 
water  in  the  mouth,  and  then  swallowing  it  by  raising  the  head, 
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they  immerse  the  hiU  in  the  water  and  drink  without  stopping  till 
they  are  satisfied. 

In  reconsidering  the  etymology,  we  find  that  KoXvfiffcuo  may 
be  used  with  the  modified  meaning  **  to  dip,"  since  Thucydides 
and  Plato  employ  the  stronger  fonn  /caTafcoXvfifida)  for  "diving," 
and  that  the  Eng.  dove,  the  A.S.  du/a,  and  the  Goth,  dtibo  have 
"  dip  "  as  well  as  "  dive  "  for  their  congener.  The  A.S.  verbs 
di}ypan,  doppettan,  mean  "  to  dip,"  "  tc»  plunge,"  "  to  immerse," 
The  A.S.  dop-fugel  is  the  moorhen,  which  is  a  true  diver,  as  are 
the  dipper,  or  water  ousel,  and  the  dab-chick,  or  little  grebe, 
called  in  Dorset  die-dapper.  But  the  A.S.  dob-enid,  or  dipping- 
tluck,  is  the  gannet,  which  is  quite  incapable  of  true  diving  or 
swimming,  and  takes  its  fish  by  fiying  over  the  sea  and  suddenly 
dropping  upon  any  that  come  in  sight.  "  Dip  "  and  "  dive  " 
are  therefore  etymologically  convertible,  and  doves  are  fowls 
that  are  named  from  the  fact  that  they  dip  the  beak  in 
drinking. 

By  the  Greeks  doves  were  ranked  with  wise  birds.  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus,  who  wrote  in  the  first  years  of  our  era, 
states  that  oracles  were  obtained  at  Dodona  through  pigeons, 
whi(»,h,  sitting  on  oak-trees,  revealed  the  will  of  Zeus  (i,  p.  12, 
Sylburg,  as  quoted  by  Georjie  Smith).  Sophocles  (B.C.  440) 
speaks  of  two  oracular  doves  (Trachinia%  1.  1C9),  and  Herodotus, 
who  wrote  a  little  before  this,  was  told  by  the  priestesses  at 
Dodona  that  a  black  pigeon  tiew  there  from  Thebes,  in  E^ypt, 
and  sitting  on  an  ilex,  proclaimed  in  a  human  voice  that  an 
oracle  must  be  erected  for  Zeus  (ii,  55).  The  word  ireXeuiL,  here 
used  both  for  the  doves  and  their  attendant  priestesses,  is  the 
one  employed  for  pigeons  by  most  early  writers,  including 
H<jnier,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes.  Its  relation 
to  the  adjective  TreXo?,  dusky  or  blue,  led  Herodotus  to  conjecture 
that  the  first  priestess  was  a  black  woman.  But  the  word  could 
onlv  sliow  that  the  birds  were  of  a  bluish  colour,  like  those  we 
term  rock-pigeons.  Varro,  the  Roman,  who  wrote  on  agii- 
(uhure  about  fifty  years  before  Christ,  distinguished  three 
kinds  :  wild,  tame,  and  mixed.  The  mijicrlltp,  or  mixed,  show  us 
that  alreadv  there  was  a  tendencv  to  the  variation  that  is  now 
so  marked  ;  the  ayrestcs,  or  wild  pigeons,  were  of  a  blue  colour ; 
and  the  eel  lairs,  or  tame  pigeons,  were  doubtless  tliose  which  the 
(1  reeks  designated  by  the  tenn  TrepLarepal,  used  by  Sophocles, 
Herodotus,  and  Xenophon,  and  exclusively  by  the  Septuagint 
and  in  the  Xew  Testament.  The  dove-cote  of  Plato  was 
o  7rept,(TT€p€a)v. 

Turning  lor  a  moment  to  Polynesia,  it  appears  that  in  those 
islands;  birds  were  ever  regarded  as  the  si)ecial  messengers  of 
the  gods  to  warn  men  of  impending  danger,  each  tribe  having 
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its  own  feathered  guardians  (Gill,  "  Myths,"  p.  35).  "  Like  the 
outsti-etched  heavens,"  says  a  song,  "  are  the  wings  of  the  warn- 
ing bird.  Ah !  that  long  curved  beak !  'Tis  a  chosen  bird 
from  some  other  land  that  comes  to  warn  thee.  Stand  erect, 
ye  divine  ones,  and  say  whence  ye  came."  This  invocation  is 
probably  addressed  to  frigate-birds,  sacred  in  the  Solomon 
group,  in  which  the  spirits  of  deceased  men  of  renown  were 
l)elieved  to  dwell.  In  Manjara  a  species  of  blackbird  was 
regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  the  god  Mo6,  and  led  the  way 
on  marauding  expeditions.  A  red  pigeon  assisted  Maui  in  the 
discovery  of  fire.  Rori  was  guided  by  birds.  "  The  cooing  of 
doves  \kukuj>a^9,  pigeon]  was  his  music,  a  warning  over  his 
head.  In  pity  they  called  to  him,  sent  to  save  him  by  the 
spirit  of  tlie  Wild  Black  Rocke." 

In  Captain  Cook's  happier  days  the  natives  tried  to  delay  his 
departure,  and  besought  the  lord  of  the  winds  to  send  forth 
some  bird  to  settle  on  his  shoulder,  as  the  expression  of  a  divine 
wish  that  he  sliould  remain  (Gill,  "  Darkness  to  light"). 

A  pigeon  was  the  pet  bird  of  Tangaroa.  It  was  in  reality  one 
of  the  gods.  It  rested  on  the  island  of  Atiu,  and  as  it  pipped 
the  cool  water  at  a  grotto  saw  therein  a  female  shadow  of  great 
beauty.  Tlie  pigeon  readily  embraced  the  lovely  form,  and 
then  flew  away.  The  child  thus  originated  was  called  Atiu, 
"  tlie  first-born,"  and  the  natives  of  the  island  regard  them- 
selves as  descended  from  the  gods  (Ibid.). 

Tlie  amatory  disposition  and  the  fecundity  of  the  dove  made 
it  a  suitable  associate  for  a  goddess  6i  love  and  maternity.  In 
the  East  the  favourite  sacrifice  to  Istar,  Astoret.  or  Astarte, 
was  this  bird.  And  it  is  a  highly  significant  fact  that  young 
pigeons  and  turtledoves  were  sacrificed  to  Jahveh,  under  the 
Levitical  law,  as  an  atonement  for  the  impurity  of  childbirth, 
whilst  similar  offerings  were  brought  by  the  Virgin  to  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  after  tlie  birth  of  Christ. 

Accord ini^  to  Hyi^inus,  chief  of  the  Palatine  Library,  a 
collector  of  mythological  legends,  and  one  of  Ovid's  friends,  the 
(rreeks  th(Hi<,^lit  that  an  egg  fell  from  the  sky  into  the  Euphrates ; 
fishes  carried  it  to  the  bank,  where  a  dove  sat  upon  it  and 
hatched  out  Aphrodite  ("  Fabulai,"  197). 

Diodoius  the  Sicilian,  a  contemporary  of  Hvginus,  relates 
that  "  at  Ascalon,  in  Syria,  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  famous 
goddess  Derceto.  She,  having  given  birth  to  a  daughter,  there- 
upon in  a  paroxysm  of  remorse  killed  its  father,  abandoned  the 
child,  and  destroyed  herself.  The  infant  was,  however,  pre- 
served and  nourished  by  a  great  flock  of  pigeons,  who  not  only 
nestled  upon  her  and  kept  her  warm,  but  constantly  fed  her 
with  milk,  which  they  brought  in  their  beaks  from  the  shep- 
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herds'  huts.  When  she  was  a  year  old  they  began  to  feed  her 
with  cheese  ;  but  the  shepherds,  finding  their  cheeses  pecked 
out,  followed  the  birds,  and  discovered  a  very  beautiful  child, 
whom  they  brought  to  the  king's  herdmaster ;  and  he 
adopted  her  and  called  her  Semiramis,  a  name  derived  from 
pigeons,  which  the  Syrians  ever  after  adored.  In  the  end,  she 
surrendered  her  throne  to  her  son  and  disappeared,  metamor- 
phosed into  a  dove,  as  if  she  had  been  translated  to  the  gods, 
according  to  the  words  of  the  oracle  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  " 

(ii,  1). 

On  coins  found  in  Cyprus,  belonging  to  the  Union  of 
Cypriote  Towns  and  bearing  the  legend  Kocvov  KuTrptciv, 
appears  the  temple  of  Paphos,  on  which  rest  the  holy  doves  of 
Aphrodite.  Elsewhere,  on  sculptured  monuments,  they  hover 
round  goddesses ;  Astarte  presses  them  to  her  bosom ;  priests 
and  sacerdotal  women  carry  them.  They  were  encouraged  to 
breed  in  sacred  precincts.  A  terra-cotta  model  of  a  temple, 
found  at  Dali,  has  in  its  upper  storey  a  multitude  of  pigeon- 
holes. A  dove  that  was  believed  to  be  the  messenger  of 
Mohammed  used  to  perch  upon  his  shoulder.  And  to-day,  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  great  mosque  at  Mecca,  are  more  than  two 
thousand  of  these  birds ;  and  to  feed  them  is  the  duty  of  all 
worshippers. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  vast  mass  of  popular  belief  and  practice, 
of  great  antiquity,  that  confronted  Christianity  from  its  birth 
onwards  all  through  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  we  may  con- 
fidently expect,  on  dpi'iori  grounds,  that  a  careful  investigation 
will  discover  many  examples  of  a  religious  overlap  on  points  of 
resemblance ;  that  the  myth  of  wise  birds  has  influenced,  if  not 
Christian  creed,  at  any  rate  Christian  iconography. 

When  we  enter  the  catacombs  of  Rome  we  find  that  the  dove, 
symbolically  used,  had  several  meanings.  Usually  it  was  the 
enil)lem  of  peace,  for  it  often  l>ears  tiie  legend  PAX  ;  and  it 
often  carries  an  olive-bmnch  in  its  beak,  reminding  us  of  the 
promise  to  Koah,  though  it  also  recalls  the  Diluvian  Heros 
Wise  Bird.  The  injunction,  "  Be  ye  harmless  as  doves,"  made 
them  the  sign  of  innocence ;  and  the  Virgin,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion Maria,  is  placed  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  between  two 
pigeons,  not  perhaps  without  a  reminiscence  of  Semiramis.  They 
appear  to  stand  also  for  picms  Christians,  or  for  the  souls  of 
de|>arted  saints,  since  a  dove  is  depicted  as  resting  on  each  anu 
of  the  cross :  and  TertuUian  (a.d.  193)  calls  the  sanctuary 
columbw  domus. 

>Jeither  had  tlie  significance  of  the  dove  in  relation  to 
maternity  altogether  vanished  from  later  times.  The  Immacu- 
late Conception  was  often  symbolised  by  a  pencil  of  light  that, 
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streaming  from  a  dove,  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  fell  upon  the  Virgin ; 
and  we  read  in  the  Blickling  Homilies  (a.d.  979)  that "  the  Holy 
( Jhost  abode  in  the  noble  body,  in  the  best  of  ail  bosoms,  in  the 
beloved  storehouse;  and  in  that  holy  womb  He  [the  Holy 
Ghost]  abode  nine  months,  and  then  the  queen  of  all  maidens 
gave  birth  to  the  true  Creator  and  Consoler  of  all  men,  the 
Healer  of  all  the  world,  the  Preserver  of  all  spirits,  the  Helper 
of  all  souls,  when  the  gold-flower  came  into  this  world  and 
received  a  human  body  from  St.  Mary,  the  spotless  Virgin." 

During  mediaeval  times,in  both  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
a  vessel  shaped  like  a  dove,  and  called  a  peristeriou,  was  sus- 
pended before  the  high  altar  by  a  chain  from  the  roof  of  the 
edifice.  It  opened  on  the  back,  and  in  the  body  of  it  was  a 
depository  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  In  the  year  370  St. 
Basil  the  Great  reserved  the  Host  in  a  dove  made  of  gold ;  and 
in  the  year  474  Perpetuus,  Bishop  of  Tours,  left  by  will  a  silver 
dove  to  Amalarius,  a  priest.  In  England  this  receptacle  was 
called  a  culver.  One  made  of  "latyn,"  a  sort  of  brass,  is 
mentioned  in  the  churchwardens*  accounts  of  »St.  Dunstan's, 
Canterbury,  in  1500  ;  and  in  1596  a  culver  was  repaired  of  the 
church  of  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

The  etymological  association  of  its  name,  gives  the  dove  a 
special  significance  as  a  symbol  of  baptism,  and  may  have  been 
one  of  many  reasons  for  its  sculptured  presence  on  dip-stones 
or  fonts. 

In  uiediteval  bestiaries  a  white  dove  denotes  the  Holy  Ghost, 
but  one  of  a  purple  colour  is  declared  to  signify  Jesus  the  Son 
of  Mary ;  and  the  dragon  is  affirmed  to  be  afraid  of  the  doves 
upon  the  "  Arbor  pereclixion  "  or  tree  of  life.^ 

It  was  at  one  time  a  common  belief  in  this  country,  due 
doubtless  to  the  sanctity  of  this  bird,  that  an  easy  death  was 
impossible  on  a  bed  stuffed  with  pigeons*  feathers. 

lUit  the  dove  claims  especial  recognition  in  its  character  of 
a  wise  bird.  We  are  told  by  Koger  of  Wendover,  who  relates 
the  assa.ssination  of  King  Kenelni,  that  a  white  pij^eon — Candida 
(•(fli/mba — carried  a  letter — charta  qucrdam — containing  the  news, 
to  Konie,  and  dropped  it  on  the  altar  of  the  blessed  Peter.  Every 
(iood  Friday  the  Sangrael  was  visited  by  a  white  dove,  that, 
dt'scending  from  heaven  with  an  oblation,  laid  it  before  the 
holy  vessel,  which  thereupon  gave  oracles  in  miraculous 
characters,  that  appeared  for  a  few  moments  on  the  surface  of 
the  bowl  and  then  vanished  away.  The  dove  was  the  sign  of 
inspiration  and  of  the  endowment  of  tongues,  and  was  especially 

*  "  Arborcm  Pereclixion  .  .  .  dicunt  a  crudcli  draconetueri.  Istiusmodi 
phTsici  de  col  urn  ha  decent."  Vita  B,  Columbtx  ReatincB.  Ilfpc/cAv^w  = 
wii^Ued  all  round  (like  an  islond) . 

Q  2 
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chosen  as  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  seven  gifts  are 
all  intellectual,  namely,  wisdom,  understanding,  counsel,  forti- 
tude, knowledge,  piety,  and  veneration  (Isa.  xi,  1,  2,  3). 
Accordingly,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  Christ 
is  represented  as  receiving  inspiration  from  seven  doves. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  chief  function  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  indicated  by  His  title  "  the  Paraclete/'  a  word  which  is 
usually  rendered  "the  Comforter."  But  the  Greek  term 
li\apdK\r)T()<i  arose  in  courts  of  justice  and  meant  "an 
advocate."  Further  examination  shows  that  the  Paraclete 
was  to  teach  all  things — v/xa?  hihd^ei  irdvra — and  bring  things 
to  remembrance..  He  was  to  convince  the  world  of  error  and 
justice :  ikey^ei  tov  Koa/Mov  we  pi  dfLapria^  Kal  irepX  Kpiorexo^* 
And  ikeyxBo  is  a  word  used  of  arguments  and  proofs,  whilst 
Kpiai^  means  trial  as  well  as  judgment. 

The  Icelandic  New  Testament  translates  HapdKX'qTo^  into 
Huggariy  which  is  etymologically  equivalent  to  Huginn, 
Woden's  raven.  Indeed,  the  overlap  we  are  considering 
necessarily  increased  as  Christianity  interpenetrated  the 
religion  of  our  Teutonic  forefathers.  Augustine,  the  apostle 
of  the  English,  died  at  Canterbury  in  605  ;  Ansgar,  the  apostle 
of  the  Xorth,  who  was  born  in  801,  was  a  German  monk,  who 
prepared  an  illustrated  book,  the  "  Biblia  Paupeium,"  for  the 
instruction  of  the  unlearned.  In  this  he  taught  that  as  the 
Law  was  given  from  the  top  of  Sinai,  so  a  new  law  was  delivered, 
when  fire  appeared  above  the  faithful,  on  the  dav  of  Pentecost. 
And  in  the  Benedictional  of  St.  Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
of  the  tenth  eentuiy,  fiery  tongues  of  inspiration  issue  from  the 
beak  of  a  dove  and  stream  upon  the  apostles. 

One  of  the  earliest  redditions  of  St.  John's  Gospel  into  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  was  made  from  the  I^itin,  it  is  thought  by 
Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  who  died  in  709.  The  opening 
sentence  runs  thus  :  "  In  principio  erat  verbum,  et  verbum  erat 
aput  De«in,et  Deus  erat  verbum."  This  was  literally  rendered : 
*'  In  the  beginning  was  the  word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
jind  God  was  that  Word."  Baw  converts,  ready  enoi'gh  from 
their  preconceptions  to  regard  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  Spirit  of 
wisdom,  whose  symbol  was  a  Wise  Bird,  naturally  identified 
the  Verbum  with  the  Dove,  and  therefore  with  the  Third 
Person  of  the  Trinitv.  When  the  Lindisfarne  version  of  the 
(Jospel  was  produced,  in  950,  it  is  clear  that  an  attempt  waa 
mad(i  to  correct  such  a  blunder,  for  the  same  Latin  words  were 
Hindered,  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word, 
which  was  God's  Son,  was  with  God  the  Father;  God  waa  that 
word." 

The  writings  of  St.  Basil  the  Great,  of  the  fourth  century,  were 
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inspired  by  a  shining  white  dove,  that  was  seen  to  alight  upon 
his  shoulder ;  and  a  statue  of  the  thirteenth  century,  iu  the 
cathedral  of  Cliartres,  shows  a  dove,  with  a  cruciferous  nimbus, 
resting  on  the  shoulder  of  Pope  Gregory  and  whispering  in  his 
ear  (Didron,  "  Christ.  Icon.,'*  i,  448) 

Moreover,  we  may  recognise  the  influence  of  Woden's  raven 
upon  the  eagle  of  St.  John ;  for  the  Evangelist  is  often 
represented,  not  in  the  form  of  an  eagle,  but  in  the  company  of 
one.  In  a  "  Manual  of  Painting  "  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  is 
enjoined  that ''  the  semblance  of  the  eagle  must  direct  its  gaze 
towards  St.  John,  because  it  indicates  the  inspi  ration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  On  the  runic  cross  of  Bewcastle,  in  Scotland,  of 
the  seventh  century,  an  eagle  on  the  wrist  of  St.  John  is 
apparently  holding  converse  with  him  (Fig.  5),  whilst  on  the 
runic  cross  of  Kuthwell,  of  the  same  country  and  century,  an 
eagle  climbs  the  Evangelist's  thigh  to  whisper  its  tidings  (Fig.  6), 

Woi-saae,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Industrial  Arts  of  Denmark," 
says  (p.  131).  "The  idea  of  a  divine  trinity  must  have  been 
extensively  diffused  throughout  the  North  during  the  Bronze 
Aj^e."  This  conception  of  a  trinity  was,  however,  henotheisticj 
w4ien  any  member  of  the  triad  was  worshipped  apart  he  was 
adored  as  supreme.  The  sign  of  Woden  was  the  triskele ;  the 
trinity  of  Thor  was  suggested  by  representing  him  as  a  man 
with  three  heads ;  and  the  symbol  of  Frey  was  the  solar  cross, 
a  token  of  omnipotence.  On  a  runic  stone  in  Gotland  the 
Three  are  carved  in  a  group.  On  one  side  is  Woden,  with  his 
spear  ;  in  the  midst  is  Thor,  his  divine  son,  begotten  of  Fjorgyn, 
Mother  Earth  ;  and  on  the  other  side  is  Frey,  with  a  large  bird, 
wliich  bends  its  head  over  him.  Worsaae  calls  this  bird  a 
goose,  but  it  may  well  be  a  crane. 

For  a  long  period  the  Christian  Church,  in  representing  the 
Trinity,  indicated  tlie  Father  by  a  right  hand,  the  Son  by  a 
cross,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  by  a  dove.  FuU,  pereonal  effigies 
l>egan  to  be  made  about  tlie  twelfth  century,  and  became  very 
fre(iu(?nt  by  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  has  been 
oi>served  by  Didron  that  for  one  Italian  or  for  two  Romanesque 
examples  there  are  thirty  of  Gothic  origin.  We  see  the  group 
of  Three  Persons  ;  and  sometimes  the  Third  has  a  dove  resting 
on  His  he^ul,  as  the  crane  once  bent  over  Frey.  At  other  times 
the  Third  Person  grasps  a  dove  by  the  feet,  precisely  as  it  was 
carried  long  au^o  by  the  priest  of  Aphrodite,  or  it  is  held  aloft 
on  the  wrist  like  a  falcon  by  a  hunter  (Fig.  7). 

AVlien  the  Holy  Ghost  does  not  appear  personally  in 
re|>resentations  of  the  Trinity,  but  symbolically  by  a  dove,  then 
in  tlie  south  of  Europe  the  bird  seems  to  be  escaping  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Father,  or  is  seen  with  its  wings  "  proceeding  " 
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one  from  the  lips  of  the  Father  and  the  other  from  the  lips  of 
the  Sod,  who  are  therefore  placed  side  by  side. 

But  often  in  the  North  the  dove  stands  at  the  Father's  right 
hand  (Fig.  8),  or  perches  on  His  shoulder,  or  descends  upon  Him 
in  flight  (Fig.  9,)  and  in  all  cases  approaches  its  beak  to  the 
Father's  right  ear ;  and  so  again  sugj^'Csts  the  verbum,  the 
dJA^iue  wisdom,  the  Wise  Bird. 

In  Protestant  countries  few  monumental  relics  of  this  myth 
are  to  be  found  except  those  that  remain  from  pre-Reformation 
times ;  but  in  some  parts  of  Sweden  the  figure  of  a  dove  still 
swings  above  the  pulpit  of  the  preacher,  and  in  this  country 
the  support  of  the  lectern  continues  to  be  an  eagle  of  brass. 

And  we  arrive,  once  more,  at  the  old  conclusion  that  many 
civilisations,  many  systems  of  religion,  have  contributed  to  the 
material  and  spiritual  possessions  with  which  "  the  heirs  of  tlie 
ages  "  have  been  endowed. 

February  Wi,  1897. 

Description  of  Plates  XIV  and  XV. 

Fig.  1. — ^Ba-bird,  from  tbe  Fifth  Memoir   of    the  Archfeological  Surrey  of 

Egypt.  "  Beni  Ha«an,"  Part  111,  Plate  II,  Fig.  3. 
2. — Adjutant-bird,  Ciconia  argala,  ^'  Beptiles  and  Birds,"  by  Figider,  pub. 

Bickers  and  Son,  p.  358. 
3. — Bird  figured  on  an  amphora  from   lalvsus;    '^Mycsenian  ceramios": 

**  History  of  Art  in  Primitive  Greece,"  by  Perrot  and  Chipiei.    Pub. 

Chapman  and  Hall.     Vol.  ii,  p.  377. 
„    4. — Fragment  of  Mvcena^an  Tase  tound  near  the  Lions'  Gate.    "  Mycen^ 

and  Tiryns,'*  by  Schliemann.    Pub.  John  Murray.    Plate  X&,  No. 

195. 
„    5. — A  group  from  the  Bewcastle  Cross.     Stuart's  "  Sculptured  StoiiM  of 

Sc*  t  And,"  ii,  Plate  XXIV. 
„    6. — A  group  from  the  Ruthwell   Cross.    George  Stephens.    Pub.  John 

Russell  Smith.    Plate  II,  Fig.  2. 
„    7. — Sculptured  group,  interior  tympanum  of  south  door  of  Tarrant  Buahton 

Church,  Dorset.     The  stcne  is  not  architecturally  in  situ. 
„    8. — Sculptured   group,  exterior    typanum  of  south    door    of    Pontonon 

Church,  Normandy. 
„    9. — Sculptured  group,  vect  front  of  tower  of  Abbotsbury  Church,  Donet. 

The  stone  is  not  architecturally  in  situ. 
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On  the  EviDESCE  far  the  Efficacy  of  the  TuviKSti  and  his  EoD 
in.  the  Sbabch  /or  Wateb.     By  T.  V.  Holmes,  F.G.S. 

Whilb  this  study  of  the  normal  has  long  been  one  of  gradual 
auil  continuous  prtigress,  that  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  ahnoriual  has  hitherto  heen  accompanied  by  very  different 
results.  For  in  the  latter  case  we  have  had  a  tendency,  not 
to  the  slow  development  and  modifieation  of  view8  in  accoi-d- 
unce  with  increasing  evidence,  aa  in  botany  or  geology,  for 
example,  but  to  an  acMptauce  or  rejection  of  the  mass  of  real 
or  alleged  fact«,  with  little  or  do  silting  of  details.  An  age 
unduly  creduloua  of  marvels  is  succeeded  by  another  to  which 
anything  abnormal  is  considered  contniiy  to  common  sense, 
and  consequently  an  not  needing  any  examination.  In  these 
oscillations  we  see  those  violent  actions  and  reactions  which 
invariaijly  occur  whenever  the  factors  of  public  opinion  are  the 
feelings  and  preconct^ptions  of  men  generally,  rather  than  the 
comparatively  dispassionate  researches  of  scientific  observers. 
And  as  tiie  evidence  for  the  abnormal  is  necessarily  irregular 
in  occurrence,  and  often  peculiarly  diHicult  to  obtain  at  first 
hand,  and  its  treatment,  tf  obtained,  depends  to  an  unusual  degree 
on  the  preconceptions  of  the  individual  obtaining  it,  we  most 
long  expect  to  liud  disagreements  among  the  most  eoi'efiil  and 
capable  inqnirers  in  this  department,  of  a  magnitude  not  to  be 
met  with  in  other  fields  of  study. 

The  gi-eat  development  of  natural  science  has  made  the 
second  half  of  this  century  remarkable  as  au  era  of  free  inquiry 
into  the  various  departments  of  the  abnormal,  as  well  as  into 
other  subjects.  One  result  of  this  has  been,  that  questions 
such  as  that  of  the  alleged  special  powers  of  t!ie  diviner  with 
his  rod,  in  making  the  search  for  water  a  success,  are  fully  and 
freely  discussed,  and  various  opinions  expressed  thereon  in  a 
ncientilic  spirit,  a  quality  till  lately  wanting  in  such  discussions. 
And  the  diviner,  instead  oT  being  looked  upon  by  the  mass  of 
I'llucated  people  as  an  example  of  lingering  superstition,  is  now 
ii|)enly  consulted  by  S4[uires  as  well  as  by  farmers,  as  paragraphs 
iii  country  newspapers  ofien  testify.  With  one  exception, 
iiowever,  I  have  not  yet  met  with  any  account  of  the  pio- 
ceedinj.!s  of  a  diviner  from  the  pen  of  a  field  geologist,  who 
would  evidently  be  the  most  useful  critic  in  such  a  case.  For, 
(-vi'u  if  much  prejudiced  for  or  against  diviners  and  their  rods, 
iu'  would  at  least  be  able  to  note  the  geolt^ical  character  of 
the  ground,  and  those  circumstances  generally,  which  are  uu- 
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likely  to  be  noticed  by  other  observers,  yet  which  constitute 
the  only  evidence,  favourable  or  the  reverse,  to  the  hypothesis 
of  the  possession  of  some  special  faculty  on  the  part  of  the 
diviner.  Of  course,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  field 
geologist  is  very  unlikely  t,o  know  when  these  experiments  are 
about  to  take  place,  as  the  diviner  is  usually  consulted  by 
persons,  whether  educated  or  not,  who  do  not  realise  the  bearing 
of  geological  knowledge  upon  questions  of  water  supply.  The 
following  remarks  are  simply  notes  by  a  field  geologist  on 
various  recorded  cases  in  which  diviners  have  been  consulted. 
I  may  add,  that  to  me  abnormal  sensitiveness  to  the  proximity 
of  water  seems  quite  as  possible  as  abnormal  sensitiveness  to 
the  action  of  some  special  drug,  or  to  the  presence  of  some  par- 
ticular animal,  of  which  many  curious  examples  are  known. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  "  Custom  and  Myth,"  has  a  chapter  on 
the  divining  rod.  He  remarks  that  in  all  countries  rods  or 
wands  have  been  supposed  to  possess  a  magical  power;  but 
notes  that  Pliny  (though  extremely  fond  of  marvels)  when  he 
describes  the  various  modes  of  finding  wells  of  water,  says 
nothing  about  the  divining  wand.  This  suggests,  to  say  the 
least,  that  water-finding  by  its  agency  was  much  rarer  in  Italy 
in  Pliny's  time  than  it  is  in  England  to-day.  Mr.  Lang  points 
out  that  the  Royal  Society  attempted  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  the  rod  in  1666,  but  without  success.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  the  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
did  not  particularly  concern  themselves  with  the  real  or  alleged 
facts,  though  they  devoted  much  thought  to  the  formation  of 
hypotheses  to  account  for  them.  We  learn  that  two  centuries 
ago,  ecclesinstics  were  particularly  fond  of  using  the  rod  in  the 
search  for  water,  and  that  "  the  Marechal  de  Boufflers  duff 
many  wells  and  found  no  water,  on  the  indications  of  a  rod  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  Prieur  de  Dorenic,  near  Guise."  Mr.  Lang 
also  notes  that  while  Bleton,  the  great  water-finder  of  tlie 
eiLrhteenth  century,  declared  that  the  physical  sensations  of  the 
searcher  communicated  themselves  to  the  wand,  the  African 
theory  is  that  the  rod  is  inspired  and  inlhiences  the  man  ;  and 
tliat  ''  Piiramelle,  who  wrote  on  methods  of  discovering  wells, 
in  1856,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wand  turns  in  the 
hands  of  certain  individuals  of  peculiar  temperament,  and  that 
it  is  verv  much  a  matter  of  chance  whether  there  are,  or  are 
not,  wells  in  the  places  where  it  turns." 

But  the  most  important  case,  as  evidence,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Lang,  is  that  to  which  he  refers  as  given  in  the  "  Quarterly 
Peview"  (vol.  xxii,  p.  374,  1820),  but  which  he  dismisses  in  a 
few  lines  describing  the  agitation  of  the  diviner  and  the  twistinj^ 
of  the  rod  in  her  hands.     On  consulting  the  "  Quarterly  Review  " 
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in  search  of  additional  details,  I  learned  that  the  lady  in 
question  (styled  "  Lady  N."  in  the  Quarterly,  but  known,  Mr. 
Lang  eavs,  to  have  been  Lady  Milbanke,  mother  of  the  wife 
of  Byron)  liad  discovered  her  water-tinding  faculty  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  She  was  then  on  a  visit  to  Provence,  and  the  owner 
of  the  cli&teau  at  which  she  was  staying,  employed  a  peasant 
with  a  twig  to  discover  a  water  supply,  and  she  found,  "  to  her 
amazement  and  alarm,"  that  she  had  the  same  faculty.  On 
returning  to  England  she  often  exercised  her  gift,  though  in 
studious  concealment.  But  when  Dr.  Hutton — ^the  eminent 
mathematician,  not  the  famous  geologist  of  that  name — pub- 
lished Ozanani's  researches  in  1803,  where  the  effect  of  the 
divining  rod  is  spoken  of  as  absurd,  "  Lady  N."  wrote  to  him 
on  the  subject;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  she  went  at 
Dr.  Button's  particular  request  to  see  him  at  Woolwich,  and, 
"  she  then  showed  him  the  experiment,  and  discovered  a  spring 
in  a  field  which  he  had  lately  bought  near  the  New  College, 
then  building.  This  same  field  he  has  since  sold  to  the  college 
and  for  a  larger  price  in  consequence  of  the  spring."  The 
narrator  adds,  inter  alia : — "  It  is  extraordinary  that  no  effect 
is  produced  at  a  well  or  ditch  or  where  earth  does  not  interpose 
between  the  twig  and  the  water."  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  add  that  the  narrator  is  spoken  of  in  the  Quarterly  as  a 
])erson  in  whom  the  most  implicit  confidence  may  be  placed. 

The  special  importance  of  this  case  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
spot  at  which  the  "  spring "  was  discovered,  is  sufficiently 
identified,  and  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  geological 
nature  of  the  (::round  there.  The  **  new  college  "  is  evidently 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  on  Woolwich  Common,  at  which 
Dr.  Hutton  was  professor  of  mathematics  (1773-1806).  Now 
the  surface  of  Woolwich  Common  between  the  Military  Academy 
and  the  Artillery  Barracks  and  Rotunda  (northward)  consists 
of  Blarkheath  pebble  beds ;  while  from  the  Academy  south- 
waid  the  pebble  beds  become  covered  with  a  gradually  in- 
creasing thickness  of  London  clay.  Whether  the  spot  at  which 
the  lady  discovered  the  water  had  pebble  beds  at  the  surface, 
or  they  were  covered  by  a  few  feet  of  London  clay  is  immaterial, 
as  water  would  be  found  only  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
]»el)l)le  beds.  And  as  water  percolates  evenly  and  freely  through 
tliem,  and  they  are  lying  almost  perfectly  flat,  water  would 
he  found  thereabouts  at  very  nearly  the  same  depth  wherever 
the  pebble  l)eds  are  uncovered,  and  at  a  gi-eater  distance 
from  the  surface  as  the  thickness  of  the  London  clay  above 
increased.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  whatever  influence  may 
have  caused  the  lady's  agitation  and  the  twisting  of  the  rod  in 
her  lingers,  it  could  not  have  been  a  peculiar  and  special  near- 
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ness  of  underground  water  at  that  spot.  In  this  instance,  too, 
there  can  be  no  suspicion  that  she  was  trying  to  give  herself  a 
reputation  for  an  abnormal  faculty,  while  her  movements  were 
really  the  result  of  knowing  that  water  was  almost  certain  to 
be  found  at  no  gi-eat  depth  in  a  bed  of  gravel.  We  learn  also 
that  the  most  perfect  integrity  is  quite  compatible  with  com- 
plete, though  unconscious,  self-deception.  In  short,  this  case 
is  one  best  explained  by  the  conclusion  of  Paramelle,  that  "  the 
wand  turns  in  the  hands  of  certain  individuals  of  peculiar 
temperament,  and  that  it  is  very  much  a  matter  of  chance 
whether  there  are  or  are  not  wells  in  the  places  where  it  turns." 
Records  of  experiments  with  the  divining  rod  show  many 
apparently  similar  cases,  though  the  want  of  sufficient 
geological  details  prevents  any  useful  analysis  of  them. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  the  divining  rod  in  Mr.  Baring  Gould's 
"  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages."  We  are  there  informed 
that  in  that  period,  belief  in  the  divining  rod  became  fully 
developed,  and  that  it  was  **  believed  to  have  efficacy  in  dis- 
covering hidden  treasures,  veins  of  precious  metal,  springs  of 
water,  thefts  and  murders."  He  adds  that,  "  the  first  notice  of 
its  general  use  among  late  writers  is  in  the  'Testamentum 
Novum,'  lib.  1,  cap.  25,  of  Basil  Valentine,  a  Benedictine  monk 
of  the  fifteenth  century."  Mr.  Baring  Gould  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  services  of  the  well-known  Jacques  Aymar  in 
the  discovery  of  thefts  and  murders  two  centuries  ago.  Water- 
finding  occupies  a  very  subordinate  place  in  the  examples 
given,  but  we  learn  that  on  one  occasion  the  famous  Jacques 
Aymar,  when  in  quest  of  a  spring  of  water,  found  the  rod 
tui]i  sharply  in  his  hand,  but  that,  on  digging,  not  water,  but 
the  body  of  a  murdered  woman  was  found.  And  that  Bleton, 
who  fell  into  convulsions  whenever  he  passed  over  running 
water,  failed  signally  when  brought  to  l*aris,  "  to  detect  the 
presence  of  water  conveyed  underground  by  pipe  and  conduits." 
lint  the  powers  both  of  Aymar  and  of  Bleton  failed  when  they 
came  to  Paris.  A  few  instances  are  mentioned  of  the  search 
for  water  in  the  present  century,  by  means  of  the  divining  rod 
in  England  and  elsewhere.  Illustrations  are  also  given  showing 
the  various  ways  of  holding  the  rod,  which  was  usually  of 
hazel. 

In  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine  Library"  (Vol.  "Popular 
Superstitions,"  p.  148),  we  find  a  few  contributions  about  the 
divining  rod,  their  dates  being  from  the  year  1751  to  1819. 
In  the  earliest  account  the  writer  remarks : — "  So  early  as 
Agricola  (16th  century)  the  divining  rod  was  in  much  request, 
and  has  obtained  great  credit  for  its  discerning  where  to  dig 
for  metals  and  springs  of  water ;  for  some  yeai*s  past  its  repu- 
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tfttioa  has  lieun  on  tlie  decline..  Imt  lately  it  has  been  revived 
with  great  snocess  by  an  ingenious  gentleman,"  etc.  Then 
follow  direftioiia  lor  choosing  and  holding  the  rods  or  forked 
twigs,  which  may  be  of  hazel,  willow,  or  elm ;  hazel  being  pre- 
ferred. The  mode  gi\'en  as  that  in  wbicli  the  rod  should  be 
held  is  onp  that  must  have  been  very  fatiguing  and  likely  to 
cause  chan^'t^s  of  position  from  mere  weariness.  For  each  hand 
grasped  one  of  tlie  two  ends  of  the  forked  twig,  the  palms  of 
the  hands  being  upwardsand  the  arms  being  close  to  the  sides. 
This  position  is  stated  by  Mr.  Baring  (Jould  to  be  that  usually, 
though  not  invariably,  adopted.  The  cases  mentioned  have  no 
interest  to  ns  as  evidence. 

In  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Eesearch." 
Part  V,  p.  TS-  (April,  1884),  there  is  a  "Report  on  Wella  sunk 
at  Locking,  Somerset,  to  test  the  alleged  power  of  the  Divining 
Rod,"  by  Professor  W.  J.  SoUas,  and  a  paper  on  "  The  Divining 
Rod,"  by  Mr.  Edward  R  Pease,  who  give.s  an  account  of  experi- 
ments made  by  himself  and  other  members  of  t!ie  Psycldcal 
Research  Sucifty,  and  reviews  the  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  E, 
Vaugban  Jenkins,  of  Uheltenbam,  within  eighteen  months,  from 
persons  well  acquainted  witli  the  facts.  Mr.  Pease  considers 
that  this  evidence  tends  to  show  "that  the  power  of  certain 
persons  to  find  water  when  experts  fail  is  widely  believed  to 
this  day,  and  is  utilised  by  practical  men  to  whom  the  finding 
of  water  is  a  business  matter."  Secondly,  "thut  this  power 
does  notdejiond  on  au]ierior  knowledge  of  the  locality."  Thirdly, 
"  that  the  power  does  not  depend  on  geological  or  quaai-geo- 
logical  knowledge  or  instinct."  Fourthly,  "  that  the  power  is 
not  only  shown  in  finding  spots  where  water  is,  which  might  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  there  was  water  everywhere  in 
that  region  at  that  depth,  but  spots  where  it  is  not."  Mr.  Pease 
admits  that  "  some  allowance  niuat  be  made  for  the  fact  that 
ma=t  of  our  evidence  has  reached  \is  from  correspondents 
obtained  tlii-ough  the  diviners  themselves. 

In  the  first  of  Mr.  Pease's  experiments  we  learn  that  the 
diviner  walked  about  the  garden  and  fields,  "  and  located 
numerous  springs."  But  when  blindfolded  and  taken  over  the 
same  ground  it  was  clearly  observed  that  "the  rod  did  710^  move 
with  tlie  dowser  blindfold  in  spots  where,  just  previously,  he 
had  located  sprinoa."  And  in  attempting  to  find  metal  hidden 
under  plates  t!ie  same  diviner  succeeded  once  and  failed  twice. 
In  the  next  experiment  a  lady  was  the  diviner,  and  was  taken 
over  the  same  ground  as  in  the  first  case,  but  with  different 
results,  and  when  blindfolded,  she  did  not  confirm  her  previous 
indications.  The  next  case  mentioned  is  that  on  which  Professor 
Sollas  reported,  and  the  only  one  I  can  find  in  which  the  ex- 
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periment  waus  watched  by  an  experienced  geologist.  Passing 
over  many  points  of  interest  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  can  only 
state  here  that  a  field  was  selected  on  the  alluvial  flat  between 
Locking  and  the  Bristol  Channel  On  this  the  diviner  was  to 
indicate  two  spots,  one  beneath  which  water  would  be  found, 
and  another  where  it  would  not.  Mr.  Pease  requested  the 
diviner  to  work  blindfolded,  but  to  this  he  refused  to  consent. 
Professor  Sollas  noticed  that  he  made  very  good  use  of  his  eyes, 
and  walked  direct  to  one  side  of  the  field  without  using  his  rod, 
though  he  then  took  it  in  hand  over  a  line  of  march  20  or  30 
paces  lone.  Ultimately  he  selected  a  spot  about  20  paces  to 
the  north  of  a  ditch,  as  that  where  water  would  be  found,  and 
another,  15  feet  north  of  this,  where  it  would  not.  Professor 
Sollas  remarks  tliat  sinkings  had  frequently  been  made  at 
various  spots  on  this  great  alluvial  flat,  and  that  he  consequently 
knew  that  sand  would  be  met  with  in'  both  wells,  and  wat^r 
would  be  found  in  both.  He  visited  the  wells  during  the 
sinking  and  noted  the  progress  made.  At  the  close  of  the 
experiment  the  water  stood  in  both  wells  at  precisely  the  same 
height,  viz.,  5  feet  4  inches  below  the  level  of  the  field.  The 
diviner  (or  dowser)  attributed  the  water  in  the  well  that 
(according  to  his  view)  should  have  been  dry,  to  an  overflow 
from  the  other  well.  But  in  that  case,  as  Professor  Sollas 
remarks,  the  strata  between  the  two  wells  were  evidently  water- 
bearing, and  furnished  water  to  both.  Consequently  the  well 
that  should  not  (according  to  the  di\iner)  have  contained  water, 
would  have  been  supplied  with  it  had  the  other  not  existed. 
In  fact,  he  adds,  the  imderground  water  is  not  concentrated 
anywhere,  but  diffused  throughout  the  alluvium. 

In  addition  to  the  above  cases,  which  comprise  all  those  in 
which  the  powers  of  diviners  were  tested  by  experiments  con- 
ducted in  a  scientific  spirit,  Mr.  Pease  gives  a  list  of  48,  in 
wliich  diviners  were  more  or  less  successful  in  various  localities. 
And  fuller  particulars  of  the  more  remarkable  of  these  cases 
(which  were  collected  by  Mr.  Vaughan  Jenkins)  ai^e  given  in  a 
second  a])pen(lix.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  analysis 
of  any  of  these  cases,  inasmuch  as  we  have  not  the  whole  of  the 
data  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Certain  facts  of  more  or  less 
interest  are  given,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  many 
geological  and  otlier  details  in  addition  before  one  could  come 
to  a  decision  such  as  may  be  obtained  from  the  experiment 
reported  upon  by  Professor  Sollas.  I  note,  however,  that  in  one 
case  (No.  13)  the  narrator  says  that  he  and  the  diviner  went 
"  to  a  spot  from  which  he  (the  diviner)  could  see  the  contour  of 
tlie  hills  (about  a  mile  distant  from  the  house)  from  which 
most  of  our  water  comes,  showed  him  what  spring  we  knew  of, 
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and  told  him  to  choose  for  himself  the  best  part  to  try  for 
more."  They  walked  much  about  the  hillsides,  finding  no 
water.  It  was  then  late,  and  the  diviner  was  becoming  ex- 
hausted, as  might  be  expected  after  his  walk  over  the  hills. 
The  naiTator  adds  at  this  point: — "I  felt  that  I  had  seen  enough 
to  convince  me  that  he  was  no  impostor,  and  that  whatever 
discoveries  he  made  were  due  to  some  force  over  which  he  had 
no  control,  not  to  any  power  he  had  acquired  by  experience  or 
observation  of  making  good  guesses  at  where  water  was  likely 
to  be,"  a  remark  which,  coming  at  the  end  of  the  account  of 
their  long  geological  ramble,  seems  to  show  a  curious  simplicity 
of  mind.  It  was  foimd  tliat  the  gardener  had  nearly  the  iSame 
power  with  the  rod  as  the  diviner.  And  the  narrator  adds, 
that  having  disregaixied  geological  opinion,  and  trusted  in  the 
diviner,  he  obtained  a  water  supply  at  much  less  depth  than 
geologists  predicted.  The  geological  authorities  appear  to  have 
been  a  civil  engineer,  who  is  no  more  necessarily  a  geological 
authority  than  a  landowner,  and  another  person  whose  occupa- 
tion is  not  specified.  However,  they  had  said  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  obtaining  water  under  the  house  at  a  less  depth 
than  120  or  130  feet,  while  through  trusting  the  diviner,  a 
supply  was  obtained  for  the  kitchen  garden  at  a  depth  of  nearly 
20  feet.  An  additional  supply  was  obtained  from  another  well, 
in  which, "  at  the  depth  of  about  28  feet  the  water  rushed  in,  and 
rose  till  it  stood  about  8  feet  deep."  The  details  given  in  this 
cJise  are  very  much  fuller  than  in  any  other,  yet  they  are 
wanting  in  just  those  particulars  which  would  enable  us  to  form 
a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  geologists 
and  the  diviner.  It  is  evident  that  the  former  ignored  the 
sup])ly  from  the  shallow  wells,  but  whether  because  they  did 
not  consider  it  wholesome,  or  did  not  know  of  its  existence,  we 
know  not.^  We  also  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  a  better  supply 
couM  have  been  obtained  at  a  depth  of  120  or  130  feet,  as  stated 
by  the  geologists. 

in  another  case  (No.  34)  a  geologist  had  advised  that  a  bed 
of  mountain  limestone  should  be  sunk  throui^'h  and  a  bed  of 
cliiv  beneath  it  reached.  This  was  done,  a  shaft  sunk  to  n 
(le])th  of  150  feet,  and  a  boring  10  feet  below  that  made.  No 
wjitt^r  being  obtained,  a  diviner  advised  the  driving  of  a  heading 
troui  tlie  shaft  at  a  depth  of  100  feet,  and  water  was  obtained. 
These  two  are  the  only  cases  in  which  geological  advice  was 
sought. 

'  The  danger  arising  from  shallow  wells  in  towns  is  so  thoroughly  recognised 
tliHt  most  persons  used  to  a  water  t^ompany's  supply  would  proha>»ly  look  at  a 
shallow  well  at  a  country  house  as  a  source  of  danger,  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 
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In  " Borderland"  for  October,  1896,  there  is  an  article  on  the 
divining  rod.  It  dwells  upon  the  doings  of  a  diviner  who  first 
discovered  his  powers  in  1893.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  "  he 
has  been  known  to  exhibit  sensitiveness  to  the  presence  of 
water,  afterwards  proved  to  be  as  much  as  250  feet  below  the 
surface."  He  has  now  over  forty  men  in  his  employment,  and 
is  flourishing  in  his  profession  as  water  finder.  The  writer  of 
the  article  in  "  Borderland,"  "  Miss  X,"  who  saw  the  diviner 
dowsing,  says  that,  going  to  the  nearest  hedge,  he  cut  a  small 
forked  branch,  which  chanced  to  be  of  birch,  though  hazel  is 
considered  the  best  wood.  She  remarked  on  this  substitution, 
but  he  replied  laughingly  that,  "in  fact  he  could  do  just  as 
well  without  anv  at  all,  and  that  the  use  of  the  twi^:  was  a 
mere  dramatic  detail  of  the  situation  so  far  6i3  he  personally 
was  concerned."  And  we  learn  that  when  the  original  twig 
broke,  the  diviner  "  entirely  dispensed  with  any  assistance  of 
the  kind,  and  trusted  solely,  he  told  us,  to  the  sensation  ex- 
perienced in  the  hand  and  arm."  We  are  also  informed  that 
this  particular  diviner  "  is  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  *  chQl ' 
when  passing  over  water."  But  when  we  recall  the  assertion 
that  "  he  has  been  known  to  exhibit  sensitiveness  to  the 
presence  of  water,  afterwards  proved  to  be  250  feet  below  the 
surface,"  one  cannot  but  regret  that  he  should  be  so  extremely 
exposed  to  chills.^ 

I  now  proceed  to  a  brief  criticism  of  the  evidence  afforded  by 
tlie  foregoing  cases.  Whatever  may  be  my  conclusions  as  to  the 
value  of  the  evidence,  as  evidence,  in  any  given  case,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  of  the  good  faith  of  the  narrator  or  of  the 
diviner.  I  wish  simply  to  point  out,  as  a  field  geologist,  what 
a]^])ears  to  me  to  be  the  value  of  these  cases  as  evidence  of 
abnormal  powers  on  the  part  of  the  water  diviner,  not  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  their  existence. 

To  begin  with  the  rod,  and  its  movement  in  the  hands  of  the 
diviner,  the  evidence  seems  to  nie  to  point  to  the  conclusion  thus 
stated  l>y  Mr.  Pease,  in  the  article  already  mentioned. 

"  Diviners  always  tell  us  they  are  certain  they  are  not  moving 
the  rod,  and  even  that  they  attempt  to  restrain  its  action.  No 
doubt  they  are  perfectly  honest.  But  anyone  who  has  had  the 
smallest  experience  in  psychical  research  is  aware  that  such 
statements  have  no  value  whatever.  We  know  by  experience 
what  care  and  study  are  required  to  discover  whether  our  own 
hands  are  conspiring  to  deceive  our  intellects.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  surprised  to  find  that  honest  dowsers  are  easily 
deceived  by  the  unconscious  actions  of  their  own  muscles." 

*  Some  additional  captit  in  which  this  di>iner  was  emplojed  are  giren  in 
*'  Borderland  "  for  Januarj,  1897,  pp.  91-2. 
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Then,  it  seems  evident  from  the  remark  of  the  diviner  in  the 
case  last  mentioned,  and  from  the  survey  of  the  ground,  without 
his  rod,  made  by  the  diviner  in  the  example  reported  by 
Professor  Sollas,  that  the  rod  is  now  felt  to  be  necessary  by  the 
diviner,  only  as  the  cowl  is  necessary  to  the  monk.  Doubtless 
it  was  once  thought  essential  in  a  very  different  fashion.  We 
have  seen  that  it  was,  and  is,  not  invariably  of  the  same  shape, 
or  held  in  the  same  way.  Yet  we  also  learn  that  the  most 
usual  rod  is  a  forked  twig,  the  ends  of  the  two  limbs  being  held 
by  tlie  operator,  and  the  fragment  of  the  main  stem  projecting  in 
front.  This, seems  to  me  curious,  as  being  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  way  in  which  a  forked  rod  would  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
warding  off  the  effects  of  the  "  evil  eye"  by  persons  fearing  that 
influence.  Conversely  it  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  this 
way  of  handling  the  rod,  when  searching  for  water,  was  once 
considered  the  best,  because  that  most  likely  to  make  the  holder 
specially  sensitive  to  the  watery  or  metallic  influences  which 
were  not  feared  but  desired. 

In  accounts  of  the  finding  of  water  by  a  diviner  nothing 
strikes  me  as  more  strange  than  the  way  in  which  water  found 
at  a  certain  depth  is  usually  styled  "  a  spring."  On  looking  at 
the  list  of  cases  given  as  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Pease's  paper  I 
read,  "  Strong  spring  at  30  feet,"  while  of  the  next  case  it  is 
remarked,  "  Spring  found  at  37  feet."  And,  looking  at  the  list 
generally,  it  becomes  evident  that  "  spring  "  is  used  simply  as 
the  equivalent  of  "  water."  But  neitlier  in  an  ordinary  English 
dictionary  nor  in  a  manual  of  geology  do  we  find  the  term 
*'  si)ring  "  applied  to  water,  except  when  it  emerges  as  a  natural 
fountain  from  the  rocks  through  which  it  has  been  flowing 
umlerground.  To  call  water  found  on  sinking  to  a  depth  of 
oO  feet  a  "spring"  is  therefore  not  only  to  use  a  highly  incorrect 
word,  but  to  foster  thoroughly  i'alse  notions  as  to  the  way  in 
which  water  acts  when  underground.  For  it  seems  to  imply 
tliiit  just  as  obvious  springs  occur  at  irregular  intervals,  without 
any  apparent  reason  for  tbeir  existence  at  the  particular  spots 
w  here  they  are  seen,  so  underground  water  becomes  concentrated 
at  certain  points  beneath  the  surface,  and  is  obtainable  only  by 
tlie  man  who  can  hit  those  particular  spots.  And  these  spote 
are  supposed  to  be  extremely  numerous  in  certain  very  limited 
areas.  Thus  Mr.  Pease  says  in  the  account  of  one  of  the 
experiments  (already  mentioned)  which  he  and  some  friends 
made  with  a  diviner : — "  He  first  walked  about  the  garden  and 
lields  and  located  numerous  springs.  We  then  blindfolded  him 
and  took  him  over  the  same  ground,  but  the  springs  were  so 
plentiful  that  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain  whether  he  found 
them  again."     In  the  case  on  which  Professor  Sollas  reports,  he 
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naturally  remarks  that  the  underground  water  was  diffused 
throughout  the  alluvium.  But  the  diviner  evidently  thought  it 
concentrated  at  a  certain  spot  and  absent  15  feet  away.  And 
the  narrators  of  the  various  accounts  mentioned  evidently 
accept  the  view  of  the  diviners  as  to  the  mode  of  occurrence 
of  water  undei-ground.  Consequently  a  diviner  who  "locates 
a  spring  "  at  a  spot  where  there  is  a  similar  amount  of  water 
at  nearly  the  same  depth  over  a  radius  of  hundreds  of  yards 
around,  seems  to  be  supposed  to  have  performed  a  feat  as  great 
as  though  he  had  discovered  the  exact  position  of  a  jar  full 
of  ancient  coins,  known  to  have  been  buried  somewhere  in  that 
parish  two  or  three  centuries  ago. 

Indeed,  the  prevalence  of  this  view  as  to  the  occurrence  of 
underground  water  seems  to  make  a  brief  and  general  account 
of  its  real  "  behaviour  "  desirable. 

When  rain  falls  upon  rocks  almost  impermeable,  most  of  it 
finds  its  wav  into  the  brooks  and  rivers  of  the  district  and  but 
little  sinks  into  the  ground.  But  if  it  falls  upon  permeable 
rocks  such  as  sand,  gravel,  sandstone  or  limestone,  much  sinks 
in.  It  percolates  easily  and  evenly  through  sand  and  gravel, 
and  passes  through  sandstones  and  limestones  mainly  along  the 
lines  of  jointing  and  bedding.  Where  a  permeable  rock  rests 
upon  an  impermeable  one  and  both  are  lying  nearly  flat,  the  rain 
sinking  through  the  upper  rock  will  be  found  diffused  pretty 
evenly  througli  its  lower  beds,  at  nearly  the  same  level.  When 
])oth  rocks  are  dipping  in  the  same  direction,  water  falling  upon 
the  upper  one  tends  to  flow  downwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
dip  and  to  appear  as  springs  where  the  rock  is  saturated  to  a 
point  above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  lime- 
stones, which  are  acted  upon  chemically  by  rain,  very  irregular 
hollows  are  often  formed,  so  that  the  descent  of  water  through 
them  is  often  largely  by  means  of  underground  channels  of 
considerable  size,  and  the  water  emerges  rather  as  bi*ooks  than 
as  mere  springs,  as  in  the  district  around  Settle  in  Yorkshire. 
Springs  also  tend  to  exist  here  and  there  along  the  course  of 
**  faults,"  or  dislocations  of  the  strata,  which  bring  a  rock  of  one 
kind  side  by  side  with  a  rock  of  another.  It  is  common  when 
wat^r  has  not  been  found  in  a  limestone  at  a  depth  at  which  it 
might  fairly  be  expected,  to  make  headings  from  the  shaft  in 
order  to  tap  joints  and  fissures  not  crossing  the  shaft.  This 
was  done  successfully  in  one  of  the  cases  I  have  mentioned  (No. 
34)  at  the  suggestion  of  a  diviner,  who  thereby  showed  his 
knowledge  of  the  course  usually  pursued  by  geologists  under 
similar  circumstances. 

The  nearest  approximation  to  what  might  be  called  an  under- 
ground spring  is  the  state  of  things  in  which  an  artesian  well 
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can  be  aucceasfiilly  sunk.  lu  such  cases  the  rocka  dip  ao  as  lu 
fonn  a  broad  area  shaped  like  a  shallow  basiu,  permeable  rooks 
torminiT  the  surface  towards  the  rim  of  the  basin,  and  being 
covered  towanls  its  centre  by  impermeable  strata.  Tbea  the 
permeable  rocks  will  become  saturated  witlt  water  towards  tlic 
the  centre  and  dry  to  a  considerable  depth  towai'ds  the  rim  of 
the  basin.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  overlying  ini- 
penneable  bed.s  are  pierced  through  towards  the  centre  of  the 
Iiiisin,  and  the  underlying  permeable  rocka  entered,  the  water 
satuiating  the  latter  will  rise  to  a  couaidemble  height  in  the 
sinking  or  buriug.  sometimea  I'eaohing  the  surface.  But 
artesiiin  wells  have  been  made  corauiou  only  Ijy  the  growth  of 
geological  knowledge,  and  are  obviously  not  sinkings  in  which 
sensitiveness  to  the  proximity  of  water  can  be  of  any  assistanue. 
And  I  can  tindfow  recorJs  of  the  sinking  of  deep  ones  at  a  date 
earlier  than  the  year  1840,  though  many  have  been  made  mon- 
recently.  Indeed  the  demand  for  water  from  deep  wcUn,  on 
account  of  its  superior  purity  aud  safety,  is  a  reiiuiremcnt  at 
leiist  equally  rei:eut. 

It  may  be  wcuth  adding  that  the  area  within  which  an  artesian 
well  may  be  suc'essfully  sunk  is  to  be  measured  by  acres  ov 
squai-e  miles  not  by  atiuure  feet  or  yards. 

But  ii'  we  turn  our  aLtention  (for  example)  to  the  sites  of  the 
old  towns  and  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  Lea,  we 
find  tliat  they  owe  their  positions  mainly  to  the  pi'eseuce  there 
of  a  bed  of  old  liver  gravel,  high  enough  to  be  alwve  the  reach 
(if  Hoods,  and  affordiui;  a  water  supply  attainable  by  means  of 
pumps.  A  glance  at  the  maps  of  tlie  Geological  Survey  which 
nIiow  the  drift,  or  superficial  beds,  will  at  once  demonstrate  this 
tact.  There  we  see  that  though  what  is  now  T/mtlou  has  spread 
over  v.irious  fomiatioTis,  the  ancient  "  City  "  is  on  river  gravel. 
Looking  up  the  valley  of  the  Lea  we  see  on  the  west  aide  of 
that  stream,  from  Tottenham  to  Hoddesdon,  an  alnjost  con- 
tinuous series  of  populous  villages.  Oppasite  them  on  the 
Essex  side  is  but  one  old  town,  Waltham  Abbey.  And  the 
reason  for  this  distribution  of  population  is  evidently  the  fact 
that  on  the  west  side  of  the  Lea  thei-e  is  a  broad  continuous 
sheet  of  river  gravel,  while  on  the  eastern  bank  there  is  bare 
LiHidou  clay  (from  which  no  water  can  be  obtained)  except  at 
Waltham  Abbey,  where  a  patch  of  river  gravel  appears. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  while  geology  as  a  science  can 
hanily  lie  said  to  be  a  century  old,  there  must  have  existed 
from  verj  early  times  a  knowledge,  of  a  purely  practical  kind, 
of  the  surface  beds  of  a  locality  and  their  water  bearing 
properties,  or  the  reverse.  When  the  general  geological 
structure  of  a  district  and  the  relations  of  its  rocks  to  those  of 
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other  districts  were  utterly  unknown,  there  must  have  been 
many  men  who  knew  that  gravel  made  a  good  site  for  a  settle- 
ment, and  that  it  was  useless  to  expect  to  obtain  water  from 
a  thick  clay.  And  such  men,  if  transported  to  another  district, 
as  different  from  their  own  as  a  chalk  country  from  a  coal- 
field, in  geological  age  and  structure,  would  soon  find  them- 
selves almost  as  much  at  home  among  the  surface  beds  there  as 
among  their  own.  For  tlie  deposits  of  one  river  valley  have 
a  strong  general  resemblance  to  those  of  another,  and  super- 
ficial gravels  or  clays,  at  a  higher  level,  naturally  tend  to 
show  the  same  contours,  and  to  produce  vegetation  lesembling 
that  of  beds  of  the  same  kind  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles 
away.  A  thick  clay  of  one  geological  age  makes  a  soil  like 
that  of  another  of  a  very  difi'erent  period,  and  similar  trees 
are  likely  to  flourish  on  each.  While  where  water-bearing 
beds  of  any  age  form  the  surface,  and  their  dip  makes  them 
dry  at  their  greatest  elevation  and  full  of  water  at  their  lowest, 
the  visible  changes  of  various  kinds  accompanying  this  lack  or 
abundance  of  water  are  as  obvious  to  the  water  diviner  as  they 
can  be  to  the  most  skilled  geologist,  who  often  takes  little 
inlerest  in  water  questions  of  this  kind. 

Indeed,  while  this  ancient  practical  knowledge  of  the  best 
spots  at  which  to  obUiin  water  at  no  great  depth  from  the  l)ed8 
forming  the  surface,  and  especially  from  those  which  overlie 
indifferently  other  formations  of  various  ages,  has  never  waned, 
tlje  rise  of  geology  as  a  science  tended  to  draw  away  attention 
from  these  superficial  beds  to  those  of  older  date.  An  example 
of  this  tendency  is  well  illustrated  in  the  maps  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales.  Having  been  primarily  in- 
tended to  assist  mining  enterprise  by  showing  the  respective 
ages  of  the  various  geological  formations,  their  relations  to  each 
<»ther,  and  their  distribution  throughout  the  country,  superficial 
beds  were  for  many  years  almost  entirely  ignored.  Indeed,  in 
mining  districts,  geological  maps  which  omit  superficial  "  drifts" 
are  generally  prefeml>le,  as  to  map  them  is  to  obscure  more  or 
less  the  general  structure  of  the  district,  and  the  disix)sition  of 
the  older  and  more  important  rocks.  lUit  it  gradually  became 
ol)vious  that  in  agric^iltural  districts  like  the  eastern  counties, 
which  were  among  the  latest  to  be  geologically  surveyed,  the 
"drift "  formed  ninst  of  the  surface  not  merelv  for  4  or  5  feet,  but 
(»ften  to  a  thickness  of  more  than  50  feet.  And  drift  maps  of 
the  eastern  counties,  as  of  other  districts,  may  now  be  obtained. 
P>ut  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  ignoring  of  the  drift  in 
the  earlier  ma[)s  of  such  a  district  as  Xorlblk,  Suffolk  and 
Essex  must  have  tended  to  make  residents  in  those  counties 
tliink  that  as  regards  water  supply  for  private  houses,  and  for 
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persons  who  could  not  go  to  the  expense  of  a  deep  well, 
geology  could  offer  no  help.  In  a  paper  in  the  "Essex 
Naturalist,"  for  January- May,  1894,*  Mr.  Greorge  Day  mentions 
three  cases  in  which  water  diviners  have  recently  been  con- 
sulted in  North  Essex,  the  earliest  of  the  three  having  been  in 
1891.  And  on  consulting  the  (geological  Survey  maps  of 
Essex,  I  learn  from  the  drift  editions  that  the  surface  in  each 
case  consists  of  the  uppermost  member  of  the  Glacial  Drift,  the 
impermeable  Boulder  Clay,  which  forms  the  surface  rock  every- 
where in  that  part  of  Essex  except  where  the  underlying  sand 
and  gravel  of  the  Glacial  period  is  exposed  in  the  fla^s  of 
the  valleys  of  the  rivers  and  streams  intersecting  the  Boulder 
Clay  plateau.  Of  course,  in  such  circumstances,  water  is 
usually  obtained  at  a  moderate  depth — averaging  from  20  to  40 
feet — on  sinking  through  the  Boulder  Clay  to  the  underlying 
gravel.  And  as  the  towns  and  villages  north  of  Chelmsford 
and  between  Braintree  and  Bishop  Stortford — ^the  district 
about  which  the  diviners  gave  advice — generally  lie  in  the 
valleys,  on  Glacial  Gravel,  and  these  valleys  are  very  numerous 
thereabouts,  it  is  a  district  offering  as  few  difficulties  to  any 
practical  water-finder  or  well-sinker  as  can  be  imagined. 

A  still  more  recent  case  of  the  search  for  water  in  Essex  by 
means  of  the  divining  rod  is  reported  in  the  "East  Anglian 
Daily  Times"  of  December  17th,  1896,  and  in  the  "Braintree 
and  Booking  Advertiser  "  of  December  16th.  The  account  in 
the  latter  journal,  being  the  more  detailed,  is  given  here. 

^^  Searching  for  Water  with  the  Divining  Rod. 

^^  Success  of  an  Expert  at  ToUeshunt  Knights. 

*^  The  ToUeshunt  Knights  Parish  Council,  which  has  been  urged  by  the 
Maldou  Rural  District  Council  for  some  time  past  to  provide  a  supply  of 
water  for  the  parish,  recently  resolved  to  applv  to  Mr.  H.  Bacon,  of 
Newport,  Essex,  an  expert  with  the  divining  roa.  Mr.  Bacon  has  been 
very  succeasful  in  other  parts  of  the  county  in  finding  water,  and  his 
services  in  this  instince  were  sought  mainly  through  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  F.  Blyth,  who  had  heard  through  his  brother-in-law  (Mr.  Daniells, 
of  Doiiyland),  of  the  ex|>ert's  achievements  in  finding  water  with  the  hazel 
twior.  Several  members  of  the  Parish  Council  and  residents  at  ToUeshunt 
D'Arcy  and  the  neighbourhood  met  Mr.  Bacon  on  Friday.  The  party  was 
niider  the  leadership  of  Mr.  F.  BIyth.  A  number  of  spots  in  ToUeshunt 
Knights  ])arish  were  tried  without  success;  but  eventually  the  first  indica- 
tions of  the  presence  of  water  were  given  by  the  rod  in  Mr.  J.  Postford's 
field.  The  way  in  which  the  twigs  turned  up  astonished  the  ou-lookers, 
xome  of  them  holding  Mr.  Bacon's  hands,  fingers,  and  wrists,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  deception.  Watching  his  compass,  the  expert  decided  that 
tlie  c(nu^e  to  take  was  towards  Stock  House  Farm.  Continuing  towards 
Paternoster  Ueath,  at  the  top  of  Park-lane,  he  was  again  successful,  so 

*  "  Notes  on  Essex  Dialect  and  Folk-lore,  with  some  account  of  the  Difiniog 
Rod." 
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much  so  indeed  that  Mr.  Bljth  suggested  this  was  a  likely  spot  for  a 
water  supply.  This  supply  was  traced  for  some  considerable  distance  to 
the  rear  of  Bam  HalL  Mr.  Bacon  having  exhausted  his  stock  of  twigs,  a 
move  was  made  to  Manifold  Wycke  Y^ood,  where  a  fresh  supply  was 
obtained.  Arriving  on  the  top  of  Barn  Hall-hill  right  in  the  centre  of 
the  road,  the  twio^  again  denoted  the  presence  of  water,  this  stream  being 
traced  through  Manifold  Wick  on  to  the  side  of  the  hill  immediately 
opposite,  and  within  150  yards  of  the  front  door  of  ToUeshunt  Knights 
Rectory.  From  near  this  spot  it  is  suggested  that  water  could  easily  be 
carried  to  Salcot,  where  the  only  supply  is  from  rainfall  Mr.  Bacon,  the 
expert,  is  a  carpenter  by  trade." 

In  the  district  south-west  of  Colchester,  around  ToUeshunt 
D'Arcy  and  ToUeshunt  Knii^'hts,  a  wat^r  supply  may  be  obtained, 
either  by  sinking  through  the  London  clay  (which  forms  most  of 
the  surface)  to  the  lower  Tertiary  beds  or  the  Chalk,  or  by  means 
of  a  shallow  weU  in  the  superficial  gi-avel.  A  supply  from  the 
Chalk  may  be  had  only  at  a  depth  of  from  300  to  400  feet.  On 
ihe  other  hand  the  superficial  gmvel  exists  only  in  patches  of 
variable  size  and  thickness  which  here  and  there  cap  the  higher 
ground.  A  glance  at  the  Geological  Survey  map  (48  S.W.) 
shows  that  ToUeshunt  D'Arcy  and  ToUeshunt  Major  both  stand 
upon  gravel  outliers  of  considerable  size,  but  no  deposit  appears 
above  the  London  clay  at  ToUeshunt  Knights,  which  stands 
on  high  ground  on  which  a  capping  of  gravel  or  loam,  or  some 
mixture  of  the  two,  mi«iht  be  expected.  Mr.  W.  H.  Dalton, 
in  the  brief  memoir  describing  the  geology  of  48  S.W.  mentions 
( ireat  Wigborough  as  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  gravel  is  to 
he  found  on  the  hill  tops,  but  says  nothing  about  ToUeshunt 
Knights.  And  though,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  no  gravel 
is  mapped  there,  I  notice  on  the  old  ordnance  map  used  by  the 
geological  surveyors  the  w(»r(ls  "  Wigborough  Sj  wrings,"  between 
Barn  Hall  and  Manifold  Wick,  about  the  middle  of  the  course 
taken  by  the  water  seekers  between  J]arn  Hall  and  ToUeshunt 
Knights  Rectory.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  diviner  of 
to-day  only  recognised  what  had  been  noticed  by  earlier 
inhabitants  of  the  district  many  years,  perhaps  centuries, 
ago.  And  it  suggests  the  existence  of  a  water-bearing  deposit 
at  ToUesliunt  Knights,  above  the  London  clay,  which  has  not 
been  mapped  as  gravel  because  ic  consists  of  a  variable  mixture 
of  loam  and  gravel  or  sand. 

On  January  4th,  1897,  I  visited  ToUeshunt  Knights,  going 
from  London  to  Kelvedon,  the  nearest  railway  station,  and 
walking  thence  over  Tiptree  Heath.  At  Tiptree  Heath  the 
Hattened  contour  of  the  ground,  which  is  seen  where  the 
London  clay  is  covered  by  boulder  clay,  gravel,  sand  or  loam, 
is  very  obvious ;  large  pits  close  to  the  road  showing  that  the 
Ueposit  in   this  case  is  gravel.     A  vaUej  of   no  great  depth 
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intervenea  between  the  liigli  ground  nf  Tiptree  Heatli  and  tliat 
of  Tollesliunt  Kniglits.  On  approaching  the  last-named  place 
it  is  seen  to  be  a  very  thinly  popuhited  parish  in  which  there 
are  only  a  few  scattered  houses.  It  also  becomes  evident  that 
the  high  gronnd  enclosed  between  the  loads  diverging,  on  the 
one  hand  to  Virley  and  Saleot,  niid  on  the  other  to  the  rectory 
and  church  of  Tolleshunt  Knights,  has  a  flattened  contour 
indicating  the  presence  there  of  some  surface  dt;po3it  above  the 
London  clay.  At  Tiptree  Heath,  as  we  have  seen,  this  surface 
deposit  is  evidently  f^rave!,  but  I  could  see  no  sections  in  that 
of  Tolleshunt  Kiii;;his.  The  route  taken  by  the  diviner  along 
the  edge  of  the  high  ground  between  Uarn  Hall  and  the- rectory 
is  precisely  that  which  would  be  taken  by  any  field  geologist 
wishing  to  know  if  much  water  came  out  of  the  surface  deposit 
at  its  junction  witli  the  London  clay  ;  a  previous  inspection  of 
the  contours  of  the  ground  capping  the  plateau  having  shown 
the  existence  there  of  beds  uf  some  kind  overlying  the  London 
clay. 

In  short,  the  details  of  those  cases  in  which  sufficient 
geological  informatiou  is  gjveu  to  allow  of  their  discusssion 
reveal  nothing  in  the  diviner  hut  the  practical  intoimation 
and  shrewdness  in  watt-r-finiing  wiiich  were  probably  more 
common  than  they  ai-e  in  the  days  when  slialiow  wells  were 
freely  used  not  only  for  the  supply  of  isolated  houses  in  the 
country,  but  throughout  our  largest  towns.  I  have  been 
unable  to  detect  any  unquestionable  signs  of  abnormal  sen- 
sitiveness to  the  proximity  of  underground  water  in  any  of 
the  cases  considered,  and  have  noted  much  tending  to  show 
that  a  supposed  feeling  of  that  kind  was  really  unconscious 
self-deception.  For  Lady  Milbanke  was  evidently  deceived  by 
her  sensations,  and  we  learned  from  Professor  Sollaa'  report 
that  the  diviner  felt  the  nearness  of  water  at  one  spot  on 
an  alluvial  flat,  tiinl  its  absence  a  few  feet  away,  the  result 
showing  that  it  was  equally  near  in  both  plices.  And  in  the 
'inly  other  scientific  experiments,  those  of  Mr,  Pease  and  his 
friends,  the  diviner,  when  blindfolded,  did  not  feel  the  proximity 
of  water  at  the  same  spots  at  which  previously  his  rod  had 
moved.  Again,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  recorded  of  one  diviner, 
that  "he  has  been  known  to  exhibit  sensitiveness  to  the 
presence  of  water  afterwards  proved  to  be  as  much  as  250  feet 
b.'low  the  surfiice"("  Borderland,"  October,  1896,  p.  429).  And 
i'.s  the  same  diviner  is  "conscious  of  a  feeling  of  chill  when 
pa.ssiug  over  water"  (p.  432),  his  sensations  must  in  most  parts 
iif  the  country  receive  so  many  violent  shocks  as  to  be  utterly 
untrustworthy. 

Yet   we   find   Mr.  Pease  and  his   friends,   in   spite   of   the 
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result  of  their  own  experiments,  thinking  that  the  evidence 
mentioned,  but  not  capable  of  being  tested,  showing  the  iSnding 
of  water  by  diviners,  demonstrates  that  their  power  "  does  not 
depend  on  geolocjical  or  quasi -geological  knowledge  or  instinct." 
But  as  this  conclusion  evidently  results  from  the  experimenters 
sharing  the  peculiar  views  of  the  diviners  as  to  the  distribution 
of  underground  water,  I  need  only  add  that  the  necessity  of 
discussing  the  subject  from  a  geologist's  point  of  view  is 
thereby  demonstrated.  It  is  evident  also  that  the  nature  of  the 
distribution  of  underground  water  makes  the  demonstration  of 
any  abnormal  sensitiveness  to  its  proximity  on  the  part  of 
a  diviner  almast  an  impossibility.  And,  as  a  field  geologist,  it 
seems  to  me  almost  impossible  to  select  any  locality  in  which 
the  question  could  be  tested.  If  the  discovery  of  water  at  a 
certam  depth  were  equivalent  as  evidence  to  the  discovery  of  a 
jar  full  of  ancient  coins,  in  implying  the  hitting  or  missing  of 
a  definite  8|X)t  of  small  size,  of  which  there  was  no  surface 
indication,  then  there  would  be  no  need  for  these  remarks. 
Special  powers  on  the  part  of  the  diviner  might  then  be  freely 
conceded. 

At  the  same  time,  though  the  availa])le  evidence  seems  to  me 
to  suggest  no  qualities  on  the  part  of  the  diviner  beyond 
practical  shrewdness  and  a  good  eye  for  indications  of  the 
presence  or  nearness  of  water  in  surface  rocks,  and  of  their 
water-bearing  properties  or  the  reverse,  I  am  far  from  wishing 
to  de])reciate  the  value  of  the  services  he  often  renders.  His 
practical  merits  in  pointing  out  where  water  may  be  found  at  a 
moderate  depth  for  the  supply  of  isolated  houses  are  in  no  way 
counterbalanced  by» unsound  theories  as  to  the  way  in  which 
underground  water  is  distributed,  or  by  the  fact  that  his 
mysterious  rod  can  be  looked  upon  only  as  a  badge,  equivalent 
to  the  wig  or  white  cravat  of  more  learned  professiona 

Appendix  I. 

The  subject  of  the  divining  rod  being  evidently  one  likely  to 
be  discussed  in  "Notes  and  (>uerie*s,"  I  looked  through  the 
volumes  of  that  journal  from  its  beginning  in  November,  1849, 
to  the  end  of  18l)G,  and  found  it  mentioned  at  various  dates,  as 
shown  below.  At  the  end  of  every  six  years  or  twelve  volumes, 
a  new  "  series  *'  of  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  begins : — 


Ist  Series, 

vol.  viii,  293,  350,  479,  62a 

(1853.) 

»        » 

„      IX,  386. 

>»        » 

„       X,  18,  155,  449,  467. 

»         »» 

.,      xi,  19,  93. 

»        )> 

„     xii,  226. 

Diviner  andhis  Hud  in  the.  Seairh/Q,-  Wata: 

43.     (January— June,  11556.) 

Nctliiug. 
12.    (June— December,  18T3.) 


2nd  Series,  vol.     i,  243.     (Januarj 
"    '  Nctliiug. 


„  vi,  li),  33.  106.  160,  210,  237. 

„         ^  s,  235.  318,  35ft. 

„  xi,  167. 

6lh     „        „  iij,  S36. 

„        „  vi,325. 

7th      „        „  viii,  186, 2.56. 

„  ii,  214,  243,  338. 

Sth     „        „  iii,  107. 

„         „         „  ix,  266,  335,  415.     (January— June.  1P9B.) 

The  first  mention  uf  ilie  divining  rod  in  "  Notes  and  Qmjrii-^  " 
is  in  the  uumber  for  September  24th,  1853  (vol.  viii,  293).  (In 
p.  350  of  the  same  volumo,  and  ou  pp.  623,  624,  the  Kntton- 
Milbanke  experiment  jb  alluded  to,  also  in  vol.  s,  pp.  18,  Ihh, 
450.  The  writer  in  vol.  viii,  pp.  623-:i4,  says  that  Dr.  Huttoii 
disbelieved  in  the  diviiiini,'  lod  till  "h  lady  of  quality,  who 
herself  possessed  tlie  faculty,  called  upon  him  and  gave  him 
experimental  proof,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woolwich,  that 
water  was  discoverable  by  tiiat  means.  This  Dr.  Huttoii 
afterwards  publicly  acknowledged."  It  ia  somewhat  singular 
to  find  the  interest  in  the  divining  rod  shown  in  1853-55. 
succeeded  by  a  period  of  about  seventeen  years,  1856-1373. 
during  which  nothing  on  this  subject  appears.  Wince  1873 
it  luis  attracted  attention  from  time  to  time  as  new  experiment!! 
Iiave  tended  to  revive  discussion  upon  it 

The  "Times"  of  October  6th,  1882.  contained  an  article  on 
the  divining  rod,  and  letters  thereon  appeared  in  that  jouruul 
on  October  8th,  16th  and  24th,  1882.  The  subject  w'lis  dis- 
cussed in  the  "  Standard."  December  25th,  28tb,  29th  and  3lst, 
1888,  and  January  lat,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  12th,  1889,  Also 
February  24th,  1890. 

The  •'  Pall  Mall  Gazette"  of  January  25th,  1807,  contains  an 
article  on  the  divining  rod,  in  which  the  writer,  after  mentioning 
various  cases. including  the  very  recent  experiment  at  ToUeshnnt 
Knights,  concludes  with  the  following  remarks  on  diviners  of  ilia 
present  day: — 

"  Adioiip  those  who  now  make  uae  of  tlie  divioing  rod,  hardly  any  ta-n 
persons  seem  to  employ  the  same  nignB  for  indicating  the  preseuce  of 
water.  In  the  hands  of  one  'dowser'  the  twig  will  bend  opwardK,  (ii 
those  of  another  downwards ;  while  in  the  case  of  a  third  it  will  spi  in^- 
about  in  a  most  amazing  fashion.  The  hazel  branch  is  usually  cut  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  'fork  '  at  one  end  ;  but  while  some  luen  will 
hiild  the  proDgs  of  the  fork  against  the  balls  of  their  thumbs  and  (lii'd 
liiigers,  utliers  will  slip  one  prong  uuder  the  little  linger  and  let  the  vest 
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of  the  stick  balance  on  the  hack  of  the  hand.  Any  movement  of  the 
stick,  apart  from  that  nece8v<itated  by  its  being  carried  from  place  to 
place,  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  water  and  without  volition 
on  the  part  of  the  diviner.  lu  some  instances  the  *  dowser'  has  professed 
to  be  unable  to  carry  out  his  experiments  satisfactorilv  unless  absolate 
silence  was  preserved  by  those  about  him,  while  one  oM  tfiviner  invariably 
refused  to  pursue  his  investigations  where  it  was  possible  for  any  one  to 
observe  him.  In  this  latter  case  the  art  of  divination  must  have  been 
considerably  simplified.  Divining  experts  have  also  differed  as  to  the 
hour  best  suited  for  their  tests,  some  preferring  early  morn,  others 
midday,  and  yet  others  the  dead  of  night. 

**  In  1893  there  died,  in  a  remote  North  Norfolk  hamlet,  an  old  wood- 
man who  was  looked  upon  as  an  exceptionally  skilled  manipulator  of  the 
divining  rod.  During  his  latter  years  he  lived  in  a  small  lath-and- plaster 
walled  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  a  scanty  coppice,  from  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  cut  his  hazel  twigs.  Until  he  became  too  old  and  feeble  to 
move  far  from  his  home,  he  would  frequently  m^ke  long  journeys  into 
distant  counties  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  hidden  springs  of  water.  It 
always  pit- ased  him  to  pose  as  a  somewhat  mysterious  character,  and  when 
he  thought  he  wa-9  observed  he  would  come  to  a  standstill  on  the  public 
road  and  go  through  all  kinds  of  queer  antics  to  the  amazement — and 
often  to  the  amusement — of  his  beholders.  He  lived  quite  alone,  and  it 
was  only  when  seized  with  his  final  illness  that  he  would  permit  any  one 
to  pass  the  threshold  of  his  cottage,  though  there  was  no  obvious  reason 
why  he  should  have  been  so  particular  in  this  respect.  Questioned  once 
as  to  his  supposed  skill  with  the  rod,  he  professed  himself  quite  unable 
to  understand  it ;  but  he  maintaine<l  that  there  was  no  deception  in  any 
of  the  experiments  he  had  conducted,  and  that,  with  one  exception,  they 
had  proved  successful.  The  finding  of  water,  he  said,  'came  natural' 
to  him,  and,  providing  he  had  his  hazel  stick  with  him,  he  could  tell 
whenever  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  spring  as  he  walked  along 
the  road." 

In  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  of  February  13th  appeared  the 
following  article : — 

"  The  Divining  Rod,    By  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill. 

"  Some  few  days  ago  I  saw  in  the  *  Pall  Mall  Gazette'  an  article  some- 
what doubtinar  the  efficacy  of  the  <Hvining  rod  for  finding  water.  I  think 
I  a-n  in  a  position  to  prove  its  efficaciousness.  In  one  of  the  many  lovely 
])«»rtions  of  Sussex,  between  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Eastlxmrne,  there  is  a 
nn^st  beautiful  old  house,  at  Mayfield,  ouce  the  palace  of  Sir  Thomas 
( Ji-esham,  where  he  was  knighted  by  the  Virgin  Queen,  and  where  St 
Dunstan,  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  oft^n  came,  and  where  are  still 
])rest'rved  the  veritable  tongs  with  which  the  said  St.  Dunstan  assaulted 
the  devil's  nose  when  he  came  to  offer  him  many  evil  things.  It  is  now 
the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Oiild,  and  as  such  commands  respect  and 
reverence  everywhere.  As  in  most  parts  of  Sussex,  wat^r  is  wanting, 
an«l  the  lady  superior  bethought  herself  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  an  expert 
to  try  and  solve  the  difficulty.  They  sent  for  a  gentleman  from  the 
North,  who  had  discovered  that  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  divining 
where  water  was  to  be  found.  He  was  invited  to  explore  the  grounds 
of  the  old  palace,  and  he  went  with  one  of  the  nuns  over  the  neighbouring 
meadows  and  pointed  out  several  places  where  water  would  be  found  ana 
t^r  direction  where  the  underground  sprin*/  flowed.  He  nsed  no  divining 
lod,  but  simply  walked  over  the  ground,  and  when  asketl  what  he  exj>eri- 
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enced  to  cause  him  to  say  that  there  was  water  below,  he  said  he  could 
not  explain  exactly  what  he  felt,  but  that  it  was  somethiug  like  a  cramp 
in  his  back,  that  the  sensation  was  a  painful  one,  and  that  it  made  him  iU 
if  he  continued  the  process  for  any  length  of  time.  He  also  said  he  could 
not  tell  whbtber  the  water  was  near  the  surface  or  below ;  he  had  not 
had  dutiicieiit  experience  to  detect  the  difference.  The  authorities  of 
Mayfield  were  not  sufficiently  convinced  to  begin  operations,  but  were  so 
far  impressed  as  to  determine  to  call  in  the  aid  of  another  expert.  He 
came,  and  strangely  enough  to  those  who  doubt  the  faculty,  he  selected 
the  same  spots  and  pointed  out  the  direction  of  the  flowing  water  the  saine 
as  the  gentleman  hm.  previously  don&  The  expert  went  into  a  species  of 
convulsion,  shook  and  trembled  at  the  spot^  he  considered  to  be  over  the 
water,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  stronger  the  convulsion  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  water  below.  He  used  the  spring  of  a  watch  as  his 
divining  rod.  I  don't  know  if  he  considered  this  a  necessity.  Having 
decided  to  bore  for  water  at  a  point  indicated,  and  where  the  expert 
considered  the  water  to  be  near  the  surface,  they  found  it  at  a  deptn  of 
30  feet,  but  for  several  rea^ns  the  spot  was  afterwards  abandoned  for  one 
nearer  the  house,  which  both  amateur  and  expert  considered  a  favourable 

{losition.  Here  again  water  was  found  some  30  feet  below  the  surface, 
mt  as  the  borers  thought  the  supply  insufficient^  they  asain  bored  to  a 
depth  of  270  feet,  the  result  bein^  an  inexhaustible  supply.  The  whole 
of  last  summer  was  vpry  dry  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  yet  the  water 
showed  no  sign  of  falling  off  (though  nearly  all  the  wells  had  given  out), 
but  gave  a  constant  supply,  as  if  unaffected  by  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
surface.  I  must  remark  that,  when  I  went  last  year  to  see  my  friends  of 
the  convent  at  May  field,  I  found  them  in  great  consternation,  as  all  this 
water  was  found  to  be  chalybeate,  with  much  iron,  which  rendered  it 
useless  for  washing  purposes." 

Mayfield  geologically  is  in  the  middle  of  the  district  occupied 
by  the  "Hiustings  Beds/'  wliich  form  the  undulatiug  ground 
l^etween  Tonbridge  and  Hastings,  and  have  a  total  thickness  of 
about  1,000  feet.  They  have  been  grouped  into  four  or  five 
sub-divisions  having  names  such  as  "Tunbridge  Wells  Sand," 
•'  Wadhurst  Clay,"  etc.,  which  imply  that  considerable  thick- 
nesses of  strata,  mainly  sand  and  sandstone,  alternate  with 
others  mainly  clayey.  The  village  of  Mayfield  stands  on 
Tuubridge  Wells  Sand,  and  the  account  in  the  "  Pall  Mall 
(Jazette"  suggests  to  me  that  the  borers  got  water  at  two 
(liftfeient  spots  at  30  feet  owing  to  the  presence  locally  of  a 
clayey  seam  just  below  that  depth,  which  prevented  the  water 
falling  through  the  sandstone  from  sinking  lower.  Naturally  a 
more  copious  supply,  unaffected  by  droughts,  was  obtainable 
Trom  the  lower  beds  of  the  sandy  formation  at  a  depth  of  270 
feet.  But  Mayfield  probably  owes  its  existence  as  a  village 
to  the  })resence  of  the  Tuubridge  Wells  Sand  there  and  the 
])ossibility  of  getting  a  water  supply  from  the  shallow  wells. 
Topley,  in  his  "  Geological  Survey  Memoir,*'^  p.  396,  remarks : — 
''  On  tlie  Hastiugs  Beds  in  Kent  and  Sussex  there  are  ninety- 

»  "  Geology  of  the  Weald." 
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seven,  towns  and  villages,  seventy-nine  of  which  have  sandy 
sites/  Of  course,  in  some  cases,  the  proximity  of  a  stream  has 
furnished  a  clayey  site  with  a  water  supply.  And  here,  as  else- 
where, isolated  farm  houses  existed,  and  now  exist< dependent 
simply  on  ponds  and  rain-water  butts.  But  in  the  district 
occupied  by  the  Hastings  Beds  neither  sandy  nor  clayey 
formations  predominate  to  any  perceptible  degree  as  regards 
the  amount  of  surface  occupied  by  each  of  them,  while  it 
would  be  difficult  to  select  a  site  of  either  kind  lying  more 
than  two  miles  away  from  an  area  covered  by  the  other  kind 
of  rock.  This  makes  the  selection  of  water-bearing  sandy  sites 
the  more  significant. 

In  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  of  February  17th  (1897), 
appeared  a  brief  rejoinder  to  Lady  Dorothy  NeNill  from  the 
writer  of  the  article  on  the  divining  rod  of  January  2oth. 
And  in  the  same  journal,  on  February  20th,  the  following 
case  is  given : — 

"  The  Dicining  Rod. 

"To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Pall  Mall  Gazette.' 

"Sir, — I  venture  to  trouble  j'ou  with  a  short  account  of  my  own  experi- 
ence of  water- tinders  and  their  methods.  We  are  situated  in  Need  wood 
Forest,  on  the  top  of  a  mass  of  marl  thrust  up  between  the  rivers  Dove 
and  Trent.  Our  water  is  derived  from  wells  averaging  from  140  feet  to 
180  feet  deep,  and  owing  to  a  series  of  dry  years  our  supply  has  recently 
been  verv  scanty. 

"Our  \)€st  well  gives  about  4,000  gallons  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
About  three  months  ago  I  sent  for  Mr.  MuUins,  the  well-known  water- 
finder,  who  walked  round  the  property  with  a  small  hazel  wand  or  twig 
in  his  hancb.  Every  now  and  then  the  wand  seemed  to  twitch,  and  he 
indicate<l  that  water  would  be  found  in  these  places,  naming  an  approxi- 
mate depth  and  probable  supply.  At  last  we  came  to  a  field  where  the 
twig  gave  indications  of  a  row  of  springs,  and  Mullins  informe<i  us  that  if 
we  siink  we  should  prolvably  g^'t  a  8upj»ly  of  nearly  40,000  gallons  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  We  have  sunk,  and  at  140  feet  to  150  feet  we  have  a 
most  abundant  supply,  quite  equal  to  what  was  promised,  and  we  expt»ct 
to  get  more  by  driving  adits  right  and  left. 

*'One  curious  thing  was  that  when  the  twig  was  placed  in  another 
person's  hands  turning  towards  the  ground,  on  Mullins  grasping  the 
hands  the  twig  slowly  turned  up ;  but  this  happened  only  with  two 
out  of  four  ]H>rson8  ex|)erimentcd  on.  I  cannot  explain  the  phenomenon, 
but  it  a|)pears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  genuine,  and  ceiiainly  in  my  case  the 
result  has  Injen  very  successful.— I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

"  BURTOH. 

''Fchruanj  18." 

In  this  case  we  learn  that  the  existin<y  supply  was  derived 
from  wells  averaging  from  140  feet  to  180  feet  in  depth,  and 
that  on  sinking  at  another  8])ot  on  the  same  property  water  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  140  feet  to  150  feet.  The  natural  inferences 
seem  to  be  that  the  diviner,  knowing  the  existing  wells  and  their 
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depth,  saw  that  water  would,  in  all  probability,  be  obtainable  at 
a  similar  distance  from  tho  surface  a  few  huiidrad  yards  away. 
And  had  loca!  Rcavcity  of  joints  and  fissvires  resulted  in  a.  scanty 
supply,  mor!.'  would  have  been  obtained  by  the  well-known  ex- 
pedient of  "driving  adits  right  and  left,"  and  a  good  supply 
secured  at  thiit  depth,  after  all. 

In  the  "  Atlienaeum"  of  February  13th,  1897,  there  is  a 
review  of  "  Tlie  Sacred  Tree  "  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Phtlpot  (Miicmillan 
&  Co.).  Mrs.  Pliilpot  is  quo*,ed  by  the  reviewer  as  stating  that 
she  thinks  the  divining  rod  "a  superatition  cognate  to  the  belief 
in  sacred  t^..■or^,"  and  gs  remarking  that,  "it  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  the  credibility  of  their  [the  diviner's]  assertions,  or  to 
formulate  a  Lliuory  to  account  for  their  success,"  The  reviewer 
differs  from  Mra.  Plulpot  on  both  points,  holding  both  that  the 
divining  rod  luis  no  connection  with  tree-worship,  and  that  the 
apparent  sui.'c<.'ss  of  the  diviner  in  so  many  cases  makes  tlie 
ascertain raei  1 1.  of  its  causes  desirable.  He  seems,  however,  to 
think  Lady  X.  (of  the  "Quarterly  Review"  case)  and  lady 
Milbanke  wtTu  two  distinct  persons,  remarking: — "A  I>ady 
Noel  is  quoted  as  a  successful  amateur  dowser.  .  .  .  Lady 
Milbanke,  liymu's  wife's  mother,  also  'dowsed.'  Dr.  Button 
tested  l^dy  Noel  with  succeas." 

There  is  an  article  on  "Tlie  Divining  Rod"  in  "Pearson's 
Magazine"  for  March,  1897,  pp.  302-312.  The  writer  inclines 
to  tlie  belief  that  "the  diviner  transmit*  movement  to  the  rod, 
suidi  movement  being  the  outcome  of  involuntary  nerve-muscular 
contractions  which  are  caused  in  some  pei^ons  by  the  near 
presence  of  runniug  water."  I'ortraita  of  diviners  and  views 
showing  the  scenes  of  their  experiments  are  given,  but  the  small 
scale  of  the  latter  makes  comment  on  them  soinewbat  diflicitlt. 
However,  in  tlie  cose  at  Pembrey,  on  the  South  Wales  Coalfield, 
"  the  face  of  tlie  hill "  looks  to  me  like  the  dip-alope  of  a  sand- 
stone. The  rain  falling  on  this  rock  would  flow  downward  in 
the  direction  of  the  dip,  and  (as  coal-measure  sandstones  are 
seldom  of  any  great  thickness)  a  supply  of  water  at  no  great 
depth  might  naturally  be  expected  in  it  anywhere  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  top  of  the  slope.  And  the  well  appears  to 
be  a  con.siderable  distance  from  the  top.  In  the  case  at  The 
Hendre,  Monmouth,  the  diviner  appears  to  he  searching  for 
water  on  an  alluvial  flat.  But  in  this  instance — if  my  supposi- 
tion is  correct  as  to  the  site — water  would  naturally  be  found 
at  the  same  level  everywhere  (as  in  the  experiment  noted  by 
Professor  Sollas)  and  one  spot  was  as  good  as  another  for  tho 
water-seekers. 

An  anecdote  is  given  of  an  experiment  at  Osterley  Park, 
where  a  paity  of  scientific  men  were  invited  to  witness  the 
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])roceedings  of  a  well-known  diviner.  The  latter  "  indicated  a 
place  or  places  where  water  would,"  he  said,  "  be  found,  and  as 
lie  walked  across  the  land  stakes  were  stuck  in  the  earth  to 
murk  the  track  of  the  hiilden  watxjr."  Then  one  of  the  scientific 
visitors  said  to  the  diviner : — *'  We  will  blindfold  you,  and  you 
shall  start  again,  and  we  will  see  if  you  again  take  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  stakes  in  the  ground."  The  diviner,  however, 
decidedly  refused,  saying : — "  I  didn't  come  here  to  be  blind- 
folded, I  came  here  to  find  water  for  Lord  Jersey,"  and  adding, 
"  I  do  this  to  earn  my  living,  and  if  I  chanced  to  fail  the  second 
time  and  not  keep  to  the  line  of  stakes,  what  would  become  of 
my  reputation,  now  valuable,  with  all  you  scientific  gentlemen 
as  witnesses  to  my  failure  ? " 

In  the  cases  in  which  Air.  Pease  and  his  friends  experimented 
with  diviners,  different  results  were  given  when  the  diviners 
were  blindfolded  and  when  they  were  not.  In  that  just  men- 
tioned, the  diviner  refused  lest  he  should  fail.  But  on  the 
hypothesis  that  he  is  guided  by  peculiar  physical  sensations 
resulting  from  the  nearness  of  undei-ground  water,  and  not  by 
observation  of  external  objects,  blindfolding  ought  to  be  advan- 
tageous. For  he  would  then  become  more  nearly  the  passive 
instrument  and  indicator  of  his  inner  feelings. 

The  novel  by  Lucas  Cleeve  styled  "The  Water-finder," 
l)ublishe(l  in  February,  1897,  has  a  diviner  for  its  hero.  In 
Chapter  XllI,  there  is  some  account  of  the  mysterious  "faculty 
for  water- finding,"  and,  among  other  details,  the  statement  that 
"there  were  proofs  of  the  gilt  in  Judith  Noel,  afterwards  Lady 
Milbanke." 

1  will  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  following  advertisement 
appeared  in  the  "Times,"  of  March  22nd,  1897  :— 

"Water  Discovered  by  the  Divining  Rod. — Results  giiaranteed ;  30  years* 
experience. — Merry  weather,  63,  Long-acre,  London,  W.C." 

"  Time*r  ^arch  22,  1897. 

Appendix  II. 

Dii'ining  at  AmpthUl,  BeJ/ordnhire, 

In  the  "  Times  "  and  "  Daily  News  "  of  June  1st,  1897,  and  in 
otlu^r  newspapers  of  the  same  date,  ai)pearcd  paragraphs  stating 
tliat  the  lees  of  a  water-diviner  who  had  been  called  in  by  the 
Ampthill  Urban  District  Council  had  been  disallowed  by  the 
Local  Government  Auditor  for  the  county.  Below  is  the 
"  Times  "  report : — 

".4  Water  Diviner's  Feei, 

"At  the  annual  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Urban  District  Council  of 
Ampthill,  Bedfoixlshire,  which  was  completed  ou  Friday  last  by  Mr. 
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W.  A.  Casaon,  the  Local  Government  nac]iU>r  for  the  county,  Bevera.1 
ratepayers  raided  objectinna  to  an  expenditure  incurred  in  the  enipUjv- 
ment  of  Mr.  Leiceetur  Gataker,  a  water  diviner.  They  proihiced  j/eological 
plana  and  BeclionH  to  show  that,  it  the  diviner'a  recotnmendaltonB  were 
acted  ott,  the  coutioil  vould  be  borinK  into  a  stratani  of  Oxford  clay,  the 
depth  of  which  haii  not  been  fatlioniM  as  yet,  although  a  boring  liad  been 
roMe  to  700  feet,  and  no  water  obtained.  The  diBtriut  eoundj  htwi  spplieil 
to  the  Local  Oovernroeiit  Bonrd  for  a  lo«n  to  carry  out  boring  experinteijt» 
to  test  Gataker'e  recouiroendatiouB.  The  Board  ordered  a  wal«r  supply 
to  be  procured  witliin  a  litiiited  time,  leaving  the  council  a  free  hfiiid  how 
they  went  to  work,  and  they  unanimoualy  rexolved  to  employ  Gataker. 
In  reply  to  the  auiiitor,  the  chairman  said  that  Gataker  did  undoubtedly 
hold  out  that  he  Uiid  a  tnyaterious  power  of  discovering  wal«r,  HiH 
method  was  to  start  with  liin  amis  spread  out  aud  walk  sbwly  over  tile 
ground.  Suddeiil;^'  he  would  stop  as  though  he  felt  a  shock,  and  it  wm 
there  that  he  'loivitrd'  a  spring.  He  would  then  step  bavkwanU  nud 
forwards  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  spring  and  the  volume  of  water. 
Id  bis  report  he  uiinied  a  iiamber  of  springs  in  one  field,  and  the  total  of 
the  water  there  wim  more  than  ample  for  the  town.  The  auditor,  in 
announcing  his  decision,  slated  that  in  seeking  for  water  the  diaCrkt 
council  had  disregai-ded  the  reports  of  experta  and  had  gone  for  guidance 
to  a  man  who  had  a  reputation  for  discovering  water  by  some  unusual  and 
peculiar  method  not  possible  to  ordinary  persons,  and  the  question  be  had 
to  settle  was  whether  this  was  legal  or  not  He  noted  that  Gataker  took 
the  trouble  to  do  what  ordinary  |irofeaaioual  men  would  not  think  of 
doing — namely,  to  et.itc, 'I  guarantee  my  buAineaa  to  be  genuine,' whilst 
no  guarantee  whatever  iu  the  legal  aenne  was  given  that  water  would  t>e 
found  where  it  wfia  located.  Money  might  properly  be  spent  on  eiperi- 
niental  boringa  uiirler  proper  advioe,  hut  it  had  not  been  proved  Uiat  this 
nian  had  any  greater  power  than  any  one  else.  The  district  council  were 
iu  the  position  of  Iruxtees  of  public  moneys,  and  must  not  spend  them  in 
a  Kpeeiiliitive  manner.  In  the  only  case  that  had  come  before  the  Courts 
which  bore  upon  this  matter  tiie  judges  had  held  that 'the  pretence  of 
power,  whether  nioral,  physical,  or  Bupematnral,  with  intent  to  obtain 
money  was  suthcient  to  constitute  at)  offence  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law,'  and  he  (the  auditor)  thought  that,  as  Gataker  claimed  to  exennse 
some  such  power,  his  employment  was  clearly  illegal,  and  the  amount  of 
hia  fee  would,  therefore,  be  disallowed,  and  the  gentlemen  who  authoriKvd 
the  paymeut  surcharged  with  it  They  cr>uld  appeal  either  to  tlie  Ljiteen's 
Bench  Division  or  to  the  Local  Govenuncnt  Board  againut  the  surcharge." 

Mr.  A.  C.  G.  Cameron,  of  t'le  Geoiwgical  Survey,  having  been 
good  piiougli  to  3eud  me  much  information  about  this  ciise,  in 
answer  Ui  my  request  for  it,  I  learn  from  Bedfonishire  news- 
paper cuttings  that  some  time  ago  the  water  of  the  Ampthill 
wells  was  found  unfit  for  drinking,  the  medical  officer  stating 
that  the  supply  from  all  the  wells  in  the  town  was  bad.  It  was 
accordingly  decided  that  a  better  supply  should  be  obtained, 
liut  in  January,  1897,  the  Local  Government  Board  forwarded 
to  the  Ampthill  Urban  District  Council  a  copy  of  a  complaint 
made  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Holland  and  five  other  residents  at  Ampthill, 
on  account  of  the  Ampthill  Conncil's  delay  in  providing  it.  Tlie 
complainants  stated  that  the  late  Local  Board,  in  December, 
1394, 
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**  Accepted  Mr.  Beesley'e  offer  to  obtain  a  report  respecting  a  water 
Hupply  for  Ampthill  from  Mr.  A.  C.  G.  Cameron,  of  £e£pord,  Her 
Majesty's  Geological  Surveyor,  and  in  January,  1895,  Mr.  Beealey 
suboiitted  a  report  thereon,  with  one  from  Mr.  Cameron,  to  tSm 
Urban  District  Council.  Therefore  we  now  consider  the  council  is  not 
acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the  inhabitants  in  disregarding  the 
order  of  Her  Majesty's  Geological  Surveyor  for  that  of  a  water 
diviner,  etc." 

In  answer  to  this  communication  a  reply  was  drawn  up  by 
the  clerk  to  the  Ampthill  Council,  in  which  it  is  stated : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  water  supply,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Holland  and  hii 
friends,  Mr.  Cameron,  the  Geological  Surveyor  of  Bedford,  made  bis 
report  upon  the  probabilities  of  finding  water  in  the  district,  but  owing 
to  a  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  supply  at  two  localities  which  he 
])ointed  out  without  robbing  the  surrounding  occupiers,  his  plans  were 
not  adopted,  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  you  were  informed,  the  water 
expert,  Mr.  Gataker,  was  enga^red  to  try  for  water. 

*'The  clerk  adds  that  Dr.  Holland  had  always  endeavoured  to  force 
upon  this  council  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Beesley's  expensive  scheme  (which 
would  most  probably  be  opposed  in  Parliament)  of  obtaining  water  from 
Barton,  eight  or  nine  miles  distant." 

Mr.  Cameron  says  that  Barton  is  but  from  seven  to  eight 
miles  away.  However  it  is  evident  that  the  diviner  was  called 
in  on  account  of  the  expense  of  the  geologist's  plan. 

Mr.  Gataker,  the  diviner,  on  his  first  inspection  of  the  district, 
stated  that  sinkings  of  from  25  to  100  feet  in  Little  Park  field 
would  yield  more  than  the  quantity  of  water  required  for  the 
town.  But  the  quantity  obtained  being  insignificant,  he,  some 
months  later,  advised  deeper  sinkings  at  the  same  si)Ot,  called 
elsesvheie  Mr.  Fountain's  field,  on  the  Little  Park  Estate.  In 
the  "Bedfordshire  MercurjV  April  24th,  1897,  Mr.  Gataker 
remarks : — 

'^On  Apiil  2, 1  paid  a  second  visit  to  Ampthill,  as  requested  by  the 
District  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  re-locating  the  sites  indicated  by  me 
oil  the  13th  of  August  la»t  in  the  Little  Park  field,  at  which  a  supply  of 
water  can  be  obtained  to  supply  the  di-stritt.  As  the  spots  were  located 
ii  regulai'ly  last  time,  I  took  the  opportunity  this  visit  to  locate  them  in 
one  line  as  near  as  possible." 

Mr.  Gataker  then  gives  details  as  to  the  supply  available, 
estimating  that  a  minimum  supply  of  35,000  to  40,000  gallons 
II  day  can  be  found  in  that  held,  obtainable  from  ten  springs 
varying  in  depth  from  150  to  300  feet  To  this  re^wrt  was 
appended  a  note  in  which  it  is  states!  that,  in  addition  to  the 
quantity  of  water  obtainable  at  gi-eater  depths,  ^Ir.  Gataker 
juvdic-ts  "that  about  15,000  gallons  will  be  found  in  the  top 
Sxind."  He  therefore  thinks  that  there  is  sulUcient  water  in 
Ampthill  parish  without  the  expense  of  going  to  another. 
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Ampthill  is  situated  on  sand  belonging  to  the  formation 
known  as  the  Lower  Greeiisand,  near  its  junction  with  the 
underlying  Jurassic  Clay.  This  clay  is  many  hundreds  of 
feet  thick,  and  consiata  of  the  Oxford  and  Kimeridse  Clays, 
which  form  one  mass,  owing  to  the  local  abBonui^  of  the 
Caloireous  Giit  usually  foHud  separating  them.  Borings  to 
a  deptli  of  700  feet  are  said  to  have  been  made  in  this  clay 
iu  former  years,  the  bottom  of  the  clay  not  having  been  reached 
and  no  water  obtained. 

Sir.  Cameron  tells  me  that  the  maximum  thickuesa  of  the 
,  sand  at  Little  I'ark  field  is  only  from  10  to  20  feet,  and  that 
there  are  spots  there  at  which  the  underlying  Jurassic  eluy 
ap[iear3.  He  thinks  that  the  700  feet  given  as  the  thickness 
of  that  clay  may  perhaps  be  too  great.  But  if  we  aupposu  it  to 
be  only  500  or  KOO  feet  it  is  evident  that  sinkings  into  Um  clay 
to  a  depth  of  from  150  feet  to  300  feet  (as  proposed  by  Mr. 


a.O.  =  Great  Oolite.  J.C.  =  Junuic  CIhtb.  L.O.S.  -  Lower  QrecDMnd. 
S.  =  Rdilwuj.     L.P.F.  =  Little  Park  Field."    A.T.P.  =  AmpthUI  Town  Pump. 

Gaiaker)  must  be  UBelesa,  as  all  tlie  water  found  in  them  would 
be  derived  from  the  sand  above.  This  is,  in  short,  a  case  in 
which  knowledge  of  geological  structure,  and  not  a  keen  eye  for 
surface  water-bearing  bei^,  is  required.  Mr.  Cameron  kindly 
sent  me  a  section  explaining  his  view,  from  which  I  take  as 
much  as  will  illustrate  the  geoli^  of  AmpthilL 

Before.  leaving  this  case  it  seema  worth  while  to  call  attention 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  "  Beds  Times,"  by 
"  Henry  Chesternian,  Champion  Expert  Water- finder."  It 
ap[)enrs  in  the  "Beds  Times"  of  June  19th,  1897.  In  it 
he  says,  inter  alia : — 

"  T  etrfiugley  recommend  your  Council  to  engage  tt  nater-finder  with 
mure  e^peraiice  and  to  verify  the  spotes  marked  by  your  water-finder 
w)in  as  not.  lipeti  withont  bad  ahnteB,  on  lesa  the  wat«r-finder  will  f^uarajitae 
ttio  niiioiint  of  nater  and  the  depth  within  20  feet  and  if  he  fail  on  this  to 
li;ive  uo  money  for  the  boring  or  sinking  done,  this  is  how  1  do  the  Pariah 
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Council  work  which  prevents  bad  feelin/jr  if  there  is  not  any  water,  I  don't 
know  if  your  water-Under  pretended  to  find  the  water  with  his  hands 
spread  out  without  a  rod  or  not,  if  so  I  am  not  supprised  at  the  ratepayers 
feeling  their  selves  disturbed  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  finding  water  that 
way  with  hand  and  fingers  stretched  out  on  less  to  ketch  the  rain  falling 
and  such  practice  is  a  disgrace  to  the  rod," 

Thus  this  Ampthill  case  is  of  interest  in  showing  the  very 
varying  amount  of  importance  attached  to  ritual  by  individual 
diviners. 

Appendix  III. 

Condusiviu 

Mr.  A.  C.  G.  Cameron  having  informed  me  that  he  believed 
Mr.  K.  H.  Tiddeman,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  knew  of  some 
divining  cases,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Tiddeman,  who  is  at  present 
stationed  in  Glamorganshire,  and  who  kindly  gave  me  the 
following  particulars  of  a  few  tliat  he  had  known  something 
about  near  Bridgend  in  that  county. 

(1)  At  Porthciiwl  a  diviner  named  Thompkins  was  called  in 
by  the  local  council.  Mr.  Tiddeman  tells  me  that  the  diviner 
took  them  to  a  little  fhit  in  Triassic  conglomemte  lying  just 
below  a  small  escari)ment,  caused  by  the  presence  there  of  some 
more  conj^lomerate  lying  above  red  marl.  This  little  flut  is  not 
quite  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Acconling  to  the 
diviner's  instructions,  a  shaft  was  sunk  there  in  this  con- 
glomerate to  a  depth  of  140  feet.  At  a  depth  of  '62  feet  a 
supply  of  water  was  obtained  amounting  to  700  gallons  jkt 
hour,  but  that  being  insuflicient  they  deepened  the  shaft  to 
140  feet  without  meeting  witli  any  additional  water  except 
close  to  the  bottom,  where  a  little  trickled  in. 

(2)  A  diviner  was  employed  near  Pyle  by  a  jmblinan  named 
Loveluck.  lie  promised  water  at  a  depth  of  12  feet  at  a  spot 
below  a  little  escarpment  in  Triassic  marls,  but  no  water  was 
found. 

(.S)  A  lady  amateur-diviner  recommended  Lord  Dunraven  to 
sink  on  the  top  of  the  hill  near  Dunniven  Castle,  without 
result.  !Mr.  Tiddeman  says  that  the  rock  in  this  case  was 
Lias  limestone. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Tid<leman  gives  me  the  following  details  of  a 
Yorkshire  case. 

(4)  Above  Whitrwell,  in  the  valley  of  the  Hodder  near 
Clitheroe,  where  the  rocks  are  CarlHuiiferous  limestone  and 
shale,  covcR'd  here  and  there  by  Boulder  Clay,  a  diviner 
named  Mullins  was  called  in  to  get  water  for  a  farm.  He 
carried   his   rod   across   the   buried   pipe   wliich    conveys   the 
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main  water  supply  for  Preston,  without  noticing  it,  and 
iijcoiiiraendtd  sinking  in  a  corner  where  rushes  were  growing. 
Hifl  advice,  however,  was  not  acted  upon.  Mr.  Tiddemuii  twlda 
that  having  written  to  the  "Preston  Herald"  about  this  case, 
Mullins  rejoined  tliat  "  he  had  never  heen  near  Preston  water- 
works, to  his  knowledge,"  which  was  evidently  true. 

Professor  \V.  F.  Barrett  hns  written  a  moat  important  paper 
on  Water-Divining,  which  will  appear  in  tlie  XXXIInd  part  of 
the  "Proce^'diiigs  of  the  Society  lor  Psychical  Kesearek"  As 
he  has  been  good  enongh  to  send  me  his  proof  sheets  and  invite 
comment  upon  them,  I  have  made  remtirks  on  various  cases  in 
which  I  could  obtain  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  local  geology 
to  enable  me  to  do  so  usefully.  These  renmrks  will  appear 
with  his  paper.  I  will  only  add  that  while  every  anthropologist 
must  be  glnd  that  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  a  physicist 
so  eminent  as  Pnifessor  Barrett,  it  appears  to  me  tliat  it  fhould 
also  be  surveyed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  field-geoIogisL 
For  he  only  is  likely  to  foiin  a  just  estimate  of  tli-j  fjreat  amount 
of  practical  knowledge  obtainable  by  the  eye  tniined  to  notice 
the  surface  featuresof  the  gromid,  even  in  a  distiict  not  previously 
known  to  the  observer. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  personal  jieculiaritiesof  those  in  whose 
hands  tlie  rod  turns  violently,  I  will  only  add  that  they  probably 
i-eaeiuble  in  nervous  organisation  those  who  become  intensely 
excited  at  fervid  religious  meetings.  The  amateur-diviner 
apjiesr^  to  be  influenced  solely  by  his  inner  sensations; 
the  professional  by  hia  inner  sensations  to<;ether  with  his 
practical  knowledge  of  water-bearing  surfac«  beds.  Both 
unite  in  the  erroneous  belief  that  uudetground  water  exists 
(in  water-1  leiiring  beds)  coneeutmted  at  certain  spots  and 
al)sent  a  few  feet  away.  Consequently  the  facts  as  to  the 
distribution  of  underground  water  secui  to  be  fatal  to  the 
notions  that  the  diviner's  sensations,  whatever  their  origiu, 
ai-e  caused  by  tlie  peculiar  ncaruess  of  Wiilcr  at  the  points 
wjicre  they  are  specially  felt,  or  that  he  possesses  any  peculiar 
or  abnormal  faculty  for  ita  discovery. 
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Notes  on  a  Box  tised  in  Smuggling  on  the  Scottish  Bordek 
bstiveen  Fifty  and  Sixty  Years  ago.    By  T.  V.  Holmes. 

This  box  is  one  which  was  actually  used,  about  the  year  1842, 
for  smuggling  wliiskey  from  Scotland  into  Cumberland.  It  is 
nearly  cubical  in  form,  being  about  9J  inches  long  by  7i  inches 
broad  and  7^  inches  deep,  measured  externally.  The  lid  is 
fastened  down  by  four  screws,  one  at  each  corner,  and  it  would 
therefore  take  some  little  time  to  open.  Inside  is  a  small  keg, 
capable  of  holding  half  a  gallon  of  whiskey ;  the  space  inside  the 
box  not  occupied  by  the  keg  was  filled  (when  in  use)  with  small 
pebbles.  When  seized  and  shaken  by  the  exciseman  only  the 
rattling  of  pebbles  would  be  heard,  and  the  owner  of  the  box 
would  almost  certainly  be  considered  a  mere  harmless  collector 
of  stones ;  and  the  time  involved  in  opening  the  box  would  in 
iUself  tend  to  be  a  strong  check  on  further  investigation. 

The  box  was  given  to  me  in  1889  by  an  old  friend,  an  aged 
and  respected  citizen  of  Carlisle,  who  had  used  it  himself,  as 
an  amateur,  in  his  youth.  This  smuggling  of  whiskey  from 
tlie  Scottish  to  the  English  side  of  the  Border  M^as  caused 
by  the  exaction  of  a  much  greater  amount  of  excise  duty  on  the 
Eni^lish  than  on  the  Scottish  side,  English  borderers  naturally 
resenting  this  absurd  anomaly.  Salt  was  similarly  treated  till 
the  year  1822,  when  a  man  named  Harding,  of  Great  Corby, 
Cumberland,  was  shot  by  an  exciseman  named  Forster  while 
endeavouring  to  smuggle  three  stones  of  salt  in  order  to  cure  his 
pig,  an  incident  which  may  have  had  some  influence  in  causing 
a  great  reduction  of  the  salt  duty  in  1823.  In  spite,  however, 
of  a  desperate  affray  which,  my  friend  informed  me,  took  place 
on  Eden  Bridge  (Carlisle)  between  smugglers  and  excisemen  in 
1824,  the  equalisation,  on  both  sides  of  the  Border,  of  the  excise 
duty  on  whiskey  did  not  occur  until  1855. 

As  tlie  former  existence  of  Border  smuggling  is  now  singularly 
little  known,  I  will  here  give  two  incidents  connected  with 
it  which  were  told  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  II.  0.  Heslop,  of 
Xewcastle-on-Tyne,^  as  related  to  him  by  relatives  of  his  own. 
Carlisle  is  only  between  eight  and  nine  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  on  the  Scottish  Border,  and  the  river  Eden,  or  the  Solway, 
into  which  it  flows,  nnist  be  crossed  by  any  person  entering  the 
city  from  the  north.  A  beggar-woman,  singing  a  melancholy 
song,  and  carrying  a  heavy  baby  under  her  shawl,  slowly  worked 

>  Author  of  •'  Nortliumberland  Words,"  Eng.  Dialct't  Soc,  1894. 
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her  way  across  Eden  RriilRe.  The  baby  was  conatructeil  of  tin, 
and  held  ss  rotich  wliisikey  as  the  atrenijth  nf  tlio  l>ftarer  per- 
mitted. But  one  of  the  latest  featf^  known  to  Mr.  Healop 
occurred  on  (he  enstern  border  after  the  Newcastle  and  Berwiefc 
railway  hat!  Wen  opened  through  to  ErUnhiir^h  (1847-50). 
Tiie  favoiirin-  annual  fartory  trip  waa  then  horn  Newcastle  to 
EJiabut^li.  A  sjiecial  train  waa  run,  and  the  trippera  were 
nccompanicil  by  the  factory  bands,  and  took  with  them  many 
banners,  which  were  carried  on  painted  poles  with  the  usual 
wooden  button  on  the  top ;  but  the  poles  were  iron  tubes  made 
to  look  like  wood.  The  button  on  the  top  unscrewed,  and  the 
poles  were,  filled  with  whiskey  in  Edinburgli  and  borne  in 
triumph  through  the  atreeta  to  the  railway  station.  There 
the  fl^s  wt^re  wrapped  up,  and  the  poles  laid  upon  tlie  top  of 
the  carriages  onlside.  Tlie  revenue  officers  hoarded  the  train 
jit  Berwick  and  searched  everything  but  the  poles  on  the 
roof 

But  in  the  case  of  Border  smuggling  the  most  remarkable 
thing  is  not  the  ingennity  of  tlie  smu^lers,  but  the  almost 
incredible  conduct  of  the  successive  Adminislralions.  which, 
differing  more  or  less  in  other  matters,  agreed  in  perpetuating 
this  monstrous  syat«ni  for  the  promotion  of  smuegling  within 
the  limits  of  tiie  same  kingdom.  Sir  Walter  Siott  remarks 
in  "Redgauntlet"  (Chap  XIIl)  that  Alan  Fairford  had  long 
known  that  "  the  excise  laws  had  occa.sioned  an  active  contra- 
band trade  between  Scotland  and  England,  which  then  fabout 
1764]  as  nnw,  [1S24]  existed,  and  will  contimie  to  exist,  until 
the  nttei-  abolition  of  the  wretched  system  which  establishes  an 
ineqxiality  of  duties  between  the  different  parts  of  the  same 
kiiigdom  ;  a  system,  be  it  said  in  passing,  mif^htily  resembling 
the  conduct  of  the  pugilist,  who  should  tie  up  one  arm  that  he 
might  fiyht  the  better  with  the  other."  But  though  "  Ked- 
g.iuntlet"  must  have  been  more  generally  read,  in  1824,  than 
jiny  other  novel  of  that  year,  more  than  a  ijniirter  of  a  century 
was  to  elapse  before  this  gross  and  gratuitous  evil  was 
abolished.  Lockhart  remarks  that  more  of  Scott's  personal 
experiences  are  given  in  "  Redgaimtlet "  than  in  any  other  of 
the  Waverley  Novels.  But  for  this  fortunate  circumstance  we 
should  now  be  without  any  picture  of  Border  smuggling,  though 
tales  of  oi-ganised  smuggling  with  foreign  countries  on  our 
southern  shores  are  by  no  means  nire. 

On  consulting  Hansard,  I  find  that  in  July,  1851,  the  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  English  spirits 
paid  7s.  lOd.  a  gallon  dutv,  Scottish  spirits  3«.  8rf.,  and  Irish 
KP'rits  onlv  2».  8d.  In  1853  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Chancellor 
of    the   Exchequer,   made    a    step    towards    equalisation    by 
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raising  the  duty  on  Scottish  spirits  to  4«.  8d,,  and  that  on 
Irish  spirits  to  3s.  4rf.  In  1854  the  duty  on  Scottish  spirits 
became  5s.  8^.,  and  on  Irish  4?.  And  in  1855,  during  the 
Crimean  War,  the  duty  on  English  and  Scottish  spirits  was 
equalised,  botli  paying  7s.  lOd,  a  gallon,  while  that  on  Irish 
spirits  was  raised  to  6s. 


June  8tH,  IS'yz. 
E.  W.  Brabrook,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair, 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  signed. 

Mr.  H.  "W.  SetoN'Karr  read  a  paper  on  "  Newly  Discovered 
Stone  Implements  from  SomaUland,  and  from  the  Lost  Flint 
Mines  of  Egypt." 

Dr.  Garson  gave  an  abstract  of  a  paper  Ijy  Dr.  Paul 
TopiNARD,  on  "Anthropology  in  Brittany,"  and  Dr.  John 
Beddoe  read  a  paper  by  himself  and  Mr.  A.  W.  MooRE  on 
*'  Physical  Anthropology  of  the  Isle  of  Man." 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  for  the  pf^pers. 
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Ckasu  oJ  African  Bdsh  Racks. 
Hy  F.  Shuitbsall,  Eaq.,  B.A. 

Befoke  proceeding  to  the  conaideration  of  this  subject,  I  desiie- 
to  tliank  Professor  Stewart,  curator  of  the  museum  of  the  Rojal 
College  of  yurgeona,  and  Mr.  Oltifield  Tlioioas,  of  the  Brilisli 
Museum,  for  tjie  gieat  kindDess  with  which  they  afforded  me 
every  facility  iu  their  power  for  the  esanjinatioii  of  the  spect-. 
mens  iu  bhe  collections  under  their  cnre.  I  also  desire  to 
express  luy  thanks  to  Professor  Macalister  for  much  of  thu 
material  ou  which  this  paper  is  based  and  also  for  valuable 
help  and  euggestions  during  its  progress. 

In  ■working  through  any  series  of  crania  collected  from  a 
wide  nrea.  it  is  well  to  begin  with  those  of  the  oldest  aud  pi-e- 
snmably  least  mixed  populations,  as  thereby  we  obtain  a  fitted 
datum  frum  which  to  proceed.  On  this  account,  in  my 
systematic  studies  of  African  craniologj'  I  liave  taken  the 
Bush  races  first,  as  they  are  now  generally  etmsidered  to  have 
lieen  among  the  earliest  inliabitaots  of  the  soutlmm  part  of  the 
Dark  Continent.  Their  range  of  distribution  was  originally 
much  wider,  aud  it  is  probable  that  it  is  only  within  tiie  last 
two  thonsaiiil  years  that  they  have  been  restricted  to  their 
present  locality  by  the  pi'essure  of  iinniigraut  races. 

In  this  paper  I  propose  to  describe  the  skulls  of  Bushmen 
and  Hottentots  in  separate  sections,  not  tliat  craniologically 
any  sharp  dividing  line  can  be  drawn  between  them,  but  rather 
because  the  reiuains  of  the  former  coinpoee  a  tolerably  distinct 
;ind  homogeneous  series,  wliile  those  of  the  latter  exhibit  various- 
transitional  types  intermediate  I>etweeu  the  Bush  race  proper 
and  the  sun-ounding  Kattir  aud  Negro  tribes. 

In  the  table  of  seriatious  I  have  included  the  indices  given 
for  Bush  omnia  by  Fritsch,  Rolleston,  and  Sir  William  Turner 
in  their  respective  memoirs. 

I. — Bush  Race  of  South  Africa: 

These  aborigines  are  fast  disapppftring,  and  are  now  only  tu 
be  found  as  a  few  scattered  groups  along  the  south  bank  of  tlie 
Oranfre  rivcr,insome  of  the  valleys  of  Griqualand, and  in  isolated 
]o(.Ldities  in  Katl'raria.     They  still  survive,  however,  in  greattp 
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numbers  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Kalahari  desert  and  along  the 
horder-line  of  Bechuanaland  and  German  South-west  Africa. 
Their  remains  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  of  Cape 
C*olony,  especially  along,  the  sea-coast  from  Cape  Agulhas  to 
A.lgoa  Bay. 

I  have  measured  twenty-six  crania  belonging  to  this  ethnic 
group,  the  number  being  made  up  of  three  Strandloupers,  or 
coast  Bushmen,  from  Port  Elizabeth  and  two  Bushmen  of  the 
Transvaal  tribe  which  are  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  at 
Cambridge,  one  of  the  Transvaal  tribe  in  the  Vesalianum  at 
Basle,  two  skuUs  from  Khama's  country,  north  of  British 
Bechuanaland,  found  in  the  Kalahari  desert  (long.  26°  E., 
lat.  20°  S.)  by  Mr.  R  T.  Cunningham  and  by  him  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  tale  being  completed  by  sixteen 
crania  in  the  museum  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons, 

We  may  commence  detailed  observations  by  an  examination 
of  the  cranial  capacity,  which  was  in  every  case  taken  by  the 
niodificatian  of  Broca's  method  introduced  by  Sir  William 
Turner,  wuth  the  exception  that  separate  litre  and  half-litre 
measuring  ttibes  were  employed  instead  of  tlie  two-litre  vessel 
as  used  by  him.  The  mean  of  at  least  three  measurements  of 
every  skull  was  taken,  any  obsiervations  differing  by  more  than 
10  c.c.  from  the  average  being  rejected.  In  the  table  of  measure- 
ments I  have  included  the  capacities  of  the  crania  in  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  as  given  in  the 
catalogue,  pressure  of  time  having  prevented  me  from  recubing 
them.  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  while  there  is  a  considerable 
lange  of  individual  variation  among  skulls  belonging  to  the 
iki.sh  race,  yet  the  great  majority  are  microcephalic,  having  a 
(  apacity  of  Jess  than  1350  c.c.  The  measurements  of  the  series 
of  male  skulls  are  very  concordant,  the  one  from  the  Transvaal 
ill  the  museum  at  Basle  having  a  capacity  of  1405  cc,  the 
male  Strandlouper  one  of  1355  cc,  while  the  cranium  from  the 
Kalahari  desert  has  the  smaller  volume  of  only  1220  cc,  the 
average  capacity  for  all  the  male  skulls  examined  being  1327  cc. 
The  female  series,  however,  is  not  so  homogeneous,  one  of  the 
Strandloupers  running  up  to  the  high  figure  of  1515  c.c,  while 
the  seond  has  a  capacity  of  only  1183  c.c;  the  specimen  from 
the  Transvaal  tribe  has  also  the  considerable  capacity  of 
K)90  c.c,  thus  raising  the  average  of  the  series  to  1363,  whereas 
tlie  greatest  capacity  i)reviously  recorded  for  female  crania  of 
tlie  Bush  race  was  1*>G0,  being  that  of  a  skull  in  the  museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  More  capacious  male  crania  had. 
however,  l)een  noted  by  Turner  and  als'j  by  de  Quatrefages  and 
Hamy.  Comparing  the  foregoing  averages  with  r hose  embodied 
in  previous  descriptions,  we  find  — 
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)3C3 
1214 

11)93 


To  this  comparison  tliere  in,  liowever,  the  coiiaiilcialjle  draw- 
liaek  that  the  capacities  were  not  taken  in  the  same  manner  in 
all  inetancen. 

The  mean  in  cases  where  the  crania  were  cubed  with  shot 
appears  to  be — male  13:^1  cc,  female  1255  c.c,  giving  a  mean 
sexual  (Iifi'ereiie«  of  7fi  c.c. 

The  following  table  contraata  Bush  skulls  with  other  similar 
races : — 


M.]... 

FemBle. 

Uu.h.n«n             

Akku 

Sicilian  Pig.nT   '. '.'.         '.'. 

1108 
1344 

1031 
1207 

less 

1078 
1128 

I 


\'iew(.-d  iu  norma-  verticalvt,  these  crania  usually  present  the 
appearance  of  a  fairly  uniform,  occipitally  elonjiated  oval,  with 
well-develojied  froiitjJ  and  parietal  erainenecB,  the  fonner  being 
either  SL'parate  and  distinct  or  fusing  across  the  mid-sagittal 
line.  In  some  cases  both  fruntul  and  parietal  eminences  are 
distinct  enough  to  give  the  skull  the  appearance,  when  vieweil 
in  this  norma,  of  having  been  aunularly  compressed  along  tlie 
line  of  the  coronal  suture.  Such  crania  would  "be  described 
by  Professor  Sei^i  as  rhomboid.  The  cmnial  vertex  is  some- 
what Hattened,  such  flattening  being  esjwi  inliv  ii'i(ii.'i'iible  be- 
tween tlie  parietal  eminences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
obelion.  The  coional,  sagittal,  and  lambdoid  sutures  are  re- 
markably simple,  and  woimian  bones  especially  at  the  lambda 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Only  one  skull  in  the  whole 
series  examined  is  metopic;  this  skull  is  also  characterised  by 
ii  large  median  wormian  bone  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  sagittal 
-suture.  Normally  there  ie  no  median  sagittal  ridge,  but  some 
of  the  iidand  crHnia  have  traces  of  it  with  a  marked  groove  on 
1  !ie  posterior  hall'  of  the  parietal  bone  in  which  the  suture  lies. 
The  majority  of  skulls  are  cryptozygous,  but  in  some  of  the 
iVansvual  specimens  the  zygomatic  arches  are  just  visible,  and 
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indeed  the  prominence  and  strength  of  these  processes  is  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Transvaal  and  Kalahari  tribes  as 
compared  with  tlie  Strandloupers  from  tlie  south-eastern  sea- 
board of  Cape  Colony. 

The  mean  transverse  dimensions  of  the  cranial  vault  appear 


in  the  following  table  : — 


Male. 

Female. 

Diameter. 

Absolute         Relative 
measurements  |  to  mnx. 
in  millimetres.   B  — 100. 

Absolute 
measurements 
in  millimetres. 

Belative 
to  max. 
B»100. 

Minimum  frontal  .  • 
Maximum  frontal . . 
Bi-sU'phanic 
Inter-pterial 
Bi-a8teric    .. 
Maximum  transrerse 

97 
111 
103 
107 
107 
136 

71-3 
81  H 
75-7 

78-7 
78-7 
100 

96 
121 

115 
103 
107 
138 

69-6 
87-7 
83-3 
74-6 
77-5 
100 

The  narrowness  of  the  female  crania  at  the  level  of  the 
pterion  and  their  relative  breadth  above  that  point  brought  out 
iu  this  table  is  worthy  of  notice.  To  this  character  the  name 
stenocrotaphism  has  been  given. 

The  mean  fronto-zygomatic  index  of  Bushman  skulls  is — for 
males  90*3,  for  females  96,  and  for  both  sexes  together  94*6. 
Cf  Hottentots,  93*2  ;  Andaniaiiese,  87*6  ;  J^egroes,  84*5. 

The  stephaiiio'Zygomatic  index  is  86*3  for  males  and  92*3  for 
females.     Cf  Hottentots,  932  ;  Kaftirs,  888. 

The  mean  cephalic  index  of  the  skulls  in  the  Anatomical 
^luseiim  at  Cambridge  is  73*2  in  the  case  of  males  and  77*6  in 
that  of  females.  The  male  skull  from  the  Transvaal  at  P>a.sle 
luis  an  index  of  769,  while  the  indices  of  those  from  the  Kala- 
hari desert  are  78  and  78*4  for  male  and  female  respectively. 
The  total  mean  for  all  the  Bush  crania  examined  is — male  75*2, 
female  76*8,  pr.;cti«;ally  identical  with  the  numbers  given  by 
Tuiiier  in  the  "Challenger"  reports,  viz.  7')  8  and  76*5,  and 
clofcre  to  those  <]uoted  by  Fritsch  in  his  monoLjraph  on  the 
aborigines  of  South  Africa:  74  and  75*2.  The  total  mean  index 
of  70-2  given  by  Turner  for  all  the  thirty-six  Bush  crania  of 
which  measurements  were  then  available  bec(mies,  when  the 
additional  skulls  described  in  this  paper  are  incorporated,  7r>'4.* 
Cf  Akkas,  77*5;  Andanmnese,  81-6;  Sicilian  Pigmy,  712; 
Schaafhausen  Biirmv,  71 '4. 

Comi»arisons  of  the  distribution  of  the  indices  of  the  Bush 

*  The  average  index  of  the  Netlcy  CollectioD  ia  7n"9 
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RkuUs,  according  to  Broca'a  elassification,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table,  the  first  two  divisions  contoininj^  only  crania 
whose  meiiauromenta  are  ^iven  at  the  end,  the  third  comprising 
iilso  those  describfd  by  Sir  William  Turner,  Fritsch,and  others: — 


M<i1e. 

FemulB. 

All  Cr.iiiiB. 

Brsohjocnhaiio         

Sub-brachvocphalio  .- 
Mce*I.io<.'plisUc           

DoiiulioMplialio         

178 
40-7 

40  D 
27  3 
81  •& 

fl'4 
lS-5 
48  S 

31'G 

When  the  sknllB  are  viewed  iu  norma  lateralis,  the  most 
prominent  features  are  the  fulnefls  of  the  forehead,  ihe  want  of 
projection  of  the  face  as  a  ivhole,  and  more  especially  of  the 
nose,  and  the  fulnees  and  backward  projection  of  the  ooeipilal 
region. 

The  face  is  much  flattened,  the  nnsal  bones  being  almost 
invisible  in  profile,  and  the  alveolar  border  of  the  maxilla  hut 
slightly  projei'ting,  while  the  incisor  teeth  are  set  in  their 
sttckets  scarcely,  if  at  all,  obliquely.  The  chin  iu  the  majority 
of  instances  is  weak  and  receding,  while  the  malar  liones,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  are  voluminoiiB  and  prominent  This  <p'oiip  wonld 
appear  to  he  one  in  wliicb  the  alveolar  index  of  Sir  William 
l"l(i«er  is  not  very  reliable  as  a  lace  charncter,  the  range  91- 
107"5  being  very  great,  far  greater  indeed  than  the  variations  of 
pniguathisni  as  eslimateii  by  tUe  eye,  to  which  almost  all  Bush 
crania  appear  ortliognathous. 

The  mean  index  for  males  ie  lOrS  and  fur  females  S9'2,  as 
compared  with  96-5  with  a  range  of  9  units  and  008  with  a 
range  of  5  units,  the  figures  given  by  Sir  William  Turner  iu 
the  "  Clifllleuger"  report. 

The  same  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  wide  range  of  variation 
of  prognathi.'}!!!  iu  otherwise  typical  skulls  liiis  lu'eii  noted  by 
the  authors  of  "  Ci-ania  Ethnioa  "  in  the  course  of  their  descrip- 
tion of  the  Hottentot-Bushman  ethnic  group. 

The  distribution  among  the  various  groups  is  indicated  in 
tabular  form  below : — 


1 


Male. 

F«in&1e. 

Ortliof^Bthoin  .. 

M,-90gnathous 

Progtmlhous 

40 

2V7 

33-3 

«7 

48-7 
6  7 

Cf.  Akkas.  lOR  5 ;  Andamauewt,  t02 ;  SicUiui  Pigin;,  8 
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Tlie  profile  of  the  forehead  is  in  most  cases  continued  by  that 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  bones,  the  nasion  not  being  at  all 
depressed,  and  the  glabella  only  slight,  although  superciliary 
ri(iges  are  ratlier  more  plainly  marked.  Among  the  inland 
lUishmen,  however,  the  face  has  a  sterner  appearance,  the 
glal>ella  being  more  prominent  and  overhanging  the  root  of  the 
nose,  while  the  superciliary  ridges  are  much  stronger. 

The  forehead  in  all  cases  is  full  and  rounded,  and  the  sagittal 
curve  is  vertical  for  the  anterior  tliiixi  of  the  frontal  bone,  on 
the  average  the  sub-cerebral  portion  contributing  in  the  male 
23*3  and  in  the  female  17*8  per  cent,  of  the  total  frontal  curve. 
Among  the  marked  features  of  the  sagittal  curve  in  South 
African  races  are,  firstly,  a  transverse  post-bregmatic  concavity 
extending  for  about  a  quarter  of  the  length  of  the  parietal  bone, 
producing  an  appearance  bs  if  the  head  in  this  region  had  been 
submitted  to  annular  compression,  and,  secondly,  a  well-marked 
flattening  of  the  curve  and  of  tlie  cranial  vertex  in  the  re^on 
of  the  obelion,  both  these  latter  points  being  perhaps  radier 
plainer  in  Kaffir  than  in  Bush  skulls.  In  many  calvaria  of  the 
latter  race,  there  is  a  distinct  prominence  and  bulging  out  of  the 
squama  of  the  occipital  bone,  or  it  may  be  of  the  whole  occipital 
region.  This  condition  (frequently  associated  with  wormian 
ossicles  along  the  line  of  the  lambdoid  suture,  which  are,  how- 
ever, almost  invariably  absent  in  Bushman  crania)  is  rare 
among  Europeans,  unusual  in  the  northern  Negroes,  present 
occasionally  among  the  more  southerly  Bantu-speaking  peoples, 
though  fairly  common  among  the  Hamitic  mces. 

From  the  inion,  which  is  poorly  marked,  the  sagittal  curve 
y^sse*^  gently  downwards  and  forwards  to  the  opisthion,  the  bone 
in  this  region  being  smooth  and  but  slightly  marked  by  muscular 
impressions. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  relative  measurements 
of  the  components  of  this  curve,  the  lengths  of  the  various 
portions  being  contrasted  with  the  total  siigittal  curve  (=  100): — 


Frontal. 


Parietal. 


Occipital. 


Mule    ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  85  I         85*6 


Female 


85*2  84  7 


29  8 
801 


The  ratio  of  the  pre-auricular  to  the  total  horizontal  curve 
(=  100)  is  in  males  444  and  in  females  439. 

Conspicuous  foiitures  in  this  norma  are  the  well-marked  line® 
tomporalea,  bounding  the  temporal  fossa  and  curving  round  the 
]>nsterior  border  of  the  parietal  bone  to  join  the  inner,  the  strong 
post-zygoma  tic  ridge,  and  the  outer,  a  ridge  running  on  to  the 
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mastoid,  gradually  becoming  more  prominent  till  it  eiidn  at  the 
tip  of  tliti  pi'oceas.  The  moatoid  proctira  ie  small,  Init  roughened, 
iind  strongly  marked  with  an  unusually  well  cut  dignetric 
firoove,  Bttween  the  above  ridges  there  passes  a  narrow,  fairly 
deep  supra-mastoid  groove,  ruuniiif;  in  a  curved  manner  down 
the  temporal  bone  and  causing  the  loaetoid  process  to  stand  out 
with  a  distinctly  greater  prominence  than  one  would  expect 
from  consideration  of  its  size  alone.  Thfa  association  of  a 
prominent  supra-niastoid  groove  with  small,  well-cut  mastoid 
Iirocesses  would  appear  to  be  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  skulls 
of  the  Busli- Hottentot  ethnic  groups,  and  its  presence  or  absence 
is  a  guide  of  some  value  in  all  attempts  to  decipher  the  affinities 
of  the  varioTis  tribes  of  Houtli  Africa  from  a  study  of  their 
osteological  characters. 

In  Bush  cmnta  the  squama  of  the  temporal  bone  is  somewhat 
flattened,  but  the  zygomatic  fosaa  is  shallower  just  below  the 
level  of  tlie  squamous  suture  than  above  it.  The  teraponil  Iwue 
is  separated  by  a  brond,  deep,  well-marked  groove  or  gutt«r  from 
the  lateml  surface  of  the  frontal,  which  bulges  out  into  the 
temporal  fussa,  giving  an  irregular  appearance. 

The  pt*iriiui,  except  in  one  case  (which  has  a  fronto-squnmoeal 
articulation),  is  of  the  normal  H  or  S  shape,  although  the 
])roce8S  of  the  [jr^at  wing  of  the  sphenoid  is  usually  very  long 
Hud  narrow.  In  ouly  one  instance  is  there  a  wormian  bone  iu 
this  situation,  and  anomalies  of  EirLiculation  of  any  kind  are 
nire.  In  one  skull  the  Ii{i3  of  the  spheno-sijuamous  suture 
j>roject  outwai*ds  as  a  ridge  passing  on  either  side  down  the 
fossa,  the  anterior  third  of  which  it  converts  into  a  deep  gutter. 
Tiie  conceptaculie  cerel»elli  are  full  and  well  developed,  so  that 
most  of  the  skulls  rest  upon  them  when  placed  on  the  table ; 
but  in  some  of  the  inland  Bush  crania  the  mastoid  processes 
are  of  sufficient  length  U)  act  its  supports  iu  this  position  in  the 
place  of  the  conceptJLculie  or  the  occipital  condyles. 

The  relation  of  length  to  height  ns  seen  in  this  norma  is 
expi-essed  by  the  altitudinal  index  708  in  the  male  and  71*2 
in  the  female,  so  that  the  Bush  skulls  would  appear  to  be  ortho- 
cuphalic,  though  on  the  border-line  of  chamaecephalism.  C/, 
Akkas,  761  j  Andamanese,  779  ;  Sicilian  Pigmy,  773. 

Classifying  the  crauia  according  to  this  index,  we  obtain  the 
following  table  of  percentages : — 


Cli»ni(ccephalic  .. 
Hvpticephdlic 
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Viewed  in  norma  occipitalis,  the  cranium  sometimes  appe-ars 
pentasjonal,  with  flattened  sides,  but  more  often  the  roof  is 
rounded  ofif  in  a  wide  curve.  This  flattening  of  the  vertex  is 
usually  given  as  a  characteristic  of  skulls  of  the  Bush  race. 

The  breadth-height  index  is  96  in  males  and  91*4  in  females, 
the  percentages  in  the  various  divisions  being — 


Female. 


Akrocephalic 6*7  21*1 

Metrioceohalio 80  31*6 

Tapemoc«>phalic.  •  ..         ..  ..  ..  13*3  47 '4 


The  relationship-  of  the  supra-auricular  portion  to  the  total 
transverse  curve  (=  100)  is  in  the  male  69*7  and  in  the  female 
68-5. 

Norma  facialis, — ^Turning  from  a  study  of  the  cranium  to 
examine  the  face,  there  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  comparative 
uniformity  throughout  the  entire  series,  which  greatly  simplifies 
the  labour  of  description  ;  and  although  on  closer  inspection  this 
is  not  entirely  borne  out,  the  differences  which  appear  are  those 
of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.  In  all  there  is  a  broad,  full 
forehead,  with  distinct  frontal  eminences,  prominent  external 
angular  processes,  rendered  yet  more  conspicuous  by  a  slight 
depression  on  the  bone  superior  and  internal  to  them,  compara- 
tively large  and  forwardly  projecting  cheek-bones,  a  broad, 
depressed  nose,  and  a  generally  orthognathous  face,  with  weak, 
receding  chin.  The  orbits  as  a  rule  are  small  and  microseme, 
with  strong  borders  and  a  wide  intei*orbital  space,  the  latter 
being  due  to  a  flattening  and  widening  of  the  ascending 
processes  of  the  maxillae^  which  in  these  crania  form  part  of  the 
bridge  as  well  as  of  the  sidfe-  walls  of  the  nose.  The  nasal 
bones,  nearly  flat  from  side  to  side  and  from  above  downwards, 
are  set  at  a  very  open  angle  to  one  another,  merely  serving  to 
roof  in  the  space  between  the  nasal  processes  of  the  maxillie 
an«l  not  themselves  contributing  to  the  prominence  of  the 
bridge.  The  side  walls  of  the  apertura  pyriformis  (which  is 
very  broad  compared  with  its  height)  round  ofl"  into  tlie  floor, 
and  this  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  superior  maxilla,  the 
lower  border  being,  however,  ratlier  sharper  than  in  the  Hotten- 
tots or  West  Coast  Negroes. 

The  nasal  spine  is  very  weak  and  inconspicuous,  as  in  all  the 
black  races  of  Africa,  while  the  upper  jaw  is  broad  and  slight, 
with  very  distinct  incisive  and  canine  fovssie.  The  palate  is 
parabolic,  and  contains  in  its  alveolar  border  perfectly  healthy, 
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tliou^h  frequently  much- worn- down  teeth.  Tlie  ninndilik-  is 
slight  ar.d  characterised  by  a  roughened  and  frequently  everted 
angle,  but  especially  by  a  short  coTOnoid  process,  the  sigmoid 
notch  being  in  consequence  remarkably  aJiallow.  Considerable 
variations,  however,  apart  from  those  due  to  sex,  occnr  in  the 
ilegree  of  prominence  of  the  glabella  and  superciliary  ridges,  in 
the  prognathism  of  the  maxilla,  and  in  the  obliquity  of  the  teeth 
in  their  sockets. 

Further  details  are  best  brought  out  by  a  study  of  the  various 
facial  indices  tabulated  in  order  below: — 

Superior  facial  index  of  Brora. — Jlean  for  males,  G9'"; 
f^^males.  70-2.  Cf.  Hottentots  (Broca),  G&Q;  Kaffirs,  71'7 ; 
Akkas,  63-7. 

Ufper  facial  indtx  of  £ollinann. — ^Mean  for  males,  62'5 ; 
females,  47'6. 

The  skulls  therefore  lie  on  the  border-line  between  lepto  and 
chaniaeprotopy,  the  females  heing  included  in  the  latter  class 
in  greater  numbers  tlian  the  males,  in  whom  &e  face  is  of  a 
sumewhat  iiTegular  nature. 

The  distribution  according  to  a  modification  of  Professor 
KoUmann's  classification  (in  which  a  Iept*."*prosope  mesocepiial 
division  not  recognised  for  European  skulls  is  introduced)  is — 


rimmd'pn'Sope  dolii-lipcpphsli 
(.  linmrriirosope  meiot'ephniB  . 
CliHinKpr>i«upc  brach^cFphala 
Leptoprojope  iloliobocephali  . 
Li'ptoproBope  iii>>M>c^liikl) 
LcptopruHipe  brachjccphsla  . 


Owing  to  injuries  to  the  skull,  in  several  cases  rendering  it 
impossible  to  measure  the  bi-zygoniatic  breiidth,  the  upper  facial 
iii<ie.r  of  Virekaw,  in  which  the  naso-alveolar  hei;;ht  is  compared 
witli  the  bi-maxillary  breadth,  becomes  of  especial  interest.  It 
i"  in  males  65*6  and  in  females  66-2,  Cf.  true  Hottentots, 
r8-4;  Korannaa,  64-9 ;  Kaffirs,  751 ;  Angonis,  727 ;  West  Coast 
Xi'groes,  66-S. 

The  results  obtained  by  its  employment  are  thus  seen  to  be 
very  eon curdiint  with  thase  derived  from  the  other  facial  indices, 
with  tiie  great  advantage  that  it  can  be  found  for  many  skulls 
in  which  the  data  for  the  latter  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  bi-eiultb  relations  of  the  face  are  most  clearly  seen  in  a 
t;tble  in  which  the  various  diameters  are  compared  with  the 
oj I hryo -alveolar  height  (=  .100); — 


r 
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Male    . 
Female 


125-2 
137-2 


125-7 
135*9 


Maxillafj. 


108-3 
108  9 


The  mean  orbital  index  is  for  males  78*5,  females  84*9,  the 
range  in  the  seriation  table  being  66-95,  with  maxima  at  76  and 
85,  showing  the  comparatively  microserae  nature  of  Bush  crania. 
Cf,  Hottentots  (Broca),  84*5;  Akkas,  82*9 ;  Andamanese,  91*7  ; 
SicUian  Pigmy,  88-9. 

The  orbits  are  occasionally  asymmetrical,  there  being  a  dififer- 
ence  of  one  or  two  units  between  the  indices  on  the  right  and 
left  sides  respectively. 

The  nasal  index  shows  a  range  from  48  to  74,  with  an  average 
of  60*2  for  males  and  61*8  for  females.  Cf.  Hottentots,  57*6 ; 
Akkas,  59*4  ;  Andamanese,  50*9  ;  Sicilian  Pigmy,  58*5. 

This  intense  platyrhiny  is  very  characteristic  of  Bushmen  and 
Bush  interoiixtures  in  Africa 

The  general  features  and  **  cast  of  countenance  "  of  the  facial 
skeleton  can  be  observed  from  a  combined  table  in  which  the 
facial,  orbital,  and  nasal  indices  are  classified  in  accordance  with 
Broca's  terminology :  — 


Male. 

Female. 

Facial. 

Orbital. 

Nasal. 

Facial. 

Orbital. 

Naaal. 

Mic'roseme  . . 
Mesoseme    .  • 
Megaseme  . . 

45-4 
IS -2 
36-4 

46  4 

46-4 

7  1 

6-7 
26-7 
GG-7 

25 
16  7 
68-3 

28-6 
42  9 

28-6 

100 

The  mean  naso-malar  index  of  Oldfield  Thomas  is  107*1  in  the 
case  of  males  and  105*9  in  that  of  females,  thus  showing  the 
crania  to  \ye  platyopic. 

The  general  form  of  the  parabolic  palate  is  indicated  by  the 
subjoined  list  of  indices  : — 


Staphylinic  (Virohow) 
rnmic  (Flower) 
Dental     . . 


Male. 


Female. 


70-5 

111  -1 

41-5 

70  3 
107 
43  1 
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The  msDililite  is  charHCt^rised  by  the  Bhortneas  of  the  coroiioid 
RDd  condjplar  jiroccsnea  and  by  the  narrow,  pointed  chin,  and 
has  8  tneati  i/i-nw-xi/ffimintic  index  of  73-3.  Of.  HutUiutoU,  707 ; 
WeatCoaat'NtynwB,  7I'4;  Kaffirs,  74. 

The  resiilu  uf  the  foregoinj;  meaBiii-eiiients  may  be  briefly 
Hiiramansed  by  desL-ribn^  Bush  craoia  as  Hub-dolinlot'ejihalic, 
iiietriocephalic,  ortliognathic.  mesoseme,  platyrhine,  lepto- 
Htaphylinic,  cryptozygous,  and  microcepjinlic, 

IL— ffottentols. 

The  Hottentot  race  is  usually  subdivided  into  three  loaiii 
branches ; — 

The  truf  ITMt-'vtofK.  who  are  found  on  the  western  and  aouth- 
ea9t«rn  bonkrs  of  tlape  Colony,  but  in  greatest  numbers  and 
purest  strain  in  Numaqualand  and  Southern  Damaraland;  the 
Oriquas,  a  niongrel  atock  with  a  Hottentot  bnsis  inhabiting! 
Kaat  and  W't-st  firiqnaland  at  the  junction  of  the  Oraiifje  and 
Vaal  rivetB  ;  and  ttic  K'>mnva-i,  or  Koritrpnu.  surviving  iu  the 
valleys  of  tliir  Upper  Orange,  Vaal,  nnd  ModdiT,  and  on  the 
l«nks  of  tlie  Ontral  Hart  river  in  British  Recti  nan  aland,  the 
tribes  on  tin'  bitter  beiuij  known  aa  the  Korannas  of  Mnniusa. 

As  far  an  ei-aniological  characters  are  concerned,  t!ie  Korannas 
would  apji-'iir  to  be  aumewhat  aeparnted  off  from  the  other 
^'roups  of  ilicir  race  and  to  more  closely  resemble  the  Kaffirs, 
with  whom  they  liave  been  in  contact  for  a  long  time,  while 
(he  Western  Hottentdta  have  only  in  quite  recent  times  come 
into  collisi'Mi  with  the  eastern  and  central  divisions  of  the 
llantu-speakitig  peoples  by  the  niij'ratiou  westwards  of  the 
Ha-Mangwato  Bechuanas,  their  previous  relations  having  l<een 
solely  with  the  Ova-Mpo  and  Ova-Herrero  tribes. 

The  hill  I>amartis  appear  to  l>e  intermediate  between  the 
Bushmen  and  (he  true  Nama  Hottentots,  but  as  yet  s^jeciraens 
for  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  populations  of  this  part  of 
Africa  are  not  available. 

No  hard  and  fast  dividing  line  can  be  drawn  from  cranio- 
iDgical  evidence  between  the  Hottentots  and  the  I^ushmen  on 
tiie  one  hand  and  the  negroid  races  on  the  other,  varions 
transitional  forms  being  found ;  but  in  the  true  Hotientots 
Biishrnan  characters  undoubtedly  predominat*.  This  agrees 
[-  'fectly  with  the  descriptions  of  Galton  in  his  "  Tropical  South 
Africn,"  where  he  says,  "The  Kamaqua  Hottentot  is  simply 
t1  e  reclaimed  and  Fiomewhat  civilised  Bushman,  just  as  the 
Oeilams  represent  the  same  raw  material  under  a  slightly 
liieher  degree  of  polish.  Not  only  are  they  identical  in  features 
and  language,  but  the  Hottentot  tribes  have  been  and  still  con- 
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tinue  to  be  recruited  from  the  Buslimen.  Therefore  when  I 
say  Oerlam,  Hottentot,  or  Busliraan,  the  identically  same  yellow, 
tlat-nosed,  woolly-haired,  clicking  individual  must  be  conjured 
up  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  diff'erins^  only  in  dirt,  squaloj*,  and 
nakedness  according  to  the  term  employed." 

Indeed,  but  for  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Hottentot  skulls 
show  transitional  characters  towards  the  Negroes,  especially  to 
the  tribes  of  the  districts  around  the  great  lakes,  and  that 
tlie  Korannas  present  some  still  more  distant  resemblances  to 
the  Kaffirs,  the  osteological  relics  of  this  race  would  not  deserve 
a  separate  description. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  I  have  examined  twenty-two 
cmnia,  compming  specimens  from  all  tiie  various  subdivisions 
of  the  Hottentot  race,  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  collections  of  the  Eoyal 
Colleore  of  Surf):eons.  Tlieir  distribution  is  clearlv  indicated  bv 
the  headings  of  the  table  of  measurements. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  Hottentot  as  contrasted  with  Bush 
cmnia  is  the  greater  capacity,  which  is  on  the  average  1420  c.c. 
in  male  and  1310  c.c.  in  female  skulls,  giving  a  mean  capacity 
of  1365  c.c.  for  true  Hottentots,  which  thus  fall  into  the  meso- 
cephalic  division. 

The  figures  for  Korannas  are  somewhat  higher,  viz.,  1455  c.c 
Cf.  Kaffir,  1520  c.c ;  West  Coast  Negro,  1420  cc. ;  Central 
Lakes  Negro^  1430  c.c. ;  Chinese,  1425  c.c. 

Viewed  in  Twrma  v€rticali%  true  Hottentot  crania  are  of 
comparatively  small  size  and  oval  in  outline,  but  those  of  the 
Koranna  are  somewhat  anteriorly  elongated.  Most  of  the  skulls 
are  cryptozygous,  but  in  those  of  the  latter  subdivision  both 
mesozygous  and  phaenozygous  forms  are  met  with.  There  is 
as  a  rule  a  considerable  degree  of  prognathism,  which  may  be 
j»r()ininent  in  this  norma.  Viewed  in  nonna  occipitalis^  the 
skull  presents  a  pentagonal  form,  with  the  vault,  however,  in 
many  cases  rounded  off  into  a  somewhat  flattened  arch,  this 
latter  condition  being  met  with  in  the  Korannas,  while  a  mid- 
sagittal  keel  is  more  common  among  the  true  Hottentots. 

In  norma  lateralis  clia meter istic  Bushman  features  appear  in 
all  Hottentot  skulls,  the  flattening  of  the  face,  especially  in 
the  region  of  the  nose,  the  prominence  and  size  of  the  malar 
bones,  the  fulness  of  the  forehead,  the  flattening  of  the  vertex,  and 
the  deep  supra-mastoid  gi'oove  being  especially  noticeable.  The 
degree  of  prognathism  varies  considerably,  but  is  more  marked 
in  the  Namaqua  than  in  the  Koranna.  In  true  Hottentot 
skulls  the  post-bregmatic  concavity  of  the  sagittal  curve  is  very 
cduspicuous,  in  some  cases  amounting  to  annular  deformation, 
thus  rendering  the  artificial  origin  of  the  former  condition  very 
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probable.  An  occipitaj  rmflcmenl  ia  leas  freiiuent  than  in  Bush 
crania.  The  Uiwfe  teru}»rale3  sro  plainly  marked  ("specially 
at  their  termiaations,  but  the  temporal  fossa  as  a  rule  is  but 
small. 

The  zygomatic  arches  are  somewhat  variable  in  size,  but 
usually  slronp  and  proinineut,  a  condition  which  ia  correlated 
with  the  roughness  and  eversion  of  the  angle  of  the  njandible 
aa  well  ft8  with  the  wearing  down  of  the  tueth  iu  the  older 
skulls.  The  mastuiil  proucssea.nre  usually  small,  bnt roughened 
and  very  sharply  tut,  this  bu-ing  less  marked  in  tribes  whioh 
have  for  a  lonj;  timi'  lifen  in  contact  with  the  Southern  BauMis. 
Iu  most  cases  the  ]iu-vi<in  is  of  tlie  normal  H  shnpe,  but  in  three 
there  are  fronto-tenipnral  siitnre-8,  and  in  many  the  process  of 
the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  is  very  narrow.  Wormian 
hones  in  this  situation  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  a  eonsidenibl^ 
number,  including  all  the  Korannas,  several  such  bones  are 
found  in  the  afjiiamons  suture.  Tlie  plate  of  the  temporal 
bnne  is  bulged  out  in  this  region,  so  tliat  tho  transverse  diameter 
below  the  suture  eM'i'ci.h  that  at  thf  lower  border  of  the  parietal, 
the  temporal  fossae  being  corre-spondingly  almlluw  at  this  level. 

Viewed  in  norma  facia/is,  the  uharacterislie  width  and  lack 
of  projection  of  the  face  are  at  once  seen.  The  flattening  it 
due  to  the  great  prominence  of  tlie  voluminous  malai  bones, 
and  the  variations  observed  in  this  norma  are  due  to  diflei'encea 
in  the  deplh  and  distinctness  of  the  infra-orbital  fossa;,  which 
are  much  more  conspicuous  in  the  true  Hottentot  than  in  the 
Koranua  crania,  thus  showing  the  much  greater  resemblance  of 
the  former  to  those  of  Bushmen.  The  iuterorhitat  distance  is 
alwa}'s  considerable,  and  is  due  to  the  breadth  of  the  ascending 
processes  of  the  maxillnf..  The  na»al  bones  are  nsnally  of 
moderate  size,  bnt  are  flattened  and  lie  in  the  same  plaiie. 
Considerable  differences,  however,  occur  in  their  shape,  some 
skulls  having  them  of  about  equal  width  from  abtive  down- 
wards, wjiile  in  others  they  are  much  narrower  in  the  middle 
of  llieir  length  than  at  the  nasiou  or  their  free  extremity.  In 
proHle  only  the  lower  ends  of  the  na.=Hil  bones  appear,  the  upper 
portions  being  hidden  beneath  the  maxillary  processes.  In 
some  cases  the  flattening  goes  so  far  that  the  pUnes  of  the 
siqierior  surfaces  of  the  nasal  bones  on  either  side  form  a 
reentrant  angle  with  one  another.  The  apertura  pyrifomiis  is 
wry  short  and  broad,  the  floor  being  rounded  off,  though  in 
soiue  cii.'ies  prenasal  foss;?,  or  simian  grooves,  are  to  be  found. 

'i'he  nose  is  platyrhine,  but  not  so  markedly  so  as  in  Bushman 
erauia.  Tlie  forehead  is  of  moderate  width,  very  full  and 
vertical,  the  frontal  eminences  usually  fusing  across  the  mid- 
sagitial  line:  t  lie  glabella  is  very  slight,  but  the  superciliary  ridges 
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distinct,  neither  being  quite  so  well  marked  as  in  the  Bush  race. 
The  orbits  are  large  and  usually  mesoseme,  but  considerable 
variations  in  shape  are  to  be  found  in  an  examination  of  this 
series  of  skulls. 

The  alveolar  processes  are  rounded  and  in  many  cases ^project- 
ii\ir,but  the  marked  prognathism  of  the  Hottentot  is  mostly  dental, 
tlie  sockets  for  the  incisor  teeth  being  set  somewhat  obliquely. 
Tlie  palate  is  parabolic,  but  in  some  crania  its  shape  appioaches 
Mie  ellipse.  In  the  true  Hottentots  the  mandible  is  compara- 
tively slight,  with  a  high  sympliysial  border,  short  condylar  and 
ooronoid  processes,  a  rather  shallow  sigmoid  fossa,  a  narrow, 
pointed  chin,  and  frequently  an  everted  angle,  in  all  of  which 
iharaeteristics  they  are  intermediate  between  the  Bushmen  and 
the  Negroes  of  the  great  lakes.  The  mandible  of  the  Koranna, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  strong  and  massive,  with  long  coronoid 
] processes,  deeper  sigmoid  fossae,  higher  alveolar  processes,  much 
better  marked  muscular  impressions,  and  a  broad,  square, 
powerful  chin,  in  all  of  which  features  it  closely  resembles  the 
mandibles  of  Kaffir  and  Zulu  skulls. 

The  mokir  teeth  are  large  and  well  formed,  considerably  worn 
down  in  skulls  beyond  middle  age,  but  in  all  cases  well  implanted 
and  perfectly  healthy ;  the  incisors,  which  are  small,  round, 
thick,  and  truncated,  sliow  in  many  cases  signs  of  having  been 
filed  down. 

All  the  features  of  the  skull  are  in  acconlance  with  the 
description  given  by  Dr.  Williamson  of  some  preserved 
Hottentot  heads  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Army  Medical 
School  at  Xetley,  but  formerly  at  Fort  Pitt,  Chatham : — 

"  The  head  is  brond  and  square,  the  face  broad  and  flat ;  the 
forehea<l  is  straight  and  well  arched ;  the  ejirs  are  placed  far 
back  on  the  head,  tlie  distance  from  them  to  the  prominent 
cheek-bones  being  very  great ;  the  malars  stand  forwaixls  and 
outwards,  and  with  the  lon^,  nariow,  poiuted  chin  nearly  form  a 
triangle  ;  tlie  breadth  betwe<^n  the  eyes  is  great,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  perceptible  bridge  to  the  iM)se  ;  the  nostrils  are 
small  and  depressed,  the  greatest  diameter  being  in  the  trans- 
verse direction." 

The  cranial  sutures  as  a  rule  are  8inq)le,  but  sometimes  pass 
without  anv  intermediate  stac^es  to  a  c^:)ndition  of  foliation. 
Only  one  skull  is  meto])ic. 

Wormian  hones  are  not  uncommon,  but  an  os  epactale  is 
exeeedin^lv  rare. 

Tlie  following  are  the<letailsof  the  examination,  the  Hottentot 
crania  being  com])ared  in  all  cases  with  those  of  Kaffirs,  Negroes 
of  t!ie  lakt*  districts  (j)rincinally  consisting  of  a  series  sent  to  the 
liiitish  Museum  from  Xvassaland  bv  Sir  H.  H.Johnston,  which 
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I  hnpe  to  deseribe  fully  at  some  future  date),  and  with  a  collect  inn 
from  various  districts  of  North-west  Africa,  extending  from  ths 
(Gambia  to  the  Golil  Coast,  composed  chiefly  of  Ashaiitia  and 
Uahotnuns. 

Some  eoniparisona  with  Chinese  crania  are  inserted  on  account 
of  Barrow's  ingenious,  though  futile,  hypotheaia  of  the  AsiutiQ 
origin  of  the  Cape  Hottentots. 

The  cephalic  index  has  a  range  from  66  to  79,  with  a  mean  of 
727  for  males  and  75-9  for  females,  as  compared  with  Kaffir, 
72'3 ;  Anyanja,  73 ;  West  Coast  Negro.  73-2  ;  Chinese,  78-8. 

The  distribution  in  the  various  divisions  is — 


K^mn. 

Cpiitral 
Negroes. 

West 

Cfflut 

Dolirhocepliulio. . 
Sab-dolichorcphftlia      . . 
M«.ti<;epl.alio  . . 
8ub-br»livo<>ph>Iio        . . 
Bracbfoephalic. 

eai 

84-5 
8-4 

— 

77-8 
16-7 
6-6 

7H'2 
U-5 
5-5 
1'3 

61! -8 

■jaa 

■8 

thus  indicating  the  intense  dolichocephalism  of  all  the  black 
races  of  Africa. 

The  Iength-heir;ht,  or  altitudinal  ijuiex,  is  in  the  average  male 
71-2  ami  in  the  female  71"5,  aa  contrasted  with  Koranna,  701 ; 
Kaflir,  71"3 ;  Anyiinja,  72'9 ;  Chinese,  75-2 ;  and  with  the 
following  distribution : — 


« 


HoKentoU. 

Eiffln. 

Contn.1 
Lakes  Dislript 

Went 

SegroM. 

Cl,«mffcc,.h.Uo  . . 
Ortli«ioi>l."lio    .. 

35  1 

&6'8 
8-1 

13  9 
65-6 

30-6 

26 
63 '8 
21-2 

12  1 
39-6 
48-4 

The  hreadth-heiijht  index  is  of  greater  interest  as  a  guide  to 
ethnic  relation  fillip.  Mean  for  males,  974 ;  females,  958.  Cf. 
Koniiina.  947;  Kaffir,  987;  Anyanja,  1017;  Chinese,  103; 
Sicilian  Pigmy.  107-4. 

Clitssifyiiig  this  index  according  to  Broca's  divisions,  we  find — 

T  2 
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Hottentota. 


Kaffirs. 


CeDtral 

Lakes 

Negroes. 


West 

Coast 

Negroes. 


Tapeinoceplialio 
Metriocephalic 
Akroceplialic  •  • 


21-9 
81-2 
46-9 


87-6 
62  5 


23  4 
76  6 


7  1 
23-8 
69 


The  forehead  is  full,  but  the  glabella  only  slight,  the  proportion 
of  the  sub-cerebral  to  the  total  frontal  curve  being  16*9  in  the 
true  Hottentot  as  against  19*1  in  the  Koranna. 

The  distribution  of  the  sagittal  curve  amongst  its  various 
components  obtaining  in  African   races   is    indicated  in   the 


following  table :— ^ 


Fronlal. 


Parietal. 


Occipital. 


True  Hottentot 

KorAQna         . . 

Budhman 

Ka£r  .. 

Central  Lakes  Xegro 

West  Coast  Jfegro 


37 
34  3 
35 

35-2 
85 
33  9 


331 
35  ft 
85-6 
33-2 
351 
85  1 


29*9 


1 
3 


30 
29 
81-6 
29  6 
31 


Applying  similar  comparisons  to  other  curves,  we  find — 


Relation  of  supra - 
auricular  to  total 
transverse  cune. 


Belation  of  pre< 
auricular  to  total 
horizontal  curve. 


True  Ilottentot 

Koninna  •• 

Bushman 

Katfir  . . 

Central  Lakes  Negfo 

West  Coast  Negro     . 


69 
67 
69 
68 
69 


7 
4 
1 


67-7 


47-7 
45  6 
4^(2 
47  "5 
47-7 
44*9 


Tlie  mean  vjypcr  facial  indices  are  as  follows  : — 


Upper  Facial 
(Bn>ca). 


L'pjH'P  Facial 
(Kolhnanu). 


True  Hottentot 

Koranna 

Katiir  . . 

^nyanja 

"\Ve>i  Coa-st  Negro 

ISiciliun  riLjniv 


(JO  -4 

52  1 

70-2 

50  -2 

71  7 

1 

63  3 

70-8 

52 

71-5 

48-9 

— 

43 
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The  liistribntioD  of  the  crania  is — 


Hottentota. 

SaSn. 

Central 

Wo.t 

CoMt 

Ch»micpn)!iope 

36-8 

3S-B 
61'6 

20 

80 

46-7 
63-3 

It  is  foiiiid  that  male  Hottentots  are  distinctly  more  lepto- 
pixisopic  than  the  females. 

Thu  orbital  indtx  shows  a  range  from  72  to  100,  with  mnxima 
on  tlie  seriatioD  curve  at  79  and  86  and  a  nieau  of  8(i'7  for  malos 
and  881  for  females.  Cf.  Ka«ir,  83-6;  Anyanja,  88-3;  West 
Const  Nt^T^,  847  ;  Chinese,  89-9. 

The  mean  naml  index  in  the  caBe  of  the  males  is  56  and  in  that 
of  the  females  59.  with  a  range  of  sixteen  units  49-67.  Cf. 
Kaffir.  55"1 ;  Anyanja,  57'3  ;  West  Coast  Negro,  fjr4 ;  Chinese, 
4Vt-8,  showing  the  intense  platyrhiny  of  the  Hottentots,  who  in 
this  respect  are  inferior  only  to  tlie  BuBbmen. 

As  hufore,  the  general  characteristics  and  harmony  of  the  face 
art)  indiciitcd  in  the  subjacent  wmbiucd  table ; — 


...„. 

IMit 

i^rn'^,,. 

XST 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

t 

i 

i 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Klcnmine   ... 

M-2 

Ml 

J.J 

Wl 

_ 

a -J 

Ifl-T 

_ 

11 -J 

»■» 

1-8 

He>o»nx    ... 

iia 

11-4       U 

l«-2 

so 

M-8 

- 

u-a 

M-l 

8-1 

U-t 

211 

tlt^KMIU     ... 

M 

M-)       71 

"■' 

■x» 

IB -2 

90 -S 

«-2 

J6B 

IS 

la-s 

JS 

Tlie  /iliri'idr  itidex  slioivs  a  riuige  iruia  S3  to  110,  with  a  m.ix- 
inmni  in  the  seriation  curve  at  102,  the  mean  index  for  males 
Uiiij,'  101  9  and  for  females  lOOS.  Cf.  Koraunas,  102  ;  Katfirs, 
WS  :  AnvHnjas,  100-9 ;  West  Coast  Negroes,  99*9 ;  Chinese.  99. 

The  distribution  observed  on  classification  is — 


Centrel 

Wert 

nottaDtota. 

Kaffirs. 

Lakes  Distriet 

Coaet 
Begroee. 

rmgnnlliic 

33-9 

37-5 

41-8 

60 

M,™K"iithic        .. 

60 

39-2 

47-8 

38 

OrlhoEimOiie      .. 

16  7 

33-3 

10-9 

12 

\ 
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The  parabolic  palate  has  a  mean  staphylinic  index  of  71*2  for 
both  sexes,  a  mean  manic,  index,  male  111*5  and  female  109*9, 
and  a  dental  index  of  41*5  in  the  male  and  43*5  in  the  female 
skulls. 


Staphylinic. 

U  ranic. 

DentAl. 

Cf.  Koranna  ..          •• 

Kaffir 

Anyanja  . . 
West  Coast  "N'egro 

79-6 
68-5 
68-6 
69-7 

118-9 
110-7 
111 
109  7 

41-6 
42-5 
42-3 
43-9 

Tlie  great  flattening  of  the  nasal  region  of  the  face  is  clearly 
indicated  in  the  table  showing  the  naso-malar  indices  of  tlie 
various  races : — 

True  Hottentot 1071 

Koranna    . .  . .  . .  . .  1051 

Kaffir        . .  . .  . .  . ,  106 

Anyanja    . .  . .  . .  . .  107*2 

West  Coast  Nesrro  . .  . .  106*4 


all  thus  falling  into  the  platyopic  subdivision. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  the  foregoing  classifications,  the 
true  Hottentot  skull  r^ay  be  briefly  described  as  dolicho- 
cephalic, akrocephalic,  leptoprosopic,  mesoseme,  platyrhine,  and 
leptostapliyliuic. 

III. — General  Conclusions. 

A  survey  of  the  foregoing  measurements  and  of  the  tables  of 
seriations  shows  that  the  Bushmen  proper  are  in  most  of  their 
i'eatures  clearly  separated  ofl*  from  the  surrounding  black  races. 
The  Hottentots,  on  the  other  hand,  are  seen  to  be  intermediate 
in  their  characters. 

The  cephalic  and  altitndinal  indices  present  monomorphic 
curv(\s  witli  no  special  features  of  interest,  the  summit  of  botli 
curves  being  at  about  the  same  position  in  all  the  African 
races. 

Tlie  curve  of  tlie  hradth-hciijht  indices  is  dimorphic,  the 
ilrst  focus  of  regression  being  at  a  low  index  both  in  Hottentots 
and  BushnuMi,  a  position  in  which  the  curves  for  other  African 
races  show  no  elevation. 

The  second  focus  corresponds  to  the  commencement  of  the 
rise  in  the  curve  among  the  Kailir  and  Negro  tribes,  and  may 
])erha])S  be  taken  as  an  incHcation  cf  sonu'  racial  intermixture. 
This  seems  clear  in  the  Hottentots,  whose  second  focus  more 
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nearly  coiTpspnnds  to  the  sumrait  of  the  curve  in  the  case  ul 
Negroes  froju  tlie  "  Central  Lakes" ;  in  tbe  Hottentots  tlie  carvo 
continues  with  a  gr.iduLil  descent  for  souit:  litUe  distance. 
However,  tin.'  ubriipt  ce^siition  of  this  curve  in  the  case  of  the 
Bushmen  tlnows  considerable  doubt  on  this  interpretation,  and 
would  indiL-ate  that  suoh  mcial  intermixture,  il  it  occurred  at 
ull,  must  h(ne  been  at  an  early  period.  Although  male  and 
female  indices  are  tabulated  together  iu  this  seriiition,  the 
dimorphism  uf  the  curve  is  due  to  racial,  and  not  sexuiil. 
intluencea 

This  index  almost  completely  destroys  the  comparison  drawn, 
by  Williamson  between,  the  Bushman  and  Ashanti  omnia,  the 
former  inclining  towards  tapeinooephalisin,  while  Ukj  latter  mo 
very  akroeepbalic. 

The  serintion  of  the  alveolnr  indices  is  of  greater  interest. 
The  curve  constructed  from  Bush  crania,  is  dimorjihic,  with 
maxima  at  97  aud  L02,  while  that  for  Hotteutota  ib  mono- 
uiorphic,  with  a  uiuximum  at  102.  The  first  focus  of  rc^'reaHion 
i»  the  curve  for  ilushmeti  is  at  a  lower  index  than  appeur.i 
among  other  African  races,  and  agrees  with  the  usual  deserip- 
tiou  of  such  skulls  Ets  orthngnathous ;  the  second  focus  cor- 
responds with  the  maximum  of  the  curve  among  the  Negrot-a 
from  the  slinres  of  Lake  Nyassa,  hut  it  is  less  than  the 
maximum  for  Xegroes  from  the  uortli-west  coast.  Thia  curiii! 
indicates  resemblances  betweenthe  Buahmeti  and  other  pigmy 
racL'S,  the  fii"st  luaximum  con-espondiug  to  the  mean  alveolar 
index  of  the  Eurtipean  pigmies,  while  the  second  approaclica 
lliat  of  the  Negrillos  of  the  Central  African  forests.  The 
.^riater  projiiinthisui  of  tho  Hottentots  separates  Uiem  from  the 
Kaflir  trilien  iu  contjuit  with  them  to  the  south-east,  and  con- 
stittiti'S  a  [luiiit  of  resemblauce  with  the  Negroes  of  the  lake 
districts. 

That  sucli  a  relationship  shotdd  exist  is  very  probable,  as  the 
loose  stone  heaps  which  mai'k  tlie  track  of  the  Hottentots  an' 
lo  be  found  far  to  the  north  of  the  Zambesi  river,  and  Aiidersson 
do.si'iibes  wandering  tribes  of  Bushmen  in  the  extreme  north 
iif  ilamnrulnnd,  whei-e  they  must  for  a  long  time  have  been 
rkise  neij,'bl(Ours  of  tbe  central  group  of  Bantu-speaking  peoples. 
Some  of  the  skulls  from  tribes  inhabiting  tbe  western  shores 
of  Lake  Nyassa  are  almost  indistinguishable  from  those  of 
Hottentots  from  Cape  Cijlouy.  There  are  a  number  of  races 
inhabiting  a  strip  of  country  extending  from  tbe  great  lakes  to 
tbe  Zambesi  disttuguislied  by  prognathous  and  hypsistenodoli- 
L-hocephalic  skulls.  These  races  are  separated  from  the  sea 
Kit  (lie  one  side  by  the  Makua,  Mozambique,  and  Kaflir  tribes, 
villi  are  tiipi'iiioceplialic  and  less  prognathous,  although  pie- 
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senting  the  same  degree  of  dolichocephalism,  and  on  the  other 
by  Ova  Herrero  and  Bangala  tribes,  of  whose  craniological 
features,  which  appear  to  resemble  those  of  the  Kafi&rs  of 
Xatal,  we  know  but  Ktile. 

The  seriationof  the  orbital  index  separates  off  the  Bush  as  the 
only  markedly  microseme  African  race,  and  shows  that  it  is 
most  nearly  approached  in  tliis  respect  by  the  Negroes  of  the 
Slave  Coast. 

The  dimorphism  of  this  curve  is  due  to  sexual  influences,  the 
female  skulls  being  moie  megaseme  than  the  male. 

The  cur\'e  of  the  nasal  index  is  monomor])hic,  the  maximum 
being  at  62  in  the  Bushmen,  while  in  the  Hottentots  there  is  a 
tendency  to  group  round  bZ,  an  index  which  corresponds  with 
the  maximum  for  tribes  from  the  lake  districts.  The  Bush 
races  are  thus  seen  to  be  the  most  platyrhine  in  Africa,  but  to 
be  api^roached  in  this  respect,  as  Williamson  has  pointed  out,  by 
the  Aslmntis. 

The  Bushmen  of  South  Africa  therefore  appear  to  be 
characterised  by  certain  specific  features,  and  not  to  "\'ery 
closely  resemble  any  other  race. 

The  first  theor}'  as  to  their  origin  was  that  propounded  by 
Barrow  in  his  ''Travels  in  Southern  Africa,"  published  in  1801. 
He  considers  that  the  Bush  races  might  have  arisen  as  the 
offspring  of  Chinese  sailois  wrecked  on  the  Mozambique  coast. 
To  support  this  hypothesis  he  notices  certain  resemblances 
between  the  Bushmen  and  Mongolians,  and  observes  that  the 
upper  lid  of  the  eye  of  a  real  Hottentot,  as  in  that  of  the 
Cliinese,  was  rounded  off  into  the  lower  on  the  side  next  the 
nose.  In  his  "  Tmvels  in  China  "  Barrow  goes  on  to  remark : 
'Further  observations  have  confirmed  me  in  the  striking  degi*ee 
of  resemblance  between  them.  Their  physical  features  agree 
in  almost  every  point :  the  form  of  their  persons,  the  smallness 
of  their  joints  and  extremities,  their  colour  and  features,  their 
voices,  and  particularly  their  singularly  shaped  eye."  Barrow, 
it  sji.ould  be  obserN'ed,  does  not  distinguish  Ik^tween  Hottentots 
and  Bushmen,  describing  these  nomad  peoples  as  "true  abori- 
ujines  of  South  Africa,  unmixed  with  anv  other  tribe." 

TIlis  view  as  to  the  Cliinese  origin  of  the  Bushmen  received 
sup] »ort  from  Knox  in  1824,  and  in  later  years  from  T^amprey, 
who,  after  pointing  out  some  slight  n^^emblances  between  Chinese 
and  Hottentot  skulls  in  liis  possession,  continued  his  comjjarison 
on  ethnological  grounds. 

This  hypothesis  was  without  difficnlty  refuted  by  Desmoulins, 
as  in  their  general  features  these  races  present  no  resemblances. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note  that  AVilliamson  in  his 
description  of  the  Bush  crania  at  Chatham,  while  disclaiming 
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all  views  aa  to  tlieir  Chinese  affiiiiUefi,  cotupares  tliem  with 
MHlays. 

A  more  iiBeful  compariaon  ie  with  the  Negrillos  of  the 
equatorial  forest  zone  in  Africa  and  with  the  pigmy  races 
recently  described  in  Europe. 

Sir  William  Pk.wer  in  his  memoir  on  the  Akkas  shows  many 
points  of  resemhlance  between  tliem  and  the  Bushmen,  and 
notes  that  their  skulls  conform  more  to  the  type  of  the  Arrican 
Net;ro  than  to  tliat  of  any  other  raco. 

Prognathism,  plaiyrliiuy,  elongated,  narrow  palate,  and  largo 
teeth,  all  characteiistic  -of  tlie  Negro,  are  exnggerated  in  the 
Akka.  The  last  three  chiu-acteiB  are  also  fouud  in  the  skulls  of 
Bushmen,  while  tlie  e^itremes  of  prognathism  recorded  tor  the 
latter  exceed  those  found  in  the  AJckas, .although  their  mean 
alveolar  index  is  cousidiinibly  the  smaller.  A  special  fenturLi  of 
the  Akka  skull  is  the  micrctseme  orbit,  which  is  also  character- 
istic of  Buehmeu. 

Tiie  oblong  oval  skull,  the  vertical  forehead,  and  well-marked 
siipra-niastoid  yixjovi'S  are  equally  noticeable  in  1x)Lh  races. 

Descriptions  of  the  appearance  of  the  Negrillos  vary  some- 
what, but  Hermann  von  Wissmonn  in  tlie  narrative  of  his 
second  journey  through  Kquatorial  Africa  descrihea  tint  Batwa  of 
the  forest  zone  soiith  of  the  Congo,  who  nre  probably  of  tho" 
same  race  as  thi'^kka,.ae  nuninding  him  atrongty  of  portraits 
of  tJie  Bushmen  of  Cape  Colony,  liu  Chaillu  describes  a  pigmy 
raue,  tiie  Obongo,  in  Ashiraland,  as  of  .a  light  brown  colour,  and 
soitiewhat.resenibling  the  Bushmen. 

Oil  the  wliole  it  seems  probable  that  tiie  Negrillos  and 
the  Bushmen  art  aJHed,  the  former  either  having  taken  refuge  in 
the  almost  impeiietmble  forfst  when  theonruaJi  of  the  conquer- 
ing Bantu  Kaliiie  swept  the  Bushmen  to  the  south,  or  else  having 
penetrated  therein  before  tJiis  invasion,  and  so  being  unaffected 
by  it.  The  principal  objaction  to  such  a  view  is  that  tie 
phenomenon  of  steatopygia  has  as  yet  not  been  described 
iiiunnf^  the  Negrillo  races.  Dr.  Junker  indeed  definitely  states 
lliiit  aiiionj^  tlie  Woehua  tliis  feature  is  never  found. 

Tlie  comparison  of  the  Bushmen  and  the  European  pigmies  is 
ri'ndiTed  tlie  more  interesting  on  account  of  the  statuette  from 
thr  neolithic  Station  at  Brassempouy  which  represents  the  race 
of  ihiit  time  as  steatopygous. 

In  Kuro|>e  remains  .of  a  pigmy  race  hav.e  been  found  in 
ni'ijlilhic  strata  at  Schaafhausen.  and  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia  a 
sii.all  nee  Still  surviving  was  discovered  by  Professors  Koll- 
iij^iim  and  Sergi  Professor  Seiyi  considers  that  the  pigmy 
vn'-Q%  came  lo  Europe  in  neolithic  times,  but  tlmt  they  present 
no  Negiito  affinities. 
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On  examining  together  the  skulls  of  Bushmen  and  of  a 
European  pigmy,  a  few  interesting  points  of  comparison  may, 
however,  be  noticed.  The  European  skulls  are  rather  smaller. 
The  cranial  capacity  of  a  skull  from  Schaafhausen  described  by 
Professor  Kollmann  is  1207  c.c,  while  that  of  a  Sicilian  pigmy 
in  the  Vesalianum  at  Basle  is  1030  c.c,  the  average  capacity  of 
Bush  crania  being  1330  c.c.  If  a  well-filled  Bushman  skull  be 
selected  for  comparison  the  cranial  outline  as  seen  in  norma 
verticalis  is  similar  in  the  two  cases.  The  zygomatic  arches  are, 
however,  relatively  wider  in  the  European  pigmy  skull,  which  is 
phaenozygous,  while  in  the  Bush  crania  the  cryptozygous 
condition  usuallv  obtains. 

Viewed  in  norma  lateralis,  well-marked  double  lineai  tempo- 
rales,  a  small  mastoid,  strong  zygomatic  arch,  and  post- zygomatic 
ridge  with  a  slight  supra-mastoid  groove,  are  to  be  noticed  in  the 
skull  of  the  Sicilian  pigmy,  as  in  that  of  the  Bushman.  These 
features,  it  may  be  remarked,  .are  not  found  among  the 
Andamanese  or  the  Negritos  of  Malaysia.  In  the  pigmy  the 
forehead  is  full  and  vertical,  the  nasal  bones  are  inconspicuous 
in  profile,  and  the  face  is  superiorly  orthognathous,  all  of  these 
features  being  also  characteristic  of  the  Bush  races  of  South 
Africa. 

J  n  nor  ma  facialis  there  are  also  several  points  of  resemblance, 
such  as  the  wide  interorbital  space,  the  prominent,  foi^wardly 
projecting  malars,  the  deep  infra-orbital  fossie,  the  marked 
platyrhiny,  and  chamjeprosope  nature  of  the  face. 

The  nose  in  the  Sicilian  pif^my  is  the  most  platyrhine  in 
Europe,  but  differs  from  that  of  the  Bushmen  and  the  negroid 
races  generally  in  the  greater  ]»rominence  of  the  bridge  and 
the  sharper  chiselling  of  tlje  lower  border  and  floor,  although  the 
^'eneral  shape  of  the  apertura  pyriforniis  is  not  very  dissimilar 
in  the  two  cases. 

The  cephalic,  facial,  orbital,  and  nasal  indices  of  the  two  races 
agree  very  well ;  but  the  European  pigmy  is  sharply  distinguished 
from  his  African  brother  by  the  possession  of  a  very  akro- 
cephalic  skull,  a  feature  never  found  among  the  Bushmen. 

For  the  present  I  can  only  say  that  the  data  seem  to  me  too 
insutticient  to  enable  the  aftinities  of  the  various  pigmy  races  to 
be  clearly  iliMnonstrated  or  to  ;Uh)w  of  much  significance  being 
attached  to  any  apparent  resemblances. 
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DescHption  of  Plate  XVI. 

Fig.  1. — Korma  facialis  of  adult  male  Bushman. 
2. — Norma  lateralis  of  the  sunie. 
3. — Norma  facialis  of  adult  male  "True"  Hottentot. 
4. — Norma  lateralis  of  the  same  without  lower  jaw. 


» 


» 


The  photographs  are  of  skulls  in  the  Army  Medical  Museum 
at  Netley  Hospital. 


P.S. — Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  been  enabled  by  the  kind  permission 
of  the  authorities  to  exaniine  the  collection  of  Bush  and  Hottentot  crania  in  the 
Army  Medical  Museum  at  Netley.  Tli<»se  skulls  differ  in  no  important  respects 
from  those  previjusly  described.  A  table  of  their  measurements  and  indices  is 
appended,  but  they  have  not  been  included  in  the  averages  and  seriations. 
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The    Carib    Languaqk    na    now  xpcken   in   Domzhica,   West 
Ikdiks.     By  JoSEi'li   Nl'Ma  IUt,  St.  Xitts,  West  Indies. 

FebriiiU-y,  1897. 

OrTHOGHAI'IIY. 

Five  of  the  vowel  soimda  used  iu  these  illuatratiuns  of  the  Caril> 
language  arc  \\\a&n  of  the  Italian,  viz.,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u.  A  sixtli  is 
that  of  a  short  ft  and  corresponds  to  the_  vowel  as  it  is 
pronounced  in  the  French  word  vu ;  e.i/.,  sasil  =  a  bird.  A 
seventh  is  the  short  I  pronounced  as  in  the  Englii^h  sin  and 
found  in  such  words  as  idlbia  =  I  am,  in  which  the  second  i 
is  so  lightly  sounded  that  the  third  syllable  may  bo  omitted  in 
conversation  and  the  verb  become  icUna. 

Whenever  two  or  more  vowels  ore  in  contact  each  is 
pronounced  separately. 

The  consonants  liave  more  or  less  the  same  sounds  ns  in 
English.  They  are  the  same  in  numlmr  an  in  tliat  language 
with  the  exception  of  the  soft  e,  j,  x,  and  x,  which  are  not 
employed  in  Carib,  and  d,  which  is  probably  replaced  by  t. 

The  compound  consonants  are  nA  and  ch.  Tiie  former  occurs 
in  tiha,  which  is  the  thirti  person  plural  of  the  personal  prononn. 
The  n  is  pronounced,  as  far  as  it  can  be,  before  the  A  which  is 
aspirated.  The  latter,  when  at  tlie  l^eginniiig  of  a  word,  is 
sounded  as  in  the  English  chrnvh ;  antl,  when  final,  as  in  thf 
ycotch  loc/i. 

The  letter  h  is  idways  aspirated. 

The  acreut  in  the  Carib  words  will  l>e  indicated  by  placins^ 
the  French  acute  accent  over  the  vowel  on  wliich  it  falls ;  e.g.,  m 
miitu,  the  accent  should  be  placed  on  the  peuidlimate,  and,  in 
hdruli,  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable. 

As  a  ruk'  to  which  I  remember  no  exception,  the  accent  in 
words  of  two  syll&hlvti  is  placed  on  the  peuultimate,  and,  iii 
those  of  tliree  or  more  syllables,  on  the  antepenoltimate 
syllable. 

The  Abticle. 

The  indefinite. 

The  indefinite  article  is   expressed,  as  it  ia  in  many  other 

language.!,  by  the  word  meaning  one,  viz.,  dba ;  iHa  taHtn  =  a 

person ;  Aba  ydmati  =  a  basket.     The  word  dba  is  sometimes 

omittetl  in  phrases  in  which  the  indefinite  article  is  expected  in 
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Euglish ;  thus,  apardnuha  buirUM,  napHraku  wdtu  ndhAtcJiani 
=  if  I  kill  a  wild  pig,  I  light  a  fire  to  roast  it ;  dtuka  kricti 
miitu  dba  bdti  =  when  a  person  wants  to  build  a  housa 
BuiruhU  =  wild  pig ;  wdtu  =  fire ;  mtitu  =  person. 

The  definite. 

There  is  no  definite  aiticle  in  Carib.  This  is  shown  by  the 
following  sentences,  barunumvti  Unna  ardbscn  =  I  took  the 
road  through  the  forest  {bamnumuti  =  I  took,  ^Arma  =  road, 
ardhsen  =  through  the  forest)  ;  sdlUina  tiina  akdiruku  =  I 
reached  the  bank  of  the  river  (siilHtna  =  I  reached,  tiivn  = 
river,  akdiruku  =  bank). 

The  place  of  the  definite  article  is  supplied  by  the  third 
jMjrson  of  the  personal  pronoun  and  by  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun, e.g.,  Idkusa  sibui  =  the  gommier  tree  {sibui  =  gomniier, 
dkitsa  =  tree,  /,  short  for  /?',=  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
personal  pronoun)  ;  Idkusa  liha  sibui  =  the  tree  of  the  gommier 
(liha  =  a  demonstrative  pronoun) ;  dba  m&kuri  =  a  boy,  dhaiia 
lUia  mUkUri  =  one  of  the  boys ;  harutium  nhilexoe  =  the  Bowers 
are  white  {hanUium  =  white,  ilewc  =  flowers,  7ih,  short  for  nha, 
=  the  third  person  plural  of  the  personal  pronoun). 

The  Substantive. 

The  subject  of  a  sentence  may  either  precede  or  follow  the 
verb ;  nibdya  S2i  han  awdita  =  all  my  children  are  grown  up 
(nibdya  =  my  children,  su  =  all)  ;  yanhi  nhapukasa  su  nibaya 
=  all  my  children  were  born  there. 

There  is  no  declension  in  the  Carib  language.  The  possessive 
noun  gonemlly  precedes  the  others ;  thus,  trXna  akairuku  =  the 
bank  of  the  river ;  kiere  dkusa  =  pieces  of  manioc  {tittna  = 
river,  kicre  =  manioc).  It  may,  however,  follow ;  e.g.,  lubuye 
Ilka  barandkiri  =  the  house  of  the  white  man  (lubuye  =  the 
house,  liha  =  the,  barandkiri  =  white  man) ;  lubuye  aba  viiitu 
=  the  house  of  a  pei'son.  The  relation  between  the  nouns  in 
such  instances  can  only  be  gathered  from  their  meaning. 

Dependence  on  a  verb  when  direct  is  expressed  by  placing 
the  de[)endent  noun  immediately  after  the  verb  ;  when  indirect, 
by  inserting  tlie  pei-sonal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  between 
the  verb  and  the  noun.  Wa  sudha  udiriti  wdwe  =  we  cut  down 
the  large  trees  (wa  =  we,  sudha  =  cut  down,  wdiriti  =  large, 
ircwc  trees).  Evhdi  iiihi  h'nii  dnli  =  give  the  meat  to  the  dog 
{liubiii  =  give,  nihi  =  meat,  liini  =  to  him  (the),  dull  =  dog). 

Instrumentiility  is  indicated  by  the  preposition  rfosswith; 
Ido  akdruku  =  with  creej)ers  ;  Ida  inusiihx  =  with  leaves  ;  motion 
frunj,  by  odria  =  frcm  ;  lodria  bdti  =  from  the  house^ 
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Wlien  placed  before  a  noun,  such  preptwitiona  as  &o,  odii'a, 
etc.,  liavo  always  prefixed  to  iheni  tlie  third  peraon  of  the 
personal  pronoun,  viz.,  /  or  (,  short  for  U  or  (i,  according  as 
the  noun  is  maaeuliiie  or  feminine, 

NUMBEB. 

The  plural  has  generdUy  the  same  tcrminatiou  as  the  singular. 
This  is  doubtless  due  to  tlie  want  of  education  as  well  as  to  tliu 
indolence  of  those  by  whom  the  Carib  language  is  now  spoken, 
the  context  being  left  to  indicate  the  nuinber  of  the  noun. 

When  ft  Carib  is  sufficiently  presseil  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  two  numbers,  it  is  Ibund  that  this  is  effected  by 
adding  em  or  iem  to  some,  and  vm  or  ium  to  other  iiouiu). 

(iKNDF.lt. 

The  letters  /  ami  t  pn-tixcd  to  substantives  indicate  the 
masculine  and  feuiiuiue  genders  respectively.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  I  and  I  are  short  for  ii  and  ti,  the 
masculine  and  feiniaine  of  tlie  third  jjerfion  ot  the  peraonal  pro- 
noun which  serve  the  purposes  of  the  deriiiite  article  and  the 
possessive  pronoun.  In  such  expressions,  therefore,  as  lAtkit 
lisUitt  =  over  his  face,  and  ((kiJcu  iisUni  =  over  her  face,  the 
literal  translation  should  be,  over  the  face  of  him  or  ovor  him, 
his  face,  and  over  the  face  of  her  or  over  her,  her  faca 

Hence  Carib  substantives  may  l>e  grouped  in  two  classes,  the 
/  class  and  the  t  class  ;  and,  as  the  former  include  all  male,  and 
the  latter,  all  female  beings,  the  substantives  of  tliese  two 
gi-oups  may  lie  described  as  masculine  and  feminine  respectively 
with  as  much  propriety  in  Carib  as  in  any  other  language. 

A  few  substantives,  like  dvli  =.  dog,  being  common  to  both 
sexes,  may  also  be  eori-ectly  deacrilied  as  being  of  a  common 
gender.  In  such  cases  the  sex  is  indicated  by  placing  the  woi-d 
irdhiri  =  male,  or  tcAri  =  femiih',  befiire  the  substantive. 

The  majority  of  the  substantives  of  the  I  or  masculine  class 
cud  in  tore;  and  the  majority  of  those  of  the  t  or  feminine 


Adjectives. 

Adjectives,  when  in  dii'ect  contact  with  the  substantives  which 
they  qualify,  always  precede  the  latter;  wairiti  wiwe  =  \a.x^ 
tiees  (ii-^irc  =  trees) ;  kibe  vki/u  =  many  days  {w^y«  =  days). 

When  the  modern  Carib  takes  the  trouble  of  expressiug  the 
plural  of  an  adjective,  he  does  so  by  adding  to  the  singular  the 
liame  termination  as  in  the  case  of  the  substantive. 


I 
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Degrees  of  comparison  are  indicated  by  means  of  such  sufi^es 
as  odria,  lati,  kasi,  sikdkua  Ida,  Idbit,  etc. 

The  first  of  these  is  used  in  conjunction  with  personal  pro- 
nouns in  the  following  way  : — 


Ist. 


2nd. 


3rd. 


i^ingular 
Plural . . 


Nodria      . . 
(More  than  I.) 
Waodria   . . 
(More  than  we.) 


•  • 


Bodria      •  •  . « 

(More  than  thou.) 
Sbaria      .  •  • . 

(More  than  ye.) 


JLodria, 

(More  than  he.) 

Nhodria. 

(More  than  they.) 


The  subjoined  sentences  illustrate  the  use  of  the  above 
suffixes : — 

Wahntna  lodria  lira  =  I  am  taller  than  he. 
Liha  wdiriti  nodria  =  He  is  taller  than  I. 
MawaiHkiiiica  hilati  =  We  are  not  as  big  as  you. 
Wairiti  liha  mtfsit  kasi  liha  dull  =  The  cat  is  as  big  as  the 

dog. 
Hanv]iuUtna  lUwe  sihukua  Ida  btdrUhit  arasdni  =  I  fear  a 

tete  de  chien  (name  of  a  snake)  more  than  a  wild  pig. 
Liha  himeti  Idbu  Ukuya  =  This  one  is  less  sweet  tlian  that 

one  {dhic  =  under  or  beneath). 

The  superlative,  wlien  used  absolutely,  is  expressed  either  by 
repeating  the  adjective,  e.g.,  wiri  unri  =  very  black,  haru  haru 
=  very  white,  or  ])y  lengthening  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable, 
thus  vAiiiHy  haaaaru.  When  employed  relatively,  it  is  formed 
•IS  in  French,  by  placing  liha  =  the,  before  the  comparative. 


rRONOUXS. 

Personal, 

There   are   two   forms   of  the   personal   pronoun,   viz.,   the 
absolute  and  the  conjunctive. 


The  absolute. 

Ist. 

2nd. 

1 

drd. 

Singular 
Plural.. 

f     Nukvya     .  • 

\    or  Ao 

..  '    Wdkuya    .. 

1 

•  • 

Buirvifa     .  • 
or  Amoro  ,  • 

1    J  L{ku%fa  (maec  ) 

;  \  Tukuya  (fern.) 

Hhdknffo, 

Kdta  mutu  ydnhi  =  Who  is  there  ? 

Ao  =  It  is  1 ;  Amoro  =  It  is  thou ;   WdJcuya  =  It  is  we. 


(  Domini 


.  Ifest  Indies, 
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Thoiij»]i  generally  reserved  for  the  absolute  form  of  the  pro- 
iioiin,  the  above  may  be  used  in  coDJunctiou  with  verbs  in  casefi 
in  which  emphasia  is  required,  e.g., 
Ao  ba  bAma  =  I  go  with  thee. 
AmoTo  ha  nUtiia  =  Thoii  goeat  with  rae. 
Likuya  atHJcdyali  =  He  did  it. 
Ao  and  dmoro  are  used  by  men,  and  niikuya  and  bUlcuya  by 
women.     The  other  persons  are  used  by  both  sexes. 


The  Conjunct  iff. 

1st. 

and. 

Srd. 

Singular 

{£<Mn.).* 

Wa 

Biabri  tofyu  Iduatn  ni  siruni  =  It  is  four  days  since  1  left. 
Ifha  bunAhai  hOmyikua  =  They  buried   him   in   his   own 
house. 

When  the  verb  begins  with  a  vowel,  the  terminal  vowel  of 
tlie  pronoun  vi  dropped ;  At'ika  =  to  make ;  naidkaya  =  I  am 
making ;  abHaha  =  to  cook ;   tabuAhaya  aikini  =  she  cooks  my 

food. 

The  relations  of  the  personal  pronoims  to  other  words  are 
indicated  by  such  suffixes  as  jini,  ■Ama,  dronian,  6aku,  odria,  etc., 
added  to  the  pronominal  consonants  n,  b,  I  or  t,  h,  nh,  and  to 
ire,  the  first  jjerson  plural : — 


I 


1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

Singular 
rlurai . . 

i«».-  or  Tioi. 

Rdbai  mini  =  Give  it  to  me. 

Ifi  sikuba  liha  bini  lo  hiherii  bdruru  nUni  =  I  give  yon  thia 

to  buy  plantains  for  me. 
C'hisiniina  biini  =  I  love  you. 
Kariti  n&H  n-&ni  =  I  have  toothache  (literally,  my  tooth  is 

painful  to  me). 
Xibisikaitma  bo&i-ia  =  I  am  ashamed  of  you, 
Aknimihati  tuma  =  He  is  making  love  to  her. 

The  forms  in  "Ani  are  used  when  the  pronouns  are  in  the 
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dative  case  or  when  they  are  indirectly  dependent  on  vcrb& 
When  they  are  dii'ectly  governed  by  verbs  or  placed  at  the  end 
of  words,  they  are  expressed  as  follows : — 


Ist. 


2nd. 


drd. 


Singulrr 
Plural  •• 


Na, 


Wa 


Bn  ot  B    •  • 


{ 


•  • 


(m.)  Li  or  I. 
(f.)  E%,  Ti  or  TV. 
Em  or  Um. 


Nuiainvha  Kairahi,  nahiruMtibv  =  If  I  go  to  Eoseau,  I  will 

see  you. 
Nha  bundhm  mahditi  =  Thev  buried  him  without  a  coffin 

(bundhai  =  buried  him). 
Barihahatina  mamdruku  =  Thou  wilt  see  me  to-morrow. 
Kdiana  =  Who  am  I  ?     KdfahU  =  Who  are  ye  ? 

Kua,  in  combination  with  a  peraonal  pronoun,  corresponds  to 
the  English  "  self."  It  is  affixed  to  that  form  of  the  pronoun 
which  ends  in  li.7ii. 


1st. 

I               2ntl. 

drd. 

Singular 
Plural . •          • . 

yvnikua    •  • 
Waunikva 

. .  i  Bnmkua   .  • 

. . ;  Huntkua  . .          • . 

Lvnikna. 
Nhunikva. 

=  I  myself,  thou  thyself,  etc. 


Ardmcia  =  To  hide  (trans.). 

Aramctdhua  =  To  hide  (in trans.),  or  to  hide  oneself. 

Karamttdkua  minikua  =  I  am  hiding  myself. 

The  words  Itha  (masc),  and  ti'tha  (fern.),  which  are  really 
demonstrative  pronouns,  meaning  "  this,"  are  used  to  indicate 
"  him,"  and  "  her  " ;  loaku  Uha  =  on  top  of  him  ;  loaku  tuha  = 
on  top  of  her ;  tidmati  Uha  =  Ik;  is  pretty ;  tidmatu  tuha  =  she- 
is  pretty. 

Possessive. 

Possessive  pronouns  are  expressed  by  prefixing  the  ix?rsonal 
pronouns  or  the  letters  which  represent  them  to  substantives : 
mikusiri  =  my  father;  nukusnrn  =  my  mother;  7iiani  =  my 
wife ;  nibdya  =  my  children. 

Iri  =  name  ;  Uma  =  mouth. 


lit-  apohin  in  Dominica,  Winl  Irnlie. 


III. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

Singukr         .. 

h'{i-i 

asri 

Liri  or  TYn-. 

'^ir-t   .. 

Finn].. 

WArf/ri 

irouri^e.J 

{Tluir  tmn.e.) 

Slngiilsr 

(My  mouth.) 

(Thr  mouth.) 

((lis  or  her  mouth.) 

PUiml.. 

(Ourm-ulU..) 

(Voi^  mouth..) 

(Their  mouth..) 

There  is  no  absolute  fomi  of  the  poesessive,  correspomiing  to 
the  English  "  mine,"  "  thine,"  etc.  Tlie  aiianer  to,  Kut'd'uli  kla  ? 
Whoae  dog  is  this  ?  is  ZduH  but  =  Ifc  ia  his  dog,  the  Eubstantivw 
duli  being  required  in  the  reply. 

Other  possessive  pronouns  are  met  with  which  lire  coni- 
pounded  of  the  personal  pronoun  and  the  affixes  l&kn  or  (f^-fl. 


NilnkH  Avli  =  my  dog  ;  BUHlcH  cfuU  =  thy  dug,  etc. ;  Siii-il 
duli  =  my  dog,  etc. 
The   pnrticle   hln   is   also   found  in  combination   wi;h    the 
jiOSsoBsive ;  thus,  liibvyi-hm  =  his  own  house. 


Dehoxstrative. 

The  words  lika  and  tiiha  represent  the  demonstrative  "  this  " 
in  the  masculine  and  femii.ine  respectively:  lika  wdkUri  =  this 
boy  ;  (ika  sibiii  =  this  gommier-tree ;  Uiha  vntri  =  this  gitl ; 
tiilin  yAmati  =  this  basket. 

Lika  is  used  generally,  as  in  English,  without  respect  tw 
gender,  in  such  phrases  as,  hal-i  lika  ?  =  What  is  this  '.  HAlia 
hat^kdhali  lika  ?  =  Why  have  you  done  this  ? 

"  That "  is  e-vpressed  by  likela  (masc.)  and  Mkela  (fem.). 
Aviuye  signifies  "other,"  as  in  the  phrases,  HAlia  dmuyelss 
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Where  is  the  other  ?  Iritfuti  Hha,  ydwati  Wia  dmuye  =  This  one 
is  good,  the  other  is  bad. 

Liketa  is  used  generally,  irrespective  of  gender,  in  the  same 
%vay  as  Hha,  liha  luma  liketa  =  this  and  that. 

Kelative. 

The  relative  is  not  expressed.  It  is  understood  in  such 
sentences  as,  Likuya  atUkdyali  =  It  is  he  who  did  it;  liha  mUtu 
v:a  biinahai  =s  the  person  whom  we  buried  (tpa  =  we). 

Inteurogative. 

Kdta  is  the  oniy  form  of  the  interrogative  pronoun. 

Xdta  bul  =  "Who  are  you  ? 

Xdta  miitu  ydhi  ?  =  AVliat  person  is  that  there  ? 

Katakuya  ?  =  Who  is  it  ? 

Kate  hiri  ?  =  What  is  your  name  ? 

JCdtae  ?  =  What  is  it  ? 

ICdta  dnuku  buakuhali  ?  =  What  disease  have  you  got  ? 

Kdta  ha  ndtuka  ?  =  What  am  I  going  to  do  ? 

It  may,  however,  be  replaced  by  Ua  in  such  phrases  as — 

Itati  ?  =  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Ita  hial  =  What  is  the  matter  with  thee  ? 
Italia  hiri  ?  =  What  is  your  name  ? 
Itati  liha  ?  =  Wliat  is  this  / 

But  ita  can  also  be  used  as  an  adverb. 

Itdlia  hatukdbali  liha  ?  =  Why  have  you  done  this  ? 
Italia  hidhri  ?  =  When  did  you  arrive  ? 
Itaha  laaiributa  ?  =  When  will  he  return  ? 
Itdhuka  lasiribtita  ?  =  When  did  he  return  ? 

Numerals. 

There  are  only  four  cardinal  numerals  in  modern  Carib,  viz., 

Aha  =  one. 
Bxaha  =  two. 
trua  =  three. 
BiahH  =  four. 

The  remaining  numbers  are  expressed  by  using  the  words  of  the 
French  patois  of  the  country. 

The  ordinals  are  formed  by  prefixing  /  or  <,  accordiug  to  the 
gender  of  the  substantive,  to  the  cardinals,  and  suffixing  the 
particle  ani. 


ax  HOir  njuih-n  in  Dominica,  Wtat  Indict. 

/.ahdnani  or  taldaani  sa  the  fint. 

JAbidhani  or  tUn^Kini  =  the  second. 

Lii'Hani  or  tiriani  =  the  thii'd. 

Libiabriani  or  Hbiabrtani  =  the  fourth. 

Abakiati,    biabakHaU,   iruaMali,    hiah-ikAati,   etc  =  o: 

twice,  thrice,  four  times,  etc. 
One  by  one,  two  by  two,  otc,  =  Aha  Aha,  biaba  biaia,  etc. 
Lihiri  =  half. 
Atri  =  How  many  ? 
ll&kara  =  a  little,  some. 
Bu.i  =  much  or  many  (literally  "  full "). 
Also  wairili  =  plenty  (literally  "  large  "). 
Su  =  alL 
f^a  =  not. 

t^aii  tilu,  =  thei*  is  no  fish. 
MAtuU  bArui'u  =  there  is  no  plantain. 

^M  when  prefixL'cI  denotes  "  ahscnco  of "), 


The  verb  "  lo  be  "  is  ia,  which  is  Bonaded  ae  two  syllables, 
the  accent  being  oa  the  first  syllable.  It  is  conjugated  as 
follows — 


rr«fiil. 

ImporfiH't. 

ri»t.  jvio    -O 

J  2mt.  Bia    .. 

Clatina    .. 

MlNg. 

lalib^    .. 

Siabnka  or  laHbibuka. 

1  3rd.  Lia  (m.) 
L   (ur  7'H.)  (t.)   -0 

lali  (m.)  or  Idli 

■  ■    m  ..     .. 

or  7VaAif*<i  (f.)  or  laHbnka  (J.). 

Widb-ita  or  Js/iWAxla. 

riur. 

Eid&ti-a  or  TahhHbuta. 

Urd.  XUa  ..} 

planum   .. 

I/Mdtuta  or  /o»J4»ta. 

Pcrrcct. 

Pluperffcl. 

Future. 

-lit.  l-Ulina   .. 

..1  Jahalindbnka 

Miadw. 

and,  laidliia.. 

/aAoftiiii-J-a 

ftWi.*.. 

time. 

3rd.  /aXn/i  (m.) 

/«AaWft.*«  (m.)       .. 

WiaK  (m.) 

/flia(.'iiii-a  (f.) 

/rfioH  (f.) 

"■Isl.  /aAnV.-,ca  .. 

/ataJtera'iHia 

labdliwa. 

I'lur. 

I  2n.i.  /nioVafl  . . 

..'  laialihibula 

labdliku. 

l3rd.  Itiiaaum  .. 

■•['"'"■•'■'"•■     •• 
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It  occurs  in  such  phrases  as — 


Ita  hia  ?  =  How  are  you  ? 

Ita  lia  liri  ?  =  What  is  his  name  ? 

Chevalier  lid  niri  =  Chevalier  is  my  name. 

Lidriiti  tid  =  It  is  true. 

Inui  idiiwa  =  We  are  three. 

In  the  present  and  imperfect  the  pereonal  pronouns  may 
either  precede  or  follow  the  verb.  In  the  other  tenses  they 
always  follow  it.  When  that  is  the  case,  the  particle  t%  is 
interposed  between  the  verb  and  the  terminal  pronoun. 

The  personal  pronoun  is  suffixed  in  the  following  examples — 

Karifuna  idtina  =  I  am  a  Carib. 
LiMkaye  idtina  =  I  am  his  brother. 
Ildlia  idtina  ?  =  Where  am  I  ? 
Wftkuriali  =  He  is  a  man. 
Yaruiaru  =  She  is  a  girl. 
Tidmatu  tx'iha  =  She  is  pretty. 

{Tu  and  rn  as  well  as  ti  are  fonns  of  the  third  personal 
pronoun  of  the  feminine  gender)  Yanc  =  a  girl ;  and  iaru  = 
**  she  is  " ;  tnha  =  she. 

The  past  is  indicated  by  the  termination  huka,  which  con- 
verts the  present  and  the  imperfect  into  the  imperfect  anci 
pluperfect. 

The  perfect  in  all  verbs  expresses  a  past  definite  action  or 
condition,  irrespective  of  time  ;  thus — 

lahdtina  =  I  have  been. 

SfdiiruMtina  =  I  have  come ;  but  when  the  period   of   a 

past  condition  or  action  is  defined,  the  past  perfect  ijv 

employed. 
BinarU  yahidhali  htka  =  It  was  there  in  olden  times. 
Kuynrfi  saldrfihdtina  hxika  =  I  came  yesterday. 

The  perfect  is  fonned  by  incorix)rating  the  syllable  ha  in  th«j' 
•verb ;  thus — 

Idtina  =  I  am. 

lalidtina  =s  I  have  been. 

Ba,  which  is  really  the  verb  "  to  go,"  is  used  to  indicate  the- 

future. 
lahdtina  =  I  shall  be,  literally,  I  am  going  to  be. 
Bdtina  =  I  am  going  and  ia  =  to  be. 

When  the  personal  pronoun  follows  the  verb  ia,  the  inter- 
l)osed  particle  ti  is  omitted  in  the  third  pei^son ;  thus  we  havt^ 
(ali  (masc),  iatiy  latu  or  lant  (fem.)  and  idJiali  (masc.)  idhati, 
id  hat  n  or  idharii  (ieni.). 
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Tina  ia  pronounced  as  if  the  i  were  omitted,  tlie  vowel  being 
so  abort ;  bo  that  idlina  auii  iahdtina  sound  as  i!  written  iatna 
and  Wiatiia. 

The  verb  ia  is  often  understood. 
YaMtiiM  =  I  am  here  (yaka  =  liere). 
Iru/utina  =  I  am  Rood. 
Uati  I  =  Wliat  is  the  matter  ? 
Iiidruti  =  It  is  true  (inayu  =  true). 
Ill   the  expression  ijuiruti   tia  =  it   is    (nally)    tn,iL>.  i&  13 
understood  between  {nnm  and  ti. 


Tlie  conditioniil  is  thus  expressed : — 

ProioDt. 

,.p,*„.. 

Aonnia 

Hak.gd\,ba      .. 
yAak-i/Mkaba  . . 

If  it  be  I 
Uitbethoti 
IF  il  be  he 
If  il  b.  me 
Kit  be  you 
I(  it  bo  tlicy 

jSomha  mita  . .           . .  If  it  wera  I. 
AmorStu&a  miia         ..  If  it  <rrre  Ihoii. 
Liki/idMa  «ika       ..11  A  wen>  hr. 
WakusA^aba  mika    ..Ifilwerewe. 

NhakugdHKaha  ™rito..  If  it  werethoj. 

Likuy&lubv,  ariak&biti  lAni  khilurti  =  If  it  be  lie,  tell  him 

to  come  in. 
Amordbuia  vuUa  bisikainmka  lutti  =  If  it  wei-u  thon,  thou 
wouldst  |;ive  it  to  him. 
Thu  past  perfect  is  formed  by  adding  ha  to  miihi. 
Aiiimbii  h&muka  =  If  it  liad  been  I. 
Amordbiiba  hdtnnka  =  If  it  had  been  tliou,  etc. 
A'iiiuba  Mmuka,   nUila/idmuka  lUni  =  if  it  had  been  I,  I 
would  have  given  it  to  you. 
The  equivalent  of  "there  is"  is  iiftW,  which  is  efjual  to  (ali  or 
j'uti,  the  iinid  i  beiny  short  for  U  or  ii,  and  h'  being  inserted  for 
euphony : — 

Ihai  liha  Mixiii  wi(»ta  =  I  have  one  plantain  =  There  is 
one  plantain  with  me.     "There  is  not  "is  expressed 
by  ma  or  liii. 
Mtttiiati  hdruru  =  There  is  no  plantnin. 
Uati  Hill  =  There  is  no  fish. 
Tisrti  Kairahu  /  =  Is  Koseau  far  ? 
MulUeti  Kairabu  =  Roseau  is  not  far, 

'  I  am  rather  uiioer^ain  about  the  eiistenc:  of  thisupirate  in  the  word  which 
I  liace  writli^n  tla/.  lb  is  possible  that  it  should  be  writtsD  ioi,  and  that  ths 
JilcB  of  an  h  being  prcacnt  between  the  inilial  i  and  the  a  a  due  to  the  false 
1  iron  ■.nidation  of  the  Cirib  who  dielated  the  Benteiice  which  I  hare  giren  u  an 
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(ia  is  understood  in  those  sentences ;  and,  in  the  first,  nia  is 
reduplicated). 

The  feminine  of  the  personal  -pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
viz.,  ti,  is  used  in  the  above  expressions,  and  in  many  others  as 
frequently  and  as  indefinitely  as  the  word  "  it "  is  in  English  : 
and  such  phrases  as  Tiseti  Kairula  ?  are  equivalent  to  those  in 
English,  like,  "  Is  it  far  to  Roseau  ? " 

Kit  =  to  luive. 

The  verb  "  to  have  "  is  ka.  It  always  precedes  both  the 
object  and  the  personal  pronoun  whicli  is  the  subject : 

KaharuriitiTut  =  I  have  plantains  (bdrnric  =  plantains). 
Kahdlati  =  It  has  something  in  it. 

KMwcti  =  It  bears  flowers  {ilcicc  =  flowers),  literally,  it 
has  flowers. 

It  really  consists  of  an  unchangeable  particle,  ka,  which 
indicates  possession,  and  the  terminal  a  of  which  is  dropped 
before  words  beginning  with  ^'owels. 

The  following  are  illustrations  of  the  use  of  ha : — 

(Ydmati  =  Basket,  the  final  i  being  changed  into  e.) 

Ka  yamatitina  =  I  have  a  basket. 

Ka  yamaUtihu  =  Thou  hast  a  basket. 

Ka  yamaUtina  liika  =  I  used  to  have  a  basket. 

Ka  yaviatchdtina  =  I  had  a  basket. 

Ka  yamatehdtina  Mka  =  I  had  had  a  basket. 

Ka  yamatehdtina  =  I  shall  have  a  basket. 

Ka  ydmati  miba  =  If  I  have  a  basket. 

Ka  ydvuiti  bitba  =  If  thou  hast  a  basket. 

Ka  ydmati  niiba  miika  =  If  I  had  a  basket. 

Ka  ydmati  buba  mYika  =  If  thou  hadst  a  basket. 

Ka  bdnirit  m'tba,  nisihiba  buni  =  If  I  liave  plantains,  I  will 

give  you  some:    (biiruru   =  plantains;   sika   =   to 

give). 
Ka  bdrurii  buba,  bisiht.ba  luni  =  If  you   have   plantains, 

you  will  give  him  some. 
Ka  bdrxirxc  7itiba  7mika,  nisikdmuka  aha  huni  =  If  I  Imd 

plantains,  I  would  give  you  one. 
Ka  bdruru  baba  viUka,  bisikdmuka  dba  luni  =  If  you  had 

plantains  you  would  give  him  one. 

Possession  is  also  indicated  by  expressions  which  correspond 
in  construction  witli  the  questions  :— 

Atria  bdm^  ?  =  How  many  have  you  ? 
Atjn  bdruru,  bUma?  =  How  many  plantains  have  you  ^ 
{btUna  means,  literally,  with  you). 
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jibn  bdntrun^ma  =  I  have  one  plaiitaiu  {nrima  =  wiUi 

Aba  bdi-uru  buma  =  Thou  hast  one  plantain  (hiima  =  witJi 

theel. 
Ala  bdntra  hima  =  He  has  one  plantain  (/lijnd  =  with 
him). 
Absence  of  is  expressed  by  via  -wliich  is  used  in  thu  same 
way  aB  in : — 

MabarurAtina  =  I  have  no  plantains. 
Mabrtrnnifibtt  =  Thou  hast  no  plantaiua 

Tkassitivk  Vkbbs. 


5Io8t  transitive  verbs  are 
to  do. 

eonjng 

ated  like  llie  verb  dtUlM  = 

Feraon. 

Pwrent. 

Imperrect. 

A'atd^taya 

Batiiaya  Hka. 
Z<ilitaja  bUt',  {max.). 
Tatukaya  hiia  (fern,). 
WD(.lt«y<.  hik«. 
Salikoya  bika. 
yhalikaya  bika. 

-  { 

Laliiaya  (mtiic.) 

Taidtasa  (ffm.) 

]n,atLka,,<t  .. 

I 


pMBOn. 

Perfect, 

Fluprafeet. 

2na    .. 

..  { 

lat      .. 
2iid    .. 
3rd     .. 

Aliiakdiina           

Alukahdlibn             

Aluidiali  (mMC.) 

AfUSiali  (fem.) 

J«ta*oViiea            

AtukaHliAu           

AluiahdliHum        

AlUaidliiut  Uka. 
AtikaAdtibu  bUka. 
AlukdAali  bika  (mMC.). 
Amdialibika[tem.). 

AliH-aAd!i>ra  bika. 
AiiJcahatihi.  hil-a. 
Alikaidtinii  bUa. 

yalikmha. 
Balukmba. 
Laiikuba  (muc.) 
Talikuba  (fern.). 


JTaiiinba. 
SaOkula. 
ifhalikuia. 
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The  imperative  is  formed  by  adding  ha  to  the  iiifiuitive  :- 

dtuka  =  to  do. 

atdkaba  =  do. 

atuk(ibai=:  do  it  {i  is  short  for  li  =  it). 

bdiba  atdkai  =  go  and  do  it 

atakdbai  liha  =  do  this. 

Qiiatukdhai  liha  =  don't  do  that. 

The  conditional  is  conjugated  as  follows : — 


Parson.  ',  Present. 


Imperfect. 


1st 
2nd 

3rd 

Ut 
2nd 


{ 


Aiukdnuha  .  •  .  •  . .    Atukdnuha  muka. 


Atukabuba 

A  tukdlnba  (roasc.) 

Atukdiuba  (fern.) 

Atukdwaba         •• 

Atukdhuha 


3rd     ..!  Atukdmkaba 


Atukdbuba  mmka, 
Atukdiuba  muka  (masc.) 
Atukdiuba  muka  (fern.) 
Atukdwaba  muka. 
Atukdkuba  muka. 
Atukdnkaba  muka. 


Tikdbuba  Htu,  hdrvha  dba  mini  =  If  yoii  catch  fish,  bring 

me  one. 
Nihribuha  ydha^  nariaknhdtihiv  =  When  you  come  here,  I 

will  tell  you. 
Xntainuha   muka  Kairahu,  nihcru  miika  mdhi  huni  =i\l  1 

went  to  Roseau,  I  would  buy  potatoes  for  you. 

By  prefixing  ha  to  muka  the  pluperfect  is  obtained. 

AtvJcdniuba  hdmuka. 
AtUkdlruba  hu  m  uka, 
AlukurdbHibali  hdmuka  ndtUka  hdmuka  dba  ydmati  huni  = 

If  you  had  sold  it,  I  would  have  made  a  basket  for 

you. 

The  object  of  an  action  is  expressed  by  placing  la  or  huii 
before  the  infinitive. 

Kdtaha  basikai  I  (ha  {pula  ?  ^  Why  are  you  digging  that 

hole? 
Luni  nabrinakti  hdruru  =  It  is  for  me  to  plant  plantains. 
Luni  labunaku  Mere  =  It  is  for  him  to  plant  plantains. 
Nisikiiha  liha  huni  lu  hdhcru  uihi  nui\i  =  I  give  you  this  ti) 

buy  meat  for  me. 

A  gerund-like  form  ot  the  verb  is  found  in  such  sentences 
as : — 

Barumukaydhuka,  hatukuhali  =  You  were    sleeping,  while' 
you  were  doing  it. 
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li'tirUiubAiibit  vinmAriikfl,  iiWHknriihnU  =  I  will  look  at  you 

to-iuoiTow,  wlieu  I  am  passing. 
The  termiiiatioa  ■Abali,  wliich  is  that  of  the  gorund,  would  bo 
similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  ftilura  iadicattve  and  the  preaeot 
conditional,  but  for  the  additional  syllable  li  in  the  former. 
Another  ending  of  the  gerund  ia  ^bame  nibriMhame,  iif/uriibidi 
biini  =  when  ]  ain  coming,  I  will  buy  it  for  you. 

The  termination  of  the  present  indicative,  such  as  it  is  found 
in  natdkat/a,  suggests  a  compound  of  the  infinitive  dtaka  and  ia 
=  to  be,  as  an  auxiliary,  so  that  the  verb  might  be  written 
natitkdia.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  structure  of  the  present 
indicative  of  the  verb  watUcAmfire  =  to  work,  which  is 
iiiwatakimdria,  and  of  that  of  akitsaku  =  to  sew,  winch  ia 
nakusAknya,  which  might  be  written  naknaakiiia.  And  in 
favour  of  this  it  may  bo  added  that  I  have  fonnd  it  very 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  accent  in  the  alwjve  vprU 
luit&kaya  and  nakv-sAkiiya  should  be  where  they  are  phicetl  or  ou 
the  vowels  which  immediately  follow  the  k.  When.  Iiowever, 
we  come  to  verbs  ending  in  i,  Uke  iiUin  =  to  go  and  Wti  =  to 
come,  we  find  their  present  indicatives  to  be  niuHrui  and 
niAbria.  Yet  even  here  it  might  1x3  said  that  tlio  t  of  ia  hai 
been  merged  into  the  terminal  t  of  the  verb. 

The  particle  ha  is  incoi'porated  with  tho  v<'rh  and  personal 
pronoun  to  form  the  perfect. 

dtuka  =  to  do. 

at&kahdJhia  =  I  have  done. 
This,  at  least,  should  be  the  regular  formation  of  the  perfect 
Hut,  in  conversation,  the  /la  is  practically  dropped  and  atilia- 
hdtina  becomea  atHkdtina.  Similarly  walikdmare  and  idbn 
Ijecome  tmti/iamaritina  and  iabriiina  in  the  perrect.  When 
however,  the  verb  ends  in  u,  there  ia  a  i-eeurrence  to  the  An,  us 
in  ah&saka  =  to  sew,  the  perfect  of  which  is  akusakiiMtima. 

SBlardhali  vjgifu  =  the  sun  has  risen  (literally,  has  arrived). 

EhervJiAtivja  Aba  yamati  =  we  have  bought  a  basket, 
The  perfect  may  also  be  constructed  by  adding  muti  to  the 
infinitive,  the  personal  pi-or.oun  being  joined  to  the  former. 

iSa  =  to  cut. 

Sa  mimiiti  =  I  haVe  cut. 

At  bAmuli  ~  Thou  hast  cut. 

Sa  lUmuti  =  He  has  cut, 

Sa  irdmvti  =  We  have  cut. 

Sa  Mmu'.i  =  You  have  cut. 

Sa  nhAmuti  =  They  have  cut. 

JCiirdkva  =  to  tie. 

JCfirAkiia  nfimnH,  kurdhi".  btimiifi,  etc. 
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The  imperfect  and  the  past  perfect  are  formed  by.  adding 
huka  to  the  present  and  the  perfect. 

In  the  future,  the  terminal  vowels  of  verbs  ending  in  a  are 
dropped  and  vba  is  added  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
infinitive ;  dtUka  s  to  do ;  atdkuba  =  I  shall  do.  The  same 
rule  holds  good  for  verbs  ending  in  other  vowels ;  thus 


Infinitiye. 

Future. 

Watikdmare    ••          •• 
fabri     ..          ..          ••          •. 
Akusaku          ..          •• 

Niwatikamdruba, 

Nidbruha. 

Halvtdkuba. 

The  imperative  ends  in  ha ;  Atiika  becomes  atdlcaba ;  wattkd^ 
mare,  watikamdreha ;  idbH,  idhriba  akiisaJcu,  akusdkuha. 

Reflective  verbs  are  formed  by  adding  Ma  =  self,  to  the 
infinitive  of  the  active;  ardmeta  =  to  hide,  arametdhia  =  to 
hide  oneself. 

They  are  conjugated  like  the  active,  the  imperfect  and  past 
perfect  being  compounded  of  the  present  and  the  perfect 
respectively  and  6i^A:a,  and  the  perfect  and  future  being  charac- 
terised by  the  incorporated  ha  and  the  terminal  aha  respec- 
tively; arametdkuu  (present),  arametakuahdtina  (perfect), 
arametdkua  hitka  (imperfect),  aramctakuaJidtina  buka  (past 
perfect),  arametakudmtba  (future),  aravictakiiaha  (imperative). 

An  intensified  reflective  is  formed  by  adding  the  reflective 
pronoun  to  the  simple  reflective ;  thus 

Narametdkua  nicni  kua,  etc.,  =  I  am  hiding  myself,  etc. 

The  conditional  follows  the  same  rule  that  governs  its  con- 
struction in  the  case  of  active  verbs ;  and  so  the  present,  im- 
perfect, and  past  perfect  of  arametdkua  are  arametdkua  nriba, 
arametdkiia  niiha  viuka  and  arametdkua  nuha  hdmuka. 

It  may  be  obser\'ed  that  an  n  has  been  introduced  in  the 
future  tense  between  the  terminal  a  of  arametdkxuv  and  uha. 
This  has  apparently  been  done  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  The 
letter  k  is  similarly  introduced  in  the  future  of  dkaba  =  to 
hear,  which  is  written  nakahdkuha. 

In  the  passive,  the  tenses  are  constructed  by  placing  the 
personal  pronoun  after  the  reflective  verb,  the  particle  ti  being 
interposed  between  them  as  in  the  conjugation  of  ia  =  to  be. 
The  verb  ia  =  to  be,  is  evidently  understood  in  all  the  tenses 
of  the  passive : 


•  s]w!ce)i  in  Dum 


AramHaiualina  bika,  rte \  \  f  Aramttaiudnha,  fie. 

ArnKataktiakdtita,  lie \'\  -^ramftakiidiHiba  mika,  fit. 

AraoiilakuahdUna  bilka,  etc.  . .  j  |  yAmiHtlakudKuba  liiSin«i:/i,  elc. 

AramrlaiiiatiHiHa.  rlc J  ' 

Though  there  is  no  difference  in  coiistmction  between  trausi- 
live  and  intransitive  verbs,  arAiMika  =  to  Bleep,  and  oaAaha  = 
lo  cut,  becoming  imrumitkaya,  etc.,  and  nasu4haya,  etc.,  in  the 
indicative  present,  etc.,  yet  acme  verba  are  conjugated  like  io, 
the  personal  pronoun  bein<f  suflixed  and  the  particle  ti  inter- 
posed between  it  and  the  verb.  The  fi>llowing  are  exoniples  of 
.such  verbs ; 

aiuniHiAtina  =  I  am  coughing. 

asiicMtina  hUa  =  I  am  spitting  blood. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  rule  which  determines 
such  a  difference  iji  construction  among  verba;  but  the  verbs 
conjugated  like  I'a,  such  aa  the  two  last-mentioned,  are  generally, 
though  not  always,  those  which  denote  a  condition  of  mind  or 
body  rather  than  an  action.  This  is  noticeable  in  such  expres- 
nions  as : 

Anvkutiina  =  I  am  ill. 

Abirwdiina  =  I  have  fever. 

Afakrahitina  =  I  am  thirsty. 

LimMina  =  I  am  hungry. 

SantihiiUihia  =  I  am  afraiil. 

KaifuUtina  =  I  am  afraid. 

Ihisikoflina  =  I  am  ashanicd. 

KUritina  =  I  want. 
Some  of  these  may  be  considered  as  adjectives  combined  with 
]iersonal  pronouns,  the  verb  ia  being  understood,  such  as — 

MakrcAMina  from  mdki-aba  =  thirsty. 

Lamdtina  from  lAma  =  hungry. 

Uut  many  of  them  govern  either  nn  infinitive  or  a  noun 
substantive.     Thus  we  find  such  phrases  as— 

HainikuUtina   kfyje  =  I   am   afraid  of  a  die  dc  chwa  (a 
snake). 

KanisUiiia  bdruru  =  I  like  plantains. 

Kdla  kiiritiint  ?  =  What  do  you  wont  ? 

ArUmuka  k&ritiita  =  I  want  to  sleep. 

Manhnuka  kuritina  =  I  do  not  want  to  sleep. 
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Even  these  also  are  merely  compounds  of  either  nouns  or 
adjectives  with  personal  pronouns.  Just  as  anukwUiiia  i» 
derived  from  anukui  =  disease,  and  ahirudtina  from  dbiru  = 
fever,  so  hannhutetinu,  kanisitina,  kUrMnOy  etc.,  are  formed  by 
adding  na  to  hanHthuti,  kanasi,  kfcrc,  etc.,  H  being  interposed. 

Ckiseti,  kanisiti,  mdicUi,  etc.,  are  examples  of  impersonal  verbs 
or  rather  of  composite  words  used  as  such. 

Chiseti,  nuni  nasikaha  w^we  =  I  like  to  cut  wood. 
Kanisiti  niini  ndtUka  vdmati  --  I  like  to  make  baskets. 
Matdtini  woiakimdre  =  I  like  to  work. 

The  third  sentence  is  probably  ungrammatical  and  should 
have  been  mdtati  nUni  niivatakimarc. 

In  the  first  three  sentences,  the  infinitive  is  used  as  if  it  were 
a  substantive  witli  the  personal  pronoun  ni  prefixed,  the  % 
having  been  dropped  before  asAaha  and  dtUka,  because  they 
begin  with  a  vowel.  They  should  be  rendered,  if  literally 
translated,  as  it  pleases  me,  or  literally,  it  is  my  desire  or 
pleasure  to  cut  wood,  to  make  baskets,  to  work. 

The  word  kanisiti  is  derived  from  dnisi  =  heart  and  hence 
desire  or  pleasure.  The  letter  k  when  prefixed  thus  is  short 
for  kay  which  denotes  entirety  or  completion  as  well  as  posses- 
sion ;  so  that  kanisUina  and  kanisiti  nitni  may  be  consideret^l 
to  mean,  it  is  entirely  my  desire  or  pleasure,  or  I  have  the 
desire  or  pleasure. 

Verbs  of  this  form  of  conjugation  govern  the  personal  pro- 
nouns in  the  dative : — 

Chisitihu  niini  ?  =  Dost  thou  love  me  ? 

Chisdtina  huni  =  I  love  thee. 

Kdriti  ndri  nuni  =  My  tooth  pains  me. 

PECULIArJTIES  OF  THE   CaRIB   LANGUAGE. 

The  term  '' Carih r 

A  modem  Carib  is  called  by  his  countrymen,  KaHfuna,  In 
referring  to  the  whole  race  of  Caribs,  the  word  KarinaJni  i.s 
used. 

Eaymond  Breton  does  not  mention  KaH/una.  He  calls  a 
Carib  Callinario  and  several  Caribs  Callinagoyicm,  The  won! 
CalHnago  is  evidently  the  same  as  Karinaku,i\\Q  rof  which  has 
been  incorrectly  replaced  by  //. 

The  name  given  to  themselves  by  the  Caribs  of  Soutli 
America  is  Karinia,  which  is  probably  derived  from  Kariruxhi, 

It  is  not,  however,  from  these  words  that  the  name  Carib  has 
originated.     The  leeward  coast  of  Dominica  is  called  Kairahu, 
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u'hich  is  also  applied  to  Boseau,  the  capital  of  the  island,  whose 
other  name  is  SairL  Kaymond  Breton  wrote  it  Caerabone.  It 
.seems  to  me  that  the  word  Carib  owes  its  origin  to  the  answer 
Kairahu  given  by  the  Indians  of  Dominica  to  the  Europeans 
who  first  asked  them  to  what  country  they  belonged.  Hence 
the  peculiar  term  Cariboo  would,  in  spite  of  its  singular  sound, 
l>e  really  the  most  correct  of  all  similar  names. 

Language  of  tJu  women. 

Though  the  language  generally  speaking  is  the  same  among 
hoth  sexes,  there  are  ceruiin  words  in  it  which  are  used  by  the 
women  only.    The  following  are  examples  of  this  peculiarity. 


Used  bj  men. 


TJaed  bj  women. 


Moon 

fiain  •. 

Fish-hdok. .  ••  ..         •. 

Cassara  root        . .  •  • 

^on  

Daughter .  • 

Pepper      . .  . .  . .  • . 

Fowl         

Sea  


yuitu .  •      •  •      •  • 

Kut4bui 

K(ere 

Wukuri       . .         • . 

Wuri 

Burmui        •  •         •  • 
Alira  ••         •• 

Bdrana  .  • 


Kdii, 

B4r9. 
Kdi, 

Ydrm, 
Ati. 
Kdmn. 
Bmruma. 


The  most  probable  of  the  explanations  suggested  for  the 
iibove  is  the  one  which  supposes  that  the  women  who  use  such 
words  are  descendants  of  some  who  were  captured  by  the 
iJ'aribs  from  other  Indian  tribes.  But  this  theory  is  not  with- 
out its  difficulties.  All  the  Carib  women  use  those  foreign 
words,  and  none  of  the  men  do  so.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  though  those  words  may  have  been  thus  introduced  into 
the  language,  there  must  have  been  some  custom  wiiich,  while 
it  made  their  use  general  among  females,  limited  them  to 
women  only.  It  has  been  suggested  tbat  the  boys  used  these 
words  until  they  were  of  an  age  to  associate  wich  men,  when 
they  discarded  them  as  effeminate. 

Another  theory  might  be  advanced  on  the  subject,  and  that 
is  that  the  strange  words  were  introduced  by  Carib  women  who 
had  been  captured  by  other  tribes  and  were  afterwards  rescued. 

The  probabilities  are  that,  if  either  theory  is  correct,  both  are 
so.  Fur  the  capture  and  rescue  of  women  must  have  been 
events  of  very  frequent  occuiTcnce  among  the  Caribs  and  the 
tribes  with  whom  they  were  constantly  engaged  in  war. 

The  resemblances  between  certain  of  these  alien  words  and 
sonic  in  tlie  Arawak  language  point  to  that  tribe  as  the  most 
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probable  source  of  many,  if  not  of  all  the  terms  peculiar  to  the 
Carib  women. 

For  example,  the  word  kdti  used  by  Carib  women  for  the 
moon  is  similarly  employed  in  Arawak.  While  the  Caribs  in 
South  America  have  adopted  the  Macusi  word  for  one,  viz.,  otvi, 
the  insular  Caribs  call  that  numeral  dba,  which  is  almost  the 
the  same  as  the  equivalent  Arawak  word  dbaro. 

Words  adopted  from  the  French  and  Spanish. 

Many,  words  have  been  adopted  by  the  Caribs  from  the 
Spanish  as  well  as  from  the  French  or  the  French  patois  of  the 
island,  the  necessary  vowels  having  been  added  to  the  originals 
to  make  them  conform  to  the  usual  Carib  orthography. 

The  following  are  from  the  Spanish  : — 

Bdcasu  (va>ca)  =  cow. 
Cdbara  {cobra)  =  goat. 
Cdhayu  {cahallo)  =  horse. 
Cdia  {carta)  =  paper. 
SMu  {scd)  =  salt. 
Kusiit  {cvjchUlo)  =  knife. 
Vinu  {vino)  =  wine,  etc. 

From  the  French  or  its  patois  are  derived  : — 

Tdbula  {table)  =  table. 
P'&latu  (plat)  =  plate. 
Tdsu  {tasse)  =  cup. 
V&nt  {verve)  =  glass. 
Cilyeru  {cuilUre)  =  spoon. 
Bateyu  {boiUeille)  =  bottle. 
Sdpote  {chapcau)  =  hat. 
Simisi  (chefnise)  =  shirt. 
JRahu  {robe)  =  dress. 
Barike  {bourriq7ce)  =  donkey. 
Mdtoni  {moxUon)  =  sheep,  etc. 

It  is  singular  that  the  Carib  word  for  salt  should  be  sdlu, 
which  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Spanish,  sa/.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Spanish  word  was  adopted  and  used  in  the  place  of  the 
original  Carib  term  which  became  forgotten.  For  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  supposed  that  a  people  living  by  the  sea  would  not  have  a 
word  in  their  vocabulary  to  express  salt. 


ns  nov:  fqmken  in  Dommici,  Wi-^t  hidkt.  'iVi 

Examples  of  Moderx  Carib. 

OlUGINAL. 

I. 
H^ia  laba  narimeta  Baraiairi  lia  Uri.  Kanianitina  nAma, 
wdma  bial'H  Jiibaya,  biaba  wah&ri,  biaha  wttrto.  Jfiwatakinuire 
ndtaka  ydmati,  ntu-udkaya  Uini  wdwe,  nvAtiri  atiaita.  Niani 
arinUtaiu  a&tubu,  takumlkiii/a,  ta}»iAhaya  aikini,  tanbdinffa, 
tahHrahaya  kiere,  tahwlUhaya  bdruru,  tahuitAhaya  baiiruhu, 
tiwaia&imAria  timri.  N^iyri  tu  han  awiiUa;  dbana  lUta 
io6kilTi  wairCJiali,  liicataHmd/ria  lonikua.  Nuk6«unt  Kanfumi. 
yarn.  M^atu  yari  nnkfinri.  NnjtAkaaa  WivHsima.  Zdiiac 
aldaha  nuini,  niitiri  Baraitiri,     Ydki  n/topjikam  m  nihaya. 

iRANSUTIOIf. 


The  place  where  I  live  its  name  ia  Saraisii'i.  I  Imve  si  wife 
and  four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girh.  My  work  is  making 
btiskets,  cutting  down  trees,  fishing.  My  wife  stays  ut  homo ; 
slie  sews,  she  cooks  food,  she  washes,  she  grates  cassava,  she 
pounds  plantains,  she  sweeps  the  house,  she  works  in  the 
gai'den.  All  my  cliildren  are  grown  up.  One  of  the  boys  is 
big ;  he  is  working  for  himself.  My  mother  was  a  Carib  woman. 
My  father  was  a  mulatto.  I  was  bom  at  Warisima.  After  I 
took  a  wife  I  went  to  Barsfsiri,  All  my  children  were  born 
there. 

OitlGINAL 
II. 

Hiakitiiiu  hiuse  lane  nukiisifi.  Imum  Idac  nukiiiiii  aarvticia 
(lima  nukj'tsKni.  Bhiaril  hdli  Idvse  tdue  nukHsuru.  Maridtina 
(from  French  markr)  lubardhiwa  tdue  nuk^uru.  Atakatu 
Hiikiisitrii  hiiit  (French  huit)  tibaya.  Hilaha  six  (French  six) ; 
vxrdmclu  biaba.  Tdue  nuhumru,  Warisima  wa  bdnaha. 
Binary  hUdluha  dia  Karifwna,  nha  bundAai  Ivbuyikua. 
Kuliha  hilAkua  dba,  bah^-uH  vxi  bwndhai.  Binary  kildlMa  dia 
miilu,  nha  bundhai  makditi;  rdtiu  wewe  Idbuse,  rdtiu  kia  Iduae; 
rdtiu  dba  pi'datu  (either  French  plat  or  Spanish  plato)  Uaku 
lisibu  ma  buisola  kiiwa  lakiir6ku.  Haugurdkua  nha  m.'&tiii 
nhdkabanArfiku. 
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Traxslatiox. 

II 

I  was  little  when  my  father  died.  After  my  father  died  I 
lived  with  my  mother.  It  is  a  long  time  since  my  mother  died. 
I  married  before  my  mother  died.  My  mother  had  eight 
children.  Six  died  and  two  remained.  When  my  mother  died, 
we  buried  her  at  Warisima.  In  olden  times  when  a  Carib  died 
we  buried  him  in  his  own  house.  Now,  where  anyone  dies  we 
bury  him  outside.  In  olden  times  when  a  person  died,  they 
buried  him  without  a  coffin ;  they  put  a  board  under  him,  they 
also  put  one  over  him ;  they  put  a  plate  on  his  face  to  prevent 
the  earth  from  getting  into  his  eyes.  They  wrapped  liim  up  in 
his  bed-clothes. 

OUIGIXAL 

HI. 

Lubar&kiwa  iutiri  abinidkua,  wa  suaha  xcairiti  v:iv:e  laicard- 
hatu,  Hdwara  nhdhiba,  iiUiH  ahutai,  KutawaMluba,  ttUin 
ara'Ahai,  Lvhardkiwa  wa  dkutu,  ahaihdtiwa,  Su  ica  miiti 
icbijidha  liha  kdrau  loni  wa  hitaha.  Kibeti  IdnUkil  wiyu 
lubardkiwa  Idkutu  wairiti  w^we.  Ifiku/uihibali  wdtu,  bdlisi 
tiiikdluba,  xMiH  awdnha  loni  wa  ahihiaku  Mere,  Wa  suaha 
kiere  akusa,  loni  wa  abunakii, 

Tkakslatiox. 

III. 

Before  we  begin  planting  we  cut  down  the  large  trees  to  let 
them  get  dry.  When  they  are  dry  we  begin  to  set  fire  to  them. 
After  we  have  burnt  them  we  clear  the  ground.  Before  we 
burn,  we  cut  away  the  undergi-owth.  We  collect  all  the  under- 
growth together  to  burn  it.  The  large  tvQes  are  a  long  while 
before  they  burn  away.  When  the  fii*e  is  extinguished  and  the 
ashes  are  cold,  we  begin  digging  to  plant  the  cassava.  We  cut 
up  the  cassava  sticks  to  plant  them. 

OUIGINAL. 

IV. 

Ataka  krMi  miitu  dba  bait,  liuti  drabu  asuaha  luir^acri  I6ni 
dtuku  liibana.  Sulahdluba  asuaha  luw^wcri,  lartirdkuni  rulu- 
muti  iumase  liibana  loni  lakiw^reha,  Sulahdluba  akiw&rcha  su 
luw&weri,  liutiri  asdnaha  hiiwa,  Idni  lisikuni  luakdburi.  Rulu- 
muti  wdkahn  ipuldruku  buikita  linnuti   hihca,    ijnildimku   Ido 
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irdkahi.  Sdra/i  wiwe,  (ahuhiha  huica  Ido  wihihu.  LakHr&kua 
■misipeti  tc6wc  Itlo  aHruIca  Idala  Itbiri  wdicabu,  iHlrdl'iia  yatiwa 
muyati  Kcive  Idahi  mitipe.  Riiij/aii  weiae,  hayarAkna  l{a  Hri. 
LiAliri  dsvha  leinkiihuri,  tiiai  Ifdr&rahi  l<S<ihi,  hiv.i  lahiitaha 
/libana.    LabHtaha  u-inlMin-i  laa  musitre. 

TliAXSLATIOIT. 

IV. 
When  a  person  ivnnts  to  build  b  house,  lie  goes  into  tlic 
woiida  to  cut  the  wood  to  build  hia  house.  WIjcii  lie  haa 
linished  cutting'  tlic  wood,  he  drngi  it  and  puts  it  neiir  to  his 
Iiouse  to  prepare  it  Wlien  he  has  finislied  preparin;-  all  the 
wood,  he  begins  to  dig  the  {;roiiod  and  fix  the  jjosts.  He  puts 
the  posts  in  the  holes  ;  he  fills  the  holes  with  earth  round  the 
(iosts.  He  takiH  u  pole  and  he  rams  the  earth  loitnd  the  iiosIh. 
He  ties  long  pules  with  creepera  to  the  tops  of  the  posts  ;  he 
ties  cross-poles  on  tlie  Icng  ones.  The  cross  poles  are  called 
JiayarAhia.  Ho  goes  and  cuts  poles  to  tie  on  top  to  make  tho 
loof  of  the  house.  He  covers  the  poles  with  leaves  (mitaUre  = 
rt  broad  short  Icftl'  specially  used  for  that  pui-pose}. 


I 


..I  Special  Afternoon  Meeting 


\v!i3  held  on  this  dntc  at  the  South  lCensin>;ton  Museum,  when 
Mr,  A.  1*.  Maudsiay  gave  a  lecture  on  the  "Maya  Monuments 
jind  Inscriptions  in  Central  America." 

The  Meeting  was  attended  by  many  of  the  Fellows,  and  the 
interest  of  the  lecture  was  increased  by  the  exhibition  of  a 
<.iilleetion  of  casta  from  the  various  monuments  spoken  of. 

A  vole  of  thnnks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Maudslay  on  the 
j.iTiposal  of  Mr.  CuiliESTS  Markham. 
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A  Year  in  Azimba  and  Chipitalaxd  :  tJie  Customs  and  Super- 
stitions of  the  People.    By  H.  Crawford  Angus,  Esq. 

Leaving  Blantyre,  British  Central  Africa,  in  October,  1895^ 
I  proceeded  to  Azimba  and  Chipitaland  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  and  of  obtaining  labour  for  the  plantations  in  the 
British  Protectorate.  I  was  away  for  five  months  on  my  first 
journey  and  after  a  short  visit  to  Blantyre  I  returned  and  spent 
six  months,  again  in  the  same  country. 

During  the  period  of  twelve  months  or  so  above  indicated,  I 
travelled  over  lai-ge  tracts  of  country;  reaching  as  far  as 
Angoniland  in  the  north  and  in  the  south  as  far  as  T^te  on  the 
Zambizi;  I  penetrated  into  Chipitalacd  as  far  as  the  Kapochi 
Eiver  at  its  junction  with  the  Luia  Eiver,  a  tributary  of  the 
Zambizi,  returning  by  Katusa  and  Kasitu  to  the  Revubwe  and 
thence  to  Blantyre.  A  glance  at  a  recent  map  of  Central  Africa 
showing  Portuguese  territory  will  explain  the  route  taken. 

I  found  the  people  warlike  and  hardy,  living,  as  they  always 
do,  at  war  with  some  one — fighting  is  second  nature  to  them,  and 
their  deadly  accuracy  with  the  bow  genemlly  secures  them  the 
\actory  in  a  fight  with  either  the  Angoni  or  Chikmedn.  I  found 
them  friendly  to  the  English,  and  only  on  two  occasions  in  the 
whole  of  my  wanderings  liad  I  to  defend  myself  from  hostile 
attack.  On  one  occasion  my  assailants  were  under  the  impression 
that  I  was  a  Portuguese,  and  this  cost  me  one  of  my  men,  who 
was  killed  by  an  arrow ;  but  I  soon  beat  them  off,  and  they 
assumed  a  more  peaceful  attitude  when  they  discovered  that  I 
was  an  Englishman,  and  they  brought  peace  offerings  and 
eventually  paid  compensation  for  the  man  who  was  killed. 

On  the  other  occasion,  some  Chikmeda  from  Makanga  tried 
to  rob  some  of  my  men  of  their  food,  and,  on  their  resisting, 
fired  on  them,  but  on  our  opening  fire  on  them  in  our  turn  tliey 
soon  decamped  with  some  damage. 

Large  numbers  of  elephant  are  killed  every  year  in  Chipita 
and  Azimbaland,  and  game  is  plentiful,  consisting  of  buffalo, 
rhinoceros,  eland,  hailebeeste,  zebra,  sable-antelope,  and  smaller 
buck.  Lions  and  leopards  are  plentiful  and  do  great  damage 
among  the  village  herds  and  flocks. 

I  had  some  good  "  bags " ;  my  biggest  "  bag "  in  one  day 
consisted  of  seven  buffalo,  three  eland,  one  rhinoceros  and 
one  leopard. 

With  regard  to  the  future  of  trade  and  commerce  in  those 
districts,  and  the  prospect  of  their  provmg  a  source  from  which 
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native  labour  m'\'J\\i  be  drawn,  I  am  of  opinion  that  under  tlie 
present  rule  nothing  can  be  done. 

The  Portuguese  within  whose  territory  those  districts  lie  favour 
the  evil  syaEein  of  letting  out  their  different  districts  to  any  one 
who  will  pay  them  tribute  or  taxes,  and  they  shut  their  eyes  to 
anything  and  everything  that  goes  ou  as  long  as  they  are 
regularly  paid. 

A  typical  ciuie  is  Ohimsinga,  the  great  Makanga  chief.  He  is 
supplied  with  powder  nnd  guns  by  the  Portuguese,  and  is 
allowed  to  levy  war  whenever  he  wishes  as  long  as  he  pays  a 
certain  yearly  tribute  to  his  patrons, 

Chinising^i's  cliief  delight  is  in  tilling  the  people  who  are 
helpless,  aaii  in  slave  catching,  and  he  levies  war  on  all  around 
him,  on  every  one  whom  he  thinks  weaker  than  himself.  He 
has  had,  I  ought  to  say,  tliree  bad  beatings  this  year,  in  ell  caaes 
losing  large  numbers  of  men;  when  he  attacked  ICotagathis  year 
I  was  not  tlii-ee  miles  fi-om  the  place  where  he  was  fighting,  and 
could  plainly  see  liis  men  running  for  their  lives,  pursued  by  the 
relentless  ChipiLa  with  their  deadly  bows  and  poisoned  arrows. 

The  effects  of  this  evil  system  of  governmeut  are,  tlmt  the 
natives  hate  tlie  Portuguese  and  distrust  and  despise  them  si> 
much  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  any  Portuguese  paying  a  visit 
to  Chimsinga  at  the  present  time  would  run  a  poor  chance  ol" 
his  life. 

The  price  of  slaves  avemges  about  4*  to  6s.  each,  and 
children  fi-om  3s.  to  5s.  each ;  the  chief  market  is  Tct«,  on  thct 
Zambizi,  the  Portuguese  headquarters  there,  where  a  ready  sale  is 
found  among  the  Portuguese  police  and  servants,  aiul  among  the 
officers  even  and  other  inhabitants, 

I  am  certain  that  until  peace  is  secured  to  the  iidiabitants  of 
these  countries  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  gained  by 
conduct  free  fi'om  deception  and  treachery,  the  country  must 
remain  unset  tkd  and  uncivilized.  Who  can  expect  men  to  turn 
to  profitabli'  work  when  their  absence  is  seized  on  as  an 
opportunity  I'f  raiding  their  village,  and  theyreturn  to  find  their 
houses  a  heap  of  ruins,  their  relatives  fled  or  slain,  and  their 
wives  and  ct;ildren  taken  captive  to  be  sold  as  .slaves  among  the 
servants  of  ^t  nation  which  in  violation  of  even'  livaty  and  at 
the  sacrifice  of  all  honour  and  humanity,  still  countenances,  yea, 
even  nourishes,  the  detestable  trade  in  human  flesh  ? 

The  Aziniba  are  a  people  inhabiting  the  country  lying  to  the 
west  of  the  Shirfe  river,  between  the  Mwanza  and  the  Eevubwe 
rivers;  they  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  distinct  tribe,  though 
they  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  Bantu  race  ;  their  language 
is  allied  to  Manganja  but  is  intermingled  with  Chickmenda  and 
Chipita, 
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Before  llie  anival  of  the  Angoni  (Zulus)  in  the  country  now 
known  as  Angoniland,  the  district  which  I  have  above  indicated 
4ind  which  may  he  called  Azimbaland  was  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
of  unmixed  Manganja  under  a  very  jyowerful  chief  named 
Kasuza.  Soon  the  Angoni  began  their  attacks  and  after  some 
years  of  brave  but  fruitless  struggle  the  chief  Kasuza  and  his 
people  resolved  to  seek  a  home  elsewhere,  and  set  out  with  all 
their  belongings  for  the  territory  of  the  great  Makanga  chief 
Kankemi,  to  whom  they  made  submission,  and  by  whom  they 
were  for  a  time  well  treated ;  but  Kankemi  soon  began  to  fear 
their  numbers  and  power  and  finally  disposed  of  the  difficulty 
by  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  his  guests.  Old  Kasuza  and 
most  of  his  people  were  killed,  but  his  wife  and  two  children  and 
ii  few  others  escaped  and  returned  to  their  old  coimtry,  where 
they  found  many  of  their  old  tribe  and  numerous  aliens  settled 
and  able  to  defend  themselves  from  the  Angoni.  These  people 
elected  Kasuza's  wife  Xyangu  to  be  their  chief,  and  she  remains 
so  to  this  day,  though  now  old,  and  blind,  and  a  cripple ;  but  her 
son  is  the  virtual  chief  and  rules  in  her  stead. 

The  comparative  peace  enjoyed  by  the  people  under  Xyangu 
and  their  ability  to  hold  their  own  against  the  Angoni,  has 
induced  the  settlement  of  many  aliens  among  them  from  time 
to  time — Chikmeda,  ChipiUi  and  runaway  slaves  from  Angoniland 
and  others,  and  the  consequent  intermaiTiages  have  produced  a 
race  very  different  in  language  and  customs  from  the  old  Man- 
ganja tribe. 

Customs,  Sti2>f7*sfitions,  etc. 

"  Mzim  u  " — Sjfint  irorsh  ip. — Mzimu  is  the  name  given  to  that 
tmseen  power  which  the  natives  believe  in,  but  cannot  under- 
stand. There  are,  in  every  village,  small  houses  consecrated 
to  the  use  of  this  spirit,  and  in  these  houses  are  placed  grain, 
flour,  pipes,  tobacco,  mead  and  beer,  the  offerings  being  generally 
Accompanied  by  prayer  or  thanksgiving  for  some  prayer 
granted.  There  is  in  the  native  idea  evidently  n  multiplicity 
of  spirits,  and  the  houses  built  for  their  use  varj*  in  number 
4iccording  to  the  number  of  spirits  which  the  builder  believes 
in  or  worships.  One  house  may  have  in  it  two  temples,  and 
-another  may  have  five  or  as  many  as  eight ;  the  worbhip  liow- 
<?ver  is  the  same  for  all. 

In  each  village  or  collection  of  villages,  tlierc  is  a  high  priest 
or  viamhu  whose  duty  it  is  to  propitiate  the  spirits  and  t«» 
forward  on  all  prayers  and  supplications.  A  man  wishing  for 
success  in  hunting,  or  for  children,  or  for  a  good  crop,  or  for 
rain,  will  make  his  wife  brew  beer  and  will  call  up  the  mamfm 
mn\  all  the  villagei-s,  giving  the  beer   into  the   liands  of  the 
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inatribu.  Tlie  mainbu  pours  a  aniall  quantity  of  the  lieer  iuto  u 
receptacle  in  eacli  temple  anJ  a  quantity  is  spilt  on  the  ground, 
and  he  then  rutites  a  form  of  prayer  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  supplicant,  all  the  villagers  joining  in  a  kind  of 
moaning  chorus.  Tlie  niamhu  then  distributes  the  rest  of  the 
beer  among  the  suppliant  and  his  friends — he  is  supposed  to 
give  an  immediate  answer  to  the  prayer. 

A  man  returning  from  a  journey,  before  he  enter.s  liia  house  or 
the  house  of  a  neighbour,  will  go  with  his  wife  and  kneeling 
and  clapping  hands  in  front  of  the  imimu's  house,  will  retunt 
thanks  for  hia  aiife  arrival. 

A  man  wishing  i'or  the  death  of  an  enemy  will  go  to  the 
temple  with  an  offering  beforti  taking  any  steps  to  carry  out  his 
wishes. 

The  vKimlm  is  generally  a  pretty  wide-awake  sort  of  n 
person,  and  ia  qniclv  to  take  advanK^e  of  any  power  he  may 
obtain  over  a  suppliant. 

In  the  native  mind  this  unseen  power  appears  to  be  divided 
into  numerous  spirits  each  with  special  attributes,  and  whose 
numbers  are  not  known.  There  is  the  spirit  which  presides 
over  crops  and  rains,  the  spirit  which  protects  against  witches, 
the  spirit  of  hunting,  the  spirit  of  health,  the  spirit  of  child- 
beariDg  and  nunierons  others.  A  man  may  perhaps  have  only 
two  temples  erected,  and  on  a  calamity  befalling  him  he  will  go 
to  his  mnmhu  and  seek  advice  in  his  trouble ;  he  will  most 
likely  be  told  tliat  he  has  forgotten  one  of  the  spirits. 

The  worship  is  inextricably  mixed  np  with  sorcery,  sensuality 
and  Clime. 

Via. — The  oracle.  The  ula  plays  the  most  important  part  in 
native  life  of  any  belief  existing  in  tJentral  Africa ;  it  is  in  close 
alliance  with  spirit  worship,  and  is  worked  by  the  viumbit  or 
high  priest  only. 

The  ula  h  a  small  cup  round  the  edge  of  which  are  iixed  a 
number  of  lumps  of  beeswax  at  intervals  ;  in  the  cup  is  placed  a 
small  horn,  tiie  base  of  which  is  covered  with  beeswax  coming 
to  an  oval  jn'iiit,  and  inaido  the  bom  is  placed  some  supposed 
powerful  iiiiilicine  ;  the  cup  is  held  in  the  left  hand  and  the  right 
grasps  a  small  rattle ;  the  cup  and  rattle  ore  then  shaken  slowly 
and  rhythmically  with  a  circular  motion,  the  result  being  that  the 
born  in  the  cup  wobbles  about,  now  striking  tliis  side  and  now 
that  side  of  the  cup,  the  mambu  professing  to  foretell  the  future 
by  the  number  of  times  it  strikas  certam  spots  of  beeswax  on 
the  side  of  the  cup. 

Tlie  ula  is  used  principally  to  discover  whether  a  certain 
e\ent  has  been  the  act  of  a  spirit  or  the  act  of  the  m^ii  or 
witches. 
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When  a  man  is  taken  ill,  however  slightly,  his  friends  will  go 
to  the  mambi(  and  i*equest  him  Kuofniesa  via  (to  consult  the 
oracle),  and  toll  them  the  cause  of  their  friend's  illness,  its 
remedy,  and  whether  he  will  recover ;  the  ida  is  then  consulted 
and  the  answer  s^iven.  If  the  answer  is  that  some  one  has 
bewitched  the  patient  and  it  is  such  and  such  a  man,  the  man 
named  is  instantly  accused  and  is  made  to  drink  mwasi^  ordeal 
poison ;  if  he  dies  the  sick  person  is  supposed  to  recover,  if  not 
the  ula  is  said  to  have  lied,  and  another  via  is  consulted.  In 
case  of  the  answer  being  the  "  spirits  have  afflicted  him,  he  has 
ofiTended  some  spirit,"  an  offering  of  beer  is  generally  placed  in 
iiU  the  temples  and  sometimes  a  new  temple  is  built  when  the 
spirits  are  supposed  to  be  propitiated. 

In  all  cases  of  perplexity  or  a  wish  to  know  the  future,  the 
via  is  consulted.  A  man  going  fishing  or  hunting  will  consult 
the  ula  as  to  his  prospects  of  success  ;  or  going  on  a  journey  he 
will  inquire  as  to  his  safe  return,  and  his  actions  are  irrevocably 
<;uided  by  the  answer  received. 

I  may  mention  my  own  experience  of  the  tda, 

I  was  at  a  village  on  the  Eevubwe  awaiting  the  return  of 
messengers  whom  I  had  sent  to  a  distant  chief  and  about  whom 
I  was  becoming  anxious,  so  more  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  high 
))riest  "  tripping  "  than  anything  else  I  consulted  the  via  as  to 
wlien  my  men  would  return  ;  the  answer  was  **send  two  men 
to-morrow  to  Chuwali "  (a  village  about  fifty  miles  distant  and 
quite  away  from  the  route  which  my  men  would  have  to 
take),  "and  they  will  return  with  your  messengers  in  four 
days." 

I  sent  tlie  two  men  as  directed,  and  in  four  days  they 
returned  with  my  messengers,  who  had  anived  at  Chuwali  on 
the  day  that  they  had  arrived  there.  I  asked  my  messengers 
why  they  had  gone  to  Chuwali,  as  it  was  quite  out  of  their  way ; 
their  reply  was  that  they  had  lieard  that  there  was  "  war  "  on 
the  direct  rotid  and  they  had  avoided  it  accordingly;  so  I  did 
not  catch  tlie  high  priest  "tripping,"  and  witliout  further 
<.omment  I  present  the  episode  to  the  Society  for  Psychical 
iJesearch. 

Witcheraft — "MJitiS' — Witchcraft,  as  in  all  ]>arts  of  Africa, 
is  much  believed  in,  and  all  sorts  of  charms  and  medicines  are 
used  to  ward  off  the  injiti,  which  in  the  native's  imagination  dog 
his  existence. 

The  mJiH  is  believed  to  be  an  eater  of  human  flesh,  and  all 
deaths  are  attributed  to  the  desire  of  the  mfiti  to  devour  the 
bodies  of  the  dead.  In  the  case  of  a  numl)er  of  deaths  in  a 
village  a  council  is  called,  and  tlie  existence  of  mfiH  is  declared. 
Jficosi,  or  ordeal  poison,   is   i>roduc(Ml   and  drunk  by  all   the 
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iuliabitncts ;  shoulJ  nu  death  i-esult  from  tliid,  tlie  ula  is  then 
consulted  as  to  the  location  of  the  mjiti,  and  another  villt^e  is 
probably  indicated,  nud  agaiu  mwasi  13  produced  and  drunk  by 
tlie  village  bo  denounceil  and  so  on  until  the  mJUi  is  at  last 
supposed  to  be  discovered. 

On  a  death  oecuniny,  the  body  is  carefully  guarded  against 
itifiti',  the  body  is  allowed  to  lie  uuburied  in  the  house  attended 
by  wnteliers  until  it  is  much  decomposed  and  in  a  state  unfit 
for  even  the  vijili  to  consume ;  it  is  then  buried.  While  a 
l>ody  ia  lying  unbutied,  people  will  not  walk  out  at  night  except 
in  bands,  as  the  mJUi  is  supposed  to  be  abroad. 

Every  house  has  its  viJili  medicine,  generally  over  the  door 
of  the  house  to  ward  off  evil,  and  in  case  of  a  death  occurring 
in  the  house,  the  medicine  is  supposed  to  have  lost  its  power, 
And  a  new  supply  is  obtained. 

"  Micasi " — Ordeal  Poison. — Mwasi  ia  obtained  from  a  tall  grey- 
barked  tree  with  dark  round  leaves  which  is  to  be  found  high 
up  in  the  mountain  gorges,  frequently  at  the  side  of  a  stream  ; 
from  the  bark  of  this  tree  the  mwasi  is  produced  aa  follows. 
The  accused  person  or  persons  and  their  accusers  and  their 
friends  ])roceed  in  search  of  the  bark,  and  when  a  sufficient 
quantity  has  been  collected  it  is  pounded  in  a  native  lUondo  or 
mortar,  the  pounded  bark  is  put  into  a  small  cup  aud  water  is 
added ;  a  small  stone  heated  to  redness  is  then  dropped  in  and 
the  poison  ia  then  drunk,  the  accused  man,  before  drinking, 
saying,  "  I  am  innocent  of  that  of  which  I  am  accused.  If  I 
lie,  may  tliis  vwjosi  kill  me."  If  the  swallowing  of  the  poison 
is  succeeded  by  vomiting,  this  will  generally  occur  within  four 
liours  and  the  man  is  safe  and  Uierefare  intto'xnt.  In  fatal  cases 
<leath  generally  ensues  witliin  twelve  hours,  but  in  some  eases 
not  until  eighteen  or  even  twenty-four  hours. 

In  order  to  accoimt  for  the  fact  that  while  one  man  may  die 
■of  the  poison,  another  may  escape,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
quantity  given  is  varied  by  the  witch  doctor,  or  that  he  in 
certain  ca-ses  only  adds  some  otiicr  iTiL,'reilient  wliich  has  fatal 
cttect,  but  to  any  one  wiio  has  seen  mtDosi  administereil,  such 
dn  explanation  will  not  hold  good,  and  the  only  conclusion  to 
which  I  can  come  on  the  subject  is  embodied  in  the  old  saying, 
"  What's  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison." 

Deatlis  from  mwasi,  I  should  think,  average  aa  low  as  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent. 

"  Maliro,"  or  Death  Ceremony. — On  the  death  of  a  man,  his 
relatives  and  friends  collect  outside  his  house  aud  mourn  for  a 
period  extending  over  four  or  five  days,  singing  dii^es  all  day 
and  at  night  firing  guns  and  beating  drums,  all  the  time  keeping 
a  Ciireful  guard  over  the  bo<l\'.     The  near  relations  moom  apart, 
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walking  up  and  down,  wailing  and  beating  their  breasts  ami 
throwing  ashes  and  dust  on  their  heads. 

On  the  day  of  burial,  the  burial  party  collects,  and  all  tlie 
dead  man's  effects  are  burned ;  the  body  is  then  ccurried  to  the 
grave  amid  more  firing  of  guns  and  wailing.  On  the  return  of 
the  funeral  party  from  the  grave,  the  deceased's  house  is  puUeil 
down,  his  pots  broken  and  pieces  of  cloth  hung  on  sticks  over 
the  ruins ;  but  this  frequently  does,  not  occur  till  some  time 
after  the  burial. 

About  a  month  after  the  funeral,  a  beer  drinking  takes  place, 
and  all  the  friends  of  the  deceased  sliave  their  heads  and  the 
proceedings  are  at  an  end. 

During  the  mouminsr,  large  quantities  of  food  are  supplied  to 
tlie  mourners,  but  no  beer  is  drunk. 

Human  sacrifices. — In  Azimbaland  the  custom  of  sacrificiiig 
luunan  victims  on  the  graves  of  the  dead  still  exists. 

When  a  chief  or  any  one  of  importance  dies,  presents  of 
slaves  are  sent  in  by  all  the  neisjhbouring  chiefs  as  an  offerin<f 
to  the  spirit  of  the  departed.  The  women  slaves  must  be  younjr 
and  comely  and  the  men  must  be  youthful  or  middle-aged.  On 
the  eve  of  the  ceremony  the  victims  are  all  gathered  together 
and  carefully  washed  and  their  heads  oiled  and  painted  red  ; 
they  are  then  dressed  in  all  the  most  gorgeous  clothing  available, 
prints,  blankets,  beads,  brass  w4re,  red  cloth,  etc. 

On  the  morning  of  the  burial  the  victims  are  led  out  and 
feasted,  fowls,  goats  and  other  food  being  prepared  for  them  : 
they  are  then  marched  off  to  the  grave  marching  with  an  escort 
in  front  of  the  body  of  the  dead  chief;  on  arriving  at  the  grav(^ 
they  are  led  forward  to  the  brink,  and  after  a  blow  on  the  head 
with  an  axe  their  throats  are  cut  and  they  are  thrown  in. 

When  all  the  victims  are  despatched,  the  body  of  the  deceaset! 
chief  is  laid  on  the  top  and  the  grave  is  filled  in.  Should  the 
victims  be  too  numerous  to  allow  of  their  being  placed  in  the 
^rave,  they  are  killed  on  the  top  of  the  grave  and  their  bodie.< 
left  exposed. 

Native  lnit\ — Native  law  is  in  many  respects  wise  and  just ; 
based  upon  the  opinions  and  desires  of  the  people,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly popular,  and  though  of  course  much  entangled  with 
superstition,  it  is  wonderful  how  in  some  points  it  comes  up  to 
the  standard  of  European  justice.  The  accused  is  allowed  t^ 
plead  for  himself,  and  witnesses  are  called  to  establish  and 
prove  a  point. 

False  evidence  is  punished  by  death  or  a  heavy  fine.  Though 
the  chief  is  the  superior  power,  yet  his  headmen  and  people 
really  form  a  sort  of  jury,  and  the  chief,  however  jwwerful, 
dare  not  act  against  their  verdict.     A  man  accused  of  murder 
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lias  the  clioico  oE  several  com-aes  sliould  the  ease  go  against 
him.  If  he  knows  he  is  guilty  he  will  either  give  himself  as  a 
slave  to  the  heira  of  the  dead  man,  or,  if  he  has  any  human 
jjFoperty  sutih  aa  a  vife  or  a  child,  lie  can  give  one  of  tliem 
instead.     If  he  is  imiocent,  he  will  appeal  to  mwasi  (ordeal 

})oi8on),  which  will  never  he  refused  him,  and  in  case  of 
lis  surviving  the  ordeal,  he  can  claim  compensation  of  three 
^OBii  from  liis  acc\isers.  A  guilty  man  will  not  diink  mwan 
Ijccause  the  native  idea  of  the  power  of  mwasi  to  distinguish 
between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent  is  so  deep-rooted  that,  to  a 
j;uilty  man,  it  would  be  like  choosing  certain  death. 

Theft  by  night  is  puuislmhle  by  death.  Theft  by  day  is 
liunishahle  by  a  fine.  Adultery  is  punishable  liy  dcatli,  unless 
the  nccnsed  has  property  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  law,  but  he 
can  claim  the  onleal  mtfaiti,  or  the  ordeal  by  hot  water,  in 
which  case  he  plunges  his  hands  and  arms  into  a  pot  of  boiling 
water  slowly  three  times  up  to  the  elbows ;  slioiild  the  arms 
blister  and  peel  he  is  guilty ;  should  tliose  symptoms  not 
appear  he  is  innocent,  and  compensation  is  paid  him. 

Petty  lois  demean  our  and  even  impertinence  are  also  brought 
to  trial,  ami  punishments  for  such  breaches  of  the  law  inflicted. 
Wliile  the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  is  decided  by  the 
native  jury,  the  final  decision  as  to  the  punishment  lies  with 
ilie  eldef,  who  has  tlie  right  to  mitigate  the  punishment  in  any 
case  at  his  own  discretion  ;  and  a  man  confessing  his  guilt,  and 
tlirowing  himself  on  tlie  mercy  of  his  chief,  Kvpala  myendo  (to 
catch  Iiolil  of  his  legs),  is  rarely  denied  mercy. 

A  wise  and  merciful  chief  will  have  a  thousand  men  ready  to 
defend  him  in  an  emergency,  while  a  brutal  and  cruel  chief  will 
liave  no  one  to  rely  on  in  time  of  trouble,  I  give  a  case  of  a 
chief's  Jiiatit^e.  I  happened  to  be  at  the  vill-ige  of  Kosuga,  one 
of  the  biggest  Azimba  chiefs,  when  some  men  came  in,  and 
falling  before  him  said,  "  We  are  your  children,  you  are  our 
father,  and  we  come  to  appeal  against  your  brother  at  the 
I  twenilo  Eiver,  whose  slaves  we  are."  Their  story  was  that  this 
iimtlier  of  Kasuga,  one  of  Kasuga's  Iieadmen,  had  that  day  sold 
some  people  to  another  chief  for  8.ilt ;  among  those  sold  was  a  , 
<'liiM  of  one  of  the  complainants.  The  man  was  a  slave,  but  he 
had  marrie<l  a  free  woman,  and  therefore  his  child  was  by  law 
free.  In  spito  of  this,  however,  his  child  had  been  taken  and 
«<>lil.  Knsuga  instantly  sent  a  messenger  ciUing  in  his  brother, 
<if  whom  he  promptly  asked  why  he  had  done  this  thing.  The 
reply  was,  "  Oil,  my  bi-other,  what  does  it  matter,  the  com- 
plainant is  aalave;  you  are  surely  not  ^j'ling  to  lake  a  slave's 
part  ai;ainst  me  who  am  so  powerful."  Kasuga  looked  at  his 
i)rotlier  ;md  said,  "  Unless  the  child  you  have  s  ' '  *     '  "        ' 
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to  me  to-morrow,  you  ler4ve  my  land  and  I  place  another 
headman  there  in  your  stead ;  also  you  shall  give  your  own 
child  as  a  slavo  to  the  man  whom  you  have  wronged."  The 
brother  went  away,  and  next  morning  brought  back  the  stolen 
child  and  his  own  child  as  ordered.  Kasuga  took  the  stolen 
child,  and  returned  it  to  its  father ;  tlien  he  said,  "  Oli,  my 
brother,  you  are  wise ;  take  away  your  own  cliild.  I  let  you  oil* 
the  punishment,  but  don't  do  it  again  ;  how  can  I  be  strong  in 
war,  if  my  people  are  treated  unjustly  ?" 

Poisons,  medicines,  and  native  surgery. — Among  the  numerous 
trees  and  shrubs  whicli  grow  in  the  country,  many  valuable 
drugs  may  undoubtedly  be  obtained.  Many  ai^e  known  to  the 
natives,  and  are  used  bv  them  in  cases  of  sickness.  This  know- 
ledge  is,  however,  guarded  most  jealously;  but  by  feigning 
sickness,  and  in  some  cjises  being  really  ill,  I  have  collected  a 
few  of  the  most  important.  One  of  these  is,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  a  powerful  anaesthetic,  and  I  have  on  more  tlian  one 
occasion  used  it  with  great  benefit.  The  drug  is  a  root  which 
is  boiled  in  water,  and  the  decoction  is  then  ap[)lied  io  the  pan 
afiTected  ;  the  application  continues  till  pain  ceases. 

In  a  case  of  toothache  which  had  given  me  several  sleepless 
nights,  I  found  this  drug  most  efficacious,  the  pain,  after  seveml 
applications,  ceasing,  and  in  a  few  hours  a  small  quantity  of 
pus  issued  from  the  tooth.  The  sensation  produced  is  much 
the  same  as  that  produced  by  cocaine,  but  rather  m(>re  powerful, 
and  the  fingers  when  immei*3ed  in  the  liquid  become  (^uite  numb. 

Another  much-used  drug  is  that  for  procuring  abortion,  and  I 
have  collected  a  small  quantity  of  it.  The  action  is  quitr 
harmless,  and  it  genemlly  takes  effect  in  coui-se  of  two  or  three 
days ;  the  effect  is  said  to  be  lastmg,  inasmuch  as  a  woman, 
having  taken  this  drug  and  at  some  future  period  desiring  to 
become  a  mother,  will  go  to  the  medicine  man  and  obtain 
another  drug  which  will  counteract  the  effect  of  the  one  taken 
perhaps  years  before.  I  was  unsuccessful  in  my  attempts  to 
obtain  a  specimen  of  this  antidote. 

There  are  several  efficient  blisters  known  and  sometimes  used, 
but  the  native  is  much  averse  to  making  use  of  a  remedy  which 
will  give  him  pain,  however  beneficial  its  effects  maj'  be. 

Cui)ping  is  much  resorted  to.  The  instrument  used  is  gener- 
ally a  small  horn  open  at  the  tip  as  well  as  at  the  base,  the  tip 
being  surrounded  with  beeswax.  The  part  to  be  cupped  is  first 
lanced  with  a  small  knife,  and  the  base  of  the  horn  placed  over 
the  part  affected  ;  the  ojHjrator  then  places  his  mouth  to  the 
o|)en  tip  of  the  horn  and  sucks  out  the  air,  closing  the  hoh^ 
at  the  tip  by  forcing  the  beeswax  over  it  with  his  tongue  ;  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood  C4in  thus  be  drawn  oft'. 
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There  are  many  i)uisi)as  in  use  among  the  nati\ea,  the  most 
powerful  being  obtained  from  the  gall  of  the  crocodile,  and  also 
Irom  the  gull  of  the  hartebeeste.  Death  generally  takes  place 
within  half-an-hour  after  drinking  either  ot  these  poisons. 

A  chief,  who  had  designs  on  my  life,  sent  me  a  present  of  ii 
pot  of  native  beer,  but  luckily  I  was  warned  when  about  tu 
drink  it.  I  administered  a  portion  of  it  to  a  fowl,  and  death 
occurred  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  poison  used  was  from  tlic 
gall  of  a  crocodile.  There  are  two  kinds  of  poison  used  for  the- 
tips  of  arrows,  the  one  and  only  kind  known  among  the  Yaoh 
being  used  for  killing  game ;  the  part  touched  by  the  arrow 
being  cut  out,  and  the  rest  used  for  food. 

But  in  Azimba  and  (Jhipitaland  a  much  more  deadly  jmisoii 
is  used,  namely,  the  "  war  poison."  Tlie  action  of  this  poison  is 
most  powerful,  and  there  is  no  known  remedy  for  it ;  the  slightest 
scratch  by  an  arrow  tipped  with  tins  poison  means  certain  ileatb. 

This  poison  is  known  only  to  the  chiefs,  and  the  secret  i.^ 
moat  jealously  guarded ;  tlie  poison  is  collected  by  them  only 
and  served  out  to  their  men,  who  pound  it,  nnil  cover  the  pointM 
of  the  arrows  with  it. 

1  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  man  who  had  been  woundeil 
byoneof  those  aiTows,  and  I  watched  the  symptoms  till  his  death. 

The  doomed  man  had  been  wounded  slightly  on  the  lip,  thi- 
arrow  having  just  grazed  him  and  raised  the  skin.  In  about 
fifteen  minutes  after  being  struck  he  began  to  tremble,  nud  at 
last  fell  to  tiie  ground,  his  limbs  twitching  violently  ;  in  aboui 
six  hours  his  arms  and  neck  began  to  swell,  and  assumed  a  dark 
and  puil'y  appearance ;  shortly  afterwards  sores  begun  to  break 
out  and  his  whole  body  assiuned  a  swollen  nud  unwhole- 
some appearance,  the  sores  increasing  in  size  and  exuding  an 
unhealthy  matter. 

In  about  twelve  hours  after  severe  stmggling  and  violent 
paroxysms,  death  ensued.  Strange  to  say,  tlie  wound  on  tlw 
lip  where  the  arrow  struck  had  a  ([uitc  healthy  appearanco,  and 
did  nut  swell  or  present  nuy  aburiniiiil  euiidilimi.  Tiie  tem- 
perature during  the  whole  time  was  high,  103^  to  105",  and  the 
pulse  fa-^t  and  feeble;  towards  the  end  the  pulse  was  not 
noticeable  at  the  wrist,  and  the  temperature  fell  considerably 
below  normal.  A  few  hours  after  death  the  body  was  so 
decomposed  that  it  was  impossible  to  touch  it,  the  skin  peeling 
ofi'  wherever  a  finger  was  laid. 

I  have  obtained  two  of  those  arrows,  their  points  covered 
with  the  poison. 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  manners,  habits,  and  etiquette  of  - 
the  peoi'le  would  be  a  labour  which  I  am  not  at  present  able  to 
undertake,  and  would  occupy  a  much  greater  space  than  would 
probably  be  at  my  disposal.  V  2 
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TOARIPI. 

By  the  Eev.  Dr.  James  Chalmers. 

The  Toaripi  or  Motumotu  tribe,  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Papua 
in  Freshwater  Bay,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  our 
New  Guinea  coast  tribes.  Until  lately  they  were  the  terror  of 
all  the  other  tribes  from  this  to  Kerepunu  or  Kerpara,  and 
verily  believed  that  they  had  a  right  to  take  what  they  desired 
from  every  plantation  they  found.  Had  the  people  of  a  village 
only  the  courage  to  remain  at  home  when  the  Toaripians  were 
journeying,  and  when  they  came  to  their  village  receive  them 
and  treat  them  to  food  and  cocoanuts  all  was  well,  and  they 
were  left  unmolested,  but  on  their  arriving  at  a  village  and 
finding  all  the  inhabitants  gone,  they  killed  every  pig  they 
found  and  robbed  all  the  plantations,  and  wound  up  by  turning 
the  houses  into  w.c.s.  Some  years  ago  they  took  charge  of 
Kerepunu  over  a  quarrel  about  the  selling  of  sago.  On  their 
way  down  the  coast  and  near  to  Round  Head  some  na  ives 
ashore  insulted  them;  they  anchored  the  canoes,  tracked  the 
bushmen,  and  on  nearing  the  villages  were  met  by  an  armed 
party  who  stood  to  defend  their  homes,  but  being  of  no  use  before 
the  marauders,  they  fell  back  and  made  for  the  hills.  The  chief 
of  the  inland  tribe,  who  with  his  people  came  out  hurriedly  to 
defend  their  homes,  was  the  first  to  fall  mortally  wounded,  and 
after  his  people  decamped  the  Motumotuans  clubbed  to  death 
nil  wounded  ones  they  saw,  including  the  chief. 

In  oue  afternoon  they  killed  thirty-six  men,  women,  and 
children  at  Kabadi,  and  at  Partanu,  inland  of  Hall  Sound,  a  few 
years  ago  they  made  a  nearly  clean  sweep  of  the  villase. 

Once  I  was  going  to  Port  Moresby  overland  and  had  as 
carriers  eight  men,  but  on  it  becoming  known  we  were  going  by 
land,  a  large  party  of  nearly  two  hundred  formed  to  accompany 
lis  as  far  as  Maiva,  and  then  to  Mekeo  and  trade.  It  was 
merely  a  small  army  travelling,  and  wherever  we  were  seen 
approaching,  fear  took  possession  of  all  hearts  until  they  saw 
white  clothes  in  the  crowd.  Between  lokea  and  Oiapu  the 
fwxn  was  very  hot  and  the  sand  very  heavy,  and  we  had  several 
rests  and  smokes.  At  one  of  these  rests,  about  midday,  sitting 
beside  me  were  a  number  of  men  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  old, 
and  they  were  comparing  the  pi*esent  with  the  past  Thinking  I 
was  asleep  they  roused  me  and  said  something  to  the  following, 
viz.,  *'  How  different  this  journey  is  to  all  others,  as  formerly  we 
simply  rol>be(l  every  cocoanut  grove  and  yam  plantation  as  we 
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caiiie  along,  and  wliut  we  did  not  use  we  destroyed,  but  on  thia 
journey  we  have  not  even  tukcii  cocoanuts  sufficient  to  assuage 
our  thirst,"  They  went  to  Mekeo  and  returned  home,  and  I 
believe  had  not  a  single  difficulty  in  the  whole  journey,  and  did 
not  commit  any  robbery.  Such  is  the  eEFdct  of  mission  work 
amongst  them,  although  they  are  by  no  means  Chrietians. 

Thia  particular  part  of  the  tribe  includes  nil  the  Motu- 
motu  villages,  Moveave,  Lese  and  lokea,  and  KarL  of  Kamnii', 
and  it  is  of  them  I  now  write. 

I  shall  keep  as  near  as  po&sible  to  the  print-ed  paper  sent  mn 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Anthropological  Institute. 

Tliey  are  not  hunters,  only  when  tliey  go  east  to  Lese  and 
lokea  they  have  a  run  after  wallaby,  and  here  somctiines.  not 
often,  they  enjoy  a  day  in  the  bush  after  wild  pigs.  They  am 
not  a  pastoral  people  but  are  great  ngricidlmists,  and  Int* 
chiefly  on  fish  and  vegetables. 

They  have  no  boats,  but  use  cuioea,  dug  out  of  trees  felled  up 
the  river  and  iionted  down.  The  canoe  making  is  all  done  close 
by  the  village  on  tlie  liver  bank.  They  use  ]iiuldk>9  niado  out 
of  one  piece  of  wood'  and  paddle  the  canoe  sitting  as  a  rule. 
The  large  canoe  used  for  lighting,  and  called  by  them  Lnkin,  wns 
paddled  by  all  standins.  Tlie  canoes  were  laslied  al)out  0  feet 
apart  and  the  bridge  in  the  centre  wai  a  platform  on  wtiicli 
the  fighting  men  stood  witli  a  large  supjily  of  bows  and  ari-owji 
fastened  to  the  Rtiling. 

In  hunting  pigs  Ihi'y  use  spears,  nets  (Plati'  1."jl',  Xo.  2).  anil 
bow  and  arrows. 

The  dog  is  of  great  use  in  hunting  wild  pig,  but  nioiv 
especially  to  kill  when  friends  arrive,  and  the  eye  teeth  are  of 
very  great  value. 

The  bow  and  arrow  are  chiefly  used  in  fighting,  sometimes  in 
fishing  and  hunting  tlie  wild  pig.  The  bcws  are  not  nindi* 
heie,  they  come  from  Naraau,  the  district  round  Bald  Head 
and  Cape  Blackwf.od,  100  miles  or  so  to  thi;  north-west. 

In  fishing,  nets'  are  chiefly  u»ed,  aUo  bow  uud  arr»w,  ami 
occasionally  a  tortoise-shell  fish-hook.  In  fishing  with  bow 
and  arrow,  a  piece  of  mangrove,  with  part  of  roots  left,  is 
.wcured  and  stuck  in  the  sand  roots  uppermost,  for  fishermen, 
to  stand  on  just  inside  a  breaker,  and  as  the  fish  come  in  on 
the  breakers  they  are  shot  at.  and  it  is  astonishing  the  number 
caught  in  this  way. 


'  "  £ilinogni|.hic  Album  of  the  Pacific  Islands,"  l>y  Edge-Portinjlon  ant) 
Ileape,  Sod  series,  Piste  202,  Ko.  2. 
'  Ibid.,  and  series,  PUte  16:1,  Mo.  1, 
»  Ibid.,  2dA  scries,  Pl»to  109   Ko   1. 
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They  use  no  javelins,  but  some  of  the  arrows  have  very  loose 
heads  so  that  they  may  be  left  in  the  body. 

Nearly  all  their  cooking  is  done  in  pots  bought  with  sago 
from  the  Motu  tribe;  sometimes  the  sago  is  damped  and  en- 
\eloped  in  long  leaves,  those  of  the  Nipa  palm,  and  cooked  on 
the  ashes,  and  often  inside  these  roly  poly  sa^^o  sticks  they  put 
fish  and  shellfish.  I  have  never  seen  fruit.  The  sago  is  cooked 
in  many  ways,  as  porridge  with  shellfish  mixed  with  it,  or  leaves 
from  a  bush  that  grows  in  the  plantations,  or  grated  cocoanut ; 
or  sometimes  as  dumplings  mixed  with  grated  cocoanut,  or 
cake  made  by  damping  the  sago,  spreading  out  thin  and  placing 
it  on  a  broken  piece  of  Motu  pottery.  The  whole  is  very  much 
the  same  as  Scotch  oatcake  is  prepareiL 

A  dish  much  relished  is  ripe  banana  and  sago  boiled  together, 
and  when  cooked  and  poured  into  dishes,  the  milk  from  the 
L^rated  cocoanut  poured  over  it.  They  also  cook  taro,  yams, 
and  sweet  potatoes  and  sago  together.  Sometimes  food  is 
I'oasted  and  turned  with  tongs.^ 

Xhe  women  are  very  careful  to  wash  their  hands  before 
attending  to  cooking,  and  no  woman  with  menses  or  near  con- 
linement  and  for  long  after  can  cook  food.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  particular  observance  by  the  women  before  cooking. 

The  women  cook  the  food  and  dish  it,  and  i)lacc  it  before  the 
men,  when  all  males  will  first  eat  and  then  all  females. 

Fire  is  produced  by  rubbing  as  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.' 
It  is  very  seldom  allowed  to  go  out.  Long,  long  ago  there  was 
no  fire,  and  food  was  eaten  raw  until  a  man  Jriarai  brought 
it  out  of  the  earth  where  he  was  sitting.  Everybody  was 
frightened  and  most  ran  away,  but  some  said,  "  Let  us  keep  it 
now  we  have  got  it,"  and  they  were  only  able  to  do  so  by 
rubbing  a  stick  with  another. 

Houses  are  built  on  posts  fixed  in  the  ground.  From  ground 
to  floor  of  house  about  7  feet.  House  about  30  feet  long  and 
1  ()  broad,  high  in  front,  tapering  to  end  and  rounded  on  top. 

Mothers  and  girls  sleep  together,  fathers  take  l>oys  with  them 
to  the  e7*aho  {duhii  or  temple);  very  little  boys  sleep  in  house 
with  mother,  sometimes  all  sleep  in  house.  All  young  men  after 
a  certain  feast  have  their  heads  shaved,  enter  the  craho  and 
adopt  the  si,  a  long  strip  of  Imrk  cloth  (specimen  sent),  and 
remain  until  their  hair  has  grow  long  ancl  piggy.  During  all 
that  time  they  are  not  supjwsed  to  look  on  a  woman,  and  are 
only  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  dark. 

There  is  no  furniture  in  their  houses  except  cooking  pots 


'  "  Album,"  2nrl  scrie?,  Pinto  194,  No.  8, 
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(lUbca,  fisliiiig  nets,  and  Ijaaketa,  with  odds  aud  eiids  tied  up  iu 
tlitm,  and  a  wooden  pillow  or  two. 

The  villagL>3  are  laid  out  in  streets,  but  iu  no  order.  Here 
iind  at  Movea\e  they  ar3  in  a  circle. 

Tlie  ouly  j-liiiits  used  for  manufacture  are  bananas,  jute,  and 
several  bushes,  (torn  which  a,  strong  fibre  is  obtaintid.  AH  these 
libres  are  used  in  making  twine  tor  bags  and  nct'i. 

Taro,  yam,  sweet  potato,  sugar  cane,  sweet  yam,  banauaS, 
.-sago,  cocoannt,  breadfruit,  roaeapple  mango  are  all  used  for 
food. 

Savod,  or  mulberiy,  is  grown  to  make  si  that  laen  wear. 

The  only  implement  used  ill  agricullui-e  ia  i  long  hard  stick 
nliout  0  feet  in  length. 

Beligwn.  and  Cugtoms. 

They  have  no  real  idols,  are  all  mere  fetisiiea  or  cliarms. 
.'^■iiieae  or  Lal-utare  are  worn  to  keep  off  evil  apitils. 

Tiparii} — Roaring  bull,  only  seen  by  men  after  manhood, 
junl  then  pigs  aud  much  food  have  to  be  provided.  When 
the  day  comt;.'?  fur  the  feast  aud  the  introduction,  the  roaring 
bull  may  be  beard  from  two  in  the  morning  anil  on  untU 
Hunset.  The  day  before,  all  fenialea  and  young  people  have  left 
the  village  lest  they  should  hear  it  and  die.  I  had  difficulty  in 
yetting  one. 

Oioi. — la  iL  mask'  worn  by  some  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  loot 
Jifter  tlie  taboo.  They  run  and  dance  through  a  village  carrying 
a  short  stick  of  bard  wood,  and  frighten  women  and  children. 
TJiese  masks  are  kept  in  the  bush.  They  are  made  of  native 
<,Ioth  stretched  on  a  wicker  frame.'  The  cloth  is  whitened 
with  lime  and  tlie  face  is  painted  various  colonrs.  It  comes 
on  to  the  shoulder  wLence  hangs  a  long  fringe  of  grass,  the 
.same  as  petticoats  are  made  of,  to  the  waist,  and  from  there 
111  the  knees  a  kilt  of  the  same. 

The  Oioi  is  the  most  important,  and  feasts  are  prepaiedtor  u. 

They  have  nothing  tliuy  wuidLip  that  I  am  awaie  uf,  und  I 
linow  of  nothing  they  make  offerings  to,  unless  the  sorcerei', 
who  receives  armshells,  pigs,  pearl  shell,  and  food  of  various 
kinds. 

The  people  are  very  superstitious  on  nearly  everything,  but 
:\\v.  wondeifu'ly  free  of  fear,  going  about  at  night  \"ith-Mit  lights 
■  ir  even  clubs  or  any  other  weapon,  ' 

I'or  Hiller  answers  to  questions  I  would  refer  to  notes  takeb 

'   "Album,''  2nd  series,  Plat*  ZOI,  No.  1. 
-  Ibid.,  2nd  series,  I'luU  18ii. 
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by  me  seven  years  ago  from  an  old  man  since  dead,  a»tt  who*  I 
am  told  now  was  the  only  one  who  knew  anything  of  the  past. 

They  do  not  cast  lots  nor  have  they  any  poison  ordeaL 
They  are  not  cannibals  and  never  were,  detesting  it  with  a 
great  detestation,  so  much  so  that  some  lads  I  took  with  mo* 
lately  to  Naniaii,  a  cannibal  district,  would  eat  no  food  cooked 
by  others  lest  it  should  have  been  cooked  in  a  pot  in  which 
human  flesh  was  cooked. 

For  funeral  rites  I  would  refer  to  the  notes  already  spoken  of.. 
They  believe  in  a  future  state.  After  death  tlie  spirit  hovers, 
about  for  some  time  until  certain  feasts  are  over,  when  it  departs, 
to  the  west,  with  an  abundance  .of  food  and  ai^eca  nuts.  The 
canoe  contaiuing  these  is  taken  to  the  river  at  mid-day  and  left 
until  after  sunset.  At  burial  all  things  of  value  belonging  to* 
the  dead  are  buried,  but  after  an  interval  taken  away,  when  a 
feast  is  prepared  and  a  banana  stump  is  decorated  with  them,, 
and  friends  gather  round  to  eat  and  sympathise 

At  death  the  body  is  dressed  in  all  the  finery  and  made  to. 
sit  up  until  the  evening,  when  it  is  put  in  the  grave  and  covered 
over  with  a  plank. 

Some  things  are  placed  by  the  grave,  a  man's  bow  witli  string: 
cut  and  some  broken  arrows,  and  his  net  bag  containing  a  brokeii 
spoon,  a  few  areca  nuts,  betel  peppers,  and  broken  lime  calabash,, 
and  an  earthen  dish,  broken.  The  dish  is  one  last  used  by  him» 
Beside  a  woman's  grave  may  be  seen  broken  cooking  dishes  and 
pots.  All  carry  hair  of  dead  round  tlieir  necks  in  knitted  bag.* 
Widows  wear  dress,  Kcukai}  The  time  of  mourning  is  long 
continued,  and  widows  and  widowers  sleep  many  mouths  by 
the  grave.  The  first  widow's  mourning — deep  mourning— is  to» 
besmear  herself  with  the  river  mud  and  go  naked. 

Arts  and  Manvfacturcs, 

The  New  Guineans  do  not  spin  or  weave.  The  dy(»s  they 
use  are  Naiara  and  Qnavi. 

The  dark  brown  dye  is  procured  by  steeping  the  article  im 
the  mud  for  some  time.  The  Qiiavi  is  scraped  and  a  littli^ 
water  added,  when  the  article  to  be  dyed  is  placed  in  it  and 
left. 

The  NaiarUy  leaves  and  seeds  are  put  in  a  pot  with  water  and 
the  article  to  be  dyed,  placed  on  a  fire  and  boiled  for  several 
hours. 

They  have  no  knowledge  of  glass.     They  have  as  musical 

»  "  Album,"  2nd  seriet,  Plate  103,  No.  6. 
«  Uid.,  Plate  177,  No.  2. 
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instruments  the  drum,  Aopu'  iiseil  iii  dances,  Meko*  Uutc. 
Blown  at  side  of  mouth.     Tcto,"  goug  beaten  at  sen. 

They  have  oo  knowledge  of  pottery  here,  all  they  use  they 
buy  from  the  Motu  trilie  about  Port  Moresby. 

Only  recently  have  they  used  tobacco,  i'l-om  ancient  timts 
they  have  chewed  the  areca  nut  and  betel  pepper  with  lime. 

Forsmoking  they  use  bamboo  pipes,  A'zia.*  Tliey  useuoBmifT 
and  have  no  ceremonies  in  connection  with  tobacco  smoking. 

They  have  no  tradt'  whatever  in  salt,  wine  or  l»eer,  or  spirits, 

Their  knowledge  of  medicines  is  very  small  For  nearly  all 
sickness  they  use  ginger,  and  certain  leaves  they  bum  and  rub 
the  body  with  or  steep  in  hot  water  and  Itathe  tlie  body.  The 
sorcerer  is  suppoaexl  to  be  the  great  man  to  appeal  to. 

Their  surgical  instruments  are  pieces  of  shell  or  flint, 
obtained  from  further  east,  and  small  bow  and  arrows  Shv  apo.^ 

They  know  nothing  about  the  metals,  all  iron  implements 
having  been  introduced.  Tliey  have  no  knowledge  of  precious 
stones,  gold  or  silvor. 

J'irrsonal  Oiiiamcnts. 

They  have  do  special  marks  of  tattooing  cicatrices.  Some 
natives  who  have  been  tfj  the  Motu  tribe  get  tattooed  on  breast, 
but  it  is  not  the  rule.  The  tattooing  is  cliiefly  done  on  women, 
but  they  being  darker  than  the  Motuans,  it  is  scarcely  seen. 

The  teeth  are  not  knocked  out  but  the  eyebrows  are  shaven 
and  the  eyelids  are  painted  black  or  red  with  the  finger,  burnt 
eocoanut  husk  being  used.     Mori  and  I'atia. 

Ear  ornaments  are  woni  by  lioth  sexes,  but  the  finer  ones  by 
the  men. 

Women  use  chiefly  UaLoit  and  Burckc ;  and  Forova  woni 
by  men.  In  infancy  the  ears  and  nose  are  pierced.  The 
ornaments  are  ^om  as  pendants,  otheis  inserted  in  lobe. 

They  have  nose  ornaments  made  from  shell  and  coral, 
obtained  at  Port  Moi-eaty,  but  they  have  no  lip  ornaments. 

The  hair  in  lads  about  fifteen  to  eighteen  is  cut  close  except 
a  small  tuft  in  front ;  in  children  the  hair  is  cut  in  sections  all 
over  the  head.  Married  women  shave  the  head.  Yonng  women 
or  grown  girls  gloiy  in  a  quantity  of  hair.  They  do  not  dye  the 
hair  in  any  way. 

Fiifu3i. — Lads  up  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  wear  a  spen-au 
of  fibre  and  at  that  agn  enter  the  erahu  and  adopt  the  Si. 

■  "Albitm,"  2nd  seripa,  Piste  1G7,  Kc,  2. 

*  Ibid.,  Plate  197,  No.  3, 
»  Ibid..  I-late  1»7.  Mo.  1. 

<  Cf.  PUte  318,  No.  4,  ]«t  tennt. 

*  "Album,"  ZaA  Kriu,  Plata  188,  "So.  3. 
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Girls  and  women  wear  petticoats,  Mate^  made  from  young 
frond  of  sago  palm.  Unmarried  women  when  dressed  wear 
large  petticoats,  but  when  at  work  wear  small  ones  the  same 
as  married  women — often  these  small  ones  are  only  front 
coverings  having  no  back.  Sometimes  they  use  only  a  green 
leaf,  often  that  is  used  with  petticoat  and  signifies  menses. 

They  carry  shields  in  fighting.  Nana*  and  on  the  arm  from 
wrist  to  near  elbow  and  armlet  made  of  cane,  Mohx?  The 
Xaua  is  hung  on  shoulder. 

They  use  bows  and  arrows  and  clubs  bought  in  Mekeo  and 
Poti,*  and  spears,  Haora} 

They  have  a  short  stick,  Haca^  which  in  quarrels  they  throw 
at  one  another,  chiefly  carried  and  used  by  young  men.  It  is 
\'ery  seldom  a  young  man  is  seen  without  one. 

They  know  nothing  of  car\'ing  here.  They  have  no  money, 
and  give  in  exchange  for  arm  sliells,  pearl  shell,  shell  necklaces, 
etc.,  sago  and  canoes. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  any  correct  information  as  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  stars  and  constellations. 

For  their  games  I  refer  to  my  notes  taken  long  ago  and 
published  in  "  Pioneering  in  New  Guinea." 

I  know  of  no  ancient  stone  implements. 

They  have  many  ornaments  used  in  dancing  (see  list  of  things 
sent),  and  many  feather  headdresses  I  have  not  procured. 

I  know  of  no  property  mark.  They  used  wooden  pillows, 
lori,  but  more  frequently  do  without. 

Ethnological  Questions, 

They  live  in  families  but  have  no  distinctive  names ;  except 
names  given  to  children  at  birth,  and  which  belong  to  their 
own  families.  Persons  of  the  same  name  may  marry  and  here 
oven  cousins  may  marr}',  but  not  brother  and  sister. 

At  certain  times  there  are  certain  foods  forbidden.  Youths 
in  craho  can  only  eat  bananas  and  s«ngo,  some  knids  of  fish,  and 
pork.  Certain  foods  lead  to  obesity  and  no  muscle-strength. 
A  man  going  to  make  a  new  plantation  circumscribes  his  food 
as  he  does  also  if  going  on  a  long  journey.  Mourners  can  only 
eat  certain  foods. 

Before  setting  out  on  a  huntiug,  fishing,  or  war  exjieditioh, 
must  have  nothing  to  do  with  women,  only  eat  certain  foods  and 

»  "  Album,"  2ncl  series,  Plato  188,  No.  5. 

'  Cf.  ihid.,  l8t  series,  Plate  282,  Nos.  1-2,  Plate  283,  No.  3 

*  Same  trj)e  as  Plate  313,  Xo.  10,  1st  series. 

*  2nd  scries,  Plate  189,  No.  1. 

*  ♦•  Album,"  Ui  series,  Plate  270,  No.  I. 
«  Ibid.,  Plate  193,  No.  7. 
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^>paringly.  The  old  men  stay  at  liome  and  look  after  the  emb&s^ 
))ut  must  on  no  account  go  near  their  wives  during  the  absence 
of  the  others,  and  must  not  eat  forbidden  food,  lest  the  expedi- 
tion should  fail.  In  hunting,  fishing,  fighting,  and  long  journeys, 
no  particular  words  are  used,  but  appeals  are  constantly  made 
to  the  spirits  of  fathers  and  mothers  long  since  dead,  to  prosper 
and  to  keep  them.  Those  left  at  home  on  these  occasions  must 
not  let  the  fire  go  out,  nor  must  they  have  any  s^ual  inter- 
<'ourse,  and  those  left  in  m^abo  must  touch  nothing  belonging  to 
others,  nor  eat  forbidden  food  and  not  much  of  that  aUowed. 

A  man  who  has  killed  another  must  not  ^  near  his  wife, 
must  not  touch  food  with  his  fingers,  but  is  fed  by  others 
and  only  with  certain  foods,  and  this  continues  until  new 
moon. 

If  any  of  the  foregoing  should  be  omitted,  bad  luck  would 
surely  follow.  Generally  any  disaster  is  put  down  to  the  breach 
of  one  or  other  of  these  things,  havine  been  with  wife  or  other 
Nvoman  or  having  eaten  of  forbidden  food. 

When  going  hunting,  fishing,  or  planting,  or  fighting,  people 
who  meet  them  get  out  of  the  way  and  say  nothing,  lest  bad 
luck  should  attend  the  expedition. 

They  have  no  particular  obseiTances  at  cutting  down  trees 
•'xcept  when  a  very  large  tree  is  to  be  cut  down  for  a  laige 
trading  canoe,  and  then  the  owner  of  the  tree  will  not  go  near 
his  wife  or  any  other  woman  for  some  time  before  and  will  only 
<*at  sago. 

Nothing  is  done  at  housebuilding,  but  when  an  eraho  is  to  be 
I  milt,  the  chief  men  are  sacred  for  some  time.  When  finished  a 
flighting  expedition  is  planned  and  life  is  taken.  On  the  return 
of  the  expedition,  if  successful,  all  fire  arrows  into  the  peak  of 
the  craho  with  great  shouting. 

The  owner  of  land  to  be  cleared  for  cultivation  abstains  from 
all  sexual  intercourse,  eats  sjiaringly,  and  talks  little.  Before 
[)lanting,  a  present  of  arm-shell,  or  pearl-shell,  or  pig,  is  brought 
to  the  sorcerer,  who  prays  for  the  plantation.  When  harvest 
roines  he  gets  the  best  and  then  the  eraho,  the  remainder  kept 
I'nr  family  use. 

Before  eating  any  food  from  a  new  plantation  they  will  have 
a  feast  of  the  food  ready  and  brought  from  the  ground,  when 
sorcerer,  erahoy  and  all  friends  join,  th3n  the  family  can  "caiTy 
4>n. 

In  times  of  severe  drought  the  sorcerer  is  appealed  to,  who, 
if  well  paid,  will  make  rain ;  he  also  can  stop  it.  He  also  causes 
luiivy  seas  so  that  canoes  are  not  able  to  get  out,  but,  if  paid, 
N\  ill  give  calm  by  speaking  to  the  spirit  in  his  bone  calabash 
and  s'[uirting  his  saliva  all  alx)ut.     To  cause  heavy  seas  he 
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seizes  his  foot  by  the  big  toe,  speaks  to  it,  and  then  with  a  jevk 
stretches  it  out. 

Land  is  held  by  sous  and  daughters  alike.     See  my  notes. 

The  taboo,  or  safu,  is  imposed  by  all  the  erabos.  A  chief  man, 
Tvhose  wife  has  died,  asks  for  a  safu,  and  at  once  it  is  granted ; 
or  a  chief  dying  and  a  safu  is  proclaimed.  It  is  only  over  the 
cocoanuts.  It  is  made  known  by  fastening  on  sticks  at  end  of 
villages,  leaves  of  the  sago  palm,  also  the  same  all  over  the 
cocoanut  groves,  and  by  also  fastening  cocoanut  leaves  to  cocoa- 
nut  trees.  Any  one  breaking  a  taboo  is  beaten,  and  if  it  should 
be  a  great  taboo  when  the  oioi  is  about,  these  spirits  (masked 
men)  can  even  take  life  for  breaking  the  taboo.  •  Sickness  and 
death  sometimes  follow  the  breach  of  taboo.  In  the  event  of 
breaking  taboo  and  sickness  fo  lows,  a  present  is  brought  to  the 
cause  of  the  taboo,  the  sin  con  essed  and  the  sick  one  recovers. 

In  May  they  have  their  harvest  feasts  and  dances,  when 
yoimg  and  old  join.  One  day  then  is  set  apart  for  children, 
when  all  who  can  toddle  join,  dressed  in  aJl  the  finery  the 
parents  can  command. 

Between  September  and  October  men  about  to  adopt  the  belt, 
itart,  do  so  at  a  large  feast  in  which  all  join.  They  have  no 
period  of  general  licence  as  at  Namau. 

In  times  of  great  sickness  they  expel  the  evil  spirits  of  sick^ 
ness  from  the  village  with  drum  beating,  conch-shell  blowing, 
stick  leating,  fire-stick  throwing,  and  terrific  shouting.  When 
mosquitos  are  bad,  certain  men  dress  up  in  leaves  and  feathers, 
and  march  through  village  and  round  it,  beating  drums  and 
shouting  to  drive  the  mosquitos  away.  At  no  time  have  they 
any  general  atonement  or  purification  of  the  village. 

They  have  no  formal  extinction  of  fire.  Fire  is  only  extin- 
guished on  a  death  taking  place  in  the  house. 

Their  only  guardian  spirits  are  those  of  father  and  mother, 
and  to  these  they  appeal  in  distress  or  want  by  land  or  sea. 

Chiefs  have  not  necessarily  supernatural  powers,  but  a 
sorcerer  is  looked  upon  as  a  chief.  A  man  here,  Hiovaki,  is 
a  chief  because  he  has  power  over  the  sea  and  gives  calm  or 
storm.  Another,  Pitiharo,  is  great  because  his  power  is  for 
plantations,  and  is  able  to  give  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of 
food,  and  can  bring  rain  or  sunshine.  Here  they  are  not  put 
to  death  if  they  fail. 

The  sorcerer,  Pitiharo,  eats  no  big  fish,  only  small  ones,  ami 
never  pig.  He  sometimes  fasts,  and  then  he  will  not  eat  taro 
or  yam. 
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Antiiropometrical  Observations  on  some  Natives  of  the 
Papuan  Gulf.    By  the  Eev.  Dr.  James  Chalmers. 

Some  few  yeais  ago  the  Rev.  James  Chalmers,  the  well-known 
|»ioneer  missionary  of  British  New  Guinea,  made  some 
measurements  on  several  tribes  of  the  Papuan  Gulf.  These 
passed  througli  the  hands  of  Dr.  Garson,  who  reduced  the 
measurements  from  tlie  original  English  system  to  the  metric 
system.  Later  they  wei*e  handed  over  to  Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon 
who  has  determiueil  the  indices  and  forwarded  them  for  publica- 
tion in  their  present  form. 

The  tables  are  arranged  in  geographical  order,  proceeding 
from  the  west  to  the  east.  Samari  and  Saguane  ai*e  villages 
in  Ipisia.  This  is  the  native  name  for  the  southern  portion  of  the 
large  island  of  Kiwai,  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Fly  river.  Maipua  is 'a  coast  village  on  the  Papuan  Gulf 
<loDg.  145°  10'  E.),  Orokolo  another  (long.  145*^  20'  R),  and 
Toaripi  (or  Motumotu)  a  third  (long.  146*"  10'  £.).  The  latter  is  a 
"svell-known  village  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf.  Jokea(long. 
146^  IG'  E.)  lies  about  15  miles  S.S.R  from  Toaripi.  Chalmers 
j>ays,  **  The  natives  are  one  with  the  Toaripians." 

For  the  sake  of  convenient  comparison,  the  arithmetical  means 
of  the  measurements  and  indices  taken  at  each  locality  are 
]  ►laced  together  at  the  end  of  the  tables,  and  a  seriation  of  the 
<'ej)halic  indices  is  also  given. 

The  data  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  justify  any 
^'eneral  conclusions  being  drawn,  but  the  following  tentative 
losults  may  be  pointed  out : — 

The  span  is,  with  but  a  single  exception,  greater  than  the 
heiglit,  the  mean  difference  being  64  mm.,  or  2J  inches,  the 
maximum  difFereuce  being  144  mm.,  or  nearly  5J  inches. 

There  is  an  unexpected  prevalence  of  brachycephaly,  especl- 
4illy  at  Kiwai,  where  fourteen  out  of  the  nineteen  measured 
Iiave  an  index  of  82  or  over,  the  greatest  index  being  92.  At 
Maipua  the  people  are  extremely  dolichocephalic  and  at  the 
same  time  of  short  stature  (1636  mm.,  5  feet  4J  inches).  The 
Orokolo  and  Toaripi  people  are  evidently  allied. 

The  following  is  a  possible  explanation  of  the  facts:  the 
short   dolichoceplialic  Western   Papuans  extend  all  along  the 

ist  of  the  P.ipuan  Gulf,  and,  according  to  the  measurements. 
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occur  in  their  purity  at  Maipua.  They  have  been  crossed  at 
Orokolo  and  Toaripi  with  a  brachycephalic  people,  and  apparently 
the  two  peoples  have  amalgamated  fairly  thoroughly,  but  this  has 
not  yet  occurred  at  Kiwai,  so  that  thei-e  is  a  preponderance  of 
brachycephals. 

No  correction  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  breadth  length 
index  of  the  heads  of  living  men  to  that  of  the  skulls. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL  MISCELLANEA  AND  NEW  BOOKS. 


Headers  of  the  Journal  are  invited  to  communicate  any  new  facts  of 
tepenal  intereit  which  ojine  uitder  their  rtoliee.  Short  ahslracit  of,  or 
txtrarta  from,  Uttere,  taill  le  puhlinhed  at  ths  diterttlon  of  the  Editor. 
Leilers  should  be  viarhd  '' llisceltitnea"  aitd  addnsised  to  The 
Secretary,  3,  Banover  Square,  W. 


Kotes  on  the  Chatham  Islaads. 

The  following  communication  has  Ijcen  received  from  Mr.  J.  W. 
Williams  of  Waitanni  West,  Chatham  Islandii,  -who  h>>s  daring 
the  past  year  devoted  himself  to  the  investigalion  of  Iho  existiDg 
memoriEila  of  the  Moi'iori  I'ace.  The  search  has  been  an  arduous 
one,  and  if  it  has  been  less  prodsctive  than  had  been  hoped,  thfi 
resnlts  have  not  been  devoid  of  permanent  interest.  Hi*.  Williams 
deserves  all  praise  for  the  energy  and  pei'severance  with  which  he 
liaa  prosecuted  his  onqniries  nnder  circnmslanees  which  were 
frequently'  of  a  rather  di Seoul's ging  nature.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  sliort  summai-j-  of  his  work  that  the  last  of  the 
Morioria  will  Boon  have  disappeared  from  their  ancient  home, 
leaving  hardly  aoj-  traces  of  their  occupa'ion  behind  them.  From 
no  ethnographical  point  of  view  the  Chatham  Inlands  may  now  bo 
considered  as  a  field  which  has  been  not  only  reaped  but  gleaned. 
Mr.  Williams  ia  of  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  existing;  implements 
and  weapons  have  already  been  removed  from  the  islands,  and  that 
future  explorers  nill  come  away  almost  empty-handed.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Read,  to  whom  the  following  notes  were  originally  sent,  has  kindly- 
Authoi'ised  their  publication  in  the  "  Journal." 

"  Waitangi  Wet', 

"  Chatham  Inlandt, 

"  4,  Feb.,  1897. 
"  A  few  weeks  ago  I  rode  from  Waitangi  West  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Chatham  Island  to  the PaA  aXManukau,  the  Bouth-eastent 
point,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  in  order  to  Bee  Tapu,  the  oldest  of 
the  few  true  Morioris  now  living.  The  others  are  Wthoela  living 
at  MainiJcau,  Raupia  at  Mata'akau,  Horimana,  bis  wife  and  son 
living  at  Manuhav,  Haprvnt  at  Manvkau  Kirapw  at  Wairua. 
Manuknit  pah  is  pleasantly  situated  ob  a  slope  facing  the  sea  and 
^ibout  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore.     The  land  is  a  Horiori 


I 
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reserve,  that  is  to  say,  land  set  apai't  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Morioris, 
and  is  of  exceptional  qaality.  To  the  southward  the  beach  is 
backed  by  high  cliffs  the  fa9ade  of  which  consists  of  clusters  of 
basaltic  columns  extending  in  a  westerly  direction  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

"  I  found  Tapu  and  his  wife  living  in  a  small  whare  (hut)  built 
of  Funga  (fern  tree)  and  thatched  with  Tot  toi  grass  tied  to  the 
rafters  with  flax.     Nicely  woven  flax  mats  covered  the  floor. 

'*The  welcome  I  received  was  cordial  though  gentle  and 
courteous,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  boisterous  and  demon- 
strative greetings  of  the  Maoris. 

"  Though  now  somewhat  bent  with  age,  being  over  seventy,  Tapu 
is  nevertheless  a  flue  specimen  of  the  true  Moriori.  In  statui'e  a 
few  years  ago  he  was  5  feet  9  inches.  He  possesses  an  intelligent 
face,  with  an  expression  of  candour  stamped  upon  every  lineament. 
The  forehead  is  high,  the  nose  long  and  faintly  aquiline ;  the  eyes 
large  and  wonderfully  expressive.  He  spoke  in  the  Maori  language, 
and  in  the  conrse  of  his  conversation  with  me,  I  could  not  fail  to 
I'emark  the  tendency  to  soften  the  sound  of  ng  in  such  words  as 
ngaru  (wave)  ngoikore  (weak)  ngingio  (shrivelled).  The  peculiai- 
nasal  sound  represented  by  ng  is  strongly  marked  when  uttered 
by  a  Maori,  but  amongst  other  Pacific  Islanders  this  sound  is  not 
used.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  sound  of  ng  as  used  by  the 
Maoris  be  exchanged  for  the  simple  sound  of  n  and  /,  substituted 
for  the  r  in  Maori  words,  the  main  difference  between  the  Maori 
language  and  that  spoken  by  the  Kanakas  is  at  once  removed. 

"  Natui'ally  my  fii^st  questions  to  Tapu  were  to  ascertain  if  the 
Morioris  now  living  possessed  any  reliable  tradition  as  to  their 
origin.  Traditions  tLey  have  in  abundance,  but  they  are  of  to«> 
romantic  a  character  to  tcrve  any  useful  purpose.  The  general 
belief  among  them  is  that  they  came  originally  fi*oni  Hawaiki  to 
New  Zealand  and  from  thence  to  the  Chatham  Islands.  That 
these  islands  have  been  inhabited  for  hundi^eds  of  yeara  is  at  least 
highly  pix)bable,  though  it  is  difficjlt  to  say  by  whom.  As 
regards  the  daily  occupation  of  the  Morioris,  most  of  their  timo 
seems  to  have  been  utilized  in  pi*ocuriug  food,  making  garments 
and  sleejnng  mats  and  shaping  stone  implements.  In  this  last- 
mentioned  industry  they  show  that  they  possessed  considerable 
ingenuity.  Fish  hooks  and  fish  speara  or  gufTs  were  also  con- 
stantly requiied,  and  these  articles  were  cleverly  shaped  cut  of 
bone.  Pendants  and  other  ornaments  termed  litis  for  fastening 
the  flax  mats  worn  as  garments  were  also  manufactured  of  bone. 
The  privilege  of  wearing  such  ornaments  however  was  confined  to 
chief's. 

"  The  dwellings  were  theoi'dinary  TFAa/e/Jtcyie  or  ^-shaped  huts, 
constructed  of  fern  tree  and  thatched  with  toi  tut  grass,  often 
suflSciently  large  to  accommodate  twenty  or  thirty  people.  Some 
of  them  Wire  ornamented  with  rude  carvings,  but  as  all  the 
whares  in  which  the  Morioris  formerly  dwelt,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few,  have  been  demolished  bv  the  Maoris  or  have  succumbed 
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to  the  effecia  of  lime,  un  specimens  of  tlieir  art  are  now  obtainable. 
Most  of  the  settlemonta  were  aitaateil  close  to  the  eea  shore,  one 
of  the  prinoijml  having  been  at  Operau,  a  sheltered  bay  in  the 
Te  Raki  district.  It  was  no  doubt  selected  owing  to  its  proximity 
to  the  Weateni  Hopf  from  whence  senla  wei'e  and  in  fact  still  are 
obtainable,  thoujih  not  so  nnmoroiis  now  ss  formerly.  Prom 
Operou,  voyageti  wei'e  also  made  to  Uangilulahi,  three  preoipitoufi 
rocks,  aevent<'ea  miles  to  Iho  northwiinl  of  tho  Main  Island, 
abounding  in  iilbati-oss.  Every  year  the  Maoris  still  go  there  to 
procure  Et  supply  of  these  birdn,  which  ihey  send  to  Te  Whiti  at 
Parihaha  in  Kew  Zealand.  All  tlic  Chatham  Inland  Maoris  aru 
followers  of  the  so-callod  prophet.  Oporan  is  also  noteworthy  ns 
being  the  recognized  leaping  place  of  the  departed  souls  on  theiv 
■way  back  to  Hawaiki.  This  belief  was  general  among  the  Morionn. 
Cape  Reingn,  the  north-western  point  of  tho  North  Island  of  New 
Zealand,  was  a  upoi  held  aacred  for  a  similar  reason.  The  woi-d 
Reinga  literally  means  a  leapingplace.  Tho  snpei^titiou  attaching 
to  Operaa  wag  sti-Biigtheiicd  by  the  fact  tliat  a  low  range  of  billN 
from  the  intei'ior  of  the  island  terminates  tu  this  bay  in  a  gntdual 
slope  lowardR  Uie  sea,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  stands  an 
ancient  Ake-Ahc  tree.  A  root  of  this  tree  extends  to  the  rocks 
below  in  which  there  in  a  blow-bole.  Tho  wnah  of  the  snrf  against 
the  fonrel-ahaped  opening  in  the  rock  causes  the  air  thus  com- 
pressed to  esciip'.;  fi'om  a  small  opening  in  the  lop  in  a  series  of 
plaintive  aigbn.  almost  human  in  quality  of  sound. 

"The  Morimis  had  a  confused  notion  of  good  aiud  evit  spinta, 
and  tho  aid  of  numerous  deities  was  always  invoked  prior  to  any 
undertaking  of  importance.  Tho  sapposed  dwelling  plate  of  a 
beneficent  deity  was  indicated  by  a  rude  carving  on  the  bai'k  of  a 
Kupi  tree,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  in  hand 
the  abodes  of  ibc  spirits  protecting  such  ventures,  were  sought  out 
and  venerated,  I  had  observed  many  of  these  curious  marks  on 
the  Kopi  trees  iu  the  busb  at  Wareama  at  the  (oaUiern  end  of  thi- 
Te  Whanija  lagooo,  which  covers  one  quarter  of  the  entire  island. 
and  was  soccenbat  puzzled  as  to  their  significance. 

'■  Prior  to  the  ari-ival  of  the  Maoris  my  informant  states  canni- 
balism waa  unknown,  and  I  am  quite  pi-epared  lo  believe  it,  seeing 
that  food  waa  plentiful.  They  are  staled  to  have  lived  peaceably 
along  ihe  eo.ists,  spending  their  tiuie  chiefly  in  procuring  supplier 
of  lish,  fern  root,  Kopi  nuts,  mushroom,  Nikau  pnlm,  Mumakv  (an 
edible  fern  tree)  wild  duck  and  Puk-iko  (a  large  swamp  bird). 
Periodically  they  put  off  iu  i-afta  constructed  of  log  and  kelp,  cii- 
sometimea  in  large  canoes,  to  the  Western  Reef  for  seals  or  In 
Sail  (I  i  I  lit  alii  for  alhatroaa. 

"  While  waiting  for  a  faronrable  wind  in  their  harbour  at 
Operau  the  time  was  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  stone  implc- 
meuts  such  as  axes,  adzes,  chisels,  blubber  kuivea  and  smaller 
carving  tools.  With  the  large  stone  axes,  tree-felling  was  no 
diflicitit  matter.  Specimens  of  these  stone  implements  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  British  Moseam." 
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Collection  of  Fhotograplis  and  Lantern  Slides. 

The  progress  of  the  collection  has  not  been  veiy  rapid,  but  a 
certain  number  of  photos,  negatives  and  slides  have  been  received 
and  registered.  The  principal  donor  of  both  categories  has  been 
Ijieut.  Boyle  T.  Somerville,  R.N.,  who  has  presented  a  most 
interesting  scries  illustrating  the  New  Hebrides  and  the  Solomon 
Islands,  especially  New  Georgia,  on  the  inhabitants  of  which 
island  he  communicated  a  valuable  paper  to  the  Journal  last  year. 
Surgeon  Frederick  W.  Collingwood,  R.N.,  has  sent  photos  from 
the  Ellicc  Islands;  and  H.H.  the  Ranee  of  Sarawak  has  also 
piTsented  photos  of  Dyaks  of  Borneo. 

A  certain  number  of  the  older  photographs  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Institute  have  been  catalogued  and  mounted ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  make  continuous  progi'ess  with  this  work  without 
outside  aid. 

Among  the  series  thus  treated  may  be  mentioned  one  illustrating 
the  Swazis  and  Swaziland,  and  the  collection  of  beautiful  photos 
of  the  Indians  of  Guiana  made  by  Mr.  Everard  Im  Thum. 

The  Institute  has  also  purchased  a  few  slides,  amongst  which  a 
set  of  eight,  illusti*ating  the  making  of  an  adze,  from  photos  taken 
by  Mr.  M.  V.  Portman,  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  are  especially 
worthy  of  notice.  Further  presentations,  especially  of  slides,  will 
always  be  gladly  received. 

Note  on  the  Languages  of  North-West  Australia.  By 
Sidney  H.  Rat,  with  Aboriginal  Vocabularies  collected  by 
E.  Betham  Rigbv. 

I    Introductoi-y,  by  Sidney  H.  Ray. 

For  the  purposes  of  comparative  philology  the  languages  of  the 
native  tribes  of  North- Western  Australia  should  prove  to  be  of 
considerable  interest.  In  that  direction  the  island  continent 
most  closely  approaches  the  Malayan  region,  Cape  LDudonderry, 
the  nearest  ])oiut,  being  only  about  330  miles  distant  from  the 
island  of  Timor,  or  less  than  half  the  distance  which  separates 
North- Kasteru  Australia  from  the  Melauesian  island  of  New 
Caledonia,  or  tho  south-eastern  pai*ts  of  the  islaud  from  Poly* 
ncsian  New  Zealand. 

Almost  the  whole  of  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the  tribes  and 
lansfuages  of  the  north-west  relates  to  those  of  the  region  aroand 
Port  Essington  and  Port  Darwin,  where  settlements  were  made 
ns  early  as  1831  and  1869.  Between  the  latter  place  (12^^  27'  S. 
)at.,  130°  50'  E.  long.)  and  the  mouth  of  the  De  Grey  River  (20°  S. 
lat.,  119°  E.  long.)  no  information  was  available  until  the  collection 
of  the  Walki,  Munmulla,  and  Nowilnowilanna  vocabularies  of 
the  present  notice.  These  were  collected  by  Mr.  Ernest  Betham 
Righy  at  Wyndham,  East  Kimberley,  during  the  years  1890-93.' 

*  They  were  sent  to  Professor  A.  C.  Haddon,  who  hat  kindly  permitted  me 
to  make  them  the  subject  of  this  notice. 
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Mr.  Iligbj'  girpB  the  followi'tig  notes  as  to  tho  locale 
rolatioDB  of  the  tribes:  "The  Walki,  Chualinma,  o 
tribe  have  their  habitat  on  tho  Kimberley  gold-fields,  beiog 
bounded  by  the  desei-t  on  the  south,  the  Margaret  River  on  the 
west,  the  Tamandil  tribe  (near  the  boundary  of  Westein  ins- 
iralia)  on  tho  east,  and  the  Ord  River  (ivhere  it  crosses  the 
Wyiidharn  road)  on  the  norlh,  there  tonchiii<^  tho  Manmnlla  oi- 
Corramnlla  tribe.  Tho  latter  exteods  to  the  Donham  River  or  a 
little  north  of  it,  ils  western  bonndary  beiiif?  the  tnonnlnin  range, 
and  its  eastern  the  Ord  River.  Tho  Nowiluotvibnna  is  a  small 
tribe,  with  the  same  east  nnd  west  boundaries,  bat  squoe^icd  iu 
between  the  Maniiiulla  and  the  AVarrangarra  or  Coast  tribe.  It 
will,  I  liiink,  soon  cease  to  exist.  Tiio  vocabularies  uf  Ihe  three 
tribes  thus  represent  the  langua){es  spoken  over  a  region  extend- 
iles  north  and  south,  and  varjinff  ill  wiilth  fixini  2W  to 
Tho  Yamandil  tribe,  fi-om  whidi  1  have  only  a  few 
words,  lies  to  the  eastward  ol'  the  other  three,  and  are  more 
numerous  than  any,  with  tho  doubtful  exception  of  thu  Walki. 
The  Munmulla  seem  to  have  been  affected  by  a  mixtare  of  word.i 
from  the  eastern  tribe,  the  Yaraandil  and  Nowitnowilunna  by 
the  Coast  dialect,  bnt  this  is  only  conjectare,  as  absolutely  notbinj; 
i.s  known  of  the  Coast  dialect.  Tho  Coast  tribe  is  culled  Warrnn- 
garra  by  the  Nowilnowillana,  but  this  may  be  only  a  fm^m  of  their 
word  meaning  '  many  '  {xearravgarri,  five  or  moi-e).  They  proress 
themselves  unable  to  nnderstand  these  Warran^rra." 

Taking  tiie  whole  noith-webtern  region  of  Austriilia,  from  the 
De  Grey  River,  on  the  west  coast,  to  the  Roper  River,  on  tht 
west  shore  of  thfe  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  onr  knowledge  of  the 
languages  may  now  bo  lepresented  by  the  following  table  showing 
tribes,  lociilities,  nnd  authfirities;^ 


ing  250  n 


Tribe, 

Lomlily. 

Antliorilj. 

1,  NgurU..         .. 

Moiilli  of  ll.e   Db  Grey 

C.  Iljrper   in  Curr'a  "Au«- 

Hiv,r. 

trolian  Bare,"  i,  pp.  298-3. 

~ 

Borbut'kBay        .. 

P.  Uus»el[-Smith,  "Joum. 
Authrop.  lofl.,"  iliii, 
p.  331. 

:i.   Walk;   .. 

BelHcrn  Uargaret  Rlvrr 
nnd  Ord  Hi.M. 

Kijibr  lis. 

L  Munmulla        .. 

BftKien  Margirpt  River 
and  Dpnhiim  RiTer. 

RigbTMS. 

-I,  Xo»ilntn>ilaniiii 

North  ..f  Munmulla       .. 

Rigby  JIS. 

«.  Yam«ndil 

Eo.lof  Ord  Ri.pr 

R,gbj  MS. 

7-  UrruLia 

Port  Dnrniii,  from  mouth 

P.  FocIk-Ud  to  Curr's  "  Aus- 

of    A-lelBidfi   Ri.er    to 

Iratiou  fiaee."  i,  pp.  25M, 

Port  I'attorson. 

259.    BigbyMS. 

H.  Woolna 

East  side  of  Lower  Ade- 

Vocabulary, AdeUids.  18G9 

laide  Siier. 

(rpprinted  in  Curr) ;  A.  J. 
Todd  in  Curr-j  "  Amlra- 
liau  Haee,"  i,  p.  262. 

/ 
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Tribe. 

Locality. 

Authority. 

9. 

• 

Wo3lwonga     . . 

Adelaide  BiTcr    .  • 

P.    Bassett-Smith,    "Joum. 
Anthrop.    Inst.,"  xxiii,   p^ 
831. 

10. 

Oitbi  or  Bijna- 

South  coast  of  Van  Die- 

G.  W.  Earle,  "  Natire  Buccs- 

lambo. 

men  Gulf. 

of  the  Indian  Archipelago,'  * 
Appendix. 

11. 

lyiC?).. 

Popham    Bay,    west    of 

G.  W.  Karle,  *'  Natire  Bacii*^ 

Coburg  Peninsula. 

of  the  Indian  Archipelago," 
Appendix. 

12. 

Limbakaraja  or 

Port  Essington     .  • 

G.  W.  Earle,  "  Natiye  Bacea 

Yarlo. 

of  the  Indian  Archipelago,"' 
Appendix ;  C.  Pasco  in 
Curr,  i,  p.  269. 

13. 

Unalla  •  • 

Baffles  Bay 

P.  Foelsche  in  Curr,  i,  pp. 
274,  275;  T.  B.  Wiltoiu 
"  Voyage  round  the 
World.**^ 

14. 

West  Alligator  River     .. 

P.  Bassctt-Smith,  "Joum. 
Anthrop.  Inst.,"  xxiii,  p. 
331. 

15. 

Yaako'  or  Tcr- 

Croker  Island  and  Baffles 

G.  W.  Earle,  '*  Native  Baccs," 

16. 

rutong. 
Jalakura  (?)    .. 

Bay. 
Mountnorris  Bay. .          • . 

Appendix. 
G.  \V^  Earle,  "Native  Eaces," 

Appendix. 

17. 

Caledon  Bay,  north-west 

Flinders,  **  Voyage  to  Temi 

shore  of  Gulf  of  Car- 

Austraiis,"      ii,      p.     21S 

pentaria. 

(reprinted  in  Curr,  i,  p. 
276). 

18. 

Boper  Birer,  west  shore 

Capt.  Lowre  in  Curr,  i,  p. 

of  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 

277. 

*  The  words  oitbiy  iyi,  yarlo,  yaako,  mean  "  no."  This  method  of  naming  a 
tribe  is  common  in  Australia. 

The  languages  of  these  tribes  are  known  through  very  meagre 
vocabularies,  the  longest  being  that  of  the  Woolnn,  contained  in 
an  anonymous  pamphlet  printed  at  Adelaide  in  1869,  and  the 
Walki  and  Manraulla  of  the  present  notice. 

With  regard  to  the  gi*ammatical  structui'e  of  the  language.^ 
nothing  is  known.  Latham  in  the  '*  Remarks  on  the  Vocabu- 
laries of  the  Voyage  of  the  '  Kattlesnake  '  "  refei's  to  a  MS.  gram- 
matical sketch  of  the  Port  Essington  language  by  Rev.  Father 
Anjello,  and  makes  some  exti'acts.  One  of  the  R<)man  Catholi«" 
missionaiaes  at  Port  Darwin  is  also  said  to  have  compiled  n 
grammar  of  that  dialect.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  these  books  have- 
not  been  printed.* 

The  pronouns  of  the  Limbakaraja  (Port  Essington),  taken  h\n\\ 
Anjello's  MS.,  are  thus  given  by  Latham^ : — 

>  There  is  also  a  small  school  book  (*'  Beading  Book  for  Far  North 
NatiTes")bT  J.  Fherl. 

2  '^Bemarks  on  the  YocabulHries  of  the  Voyage  of  the  '  Battlesnako ' " ; 
Appendix  to  Macailliyray's  "  Voyage  of  the  *  Battlesnake ' "  (1832).  Tlieso 
remarks  were  reprinted  in  *'  Opuscula,"  by  Bobert  Gordon  Latham,  p.  229. 
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Sine.     Ngapi,  I. 

Sou,.  Thou. 
Oiaiiat,  He,  slio,  it. 


Argtiri.  Wb  two. 

Hoit,  Ye. 

JV(Fai«.o.Thej{dio-in»iij). 

the  pronooDH   iu    ilia   othcv 


I. 

You. 

wkiki 

mg»an3t.na,«3i        .. 

Bund*. 

Larmkia       .. 

Woolni 

UoalU 

"?«» 

atmnga         

Sr'T"" ::    :: 

oe/'ana, 

Mr.  Rigby  has  tiie  followiup  note  on  the  Walki,  Munmnlla,  and 
Yamandil; — "The  affixes  -ira  and  -bttra  are  goiim'atly  used  in  the 
three  tribes.  They  are  companndcd  into  iramhiri,  which  is  best 
translated  by  the  broken  English  "  Come  np.''  Ira  is  a  substan- 
tival affix,  and  is  probably  akin  to  the  Larralda  -nr<(,  ascd  to  adapt 
foreign  words,  as  "  possy-nra,"  "  ntalch-um,''  etc.  ISara  is  a  verbal 
affix  sigoifjing  "  to  do  or  cbubc." 

The  numerals  in  these  laugoagcs  do  not  go  beyond  two  : — 


1. 

2. 

3, 

NgurU 

Wnlki.. 
MuamulU       .. 

Urrakia 

punlinil, 

£±.. 

rhcroiri  , . 
oherowi, 

kiituguk.. 

kutera. 
kujjlra. 

fcatitilik. 

Woolus 

Bijaalumh)  .. 
Limbukaraja.. 

UllBlk 

Terrutong      . . 

lilioeila, 
thidle. 

WDHlt        .. 

erat 

K.r  :; 

loloja. 

ngirgark. 
cignrgQrk. 
narakurk. 
orjalk. 
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In  the  Tocabalai-ies  the  rowels  are  prononaccd  ns  in  Germau, 
the  consonants  as  in  English:  it  as  ut  in  '^ onion,"  ch  as  in 
"church  "  (written  trk  by  Mr.  Rigby),  ow  as  in  "Jioiv,"  iiu  ds  in 
"  faolt,"  (!  as  a  in  "  wbb  "  ;  »y  ia  not  nasal. 

II.  VocahJilary  of  Three  Eait  Kitnberley  DialecU,  hi/  E.  B.  KiGiiv. 


Belly 
Belong 
Below 


Cnrry 
Ccnlipede 
Cliiia 
Clow 


TSriSngomiir 
illTgio. . 


kujtl  .. 
k&rrftbri 

tubud'jarni    .  ■ 

[luniiriiitt 

bubiuiJoruDJi. . 

tlium-gwismLGri 

•ranilBgbuii  beri 
nlonk'k'  ','. 

burlsm 


nriliibi,  irinlwla 

(bUUr). 

pnngari,  ognlgollD    .. 

aneoks,  angugu 

teiOuu 

jl  gnu  mbi-i  n, ;  ilgurtn 


□rismbedi,   ni;irimim 

giowlH,  donia 

kujlut. 

klriHIbri 

w&naki 

lumtlrS,  traji 

mang&m. 

puni&nira,  junni. 

Dg«jL 

bobiBTQu,         bobobi- 

boloi,     ttiuTS-gwtam- 

bfiri. 
puwpo  II  era-hurra, 

inuntmrrjin. 
wandBgb&mberi. 
trinji,  pirkalBg. 

ngiiUam-ira,  i>gS-I!!n 


good). 


terlam. 
pnkapilka. 


I 


k&n&bri. 

jorrubmbi. 

dlbjenDiSu. 


jirrabinbi. 
b&rrtt'lilani. 


I 
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EnglUh. 

WaUci. 

MnnwiMlla, 

Kowilmowii€mn9. 

Climb 

* 

puriek-jarra . . 

pnrtek-yarra,      miit- 
barun. 

Close  (near) 

ngfiriban 

ngiribon. 

Oload          •  • 

k^liiml5  n 

kOKl. 

Club 

nowla.. 

nowla. 

Cockatoo, 

Up&l 

l&pal 

mallawil. 

white. 

Cold.  • 

w&ngtim 

w&ngum,    t&rra  •  on- 

Come          •  • 

purQmpurum 

pierongi,  marra        .• 

ngirflr. 

Come    (with 

purum-p&jaltlm 

marangi. 

me). 

Come  on     •• 

maraiinrbir   . .         . . 

marangi. 

Come  up     •  • 

trambiri 

trambiri. 

Cook 

oSrbambira   .. 

tumban  (fire). 

Corroboree 

chunbal 

chunbal,  malaujira  • . 

chunbal. 

Cough 

kundu            . • 

kundiri. 

Country 

wallalii 
kobbuliamberi 

wallaiji          . .         .  • 

walUlji. 

Cover 

kobbuliamberi. 

Crawl 

marramarra-u-ulmi. 

Creek 

muttawarra  .. 

muttawarra,  yanam  •  • 

Cry  . •         •• 

ngadangadao. . 

ngadangadao. 

Cut  . .         •  • 

karrigbamberi 

kadigbamberi. 

Dark 

manbin. 

Dead            •  • 

digbella-bartingaban. . 

digbella  -beran-a-dig  - 
bella-iran. 

Deep 

ngSribowrun. 

Devil  (white 

chuarim,        yuarim- 

chuariuga-nam-irau. . 

yuarim-guaniuga. 

man     that 

guanim. 

goes  about.) 

Dig  .. 

traburra 

tarabira. 

Dingo          • . 

tulam . .          . .         •  • 

tulambi          •  • 

tulam. 

Dirty          •  • 

churdum       . .          . . 

churdum        . .         • . 

warra-alwa. 

Drink 

olag-yera 

mola-yarra-wlira. 

Dry  .. 

torham           . . 

turbam. 

Earlv 

iLigan-ari,  kombulan. . 

uigan-ari. 

JiiarSi  •          •  • 

vardum 
kolor-berigbi-ija       . . 

yardum          . .          . . 

yambinun. 

East            •  • 

kolor-berigberi-ira. 

Kat  .. 

jamjam,  yangyera    . . 

yangvera 
chunkum. 

yangyera. 

Elbow 

chunk  um 

Empty 

fiininima 

iiininima. 

Every 

kara-iirim      . . 

ka-iirim. 

Kye . . 

molo  ..         ..         .. 

molayera,  mnla. 

Eyebrows    . . 

w&rramilla    . .          .  • 

piberri,  piwarra. 

Face. .         •  • 

molum           .  •          • . 

molum. 

Fall.. 

burbak-barown 

burbak-barown. 

False 

yakoninji-nowin       •  • 

yakoninji-yowi. 

Far  away    , . 

fii  wal . .         •  •         • , 

niwal,  marildgilli-ira. . 

fiiw&l. 

Faster 

w&nmgun      .  • 

w&mngun 

wirangun. 

.r  at  . .          •  • 

ftntagallin 

Father 

ngabun. 

Fetch 

kirra-trra-yarra 

kiirra-lrra-yarra       •. 

kiirra3&rrSr&n. 

Fight 

werrimwerrim. 

Fill.. 

ombolyibarra 

ombol  j  i  bara-niran. 

Find 

kollitfgajalli. 

Aiithnqiol'Kjkal  Mis^dianea  and  New  Books. 


Ti'moilnoiBitan  no. 


kSmbiambfrtiiu 
.    tumbnk 
.    burin^iftma    , . 


li'iTs   (or  anj     . 

large  num. 

ber). 
l-ly  .. 
Flj-  (roarcb) 
IToot. , 
lorget     (not 


uiallnm 

,  luoibun 
bariRanm. 

.  koliuim. 
oLitukuu 


tambals         . . 
bokofi&m 

.   uiuUko,  DiurgiiudB  . . 
.    paliiimb«ra    . . 
iblSmbtruDi . . 
.    kollakotla    -   buUum, 
woolloomoalool. 

wlbbCaigbiiri.. 

i'imeDkiUi 
oiuigf&iDboruin,  bal- 
Bunbcn. 


Haiia 


.    maltam. 
berlioireTuiii. 


.    tambala 
,    bokouare 

murrgumarrgs 

pibifimbfirum. 
ngiDDipi        wiSl 

barun,  wooloamoo' 

lool. 
witbinigbOri  ., 
jimliikilli-Sa-intu     .. 
koniflgjnmberum, 

bulmaaben   (kakin, 

muDgoTi)         (la- 

Ktaadil  Kordi). 
sbfiiiowniQ,      chertui 

or    chartwi     (ilvtf, 

rf.rf). 

.    mallam  . , 

.    ttitbiuiiberi. 
.    IsdEinainafU. 

pibumbemm. 

gllialiiii,  girgunjl. 


nitbeniKbtiri. 

kimenkiUom. 
balmanben.      na' 

konsi. 


.    piriagbi 


.    konigwlmbatiiu 
,    libTn    (a    Wat    Kim. 
berlry  «  jnf  adopted 
vnder  He  idi-a  thai 
it  «a,  Engtieh.) 
,   ntsltalom 


.ruTB  ppaiTow 
(or        =nj 


moUalom  . . 
tambi,  taki  .. 
karakal,  biliongan. 

.    purolnm,  koniubi. 

ngiin,  n^'inoki 
.    chsUuui. 

kaBui,kurrdi  (lizard) 
.   jirgul.. 
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JEiiglUh. 

Walhi, 

MtinmuUa. 

• 

NomlnowHanma. 

Kangaroo    • . 

• 
jen     .. 

jerimbi          •  •         •  • 

jeri. ; 

KiU.. 

digbella  •  barangabun, 

digbella-uu-irau. 

i^Sjiba  (^tff^). 

wejibara  (huH), 

Knee 

manjura         . .          • . 

manjura. 

. 

Knife 

ngakin 

ngiira. 

Knock  up    . . 

ngeligyerown.  • 

neligi-ira. 

Know 

bokooi'          '••          .. 

!  bokom. 

Laugh 

Ulkala-bar&na 

k&lkal&.biLriUjS« 

Lecp 

chargwarum  .  • 

chargwarum,  jakiruni. 

• 

Leave 

wiini  .. 

'  wiinibarra 

wiini. 

Left  hand   . . 

•          •  •          . .          .  • 

burraburra. 

Leg.. 

yowara           • .         • . 

yowara 

yowara. 

Lift  up 

tumbarim. 

Like     (simi- 

wiini-injia    ..         •. 

wiini-ira. 

lar). 

Little 

w&nagul 

w  &naw&rra     •  •         . . 

w&llalael. 

Long  tinie  • . 

ahmum  {Ungthan  a  to 
suit  the  time). 

ahmum          ••         •• 

kallalubgim.. 

Lose 

ilinanuraa      •• 

fieuow-ura. 

Man,  old 

miiiiamburri .  • 

munamburri ..          •• 

mimamburri. 

Man,  young. . 

m&lTara 

• 

n^Hlyara,  m&llilem    • . 

waninunga. 

Matter  (what 

\s). 
Moon 

k0bl0.i-k6.*ima 

kobbon-kerima. 

kanga.. 

chowranji 

chowranji. 

Morrow,  to- 

nr.&kamillan   .• 

iiigan -wiiran      {night 
come  up). 

Mosquito     •  • 

kulinji 

kulinji 

fiirlfwinji. 

Mouth 

tondum 

tondum          ••          •• 

dongaiia. 

Mud             ..    numbam 

numbai. 

^'atiye   com-    kurundal 

kurundul. 

pan  ion. 

Near 

ngyiang^Ktbir 

ngyiangyttbir. .          . .  | 

ngeriban. 

Neck 

olam   ..          ..          .. 

olaui. 

New. .         , .  1  kujakobarana,     ngol- 

ngolmeru. 

1      meru. 

1 

Ni2;ht           , ,  *  iiigan  . .          . .          . . ' 

uigan  . . 

iiigan. 

No    .. 

muan,       antabaranu, 

moin,  nganbara 

muangaga,    mua- 

nakingum. 

gan. 

Nose 

manilla 

manilla,  minbari 

yegonan. 

Ochre     (red, 

patil   •• 

patil. 

used       for 

paint). 

1 

One.. 

chCrowi 

cherowi          . ,          , , 

cherowi,      chcra- 
gun. . 

l*aper  -  bark 

wuranji          •  • 

langimda       . .          . . ; 

wuranji. 

tree. 

Parrot,  rosc- 

kurukkurukilal.            ! 

crcsted. 

Penis           . .    ilawun            . .          . .  ' 

iiawun. 

Pitury         . . !  kangulan        .  •          . .  j 

kangulan. 

Play. . 

punara 

puriara. 

Pouch  (dilly. 

yowinji 

yowinji. 

bag). 

1 

Quickly 

w  arangan 

warangun 

warangan. 

Kuin             ..    citatan            ..          ..' 

chatun 

chatan. 

Anthropchyieal.  Miaedlanrn  and  Ntw  1 


BhiDld 
Shuulden    . 
Sltout 


Sluwlj  (with 

Smuke 
Snail 

8 nuke  (gcne- 

rnl  unme). 

Roil{grou[)d) 


poDgali.  pia  bamlierB 

Jurbari,  wijibaro 
ariDgumbi   . . 
v iiniga-iiijiii  -  ■ 

EijoDg,  juTok 
Utaniin 
iQurlo  -   tCrvunnberi. 
nuu-ga-riugbaru  — 
8te\  (exrlauiation) . 
mongul 
olbed-bamberi 
mital 

pharcB-jHrruD 
chi;n-ba»ib«n 
vsnabamui,  iriji     . . 

wallaabum    ..         .. 

rodiamn,  urt-b»niB. 
(The  eompotmdt  of 
"art,"  loitvp,  r^rr 
more  to  tU  ael  of 
slipping.) 

wirdai    '        '.'.  '.'. 

■norjici 

wangim 

I  kaliunbi 

thndbaru 
wArdal-WBQagal         . . 

pibumbeniniba 

urjibunaa  -  margo, 
luDgi,   Irt,   uri-iji- 

n,.rjn::    :;    :: 

ngiragann 
marrBbailj  i -hurra 


ngumuigurra. 
mDUawsns,      DBrngo, 
yunam. 


kejfto,  kejam,  jurol 

kalluniiii 

mulu-tubanibero. 


charra-jarran 
churk-linri, 
warranbarena,  war 

wallanbuni. 
fi'urtjibana,  rodiai 
rodribanuia. 


wirdnl,  tirJDJi. 
marga.. 


QgUDSn 

ob«dowrun. 

kalumbi 

chimhala 

thadbaru. 

wlrdal 

pibiimbeiamba. 


ngira-gi-ara. 
biare-iiaabiri. 


lalin  (cf.  S*a). 
taluogurr*. 


A 
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Walki. 


Munmulla. 


NowilnowUanna, 


Take  off      . 

Talk 

Tarantula    . 

Teeth 

That  one 

There 

Thigh 

Think 

Thirsty 

Three 

Throw 
Throwing- 

8  tick. 
Thunder      • . 
Toes. . 
Tomahawk  . . 

Too  tight     . 
Track 
Iree 
True 

Turkey 
Two . . 
Want 
Wash 
Water 

West 
Wet 

What  is  the 

matter  ? 
What  name  ? 
Where  ? 


pallalgumbera 

pijong,  jarrok 

baoji  . . 

minduit 

tantua 

tana    . . 

b&lyara 

«»i-inia 

ulugunda 

murra-mukh,     bang- 

yeri. 
ngiriara 
yandal,  ngallul 

jimilla 
lirap  .  • 
puugam 


koalin. . 

koninga  •  wichamjim- 
beri. 

tuloka  . .  . . 

kujarrs  panganeri    . . 

wichimbamberi         • . 
''  logulo-logulbara 

kolo'e,   kurnang,   ko- 
I      lum. 
'  dargun-wiirt . . 

kibaburowinji 

kobbon-kerima 

,  kobbon-arun . . 

!  kowya,  kayagilli. 
(The  latter  word 
was  unknown  till 
1891,  and  then 
rapidly  became 
universal.) 


pallalgumbera 
Keiao  ■  ■  •  •  •  • 

ban ji  .  •  . . 

mindui. 
lirkuinji 
.  o'eringana. 
balyara. 
wiinia-ara. 
ulugunda. 
murrga- murrgan 

j  ngiriara 
yangal,  ngallul. 

i 

i  jimilla 
I  lirap. 

;  pungam,  ginalgi,  1am- 
bura. 

mando-papaya 

warrawarra-illa. 

koalin,  makati-ira     . . 

tiirambiri,       w^Itbam- 
beri. 

tuloka 
I  pangaiieri 
.  wichbamberi. 
!  logulologulbara 

kolo'in,  kolum 

!  dargun-wiirt. 
chutam-wamiran. 
kobbon-kerima 

kobbon-arun . . 
kowya,  kayagilli       • . 


i  lolabambera. 
kejam. 
banji. 

•      •  • 

mji. 


murrga-murrgan. 
ngiriara. 

jimillering. 

chanko-papaya. 
koalin. 


tuloka. 
!  pangauorL 


loguliara. 
kolo'o. 


kobbon-kerima. 

kobbon-arun. 
kowya,  kayagilli. 


Whirlwind, 

.  chelowinan,      konko-    chelowinan. 

large. 

1      linid     (I'hunan     « 
'      small  whirlwind). 

1 

1 
1 

Wliistle       . . 

wiiiarra 

. .  j  winira 

. .  1  uriiiun. 

White  anttf . . 
White  man . . 
Wind 

•  lanjalum 
chuarim,  oldjin 
kangali 

, .  !  lanjalum 

. .  ,  chuarim,  yuarim 

. .  ,  kangoli. 

. .    lanjalum. 
. .    yuarim. 

Woman,  old 

1  vemanmi 

, .  '  vemanini 

. . ,  yemanani. 

W  0  HI  a  n  , 

kollakolla-bullum 

, .    wininuurbarun 

..    vemauam  •  winm' 

young. 
Wood  adder 
Yi'l  low  bark 

gunaji 
jiuolin. 

, .    pulinji 

■/   bi. 

, .    gunaji. 

i 

tree. 

1 
1 

1 

You . , 

wlinabarra,  iyow 
iiundu 

, .    wlinabarra,  iyow 
, .    uiugan,  burrumbi 

. .    ya,  iyow. 
. .  1  iliugan. 

Yuarim  tree 

yuarim. 

1 

1 
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Bambiri  is  used  aa  an  nfGx  to  nny  nonn  with  the  generut  ai-aae 
of  "  fetch  or  carry,"  as  slioirel-banibiri,  pick-bamberi,  b«t  wnnda^- 
bambiri  pick,  etc.,  would  be  equal)}'  correct. 

III.    Vocab«tarm  of  the  YaDia»dil  awl  LarroJcin  DiaUcU, 

by  E,  B.  RKiBY. 

EofflM.                          ramandU-                               Larrakia. 

Afraid 

Afternoon   .. 
All  riKhC     . . 



Sulifiower. 

buhl 

ktlagowit. 
•Uingin,  girn*. 

nmryn,  tbtnorin,  myita. 

kjm. 

kuminkappa,  nanM&i^ma. 

■mU». 

aigo»m-bigillup. 

ffiKugom. 

towK,  ahiIdKQ=>aiidla. 
ngarralopmagwi 

StA 

Bark 
BcanI 
Bee 

k«ii    ::    ::    :: 
^  I    I    I 

toWM*        

BellT 

null*         

Bone 

Boj 

Br<«k 

Breut 

kowran,  kaup-wtan 

dubberiambBri. 

tomal         

BnrtluT       .. 
Brotksr,  elder 

n«hi         

Burj 

Bj-wid-by  .. 
CM..         .. 

ConoB          "         W 

Carry 

CentipeJe   .. 

Close  (uoar) 

Cloud 

Cocli III OO,  will tc       .. 

Cold 

-gfrib«i 

k.Ioa. 

inarTiDiirJB.' 

Dead 

/ 
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English, 


Yamandil, 


Larrakia, 


Dingo 
Dog,  tame 
Dog,  wild 
Drink 

Duck,  black 
£ar8.  • 
Eat  .. 

Elbow 

Emu 

Excrement 

Eye.. 

Eyebrow 

Face.. 

Faraway 

Fat  . . 

Father 

Fingers 

Fire.. 

Fish. , 

Fly,  ». 

Food 

Foot 

Good 

Grass 

Ground 

Hair. . 

Hand 

Head 

Heat 

HUl.. 

Hungry 

Kangaroo 

Knee 

Know,  I  don't 

Laughing  jackass 

Leg  . .  .  • 

Light,  ». 

Little 

Man,  black.. 

Man,  old     . . 

Man,  white. . 

Man,  young 

Milk 

Moon  .  . 

Morrow,  to- 

Mosquito     . . 

Mother 

Mouth 

Native  companion 

Neck 

Night 

No   . . 

Nose 

Opossum     . . 


tulam. 


karara 

chonga. 

•  • 
molu 

waramilla. 
angara. 

•  • 

maUam. 


tambsla 
mungowl 

.  • 

warranu 

•  • 
tongola 


manjura. 
tombio. 


nowala 
jerawia. 

kolmara 


mamand, 

miUnga, 

ai^arra, 

hinemara, 

hanarra. 

annukmaggai, 

hiamhar. 

langura, 
munmar. 
limurra. 


kobai. 

biawalba. 

pfyi. 

bokn:tida, 

mudduwa, 

muUtiwa, 

kukeri, 

qialka, 

bachimalla, 

maUueltnall. 

gwialwa,  gmealwa. 

oirnjm. 

qicwwarra. 

malluma. 

erringergum, 

gumaruka, 

ammunamding, 

lamgutpa. 

elabauna, 
luHMrba. 

lalirgwa, 

muluchil, 

heliwirra^  haming. 

lauraha. 

angarrak. 

muUenjxu. 

gu  n  nimkappa, 

lowrua, 

lamda. 
wuding, 
gurbalqa, 
toluba. 

lamungma. 
alika, 
qianguar. 
makmiV  ' 
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EnglM. 

I'amaMlil. 

Uf-ratia. 

PoIicttQ 

rnarfnri/a. 
Uroluk. 
malmia.  beaira. 

nagalija. 

Minalk. 
Jnerro. 
inramuka. 

bUiab^. 
mijira. 

vimalla. 

qaUama. 

nJiy    ;:    :: 

Km 

)t»nif 

Shoolden.   .. 

Bide 

Umholii. 

Sister,  etdnr 
Hitler,  jouiitor      . . 

Skin.. 

B,^Ee        '.'.        '.'. 

Snake 

Spror.  n-od  . 

::    ::    ::    :; 

i 

ulclik. 

mtJta. 

billeLtn,  iiUaia. 

lallHtlb-d. 

illmmwa. 

yim7ia. 
UMiar. 

akgarni. 
ijnmwa. 
Brabe^ji  belira  f 

alladik. 

gvnitU. 

narribufma. 
I'll,  kii. 

Swollen       .. 

Teeth 

Think. 

1 

Thirsly 

Thrawing-itiBk       .. 
Thunder      . , 

Tum&h&wk  . . 

TonRUB          , . 

Turkej,  wild 

WBtar 

Where       lire       the 

bkvks? 
Wife 
"Wind 

Wonmn,  black        . . 
■Woman,  old 

• 

Yea 

gwa  in  words  for  back,  beard,  big,  etc.,  is  merely  an  affix 
\i  Mpecial  meaning. 


{ 


■ 
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Larrakia  Numerals  and  Pronouns. 

One,  kulaguh ;  two,  kalletUik ;  three,  kalletXlik-kulaguh ;  four, 
kalletiUk'kallettlik  ;  I,  anunga ;  to  me,  anigi  ;  yon,  aejana ;  to  jroa, 
denigi. 

The  words  in  italic  have  been  added  from  Foelsche*s  Larrakia 
Vocabulary  in  Curr's  "  Aastralian  Race,"  vol.  i,  pp.  258,  259. 


"  The  American  Anthropologist,"  in  Nos.  VI  and  VII,  for 
18l^7,  contains  amonpfst  other  articles — "  Wormian  Bones  in  Arti- 
ficially Deformed  Kwakiutl  Crania,"  by  George  A.  Dorsey ;  "  The 
Long  Bones  of  Kwakiutl  and  Salish  Indians,"  by  George  A.  Dorsey ; 
*'  The  Missing  Authorities  on  Mayan  Antiquities,"  by  Daniel  G. 
Brinton;  "  Scopelism,"  by  Robert  Fletcher,  M.D.;  "The  Begin- 
ning of  Zooculture,"  by  W.  J.  McGee. 

"  The  American  Antiquarian/'  in  No.  IV,  vol.  xiz,  containH 
amongst  other  articles — "  Omitlan :  A  Prehistoric  City  in  Mexico," 
by  William  Niven  ;  "  Mythologic  Totems,"  by  Stephen  D.  Peet ; 
Migration  of  "  Algonquin  Tribes  and  Other  Stocks  "  (fifth  paper), 
by  Cyinis  Thomas ;  "  The  Sign  of  the  Cross,"  by  Lady  Cook ; 
"  Ruins  and  Picture  Writings  in  the  Canons  of  the  McElmo  and 
Hovenweep  "  (illustrated),  by  Lewis  W.  Gunckel;  "The  Houses 
of  the  Eskimos  "  ;  "  Paleolithics  in  Egypt  *' ;  **  Tomahawks  and 
War  Clubs  "  ;  "  The  Alaskan  Natives  on  the  Klondike  " ; 
"  Aboriginal  Boats  on  the  North- West  Coast." 

"  Revue  Mensuelle  de  L'llcole  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris/' 

in  the  November  part  of  18y7,  contains : — "  Les  Monuments 
megalithiques  christianises,"  by  A.  de  Mortillet;  "La  Taille  dans 
le  department  du  Gers,"  by  R.  Collignon  ;  **  Antiqnite  de 
L'Homme,"  by  G.  de  Mortillet. 

''Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  TdkyG/'  in 

Nos.  137-138  of  vol.  xii,  contains  : — "  On  some  Haniwa  Objects, 
recently  discovered  in  Musashi  and  Hitachi  "  ;  D'Anvers*  "  Story  of 
Early  Man  " ;  '"  Clay  Human  Figures  fi'om  an  ancient  Sepulchral 
Mound  in  Hitachi." 
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GREAT  BRITAIN   AND  IRELAND. 


XovEMBER  9th,  1897. 
K.  AV.  BiiABUOOK,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  ^linutes  of  tlie  last  Meeting  were  read  and  signed. 

Dr.  (Iakson  coiim-atulated  the  President  in  the  name  of  the 
Institute  uii  the  lionour  the  Queen  had  conferred  upon  him, 
111  lionour  so  well  deserved  for  his  many  services  not  only  to 
iliis  Institute  hut^to  manv  other  Societies  and  interests. 

The  pRKsiDENT  returned  sincere  thanks  for  the  kindly  ex- 

jii'ssioii  of  ^i^oodwill. 

The  Pkesidext  thanked  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchinson  for  liis 
i'onk  on  '*  ^Maiuwe  Customs  in  Many  Lands." 

Mr.  ().  M.  Dalton  and  Mr.  C  H.  Read  then  read  tlieir  paper 
•  •11  -Works  of  Art  from  l>enin  Citv,"  and  Mr.  W.  (Rowland 
described  tlie  metals  used  in  the  bronze  plaques.  A  vote  of 
Hiaiiks  was  passed  to  tlie  two  authors,  and  the  President 
ili;uike<l  ^Ir.  Neville  for  various  bronzes  and  ivories  he  had 
kindlv  lent  for  exhibition. 
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,  ■\VoRKs  of  Aht  from  Bexix  City.     By  U.  H.  IIkah  mid 
0.  ir.  Daltox. 

[WIIH   FLATEa   XYlI-XIIl.] 

The  city  of  Benin  lies  aljoiit  seventy-three  miles  from  the 
nioutli  of  the  Fonuoso  or  Benin  river.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  and  was  r^arded  as  the 
political  and  religious  metropolis  of  a  wide  area  containing 
several  provincial  towns,  of  which  Gwato,  the  river  port,  was 
commercially  the  most  important.  Tlie  I'.ini,  like  nil  the  negro 
trilM's,  appear  to  have  been  pushed  down  fi-om  tlie  nortli  hy  the 
impact  of  more  warlike  peoples ;  but,  once  arrived  at  their 
pvf.sent  seats,  the  nature  of  the  country  enabled  them  not  only 
til  maintain  themselves,  but  to  extend  their  influence  along  the 
i-i\erb  ami  the  coast  to  Warn,  Budagiy  and  Lagos.  Though 
their  language  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Yorulwi  and  Daliomey,  in  manners,  customs  and  religion 
these  peoples  must  be  regarded  as  integral  parts  of  a  single 
ethnological  whole.' 

Benin  was  one  of  the  fii-st  important  negro  kingdoms  which 
ln-came  known  to  Kurapeans,  and  it  loums  lai^e  in  tlie  history 
of  early  travel.  Discovered  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  si-\teenth  and  seveuteentli  it  was  styled  "  The  great 
Benin,"  and  was  an  important  market  for  European  commerce. 
It  then  seems  to  ha\c  entered  upon  a  period  of  deeadence,  only 
terminated  by  the  episodes  of  the  pn'seiit  year,  when  tlie  capital 
was  overthrown  and  its  site  doomed  to  lie  waste  for  ever. 

Although  the  pit-sent  orientation  of  Benin  neeins  to  Iw 
towards  the  south,  it  may  well  have  Jiad  indinvt  ivlntions  with 
tliL' north  and  cast  I'roni  very  enrly  time.  Oulhat  ancient  water- 
way the  Niger,  near  the  lower  eoui-se  wlitcli  it  lies,  staml  the 
once  imperiiil  cities  of  Jeiine  and  Timhiictuo;  the  former  the 
home  of  a  race  supposed  li>  have  derived  its  origin  from  I'Vypt, 
and  to  have  maintained  relations  with  that  coimtry;  the  latter 
the  Nijni-Xi>vgiiri"l  of  Xortii-WeiSt  Afrieii,  on  which  eanivan 
i-cjutes  fmni  ilrii-occo  and  Trijioli  (onvergo.  And  even  ln'fore 
these  empires  arose,  who  can  say  wliat  shreds  and  piitehes  of 
Mediternineaii  civilization  may  not  have  drifted  with  tlio 
drifting  pciplcs  far  into  the  darkno.s  uf  the   iuterinr '.     But 

'  1!.  F.  liurton  ;  '  Abcokut.i,''  I-.  T-  ^".    London.  1M3. 
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whatever  the  sntiquity  ai  stich  trade-routes  raaj  be,  they 
emerged  as  great  arteries  of  commerce  when  the  Aiabe  and 
the  Moors  penetrated  the  Sahara  to  the  Soudan,  and  sold  pepper 
aud  slavey  on  the  Mediterranean  seaboard.  To  what  extent 
Benin  may  have  been  affected  by  such  trathc  it  is  now  almost 
impossible  to  determine.  It  is  sufficient  to  lecall  the  fact  that 
at  a  period  previous  to  the  tirst  European  voyages,  the  far 
interior  was  traversed  by  a  network  of  ways  connecting  the 
negro  countries  with  the  northern  inland  sea  and  with  Eastern 
Africa,  and  that  it  contained  markets  frequented  by  merchants 
representative  of  various  races  and  lands.  The  belt  of  states 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  Guinea  Coast,  Boign  and  Bomou  rich 
in  horses,  Sokoto  and  the  commercial  district  of  Haussaland, 
^vould  all  be  possible  conductors  of  foreign  infiuence  ;  and  that 
trade  flowed  regularly  along  this  line  towards  the  east  we 
learn  from  Leo  Africanus,  who,  at  the  be^ning  of  the  sixteenth 
CL'ntiiry  descended  from  Morocco  to  Jenn^  and  Timbuctoo, 
passing  thence  through  Kano  and  Bomou,  to  a  point  some- 
where to  the  east  of  Lake  Tchad. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  southern  sidd  and  to  the  Golf  of 
Guinea  we  have  something  more  definite  than  conjecture  to 
record.  Dismissing  as  too  remote  for  our  purpose  the  old  or 
di.spxited  stories  of  Necho  and  Hanno,  of  the  Genoese  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  Normans  of  Dieppe  in  the  four- 
teenth, we  find  that  the  coast  of  Benin  was  first  passed  by  two 
I'ortu^ucse  captains^  in  the  year  1470  A.D. 

But  tliough  one  Sequeira  is  said  to  havo  discovered  Benin  iu 
147-°  it  seems  that  the  interior  was  not  explored  until  about 
fiflficn  years  later,  when  the  tirst  -^-isit  to  Benin  city  waa  made 
liy  Aliinso  d'Avciro,  wlio  is  said  to  have  brought  back  not 
<iiily  "  jH^piier  with  a  taile,"  but  also  an  ambassador  frem 
ilie  Kini;  of  Benin  to  King  John  II  of  rortngal,  asking 
(hat  missionaries  might  be  sent  to  liia  capital.  The  request 
is  sniil  to  have  been  due  to  interested  motives,  and  may  have 
been  iin  mediately  suggested  by  d'Aveiro  himself,  or  by  the 
Kiiig'fi  jTovious  knowledge  of  European  power,  derived  througli 
native  trade  to  tlie  Gold  Coast,  where  Portugal  had  been 
eslalili-shi'd  for  some  years. 

This  early  ambassador  is  responsible  for  tlie  storj'  tliat  the 
kiuLis  o!"  Benin  received  their  investiture  from  a  powerful 
niiiuarrh  dwelling  some  hundreds  of  leagues  towards  the  east, 
and  eitliur  hinisell"  called  Ogane  or  iniiabiting  a  city  of  thai 

'  .)i~i .  ilr' Sunlanm  and  Periro  de  Escobar.  Major:  "  Life  of  Prince  Heaiy 
IW  Novi^.ilor."  p.  3ZS.     London,  18C8. 

'  Ai.r-^niu  Qaliauo  :  "  Ths  UiaooTerici  of  the  World,"  Haklujt  Soo.  London, 
lip2.  ii.  75, 
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name.'  This  monarch  is  reported  to  have  seat  to  each  new 
king  of  Benin  as  insiguia  of  his  ofBce,  a  cross,  a  staff,  and  a 
cup,  all  of  sliining  biass.  When  we  remember  that  at  this 
period  Africa  was  the  home  of  all  marvels  and  the  seat  of  the 
empire  of  Prester  John,  we  shall  not  he  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  Portuguese  found  in  these  statements  a  confirmation  of 
their  favourite  geographical  dream.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
ambassador's  picturesque  tale  of  inland  intercourse  may  have 
an  actual  foundation  in  fact,  and  that  relations  of  some  kind  or 
other  did  exist  between  the  negroes  of  Guinea  and  some  of  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Africa.'  The  sequel  appears  to  have  been 
that  a  mission  did  go  to  Benin,  but  that  it  met  with  little 
success,  and  was  withdrawn  in  the  following  rejgn. 

Between  this  time  and  the  middle  of  the  next  centurj', 
isolated  adventurers  may  well  have  gone  up  into  the  interior, 
men  perhaps  in  some  cases  possessing  mechanical  skill,  who, 
like  Bultinch  Lamb'  and  some  Portuguese  craftsmen  in 
Dahomey  two  centuries  later,  would  have  been  highly  apprc- 
ciiited  at  the  native  court.  But  it  was  after  1550  that  the  tide 
of  commerce  began  to  set  strongly  in  this  direction,  the  Portu- 
guese liaving  in  153C  abandoned  their  claims  to  exclusive 
trading  rights  on  the  Guinea  coast.*  It  was  now  that  our 
«wn  countrymen  began  to  fit  out  expeditions,  several  of 
which  reached  Benin  before  Queen  Elizabeth  died.  But  the 
leaders  of  these  e.\j>editii>ns  were  not  literary  men,  and  they 
add  little  to  our  knowledge  tif  the  place  and  [wople.  The 
quaint  description  which  Hukluyt  gives  of  the  voyage  of 
Windham  and  i'inteado  (1553)  fonns  one  of  the  most  amusing 
narratives  of  sixteenih  century  travel. 

Tlie  first  detailed  picture  of  Benin  city  was  derived  fi-nin 
Dutch  SDunes,  and  published  in  De  Bry's  compilation.* 
Tlie  narrative,  illustrated  by  plates  by  Tlieodore  Dc  Brj",  is 
«\i(k:nt]y  based  on  accounts  derived  from  eye-witnesses, 
and  is  a   fount  of    information   freely  drawn   upon  by  other 

'  llajor,  op.  i-iY.,  p.  387,  mul  Joiio  ile  Bnrros,  A.  Aula,  DFcadc  I,  Part  I, 
lt.iokIll,  chap.  4. 

■  Hvc  tlie  remarks  o(  3Ir.  R.  11,  X.  Wnlk.T,  in  llic  dii>i;u»[on  fallowing  thi* 
liaper.  Tlieri-  ure  certain  iwirits  iibniit  (lie  ileivratiTO  nrt  of  AbT**iiiia  which 
resemble  till' art  of  li.-niu.  llu'  cr.j«>  worn  mi  (he  iiirk  bv  !k<nic  of  the  cut 
liciirr*  IcHiks  luure  liki'  an  (.>rieiilal  than  a  Latin  cnin.  The  ciulom  of 
i-irenniriaioD  aUd  appi-.m  to  hare  lii'i'n  rarried  out  iu  a  »iniilar  wa;  in  both 
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writers,  oftPii  witliout  acknowledgment  The  description  of 
Villi  Nyeiidiiel,  aiiotlier  J  >utclmian,  appeared  about  a  hundred 
years  later  ti>  share  a  similar  fate.  \&u  Nyendael  reached 
Jtuuin  ill  1702,  and  his  account  is  published  at  leti<;t]i  in 
Bosman's  "  Description  of  Guinea."  Other  accounts  by  IJiipper, 
Villnult,  Barbdt  and  others  are  less  fruitful  in  original  observa- 
tion; and  it  is  not  until  the  beginning  of  our  own  centurj", 
when  the  glorioH  of  Benin  had  long  been  on  the  wane,  that  we 
get  narratives  which  furnisli  us  with  many  tletails  coiniected 
witli  works  of  native  art.  Of  these,  that  of  Lieutenant  King' 
in  1820,  that  of  (.'aptiin  Fawckner  in  1825,'and  that  of  Messrs. 
Moffat  and  Sniitli  in  IS^lS'ai'e  especially  deserving  of  notice. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  lielzoni  had  ere  this  met  with  liis 
death  at  (iwato,  and  tbat  Sir  Richard  Burton,*  who  lias  left 
an  exceedingly  valuable  description,  was  at  l^nin  in  1862. 
Coming  to  more  recent  years,  we  find  that  the  city  was  visited 
in  the  present  decade  by  an  official  of  the  Niger  Company,  antl 
by  a  nieinber  of  a  private  firm  ;  while  Captain  Oallwey  of  the 
KiisL  Lancashire  Regiment  went  up  on  a  mission  in  1892.  The 
story  (if  the  final  expedition  needs  no  i-ecapitulation  here. 

In  re\'iewing  tlio  history  of  Eurojiean  exploration,  we  must 
assign  a  pre-eminent  jiositiini  to  the  Portuguese.  Xot  only  did 
they  precede  tlie  English,  the  Dutch,  and  the  French,  but  here. 
as  clst-where,  they  seem  to  have  possessed  a  peculiar  power 
of  adapting  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  tropical  life.  Even 
Ibeir  slave  traffic  lietween  Khnina  and  the  dLstricts  about  thn 
J!i[i  F.uvadcis  scciiis  tn  have  condiiccd  to  closer  relations  with 
ilie  ii;ftivt'ji  than  those  enjoyed  by  iiUier  f^uropean  peoples,  ami 
in  till-  .sixtL'ciith  cenhirv  traders  ajipear  to  have  settled  down 
upcn  llie  baiik.s  of  that  nw-yv  The  tirnt  English  expedition, led 
til  ilu'  cilv  bv  a  native  of  I'ortii^al.  f'ltiud  in  Benin  a  king  wh<i 
li.ad  l.ren  "bnliighl  up  from  his  viuith  t^n  speak  the  I'ortuguese 
lMtiL:uF>.  .\iid  at  lli(iriiiinnfUCL-meiit  of  the  seventeenth  ei'iitiiry, 
whvn  the  l'<irtu^iit'.-e  were  be^iiiiiin^  to  recede  befori;  their  loorf 
fni-ii.'.iif  rivals  on  the  coast,  we  are  tnlil  that  many  of  ihom 
riiriMiid  up  tlie  coiiiilry,  and,  intermarrying  witJi  the  n;itives. 
Muri'  abb:  {■>  place  ililhi'idtiu-s  in  the  way  of  explorers,  and 
l.ir;.vly  iinitml  tin-  iiihiml  cohinieive."  Xhey  are  said  to  have 
hail  I'liapids  near  their  Jinnses  and  to  have  been  energetir  i[i 
makiTi-  pviL^elytes.     Towards  the  close  of  the  .same  century  a 

'  ■■  .r..uir.inl  ili'f  Vfiviico-."  XIII,  p.  .1l:i.    Paris,  ltt22. 

-  ■■  Niiinnrp  nf  Ciii't"  ,1.  Fawckiier's  Tnivcln.  ki'.,"  London.  1S3T. 

^  ■■.l...ir„,  K.  UeL-i;.  .S*-.,''  lol.  li.  18H,  p.  IHO, 

1  r../--l.-,a...r*,MiiE;-iiin<'."Fi'b.,  .Mar>-li.  rni-l  April.  ISfiS,  ■■  :\rv  WanJ.T- 
111-.  in  \V,-i  .UVUa,"  bv  a  f.R.Q.S.     Alr-o  -  Conibil!  Mni;i"-i'!e,"  i'JSO. 
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refrular  mission  was  established  iit  Warn,  traces  of  whicli  are 
still  believed  to  exist.'  Kurtoii,  commeuting  on  the  permaneDt 
eflect  produced  by  the  Portuguese,  notes  tlmt  even  in  1862  the 
old  men  could  speak  a  kind  of  Africo-Lnsitanian. 

According  to  Sir  lialph  Moor's  report,'  Captain  Boisragon's 
book, "  The  ]]enin  JIassacre,"  and  Commander  Bacon's  work, 
"  Benin  ;  t!ie  City  of  BlootI,"  Benin  eity  was  a  rambling  town 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  broad  a\-enue.  On  tlie  south  side 
of  this  was  the  king's  quarter,  consisting  of  a  number  of  succes- 
sive courts,  and  once  niuclk  laiger  than  our  expedition  found  it. 
On  tlie  north'  side  were  the  houses  of  the  lesser  chiefs  and 
people ;  but  the  whole  Tras  in  a  state  of  decay,  so  that  the  town 
had  become  little  better  than  a  large  and  scattered  ^Tllage.  The 
gradual  process  of  degeneration  had  been  marked  by  successive 
travellers,  and  was  accelerated  by  the  evil  effects  of  sedition 
aiul  ci\il  war.  Tlie  city  had  probably  seen  its  best  days  before 
1 600,  though  it  can  hardly  have  ever  i-esembled  a  large  Kuropean 
capital  witJi  towers  and  spires — the  guise  in  which  a  plate 
accompanying  Ogilby's  description  pi-esents  it  to  our  view.* 
The  i)alace  liad  not  escaped  the  general  decay :  several  parts  of 
it  a]>peav  to  have  been  disused,  and  in  the  once  extensive  stables 
no  horses  were  to  be  found.  Fawckner  in  1825  saw  three 
solitaiy  hoi-ses  belonging  to  the  king  which  no  one  was  bold 
enough  to  ride ;  and  these  may  have  been  almost  the  last  of  tlie 
great  iiumbei"s  which  the  city  must  at  one  time  have  contained. 

The  houst'S  in  general  hail  clay  walls  and  palm-leaf  roofs.  If 
large,  they  had  sevenil  courts,  and  some  may  have  hai.1  outer 
verandalis.*  The  rooms  had  no  windows  but  had  flat  roofa 
with  a  central  aperture.  Under  this  opening  tliere  was  often 
a  tank  to  receive  the  rain-water,  whicli  was  coineyed  away 
through  a  hole  in  one  coiner,  while  in  the  centre  was  placed  a 
fetish,  such  as  a  cone  of  flay  or  Iialf-buricd  pot  of  water.  Tills 
.seems  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  rc])ort  that  tlie  Benin  and 
Yuniban  house  had  an  atrinni  and  impluviiim  after  the  I'oniau 
I'ashion.  Burton  goes  so  far  as  to  conjecture  that  this  style  of 
architecturi'  may  liave  actually  iK'en  derived  from  the  Itouian 
colonics  of  North  Africa.^ 

Besides  the  private  jilnces  of  woreliip,  which  were  in  alcoves 
at  the  ends  of  the  rooms,  tiiere  wcR'  seven  lai^e  Ju-Ju  com- 
pounds not  far  from  the  palace,  each  two  or  three  acres  in 
exti-nt,  surrounded  by  mud  walls,  and  with  a  pent  roof  at  one 

'  "  Frs'pr."  1S03,  ,v  2S.S  m.lc 

'  MlviP  itwk,  "  Afripn,"  No.  (1,  lS!l7, 

'  ■'  Afric'ii."     Loiiduii.  1G70.    See  sIh>  Dnnii^r,  rd.  IC7B. 

•  DoKn,  run  VI,  .■li«p.55. 

*  '■  Vntn,"  lK|i3,  p.  27S,  nn.l  Fnw.-lin,'!-,  hI'.  cil.,  pp.  32  and  71. 
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end  I'nder  tins  roof  was  a  long  altar  of  clay,  on  which  stood 
the  carved  ivory  tusks  supported  at  the  base  by  human  heads 
of  cast  uictal.  Ou  the  altars  were  maces  for  killing  victims — 
possibly  only  thuse  connected  with  the  royal  blood,  who,  as  in 
Dahomey,  may  have  been  first  stunned,  and  not  decapitated 
straight  off  like  common  folk.' 

It  in  important  to  note  that  in  1702  Van  Kyendael  saw  in 
tlie  palace  eleven  tusks,  supposed  to  represent  the  king's  gods,* 
mid  supported  in  this  identical  manner;  while  in  1820  Lieu- 
tenant King  saw  eight  or  ten  before  one  of  the  fa^ea,  arranged 
on  each  side  of  the  central  door,  and  with  the  points  turned  to 
ttie  wall.  Tusks  were  found  in  fetish  bousea  in  several  towns, 
;l<«  also  were  cast  metal  and  wooden  heads,  life-sized  wooden 
birds,  and  sticka  surmounted  by  a  carved  hand  with  pointing 
index.  The  hand  and  arm  are  frequently  represented  on  metal 
olijecM  and  are  eithrir  cast  or  chased. 

The  palace  itself  had  several  points  of  interest.  It  seems 
to  have  )miViii  the  centre  of  one  side  a  pyramidal  tower  .SO 
or  40  feet  high,  which  is  remarkeil  by  several  travellers,  an<I 
caused  Captain  Fawckoer  to  compare  the  whole  building  to  a 
Tiritisli  sliot  factory,'  From  the  top  of  this  tower  was  fixe<I 
a  cast  metal  snake,  the  head  of  which  camo  down  to  the  ground, 
while  the  body  was  as  thick  as  that  of  a  man.  Lieutenant 
King  was  told  in  1820  tliat  this  snake  had  been  there  for 
centnrieH,  and  this  may  be  true,  for  Van  Ifyendael  evidently 
saw  move  than  one  sn^e  cast  in  metal  on  different  parts  of  tlie 
ro'il'.  It  may  l>e  noticed  that  where  the  snake  occurs  it  is 
usually  represented  head  downwards.  Wlien  the  city  was 
I'litt-red  this  yt'av,  a  similar  snake  was  also  observed  on  the  roof 
of  ihe  ]>alavei'  house. 

JSome  of  the  rooms  had  transvei'Se  beams  covered  with  metal 
philt'S  ornamented  with  divers  figures.  This  peculiarity  had 
al.su  been  oljsen'ed  by  eai'lier  visitors,  for  it  is  mentioned  by 
IJiipper,*  who  speaks  of  pillars  cased  in  metal, "  on  wliich  are 
ongiiived  iheir  victoriea,  and  which  are  always  kept  very  bright." 
It  is  ]io.ssible  that  tlie  allusion  here  may  be  to  thin  plates  of  brass 
with  figures  executed  in  reixmssc  work,  although  another  expla- 
natiiiu  may  perliai^s  be  suggested.  Wood  seems  to  have  entered 
move  laiTS^y  into  the  constniction  of  the  palace  than  into  that 
<if  (u-diuiiry  liouses  ;  indeed  Fawckner  speaks  as  if  tlie  whole  of 
one  ]iarL  were  wooden.  In  the  interior  decoration  native  clotlis 
were  lai^ely  employed. 

The  king  of  Benin  lived  in  the  usual  atmosphere  of  a  West 
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African  court.  His  title  was  Ohid,  and  he  was  an  object  of 
adoration  to  his  Bubjects ;  on  this  fact  his  power  may  have 
largely  depended.'     Under  him  were  the  captain  of  war,  who 

:)cenis  to  have  resided  in  a  suburb,  and  possibly  two  or  three  other 
U'reat  chiefs,  who  weru  his  princlijal  advisers.  Below  these  wore 
the  great  body  of  chiefs  or  "  homograns,"  from  whose  number  the 
principal  public  officers  and  local  governors  were  taken.  Then 
came  the  fiadors,  or  brokers,  and  the  subordinate  functionaries, 
then  the  commonalty,  and  finally  the  slaves.  The  sign  of 
nubility  and  also  of  office  was  a  coi-al  necklace  placed  round  the 
re<;ipient's  neck  by  the  king  himself,  sometimes  with  great 
solcmnitj',  at  a  festival  called  the  coral  feast :  to  lose  this  neck- 
lace was  death.  Coral  was  highly  valued,  and  a  man's  rank  »eenia 
Ui  have  been  in  propoition  to  the  amount  he  was  allowed  to 
cmwd  upon  his  person.  The  queen-mother  sometimes  played 
a  gi^eat  part  at  the  court,  and  the  king's  wives  were  exceedingly 
nuniDi-ous.' 

In  the  sixteenth  centurj'  the  more  important  chiefs  were 
wimt,  an  Dk  Bry  tells  us,  to  ride  side-saddle  upon  led  horses, 
a  fact  which  is  now  borne  out  by  better  evidence  than  that 
supplied  by  his  rather  fanciful  plate.  Tliey  were  supixirted 
by  retainers,  who  held  over  their  heads  either  sliields  or  uni- 
brelias,  and  accompanied  by  a  band  of  musicians  playing  on 
iviiry  horns,  gong-goiigs,  drums,  harps,  and  a  kind  of  rattle. 

<  ti  L'ustume  it  is  difficult  to  say  much  in  view  of  the  midti- 
pliiiiy  of  fashions  and  the  necessity  for  a  cai-elul  comparison  of 
all  available  materials.  A  point  wliich  should  be  noticed  is  tlio 
extraordinary  variety  in  the  style  of  dressing  and  coverinj;  the 
head  i  in  this  respect  the  remark  in  l)e  Bit's  Latin  wHtion, 
■■rn:i.t  homines  tot  sensus,"  seems  pfrfiylly  accurate,  jind  in 
a  -n>u]i  of  fifty  people  very  few  would  be  seen  with  the 
san;c  kind  of  headdress.*  Coral  heads  were  sometimes 
threaded  in  the  hair*  or  attached  to  the  hiit;  the  "crown  "  of 
i!ie  .King  of  Warri  was  of  tlie  Kilter  kind,  and  :!  feet  bij-li.* 
In  ti'.e  manufacture  of  caps  the  .skins  of  h'OiKirds  and  other 
anii;i;d«  were  n.«ed,  ami  lenpards'  skins  wfre  also  worn  nn 
til';  body.  The  following  is  Fawckner's  doscrijilion  of  tlio 
king's  speciLd  mewwuj^er  sent  <iut  to  grei't  bim  :  ■"IIo  w<ire  a 
-I'rl  I'f  short  [letticoal  from  the  waist  dnwn  to  llie  knees  of  a 
i.'K>;l;  ,  .  .  resembling  imr  while  bunting.  Tbi.'*  encircleil 
bis  l.iins  ami  set  ojf  hke  an  ancient  dames  lioopeil  iH-'ttidat*; 

'    I!i;rtoniu'-f™!cr."p.4H. 

=  I  >::  llic  ■■  .■oiislilutioii  "  of  Uenin,  riile  llurtr.ii  l;p.  <■./.  "SS  note. 
-  ■■  liirl.   Orient.."  VtkTt   VI,  cliap.    i,  mid  I'lntp   XXVI,    when-  iliffi'mnl 
roilTi^rr'*  .irr  aoirriit^'l  I"  iliOcTent  rauti  and  ]iro(i.'!i>ioiir. 
*  Kiiwi.knfr.  op.  eil..  y.  S,  »  Kiiip,  loe.  eit.,  p.  318. 
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the  upper  part  of  tlie  body  was  naked,  as  well  as  the  legs  and 
feet.  His  neck  was  onianionted  with  striiiga  of  red  coral:  in 
liis  hand  lie  liehl  a  leather  fan."'  And  this  is  a  description  of 
the  kiuy  ill  ]S!iO  ;  "  Tlie  king  eanic  in  clothed  after  tlie  fashion 
of  tlie  country  and  wearing  on  his  head  a  larj;e  round  hat 
oriiatiienUHl  with  gold  lace.  One  of  his  arms  was  extended  in  a 
hrtrizotitjil  direction,"  and  suppoited  by  a  great  otlicer  of  state. 
Tlie  nail  cif  one  finger  on  each  hand  was  of  proiligious  length,  to 
show  that  his  exalted  rank  placed  him  above  all  necessity  of 
working  for  his  living."* 

To  tile  fact  that  tiie  king's  anna  were  supported  by  atten- 
dants we  shall  Iiave  occasion  to  recur.  Meanwhile  we  may 
remark  that  the  same  ceremony  was  observed  by  Fawekner  five 
years  nftenvards,  and  that  tlie  queen-inother  received  a  similar 
mark  of  respect  fnim  her  women.  The  same  honour  was  £>aid 
to  the  captain  of  war. 

Warii'irs  appear  to  ha\e  worn  thick  clothing  on  tlie  upper 
part  "f  tlie  body,  e.-^pecially  a  kind  of  surcoat  of  leopard-skin, 
(ilU-n  terminating  in  long  pendants  fitted  with  small  bells. 
I'he  weapons  used  were  hows  and  arrows,  swonls  and  spears, 
wiih  long  shields  tor  defence,  apparently  of  rather  slender 
const  ruction  in  wattlework,  and  faced  with  metal  plates :  on 
nnm-  of  the  eastings  in  the  BritisJi  Museum  does  a  gun  seem  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  native.  The  people  have  nearly 
always  been  Winded  a.'^  cowards.and  second-rate  fighting-men.* 

Tin;  social  order  ri'sied  on  a  basis  of  slavery,  the  slaves  being 
hugely  drawn  finm  the  Sobo  eonntrj' to  the  eas-t  of  Benin.'  The 
lliiii  llieiusflvcs  wlti:  fond  of  trade,  and  a  very  largo  market  was 
hclil  ill  !h<'  city.  All  coiiinici-cial  transactions  witli  Kunpeans 
Wfic  riuricd  cTii  li\-  ullicials  or  brokers,  eaih'd  Fimiors — ii  word 
di'iivcd  fmiii  llie  Portuguese — who  went  down  to  IJwato  and 
bwuphl  c;ugMC.<  on  behalf  of  the  king.  They  seem  to  have  had 
SMiiif  >iiii;d  status,  and  to  liiive  been  invested  with  the  coral 
cnliar. 

Till'  I'lijicts  iiiosi  in  demand  fi-oni  f^uroite  were  stnit's.  meta 
vissi!-.  bcails,  horse-tails,  and  pieces  of  ring-money  calle' 
111,-niiiliis,  which  scrui  (■>  Iiave  been  exported  as  earlv  a.s  th- 
^iMi.iilli  (viitiirv.''  ;mil  liefnrc  cowrics  were  first  brought  roW"" 
tlic  Caj.!.  hum  ihi'Maldive  Islandt^.  The  lliiii  must  hr" 
^.■iiK:wlKil  Kaihp.Ti'd  ill  tr;i<le  \<y  the  fact  that  tW 
tMil.n.ie  tb.'iii  h<  ciws  wafer.' 
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religion  as  such  lies  rather  outside  tlio  sphere  of  the  present 
pajiev.  It  was  of  t)ie  usual  West  African  type,  especially 
siniihir  to  that  of  Yoruba  and  Dahomey,  with  plentiful  sacri- 
fice of  the  living  to  the  interests  of  the  dead.  Various  animals 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  with  veneration,  and  the  "  fetish '" 
practices  doHiinated  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  Snakes, 
leopards,  crocodiles,  fish,  birds,  and  heads  of  oxen,  are  all 
i-epresonted  on  the  worlta  of  art,' 

The  panels  whicli  are  onr  principal  subject,  form  part  of 
a  series  of  about  tliree  hundred  which  are  now  in  the  British 
lluseum,  at  present  us  a  loan  from  tlie  Foreigu  Office,  but 
e\'ontually  the  greater  part  of  them  will  probably  remain  there 
iis  llie  property  of  tlie  trustees.  The  history  of  their  coming 
home  is  this.  When  it  was  announced  that  Benin  had  been 
taken  and  tliat  many  curious  objects  had  lieeu  discovered  there, 
official  representation  was  made  to  the  Government  on  behalf  of 
the  British  Museum,  bo  as  to  secure  at  any  rate  some  of  the 
specimens,  and  samples  of  these  tablets  were  in  consequence 
sent  from  tlie  coast,  as  well  as  some  other  objects  de.ftiued  for 
the  Queen.  It  was  recommended  that  any  other  such  tablets 
shoidd  l>e  sent  home,  rather  than  be  disposed  of  on  the  coast, 
and  eventnally  the  series  now  at  the  Museum  arrived  at  tlie 
Crown  Agent's,  and  siibsequeutly  it  was  arranged  that  they 
shfiuhl  be  shown  at  the  Museum. 

Their  appearance  seemed  to  jjoint  to  their  originally  having 
been  buried,  for  tliey  were,  and  many  of  them  still  are,  covered 
with  a  fine  red  earth,  in  some  to  such  au  extent  that  tlie 
details  could  not  be  niaile  out.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
why  they  are  covoreil  with  thi-t  earth,  but  it  seems  certain  that 
they  were  not  buried,  lor  Major  Gallwey  in  a  letter  written 
ju.st  before  he  went  out  again,  says,  "  The  phmues  were  found 
heaiM?tl  up  anyhow  ou  tlie  floor  of  an  empty  house  in  the  king's 
compound.  Xiiue  of  them  wert^  hanging  nj)  nor  were  any 
buried.  They  ajipeared  to  be  simply  thfown  in  a  heap  and 
uncared  for.  As  they  all  came  from  the  king's  connmund,  it 
would  appear  that  they  were  not  public  ju-opcity,  and  one  can 
only  su]i]>ose  that  they  had  lieen  handed  down  from  king  tn 
king  for  many  successions,  their  value  iH'ing  evidently  an 
unknown  quantity."  This  is  the  only  accniiiil  of  their  finding 
that  we  have,  and  it  ed'ectnally  destroys  any  Jiope  that  a  clue 
to  their  iirigin  or  use  might  be  found  in  Benin  itself,  anil  we 
are  [liuw  thrown  back  upon  the  tablets  theinselves  to ."iolvc  their 
own  mystery. 

'  Burton   iL   "Frnstr,"   STB;   "  Alfoliit.V  toI.  i,  p.  S22.       Ellw.   "Kwo 
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It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  at  the  first  sight  of  these 
remarkable  works  of  art  we  were  at  once  astounded  at  such  an 
unexpected  find,  and  puzzled  to  account  for  so  highly  developed 
an  art  among  a  race  so  entirely  barbarous  as  were  the  Bini,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  latter  problem  has  not  yet  been 
solved. 

The  whole  of  the  tablets  are  cast  in  moulds,  and  to  those  who 
Are  familiar  with  castings  in  metal,  it  will  be  clear  that  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  call  these  highly  developed.  The  only  added 
tooling  upon  any  of  them  is  apparently  the  punched  diaper,  with 
which  the  background  of  nearly  all  is  covered,  and  the  orna- 
ment of  a  similar  kind  upon  the  dresses,  bodies,  or  weapons  of 
the  figures.  It  may  be  that  the  faces  and  smoother  surfaces 
have  been  tooled  over,  but  until  the  very  tenacious  coating  of 
red  earth  is  cleaned  off,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  certainty  as 
to  this.  Tlie  relief  of  some  of  the  parts  is  very  high,  in  many 
instances  portions  of  the  figures  standing  quite  clear  of  the  back- 
ground, and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  artist  who  modelled  the 
^)riginals  had  set  himself  to  put  as  many  difficulties  as  possible 
in  the  way  of  the  caster.  AH  of  these  difficulties  have,  how- 
eviT,  been  overcome  with  a  certainty  and  skill  which  only  long 
practice  of  a  familiar  art  could  produce.  This  alone,  it  mav  be 
mentioned  in  passing,  goes  to  prove  that  at  whatever  perioa  the 
objects  now  before  us  may  have  been  made,  they  were  produced 
by  a  people  long  acquainted  with  the  art  of  casting  metals. 
The  method  by  which  the  tablets  were  produced  can  only  be 
that  known  as  the  "  cire  pa^due  "  process.  By  no  other  is  it 
conceivable  that  so  mucli  extravagant  relief  and  elaborately 
undercut  detail  could  be  represented  with  success.  This  process 
is  probably  familiar  to  most  of  the  Fellows,  but  can  be  described 
in  very  few  words.  Tlie  model  is  first  made  in  wax,  and  every 
part  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  fine  clay,  and  the  whole  work 
is  eventually  hidden  in  a  mass  of  clay.  An  outlet  is  then  made 
for  the  wax  to  escape,  and  the  mass  is  heated  until  JiU  the  wax 
has  l>een  melted  out,  leaving  of  course  a  mould  of  exactly  tlie 
desiuju  of  the  wax  in  its  original  state.  The  metal  being  poured 
in,  tills  every  hollow  left  by  the  wax.  AVhat  measure  of  success 
has  attended  the  operation  cannot  of  course  be  known  until  the 
clay  is  broken  away  to  show  the  metal,  and  it  will  be  obvious 
that  only  one  casting  can  be  made  from  the  wax.  Subsequent 
C(>i'ies  must  afterwards  be  made  with  piece  moulds  from  the  first 
cast  in  metal.  Tliis  peculiarity  of  the '' riVc  ^;c7yZ2/c  "  process 
accounts  for  the  fact,  that  while  in  several  cases  there  are  prac- 
tically duplicate  panels,  in  no  instance  are  any  two  identical, 
the  details  always  presenting  some  differences.  As  an  instance 
of  the  sound  apprenticeship  that  these  savage  metal-workers 
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must  liave  aen'ed,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  wherever  a  pro- 
jection ijf  any  size  is  seen  on  tlie  front  ot  a  panel,  a  correspond- 
ing! hollow  is  found  on  the  back,  tliua  at  once  lessening  the 
weight  and  economising  tlie  metal. 

Tliis  "circ  pei-duc"  process  is  that  by  which  many  of  the  finest 
Italian  bronzes  of  tlie  best  perioil  were  produced,  and  we  thus 
find  the  Benin  savages  using  with  familiaTlty  and  success  a 
complicated  niethcNl  which  satisfied  the  fastidious  eye  of  the 
liest  artists  of  the  Italian  renaissance. 

The  panels  varj'  in  size,  the  largest  being  about  20  inches  by 
15  int'hes  and  the  smallest  about  one  quarter  of  this  area.  They 
seem  to  hnve  been  all  made  for  the  same  purpose,  as  if  to  fit  on  a 
series  of  pilasters  or  on  a  beam.  On  Plate  XIX,  I'ig.  1,  may  be 
seen  one  instance  of  a  possil  ile  use  of  them,  where  they,  or  some- 
thing like  them,  appear  on  the  decoration  of  doorposts.  Nearly 
all  of  them  ha^^o  Ijeeii  fixed  up  by  large  nails,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  holes  left  wliere  the  nails  have  been  roughly  dri\'en  through, 
Tlie  want  of  reganl  for  the  designs,  shown  by  tlie  careless  way 
in  which  the  holes  have  been  made,  might  Ik;  brought  forwanl 
us  an  argument  that  they  were  used  in  this  manner  at  a  date 
long  subsequent  to  their  manufacture.  But  this  belongs  rather 
to  tiie  I'egion  of  hypothesis. 

The  tablets  or  pla^jues,  though  by  far  the  miHt  numerous, 
show  only  one  side  of  the  art  of  bronze  casting  in  Benin  ;  tho 
artificci-3  were  eiiually  skilful  in  casting  in  the  round,  and  the 
objects  brought  home  comprise  human  heads,  elaborate  cylin- 
drical pedestals  for  the  equally  elaborate  tusks  which  repi-esented 
their  gods,  anulets,  and  many  articles  of  minor  im]X)i-tance. 
Probably  tlic  most  artistic  and  technically  perfect  of  all  the 
castings  in  tho  niunil  is  the  really  charming  head  uf  a  girl,' 
Willi  a  reticulated  conical  head-dress,  for  which  the  Jliisoum  is 
indebted  to  the  lilierality  of  Sir  AVilHani  Ingriim,  Hart.,  who 
presented  this  ns  well  as  a  verj*  line  brimzc  stand  fi>r  a  tusk. 

These  tusks  were  remarkable  both  for  their  intricate  carving 
and,  in  some  instances.  fi)r  their  great  size.  In  one  case  a  tusk 
measured  7  feet  1 1  inclies  along  the  eiuve,  in  these  days,  I 
believe,  a  very  mnidual  leiiiith.  A  cmisideiidile  numlter  of 
thi'in  were  sold  on  the  i'Cia.«t  and  afterwards  di.iposed  "f  at  a 
City  sale.  The  I'ritish  Museum  ciuild  not  at  the  time  buy 
nmro  tlian  one  of  tliem,  i\<^\\  lack  of  funds,  and  two  or  thi-ee 
ninre  would  he  welcinne  additiims.  It  must  Im>  cmifesMed,  how- 
ever, that  the  tusks  present  fewer  variations  of  design  than  the 
hniii>:es;  iiud  the  (.liariietcr  nf  the  car\'ing  is  nut  novel,  though 
manv  of  the  de.-iigns  Iiavc  not  l>een  hitherto  known.     The  carving 
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upon  tliem  cannot  at  all  compete  with  the  modelling  of  the 
bronzes.  The  wax  used  for  the  latter  presented  no  difficulty 
to  tlie  artist,  who  could  easily  produce  a  smooth  rounded 
surface.  The  ivory  carving,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  only 
inferior  to  tlie  bronzes,  but  inferior  also  to  much  of  the  carving 
seen  in  the  tusks  produced  further  south,  in  Loango,  for 
instance. 

So  far  as  the  objects  themselves  furnish  us  with  evidence, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  difference  in  date  of  production 
between  the  tusks  and  the  bronzes.     The  symbolism  is  much 
the  same,  as  are  also  the  dresses  and  other  details.     The  tusks 
themselves  show  signs  of  considerable  age,  and  we  know  more- 
over from  the  account  of  Van  Nyendael  that  the  tusks  were  in 
the  city  in   the  seventeenth  century.     This  brings  us  to  the 
question  of  the  period  at  which  these  objects  were  produced. 
On  riate  XVTI  is  seen  a  European  with  a  matchlock,  in  the 
costume  of   the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  details 
showing  a  familiarity  with  the  dress  that  could   scarcely  be 
found  at  anv  time  far  distant  from  that  in  which  the  costume 
was  daily  before  the  artist's  eyes.     It  would  scarcely  be  reason- 
able, in  fact,  to  think  that  so  accurate  a  figure  was  produced 
in  any  other  way  than  direct  from  the  original.     If  it  be  so,  we 
have  a  limit  of  date  on  one  side,  say  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of    Elizabeth.      It   then   becomes  a  question  whether   all   of 
the  castings  were  made  at  the   same  time.     Another  of  the 
Kuropeans  has  what  may  perhaps  be  a  flint-lock  in  his  hand, 
and  this  would  point  to  a  later  date  for  some  of  them.     Again 
u  Liri^^e  number  of  the  figures  of  natives  wear  a  well-marked 
dress,   a   kind   of  surcoat   with  the   lower  part   of  the   front 
repres(?ntin<j:   a   leopard's   face,   and   a   dress   of    this    pattern 
is  ill  the  ]\Iuseum,  from  the  spoils  of  one  of  the  oflkers  in 
the   expedition.      This   coat   was   the   garment   of  a   modern 
Den  ill  warrior,  and  thouj^di  there  is  no  proof  that  the  pattern 
lias   not   Ijeen   in    use   in  r)enin   for  three   centuries,   yet   its 
beiiiL;  ill  use  at  the  present  day  is  a  fact  which  renders  clear 
proof  uf  its  anti([uity  desirable.     Many  of  the  weapons,  wands 
of  ullice,  and  other  objects  represented  on  the  tablets  are  also 
loimd  in  jjctual   use  in  Benin.     Thus  the   evidence  available 
Would  seem  to  sliow  that  whereas  the  earliest  date  at  which  we 
ean  show  the  tabU^ts  to  have  l:)een  made  is  the  middle  of  the 
sixitPiith   century,  perha])S  with  the  help  of   the  rortuguese, 
tlnMc    is  ji   possibility  that    the    manufacture  continued  later, 
tliouirli  for  how  long  we  cannot  at  present  say.     Casting  of  an 
inl"( nor  kind  continues  down  t(»  tlie  present  time. 

Thr  t»'rni  bronze  has  l)een  used  for  the  metal  in  which  the 
taoK'ts  ure  cast,  but  it  must  not   be  imagined  that  they  are  all 
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of  true  bronze,  i.f.,  copper  with  a  percentage  of  tin.  Some  of 
tbeiii  are  cerUiinly  of  brass.  On  this  point,  however,  one 
Fellow,  Mr.  Gowlancl,  will  speak  with  more  authority. 

In  conclusion  it  is  right  that  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  and 
of  all  interested  in  its  objects  should  be  given  to  Sir  Ealph 
Moor,  K.C,M.G.,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul-General  and 
Commissioner  for  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  But  for  his 
prompt  and  friendly  action  these  very  interestin?  monuments  of 
a  lost  art  in^lit  have  been  dispersed  over  the  globe,  instead  of 
fonning,  as  tliey  now  do,  an  important  collection  so  large  and 
various  as  to  furnish  a  complete  history  of  the  dresses,  weapons, 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Benin  natives. 

NoTB. — The  foregoing  brief  account  ii  intended  meralj  u  a,  prelinunarj 
■ketcli  of  the  subjecl,  which  the  writers  hupe  to  treat  ia  a  ir  "' 

m&nncr  in  an  official  publication. 


Mr.  W.  GowLASD,  F.S.A,,  read  the  following  remarks : 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  IJead  and  Mr.  Dalton,  the  authoi's 
of  the  preceding  paper,  I  have  been  permitted  to  examine  many 
of  the  specimens  of  the  art  castings  from  Benin,  and  to  make  it 
chemical  analysis  of  fragments  of  four  of  the  plaques. 

An  examination  of  the  greater  number  of  those  in  the  British 
Museum  by  means  of  the  touchstone  showed  that  they  cnnsistetl 
chielly  of  two  distinct  types  of  copper  alloys,  one  embracing 
mixtures  of  eop]ier,  zinc,  and  lead,  and  the  other,  mixtures  of 
coppi-r,  lead  and  tin.  The  fonner  may  be  tenned  "  brasses  "  and 
the  latter  "  bi-onzes  " ;  but  in  neither  hine  any  definite  pro- 
portions of  the  constituent  metals  been  adhered  Co,  and  some  I'f 
tlie  castings  contain  both  zinc  and  tin.  This,  liowever,  is  just 
what  migiit  be  exi)ecte<l,  and  wliat  indeed  we  tind  in  most  old 
metal-work,  owing  to  detective  castings,  and  oh!  broken  objects 
being  meitird  up  together,  regardless  of  their  composition,  and 
recast.  The  jdiUiues  are  generally  of  bronze,  and  the  statuettes, 
with  a  few  exccpiion>:.  of  brass. 

]t  by  no  means,  however,  follows  that  although  tbe.'fe  two 
cJassi's  of  objects  differ  in  composition  tlicy  also  differ  in  age. 
Fur,  as  the  copper-lead- tin  bronze  is  much  easier  to  vnat  than 
the  coppi'r-zim-K-ail  brass,  especially  in  the  forms  of  the  tliin 
plaipics,  it  would  always  bo  emphiyed  in  making  them  when- 
ever available. 

The  following  analy^ies  were  made  of  a  typical  specimen  of  each 
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Plaques  vbok  Bbnix. 


— 

Copper-zinc-lead-alloj . 

Copper -lead-tin-allo  J  .* 

Copper    . . 

78 '50  per  cent. 

84-76] 

per  cent. 

Tin 

•57        „ 

2-75 

Lead 

5  -85        „ 

8-38 

Zinc 

14-34        „(bydiff.) 

1*54 

Iron 

•64       „ 

•69 

Nickel 

Trace. 

•36 

Arsenic    . , 

•11        „ 

•61 

Antimony 

•09        „ 

•78 

100-00 


»l 


99-76 


)t 


*  The  amounts  of  arsenic  and  antimony  present,  and  the  association  of  these 
metals  with  nickel  in  this  aUoy,  would  seem  to  indicatd  the  Iberian  Peninsula, 
rather  than  Northern  Europe,  as  the  source  from  which  the  copper  used  in 

making  it  was  obtained. 


From  these  analyses  it  is  evident  that  neither  of  these  alloys 
could  have  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  guns,  or  of  wire, 
or  rods,  or  of  any  objects  in  which  strength  was  required ;  nor 
could  domestic  utensils,  such  as  pots  or  pans,  have  been 
hammered  out  of  them.  They  contain  so  much  lead  that 
th('y  are  too  brittle  for  such  purposes. 

lltMice  the  castinj^s  consisting  of  them  have  not  been  obtained 
by  melting  down  any  of  these  articles.  The  composition  of  the 
allovrf  undoubtedly  indicates  a  foreign  origin  and  points  to 
Kuro})0  as  the  source  from  which  they  were  derived.  They 
wtre  hence  probably  imported  for  the  purpose  of  l^arter  by  the 
lN»riup;uese  in  the  fomi  of  ornaments,  or  of  the  armlets  7/?a/ii7i05, 
surli  as  have  been  long  used  in  that  region  as  cun-ency,  and  are 
rei)r('sented  on  some  of  the  figures  on  the  placiues. 

With  one  exception,  the  head  of  a  negress  in  bronze,  the 
castings  are  less  perfectly  modelled  than  those  a  trained 
sculptor  would  have  produced  by  the  ccrd  perdnta  process 
by  which  tlioy  have  been  cast.  I  hence  think  they  are  the 
\v<»ik  r»f  some  of  the  artisans  or  armourers,  who  always  formed 
J 'a  It  of  the  cn»\vs  of  Portuguese  ships  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
or  yA  nalivt-s  who  were  tautiht  bv  them. 

A  ^omewllat  ]niralk'l  exam[»le  to  the  introduction  of  Euro- 
\n'ia\  UK'tliods  of  working  in  metal  by  those  Portuguese  navi- 
uitnis  iu  the  (:(»untries  thev  visited  ami  traded  with,  is  si'en 
in  .Ia])au,  when*  the  sword-guards  of  the  sixteenth  century  often 
'ocar  KurojM'au  designs,  executed  by  European  methods. 

it  i<  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  ])resence  of  zinc 
1)V  ii'j  means  indicates  that  thev  are  of  recent  date,  as  brass, 
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i.e.,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  was  made  by  tlie  Romans 
before  our  era,  ami  verj'  largely  in  Euraj>e  generally  in  the 
tenth  century,  by  melting  copper  with  calamine  (a  uatnral 
zinc  carbonate). 

From  tlie  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  evidence  derived 
from  my  examination  of  tliese  castinfTH  in  the  laboratory, 
supports  the  opinions  of  the  authors  of  the  preceding  paper 
with  respect  to  their  age,  and  which  are  based  on  entirely 
(iiflcrent  data.  I  have  to  thank  my  friend  Professor  Koberts- 
Austen  for  kindly  permitting  me  to  make  these  analyses  in 
the  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Science. 

Mr.  li.  B.  N.  AValkek  wistied  to  draw  attention  to  a  paper 
recently  published  in  the  "  Hulletin  de  la  Society  de  GiJographie 
<le  Paris,"'  and  entitled  "Lea  Tentatives  des  Franciscans  au 
Moyen  Age  pour  p<;n^trer  dans  la  Haute  Etbiopie " ;  par 
F.  liomaiiet  du  Caillaud.  In  this  paper  was  a  reference  to  a 
.Spanish  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  ccntur\',  which  was  published  at 
Madrid  in  1877,  under  the  title  of  "  tibro  del  conosiiniento  de 
todos  lo3  reynos  y  rierras  y  SL'iTorios  qne  son  por  el  mundo"; 
being  the  recital  of  the  travels  of  a  Castiliaii  Franciscan  friar, 
who,  ill  the  fourteenth  century',  had  journeyed  throughout  the 
then  known  world,  not  only  in  Africa,  but  in  Asia  and  in 
Eui'i  ipe. 

jr.  du  Caillaud's  version  was  as  follows : — "  It  was  from  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  that  this  Castilian  reached  Christian  Ethiopia. 
He  first  arrived  in  the  jwigan  kingdom  of  Antenuan  V»y  a  branch 
of  a  river  which  he  calls  Eufntea,  hut  which  he  distinguishes 
from  the  Asian  Enphmtes.  This  African  VjU]jhrates  must  l>e 
the  Niger,"  ,  .  .  "The  pagan  kingdnm  of  Amenuan 
appears  to  lie  the  same  as  the  kingdmn  of  Renin,  which  in  the 
fifteentli  and  sixteenth  centuries  liud,  although  idolatrous,  say 
tlie  I'oituguese  histurians.  relations  of  homage  with  a  puissant 
Christian  prince,  hearing  the  name  or  tith'  of  (h/ijif,  and  who 
resided  at  thi'  di.stance  of  twenty  moons  from  IScnin,  in  going 
towards  the  1-jist." 

In  the  following  iiarn^jiiiph  Prester  John  was  mentioned. 

iJexcrij'lU'.i  ,•/  I'lnhs. 

I',.A]K  XVII. 
1'']/.  1 . ■ -1^UTi>)i(>nii  (loine  nut  eliootiiif:.  Uc  ircnn  a  roiuid  niFtul  )ii'lDi«t  with 
n  fralhiT  at  tb''  back  aail  u  bcwl  uith  TOiiilvked  (.■ollnr.  rUiii):  to  hia 
luniT  lip.  irp  Iiui  iin  a  thort  iilratnl  tilt  aiid  tlmrt  troiiwn.  Tli« 
fai'l  tlml  llii'  tut'x  are  not  n-iin'H'iitvil  \aA»  oni-  to  «ii|>piM('  tliat  he  i* 
niumil  111  \'v  wcririii);  biiuti'.  ]|i-  i>  uriiii-il  will)  a  iiint<.'hlui.-k  imd  ihuTt 
tu'.ml.  ;m<l  is  .i.v,.rii]>n>ii.'.l  liv  ii  .lof!  Hi-ariii^  n  .'ullor. 

'  !^|.i>ti;-iiio  .mc,  luiiio  nil,  2*  TriuiMln?,  l«lti,  p.  212, 
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Fip;.  2. —  Kuroptan  woiirinf*  round  Iielmet  without  feather,  and  ruflf  round  neck. 
His  jacket  is  ^in^h'-breastod  and  appears  to  have  points  across  the 
eliest ;  the  rest  of  liis  dress  resemWes  that  of  Fig.  1.  He  hohls  a 
mat rh lock  (r),  the  match  being  verj  distinct,  and  wears  a  sword  with  au 
elaborate  guanl. 

Fig.  3. — European  (?)  of  another  type  with  long  straight  hair,  but  clean-shaven  j 
lie  wears  a  round  helmet  and  a  ruff  round  his  neok.  The  rest  of  his 
costume  resembles  that  of  Fig.  2,  except  that  the  kilt  is  longer.  He 
is  armed  with  a  sword,  and  is  shouldering  a  matchlock. 

Fi^.  4. — Kurojx»an  (?)  with  long  hair,  conventionally  treated,  and  round  full 
beard.  He  wears  a  helmet  with  raised  bosses  and  two  feathers,  and  is 
ariju'vl  willi  a  sword,  and  what  appears  to  bo  a  pike.  He  has  no  ruflf 
ImiI  otherwise  is  clothed  like  Figs.  2  and  3.  In  the  left  hand  top 
('(irneris  a  small  bunt  of  a  similar  European,  holding  an  indeterminate 
(•''je<t.  Below,  at  the  left  hand  corner,  is  a  complete  figure  holding 
a  matchloek(?)  and  in  the  right-hand  comer  a  bust  of  a  Fluropean 
liohliu^  hib  hand  to  his  mouth.  The  swords  carried  by  the  figures  on 
tlicse  four  panels  are  all  diflPercnt,  and  some  seem  to  have  a  resemblanee 
to  ^Foorish  as  well  as  European  types.  Fig.  3  wears  his  sword  slung 
across  the  shoulder  like  the  natives  (de  Bry,  c.  55). 

Platk  XVIII. 

Fig.  1. — A  cod,  or  king  consideretl  as  god.  He'^rears  a  helmet-like  headdress, 
with  vertical  top,  recalling  a  Persian  form.  This  is  apparently 
covered  with  beaclwork  made  of  cylindrical  coral  beads.  To  the  front 
are  atrac.ied  three  larger  beads  or  possibly  some  sort  of  charm.  He 
wears  a  jacket  covered  with  similar  beadwork,  from  the  lower  border 
of  wliich  are  suspended  small  human  masks,  possibly  of  cast  metal. 
On  his  wrists  are  large  [carved  ivory]  armlets..  He  wears  the  usual 
*•  hcluku  "  or  lo)ig  loin-cloth,  with  guilloche  border  and  covered  with 
(IjumhI  ornament,  of  which  specimens  are  given  in  Plate  XXII.  He  has 
broad  anklets  probably  of  coral  beadwork,  which  were  a  sign  of  higher 
rank  than  necklaces.'  A  fish  resemblinna  catfish,  of  a  kind  constantly 
rcji'Mtetl  m  both  casts  and  carvings,  issues  from  each  of  his  sides, 
wliile  in  eacli  liand  he  swings  a  leopard  by  the  tail,  after  the  fashion 
re|»rc>ciited  in  Sassanian  carvings. 

Fi::.  2. — A  uTv'iip  of  tliree  persons  dressed  very  similarly  to  F'ig.  1.  The  central 
liiiurc  »>r  god  has  both  arms  supported  by  kneeling  attendants  who 
wear  tlio  collars--  and  anklets  which  te.-tify  to  their  high  rank. 
histeaii  of  leus,  his  body  terminates  in  two  iish  resembling  those  seen 
in  ¥\\i.  1,  giving  him  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  gnostic  figure 
AluMxa-s.  Koimd  his  neck  is  a  coral  necklace,  and  to  liis  girdle  are 
^u^]>elldcd  masks  in  the  form  of  crocodiles'  heads.  At  the  bottom  (»t' 
t]ic*^iaque  are  two  leopards  in  curious  }>erspective.  The  god  is  repre- 
-tiitcd  in  various  forms,  and  wilii  various  attributes.  Compare  Plate 
XXI. 

V'x'Z.  3. — Cimuji  of  three  flirnrcs,  the  central  person  seated  on  a  cylindrical  stool 
an. I  ^i'.>Mi.':L'  an  axclike  object  in  the  v\\i\\t  hand.  The  two  othe.* 
fiiiurcs  arc  kncrlin<j;.  All  are  dres?ed  as  hcinre,  hut  iIjc  central  figure 
}:a-  II vi'  iai'Lit  r  bead"*  (?)  on  tlie  I'ront  of  liis  headdress.  Above  are  two 
.-M'Ti  !.u-t"i  ui  lunii-haired  Europeans,  wi'arinii;  curioiH  helmets  or  hats 
ATI  tfatiu']--:  and  three  bosses.  One  lii.»hl-i  a  "  n.anilhi  "  in  iiis  right 
lian.i.  tlic  t't'icr  is  liolding  sonicliiin:;  to  liis  jnouMi. 

.  iif.  1. — (■i;-tv.i|i.  In  \\w  centre  a  kini;  or  chief  with  ehibomt'  heahln'ss  and 
i.i.\l;.'<'  <•:  c>iral  and  airate  bcidwi-rlv.  He  li. is  long  ar»nl<*tn.  and  t  he 
].;_:'!  i- 'ni!  :i\kut-!.  and  wtars  tin*  h'n;^  luin  <'l(it':i.  An  att.Milant  on 
«i-  '•;  -.  if  :.■•'.  i-  a  shiclil  over  \\'\<  liea.i  a>  a  nin*k  ot"  lionour."*     AU  tlirce 

'   liurti.n  in  "  Fra-cr'<  ^rn.azin-,"'  IS-;..'},  j).  2.S'<.  ^ 
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flgiirei  liaTf  (hr  tribal  iimrk^  of  the  Bini,  coauiting  of  t)irce  vi'rtical 
cifatricf  s  over  llie  eyebrow  und  long  jKiTaUcl  »c«rs  down  (he  boiiy.' 
Jtolwreu  the  two  attendant)  and  the  kinp  are  two  imoller  figures, 
j)ostiblv  bujj,  one  of  wlioiu  ajijieara  to  be  holding  a  drum  iii  his  liand. 

Pl«te  XIX. 
^.  1. — VerancUli  of  a  houso  nith  four  stBiidin|!  Sj;ura,  all  with  tlie  cicatricca 
over  the  evebrow*  and  down  the  front  of  ihe  body,  Sone  of  llie«c 
appear  to  re)>re«ent  verr  iniportant  persons,  for  thet-  have  neither  the 
broad  eural  collar,  nor  tlie  broad  anklets.  The  mode  of  dre»fing  the 
hair  differs  slightly,  tlie  two  inner  figures  not  having  the  long  plaits 
terminatini;  in  l'^^iw  of  elay]. 

The  same  ]Hiir  uarrv  the  eharaetcriatic  shield,  apparently  of  bamboo 
or  other  wattlework  faied  with  a  metal  plate.  Id  addition  to  neeklaccs 
they  wear  corgeli  of  tenpanle'  teeth  and  the  ''  beluku," 

The  nude  outer  figures  may  possibly  represent  the  king's  "cutlass 
boys,"  who,  acconlin>r  lo  Burton,-  apikvrcd  naked.  Tliey  hold  in  their 
hands  the  circular  fan  made  of  hide  which  is  iu  common  use  to  the 
we*t  of  tlic  lower  Xiger. 

The  roof  does  not  appear  to  be  corercd  with  palm-leaf  in  Ihe  usual 
atyle.  but  rather  suggests  the  use  of  tiles  or  !'hingles.  The  pillars  arc 
mnarkable  as  bein'  coioiwsed  either  of  carved  or  cast  figures  >uper- 
iniposod.  or  uf  wood  facial  with  metal  plaques. 

The  three  steps  in  the  centre  arc  in  aiTordanco  *i(h  a  slatcmenL  in 
de  lirr.'  On  the  uppermost  stand  two  cast-metal  leo]iards,  such  as 
luivu  been  brought  Lome  by  the  expedition,  and  what  appear  to  be  two 
neolithic  axe  lit«ds.  iJui'h  aie  heads  seeni  to  be  repn<senteil  on  ni'vetal 
of  the  cast  objects,  iindi-r  uircumstauccs  which  suggest  that  they  wcro 
lield  in  Tencration.  This  suji)K)sition  would  be  coiiRnned  by  a  similav 
I'eiieratiuii  for  stone  iiiiplcinenis  in  other  countries  after  the  intruliu'- 
tion  uf  metal,  but  more  cspreially  hy  a  case  in  point  from  tVriuiud>i 
Po.'  The  last  and  moat  important  thing  to  notice  Ja  the  wuke  Hieil 
head  doniiwards  un  the  roof,  to  which  allusion  ha«  already  hivn  mnih'  ^ 
g.  2. — A  noble,  riding  sitle-iiaddle,  after  the  fosliion  dcjuctnl  in  de  Dry'ii 
plate."  The  up|H'r  |»arl  of  bis  body  was  Imre,  a*  was  apparently  nsmil 
in  lime  of  jieacc;  and  he  wean  the  '*  beluku"  and  bronil  anklet-. 
R'lund  fiis  hiuw  arc  cural  h<-nds ;  and  a  fealher  projcetsfnnu  his  h<-ad. 
which  is  dn-':ied  in  one  uf  the  niorc  familiar  foshionii :  broad  bmivlel'i 
of  carvcil  ivorr  l?)  adorn  his  nrii4s,  Each  arm  is  stretched  out  ami 
fupporinl  bT  iiu  cllenchinl  walking  on  either  side,  anil  wearing-  onlv 
a  narrow  nci-khi.e.  hut  no  anklets.  Kar-h  of  these utti-ndHHU  liiis  aii 
on.ameiitid  band  "m  bauilotlii-rr"  nerois  the  right  :>liuiddcr.  with  a 
lon^  |H-nd:int  oowu  the  left  side,  eitdinu  in  a  sumll  bell.  Tluir  heads 
arepaMially  sluivcd.anddn-SMil  in  ridi.f.'8  with  plK-tiiils.  The  lunw. 
nhicli  is  smull  uud  asinine  in  npiniiranci',  is  h<d  1>r  annlher  ulteiidaut 
and  niiswers  both  to  iinrton's*ilc!i-Hpti<>Duf  the  Vuniha  ]H>ny  and  tit 

'  lie  Urv. /«-.., v..  I'art  Tl. , 

r  Ach«.-1  an  bU  uni-cl'iihr  an 


liap.  .'..->, ' 

■  .Vuch  s.'hnci<h'U  fir  in  ihn'm  1.<'>b  i. 

die  Wev 

ih     .     .     .    ilrey  cm-se  hn.ce  Sihiii 

d  halt.'i; 

djisjcllK-  fiir  cine  (jrosM-  Tng.ndl,  si> ) 
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in  1B8S  A.D.,  wJicre  tlic  following  eenli'ncc  occun  ; — "Ilieir  money  ii 
pretie  vhitc  theU,  for  goldi<  and  lilter  n-u  ww  none."' 

If  points  like  lliesc  rould  br  definitely  lertlnl  ve  slioiild  b«  in 
jiotfCssion  of  roluttblc  uvidi'tiw  willi  repiri  to  tlii-  dnte  of  till-  plaque* 
in  general,  on  >u  many  of  vrhieli  manilla»  and  I'owrte;  oceur,  llie  lotter 
nlivnvi  in  the  form  of  ornament.  It  iiiaj-  be  iilldul  that  the  frequent 
npprarance  of  manilluiin  the  lionils  of  the  lonf;-hiiin'd  foreigners  irould 
Fugcest  tlieir  introduction  From  the  imtt  of  the  n-urU  from  which  thoM 
foreigners  nime. 

Tlie  central  figure  has  a  helmet  with  ho!se«,  but  no  peak ;  it  is 
furnialied  vrilh  a  large  looped  ehiii-strap.  On  his  U'ca  pre  narrow 
uiiklcts,  and  in  his  right  hand  i>  a  stuff  lerniinatiii|:  at  the  upper  end 
in  a  crocodile's  hpad  with  a  flsli  between  the  jaws — a  iiiolif  wliieh  we 
meet  with  on  other  object*.  Po^isibly  tliis  alaff  is  a  "king's  «tirk" 
currii'd  as  a  badge  of  uutboritT  as  i*  Ibe  usage  in  other  parts  of  West 
Atrit-a. 

Pl,.MT    SX. 

Fig.  I. — A  warrior,  with  ciiriou«  uiitre-shapi'd  headdrrsf,  with  a  curl  of  hair 
protruding  b^-  the  li'ft  ear.  He  al^o  wears  a  lioriioalal  bimd  acrosa 
the  L'lie.'t  with  pendants  and  bell.  In  liis  right  hand  aru  barbed 
E])t'ars,  iu  his  left  a  shield  with  n  curved  object  wliich  uxaj  rejircsent 
siinie  form  of  club. 

It  aiiould  be  n»ted  Hint  the  rhaseit  bui'kuround  of  this  plaque  shows 
n  Taiiiition  oil  the  unuiil  quatrefoil  design. 

Fig.  2. — The  centnU  Hgure  is  iifrc  attired  in  what  uppcura  to  be  a  feather  dr»*, 
on  the  front  of  which,  ns  also  on  llie  nnu^,  c>i:ikes  niuj  be  seen, 
inTariabl;r  with  Ibo  head  doniiwai^j.  WiiriicTcr  tlie  fi'atiicr  drewei 
occur  these  make*  uro  found,  either  liiigW,  or  intertwined  like  the 
snakes  of  a  cadocriu.  Xliis  would  i<itit-.n>i-t  that  the  ligures  ireaniic 
such  dre*se«heM»oine)iartii'ulurvilicf;  iHi^:>ili]_vtbpvnre"FeliMerM 
or  ''  Fctisiimen."  The  lieiiililn»««ilh  it>  long  lieudiinta  it  rciuiirkahle, 
u»  aUo  are  tbe  broad  cliaiiihke  iinklets,  which  iln  nut  appear  to  \ic 
coral.  The  broad  knifo  wii  li  hup  at  tlic  butt  tiri'ins  Iu  have  had  sonie 
ceremonial  rignifiiiii.ec.    ( Iturli'i", "  rmscr,"  281.) 

The  spears,  one  of  whii-li  is  liuld  lir  two  pera>ii^.tir<<uf  a  tv|ie  alreadj- 
illustrated.  liie  cotluiiie  of  th<'  other  lii'im-s  pr<-!-i-iiis  few  fraiurf) 
which  liare  not  been  nlreuil.T  iK'ted.  'I'Iji'v  w<-.ir  lc<>jiiinl  skins  ami 
bandi  acmu  tlieir  thists  with  bi'lU  ili'|H-]idini;  Inmi  liiein,  while  on 
their  tieckluce*  aud  lirnddri'^tes  cimrii's  iii:iv  lie  rt'iniirkcil.  One  of  the 
(mailer  figures  liulils  a  pair  of  "g-mL:'i;i>ni.'--"  chuiui'il  ti'gcther  at  the 

Kig  3.— This  llgureis  rcmarkul.l.-  i..r  tii,>  eurinn*  hump,,!  Liva-t  and  for  th.- 
long  \<jirv  gariiinil.    'riic  hiiiiip  rei'iir^i  nn  ■fViTnl  ]il:ii[iie<  S'lim'timea 

e  iii:iiti>rniaiii>n  of  a  wi>l[-kii'>An  aud  dustineliTir 


The  hair  ail] iiiira  to  be  made  r.iiwill 

iaH.lge.r.<.':dliui:lhe  Hawaiian  ii.'hn.' 
inraiH'd  L-ro.vHt inl  i.1i]ci'l  111.' in.':iu 

mlrrtlie cri-f.i-nt  in  the  l.fl  h:.'..l  1.4 
i;nhM.f  a  straight -luiirra  ;..r.{i;ii>n-. 

1  .-..nl  b.-a.i.'  ii..d  I.I  U.  i\K»tei 
■I.  InKiehiMiiierof  lliepl-iiiue 
inuni  »hi.'!iii  is  liard  to  deler- 
,.rubj..,l-  l„.,id.-,  the  pIa.|U«. 
>  iMTOiT  is  a  »l  aniline  ur  waikinii 
h..Mini;  a  .1i,-k  Ir)  iu  Ki>  Hgl.i 

he  man  on  Hie  left  in  iMo  :!r.<ii]i  is 

wiwii.-  a  .-r. M    hi>  breasl. 

nlc«.  we  arc  iliipO>ed  In  awfl   ibi 
r'?i'  niflin^is.     Fi-r  i(  nvni'  ]inib;|b!i' 

!■  rliiry  a'i>ut  *':;iiih\  we  :nii»l 
.i-t  u  ''I-'  111  iiHrrii|.1:iis  lo  diile 
tlial  111.-  i.lca.if  iicirii^  a  cnira 

'   ■■lli.klnM."v..l.  ii.l^.rl  [l,,..  127 

.     L^nJun,  I.V.i;). 

Jo»ntal  o/IAt  JntXrepotegieal  Intlilult,  Tot.  ZTTTT,  Plait  XT. 
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point,  a  and  •'  arc  fouad  on  tlie  baw  of  a  biMs  pedestal :  h  occun  on  a  taih  : 
cf  ii>  fmjueatlv  chturd  on  the  ^rmenti  of  the  Bgaret  on  the  pUqaes.  It  fcemi 
to  bi>  mpant  for  an  arm ;  but  the  fingcn  often  dUapp««r  letTing  it  atmost 
CTCfreDt  ihapp. 

The  hand  in  h  and  r  is  ela>]>ed  upon  tome  small  object,  and  the  ^neral 
appearance  of  r  auggeits  Hint  of  the  little  atnnleti  used  in  South  Europe 
URsin^t  the  ctH  eye  and  carried  by  the  Spaniard*  to  South  America.  The 
triuni^ar  objpt't  in  the  centre  of  tlii«  row  might  conceiTahly  bear  aome  reUlioo 
to  the  elephant's  head  nboTC;  hut  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  for  which  there 
is  no  sntijfactofy  evidence. 

In  the  lowest  row  are  four  different  Terdont  of  a  leopard's  head. 

Plate  XXII. 

Detaih  of  C&aieJ  Ornameul. 

This  piste  presents  Tariou*  details  of  the  onunients  found  ehawd  upon  the 
filiMjucs  or  eiocuted  in  rrpouM  work  on  brass  phites.  Alsnj  of  these  seem  to 
illustrate  a  continuous  process  of  degnidation  or  conTcntianalisation.  This 
may  be  more  especially  remarked  in  the  upper  roirt.  The  human  head  witli 
long  hair,  together  with  a  detached  arm  (see  cut  d)  ia  nearly  alvajs  found 
enjraTed  on"lfie  brlutat  or  loin-cloths.  Tbe  cooTenlional  ireatmeiit  of  the 
leopard's  ekin  may  be  noticed  to  the  right  of  the  third  row  from  the  bottom  j 
and  in  the  bottom  row  to  the  left  of  the  central  head  is  a  leopard's  ear  with  its 
curious  leaf-like  treatnu'nt,  while  on  the  right  ip  one  of  his  "  whiskers." 

A  natite  head,  tike  one  of  those  in  the  second  row  from  the  bottom,  is  usuallr 
found  on  the  Uliiiiit  in  addition  to  a  head  of  the  long-haired  type. 

Of  tlie  various  designs  represented  in  the  border,  the  most  interesting  are 
those  on  the  left  hand  side.  In  the  centml  section  the  artificer  has  left  traces 
of  his  method  uf  work,  Ihe  transverse  lines  running  across  the  tops  of  (he 
"|ieiuU"  haviiig  been  first  incissd,  and  two  triangles  being  lubseqiicntly  drawn 
upon  them  and  iilled  in  by  piLneliin)r.  It  may  be  added  lliat  tlie  sequence  of 
many  of  the  dituils  within  the  ph^c  is  of  course  very  for  from  beiug  complete  or 
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A  QaiNART  System  of  Notation  tmjfi&y^  i%  Lughit  m  t\t 
Wooden  Tallies  Urmed  Sh5-Chu-Ma.  By  Profeeaor 
lUsiL  Hall  Chamberlain. 

[with  PL1TB8  XXnZ-ZXZT.] 

L 

A  BRIEF  mention  of  these  wooden  tallies,  together  with  the 
representation  of  a  single  specimen,  will  he  found  in  the 
''  Geogniphical  Journal,''  for  Jane,  1895.  But  as  the  mtem  of 
counting  employed  in  them  has  never  yet  hem  analyadd  or 
described  in  any  language — ^not  even  in  native  Lnchnan  itself, 
or  in  Japanese — I  venture  to  revert  to  the  sulgect,  and  to 
submit  to  your  consideration  fEKHsinules  of  six  speeinienB  nre- 
served  in  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  the  Sdenoe  College 
of  the  Imperial  Univeisity  of  Japan,  the  fao-oiiniles  having  been 
executed  by  kind  permission  of  the  Oozatar,  Profeflsor  Traboi 
Sbogoro.  The  larger  figures  are  alone  original,  the  smaller  ones 
being  a  Japanese  (Chinese)  interprrtation  added  siterwazds. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  tailies  vaiy  from  111  inches  to 
2|  feet  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  from  1  to  1}  inoo,  and  that 
some  are  thin  and  flat,  presenting  only  two  surfaces  for  inscrip* 
tion,  while  others  admit  of  the  four  sides  being  written  on.  KSL 
are  quite  rude  in  workmanship.  Till  recently,  such  tallies  were 
much  euiployed  in  the  rural  mstricts  of  Luchu,  more  especially 
iis  records  of  matters  referring  to  the  assessment  of  taxes  both 
in  money  and  kind,  each  item  being  inscribed  on  the  telly  with 
charcoal,  or  any  other  convenient  material  that  came  to  hand. 
The  custom  may  be  traced  to  a  hearsay  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  written  character  among  the  Luchuan  peasantry,  who, 
not  ])ossessing  sufficient  learning  to  employ  this  character  itself, 
and  not  being  encouraged  by  their  rulers  to  acquire  the  elements 
of  an  education  deemed  unsuitable  to  their  lowly  station, 
developed  a  make-shift  of  their  own.  One  result  of  this  origin 
has  been  to  keep  the  iS^-cAil-7/ta  out  of  sight;  for  the  learned 
despised  such  an  imperfect  system  of  records,  and  the  villagers 
themselves  felt  more  or  less  ashamed  of  perforce  resorting  to  it. 
At  the  present  day,  when  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad  in  Luchu, 
as  elsewhere,  scarcely  any  native  can  be  brought  to  speak  of 
the  subject,  or  to  exhibit  any  specimens  he  may  possess  for 
fear  of  being  laughed  at  as  behind  the  age. 


•■»o 
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II.  The  Money  Count  (PI.  XXIII,  A.  1,  ^5; 
II  1.     PL  XXIV,  D.  4,  and  F). 

The  symbols  inscribed  on  the  ShO-chu-ma  tallies  fall  into  two 
widely  divei^ent  categories,  viz.,  numerals,  and  siffus  for  people's- 
names.  We  will  treai  first  of  the  numerals,  which  are  aiTanged 
<ai  a  (quinary  basis,  and  are  differentiated  according  to  the 
material  that  has  to  be  countiHl.  Ilice,  firewood,  and  money 
are  the  three  materials  that  occur.  Anciently  Luchu  had  no 
coinage,  and  all  tribute  was  in  kind ;  but  from  the  middle  ages 
Chinese  coins  began  to  filter  in,  and  after  the  Japanese  conquest 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  Japanese  copper  cash  ol>tained  a 
limited  circulation  in  the  archipelago,  or,  at  least  in  the  chief 
:  island — historic  facts   that  have  recorded   themselves   in  the 

;  symbol  ^)  for  "  money,"  a  repi'esentatiim  of  the  Chinese  and 

!  .Japanese  bronze  or  o.^pper  cash   with  a   square   hole   in   the 

!  middle  for  stringing.     A  thousand  cash  {mv.iifj^)  make  one  string 

\  ikt>'a)ifj-)y  and  the  sums  that  present  themselves  for  counting 

assume,  such  forms  as  9  lurang,  50  mitnf/y  32  licaiif/,  950  muw/, 
'2  Lintiifj,  300  niv.wiy  etc.,  50  muiirj  being  the  lowest  value  thai 
occurs.  The  table  on  p.  385  shows  the  numeral  signs  employed 
in  the  Monev  Count. 

Putting  aside  the  lines  «>i»    "■    — ,  for  1,  2,  anil  3,  as 

the  common  pro])erty  of  all  nations,  the  only  numeral  here 
apparently  borrowed  from  the  Chinese  is  -i«,  the  symbol  for 

10.  The  system  followed  up  to  4  inclusive  consists  in  having 
(lots  for  one  column,  horizontal  lines  for  another,  horizontnl 
and  vertical  lines  combined  for  another,  and  a  circle  as  tlu: 
touudation  form  of  another.  With  5,  in  each  case,  we  encounter 
51  totally  new  form,  which  serves  as  the  basis  for  G,  7,  8,  and  9. 
Some  of  tile  forms  of  5  have  probably  buen  obtained  by  halving 

I  .  the  figure  for  10.      Compare,  for  instance,  -t-  with  "H 


L,  and   T  (fi.'un«l  in  tlu"  comimund  L—  or  J_,  si^iulVin-'  7\ 

That  liahini:  is  r»-<»rlrd  to  in  other  ca<es  appears  fnan  lallv  F 
PI.  XXn'),  to  ].f  diseussed  later  on. 

'  Writti'ii    witli    tl:o     C'liimvo    charactor    ^^T  i  pnMvoisiiLVil    w?i#w     by   the 
"  Written  with  the  C'liinose  charaetor  ^,  p/onouiuvil  kwnn  by  tlie  Jajmnesc. 


(;/"  Nntntioii-  emjyloi/cd  in  Lv.cliv. 


385 
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The  alKive  taUe  has  I)een  deJucetl  from  au  exaniinatioit  of 
tiiUy  A  (PI.  XXIII),  which  comes  from  the  distiict  of  Kushi  in 
XorthiTii  Liichu,  some  45  miles  from  Xafa.  The  other  tallies 
j>  and  D,  from  Cliinm  iu  Central  Luchu,  about  30  miles  from  Xafa, 
present  local  variations  affecting  the  fonn  though  not  the  system. 

Tims,  we  find  in  these  latter,  the  sign  tor  60  cash  rounded,  /^ 
(instead  of  *^),  More  divei'genl  still  is  V^^  for  T  in  the  100 
column  of  wen*?,  with  \^,  V^,  etc.,  instead  of  Tl,  TH,  etc. 
A^'ain,  the  nnit  column  of  kwcHd  has  vertical  instead  of  hori- 
zontal lines;  for  instance  1  is  |,  2  is  ||,  etc.,  up  to  4  inclu- 
sive, while  5  is  T  (but  also  I  ),  (i  is  *P,  etc  In  the  10 
cdhnnn  of  hraii^j  we  find  5  reprosentt'd  by  \ff  and  ^^,  and 
lOn  hi'Xiii;/  is  written   \/  instead   uf  ^J.      Such   nuniei'0U3 

diideetical  variations,  if  one  may  so  phraso  it,  within  a  distance 
•  if  less  than  20  miles,  show  the  isolatiiin  in  which  each  village 
lived  ijut  its  life. 

Hefore  leaving  tlie  Money  Count,  it  will  l>e  advantaj;eou8  to 
present  some  cunci'cte  instances  of  this  metlioil  of  recording 
niiniliere,  as  the  combination.'^  are  not.  alwav-s  clear  at  first  siijlit, 
(■^[■ecialJy  in  the  ten  and  unit  <'i)lunins  uf  the  liratiy: — 

i^  means  27  li'-a-i'i,  IDO  I'luiif/.     Analysis:  31  is  20.  the 

^       addeil  lioriKontal  line  ^  brink's  it  up  to  25,  and  the 

twd  lines  Ijclow  make  27  li'-iiif/.    The  dot  is   100 

v/     means  ft-'!  li-aity,  JO  nii'ii'/.     -Analysis:  ^  is  50,  tii 
^'^      whidi   ad.l  -|-  meaniii-  10.  thus   niakin;,'   GO,  and 

^S.  3,  ninkinj;  G:!  I.tr",!;/.     The  ."lO  miutf/  is  n-guhirly 

lepre.si'nteil  by  ^. 


•  •  • 


of  Xotalioii  employed  in  LiicMt,  387 

±Z  means  25  kicantj,  300   'niuiuj.    Analysis:  ||tt^^»  ^^ 

^vhicll  add  a  lower  horizontal  line  joined  on  by  a 
li<^ature  to  the  upper  part  of  the  complex  figure,  and 
25  is  obtained.  That  the  lowest  line  is  not  actually 
horizontal,  but  dashed  up  towards  the  right,  imitates 
a  common  feature  of  Chinese  caligraphy.  The  three 
dots  regularly  represent  each  100  mung,  hence  300 
many  altogether. 

/T\        means  352  kioang,  250  viung,  each  of  the  elements  300, 
\^  50,  2,  200,  and  50  being  distinctly  written,  as  will 

ZZ*  ^      be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table. 

means  36  kwang,  550   mung.     Analysis :    ^E  is   30, 


'^ 


—I  ^       which  prolong  to  ^t  to  make  35,  and  add  •■• 
below,  making  36.     "1  is  the  regular  symbol  for 

500  mwu/,  and  ^  for  50  muiig,  the   distinction 

between  the  two  l^eing  emphasised  by  the  difference 
of  size. 

means   73   hmny,   300  mung.     Analysis :    ^^  is  50 

•      kwangy  T  20   kwang  more,  making   70,  and    ^^ 

3  more,  making  73  in  all.     The  three  dots  are  300 

mung. 

means   32   kvmngy   950  mung.      Analysis:  ^P  is  30 

•Tl  hcang,  to  which  add  ZZ,  making  32.  |  is  500 
mung,  and  each  dot  inside  it  is  100  more,  making 
900  mung,  wliile  ^,  as  usual,  is  50  mung, 

TliL'.se  instances  should  render  the  system  tolerably  clear. 
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III.  The  Fxtewood  Coust  (PI.  XXIII,  B.  2 ; 
PI.  XXIY,  D.  1). 
Tliis  count  has  four  columns,  viz.,  units,  tens,  hundreds,  ami 

tliousauds  (of  bundles) : — 


T1ioumn(1«.      i      Hunilreds. 


I 


Q     I  ±.± 
0     i     ^ 


8 

hi 

* 

^ 

« 

S 

S 

;    m    , 

Tlii-i  Cimnt,  closely  siniilai-  to  tlitj  Money  Count,  mIiow.s  us  tin- 
li-^mv  (T),  l.OOU,  forniLHi  from  Q,  100,  ly  tlio  inst'rtion  of  a 

d'll,  juiil  such   intt' resting  ci mibinations  as  rfk.  000  Wudlos; 


■.  »0  bmi(llc-s ;  ^  .  T,'  l.iiinlk's  ;  ^,  31  Ti  IjuiidW,  i.".u. 


vf  Xutatioii  cnvphycd  in  Liichu.  389 


IV.  The  Rice  Count  (PL  XXIII,  B.  3 
and  C ;  and  PL  XXIV,  U  2). 


Promising  tliat- 


1  to        contains 
i  .sho 

1  sJud'u 


a 


10  slid      \ 

10  no         {    c       ' 

\OsJtakK  r^g"^" 

10  fifil        J 


"  -^  L  r^f  grain  measure.^ 


^Va  here  again  find  the  number  5  playing  the  leading  part. 
lU^ginning  with  the  lowest  denomination,  the  analysis  of  this 
Count  is  as  fullows: — 

5  scti  is  written  ^^. 
5  shahc  is  written  ^^. 

j^iiKiller  values  of  either  being  represented  by  dots  below,  for 


instance,  7  shaJcu,  5  Sdi,  written  y^. 

5  (JO  is  written    |,  smaller  values  of  this  row  also  being 

nprcseuted  by  dots,  thus   |   for  G  [/u.     It  thus  comes  naturally 

to  })iiss  that  the  important  value  1  sho  is  denoted  by  means  of 
I  wo  vortical  lines,  thus  |j,  appended  dots  serving  as  before; 

vx|)rc>s  any  smaller  values,  thus : — 

is  1  -'ihOy  1  fjd, 

„  1  .s7/o,  5  fjo, 
„  2  nAo,  2  fju^  t'tc. 


•  • 


III   act'Mrilancr  with  the   essentially   (juiuarv  nature  of  the 
y^toiii,  tlicr«."  exists  a  special  figure  for  the  value  of  5  times  5 


*'    Wv'w.'Z^  umertain  of  the  Luchuan  pronunciation  of  tlicse  names  of  measiiros, 

T  h:r.t>  i'Mip!.)\L"l  \\\o  JapiiMfse.     In  Jai)an,  1  lo  contains  a  little  less  than  one- 

:i;:ir!er  i  i    an    Inn  oriiil    husliel.      Of  the  contents  of   the  Luchuan   to   I   am 

i_!.  .:M!.t;  but  wo  may  <utely  predict  that  it  was  a  varying  quantity,  differing; 

from  village  to  Nilia^^e. 
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ijd,  viz. :  ^,  which  thus  represents  25  gu,  in  other  words  2J  sho. 
Its  coiiipountla  proceed  quite  regularly,  for  instance — 

I  '    literally  2^  ^6  +  5  gCi  =  3  sAw. 

.X  literally  2J  sA"  +  (4  x  5  jy)  =  4i  sAa 

The  next  sign  to  notice  is  ^,  i-epreaeuting  5  s}io.  Tlie  figmu 
T"!"  niny  ser\'e  as  an  example  of  n  compound.     It  is  literally 

5  ^(11  +  (2x5  gS)  =  G  .«/«"!. 

The  next  higher  sign,  proceetling  always  according  to  the 
qiiinniy  method,  is  ^Q  or  "t.  formed  by  compounding  and 
compressing  -i-  (5  s/mI)  find  ^  (2i  s/k").     It  thus  signitics  7i 

sAi^.     Thf  figure   Jt  occuis  as   a   itgular   oompoHnJ   of   lliis 

hist  t"  ;ij;nify  8  s/iu. 

One  ^',  being  equivak-nt  to  twice  ;"  sh'/m  represonted  l>y  ^ 
a  coutractiou  of  -t  doubled,  und  on  the  same  principle  H  to 
(=  15  4a-)  is  written  ^,  that  is  -f-  tivlilud.  One  ^..  21 
■■j/i"  is  denoted  by  the  sign  T^,  currcf ponding  regularly  to  -f- 

which  signifies  7^  s/i'",  as  stated  abuvc.     .^  signifying  1  /(•  5i 

k/'",  and  t^  signifying  1  /o  3  »7((',  niiiy  serve  as  examples  <if 

1  oniptiuml  fiirms. 

All  aii\ili;iry  feature  of  tin-  system  li.llow.-d  in  the  Itice 
I  '(fUiit  is  lln'  liorizcmtal  line  sunietinie.-  emplnyi'd  to  Separate  one 

decimal  value  fnun  annlhcr,  as  : — 

T  LM  .-A.",  .'.  4..d,-,  where  the  upp^r  svuib,d  "T  repii-senls 
2.',  -/..-,  tJiu  luwer  »^  :•  s,v..-:.'. 


of  liotal Lo)i  unjtloi/cd  in  Luchv.  o91 


signifying  1  shv^  \\  fjo,  2  shaku,  5  scii. 


Jll,  signifying  1  sho,  2 //J,  7  sliahi.    The  object  in  employing 


•  • 


tills  line  not  as  u  division  between  two  items,  but  at  the  end  of 
all,  recalls  our  European  practice  in  proof-reading,  where  each 
lorrcctinn  as  made,  is  followed  by  a  stroke,  whether  any  other 
correction  immediately  follow  or  not. 

We  may  safely  conclude  the  Japanese  interpretation  to  be 
err(»ne<)us  in  two  cases  which  frequently  contradict  the  rules 


(KMluced  from  a  careful  study  of  all  the  rest.     Thus  ||il  nni!=it 

Ix'   2  s//o,  :;  go,  not  2  sho  2  go,  as   given   in   the   Japanese 
marginal  annotation  ;  and  ||||  must  be  2  sho,  not  2  sho,  2 //J,  as 


in  ditto.  Such  mistakes  might  easily  be  committed  by  neglect- 
ing c>r  miscounting  the  small  dots.  All  persons  who  have 
(oirecU'd  proof-sheets  know  how  much  more  frequently  errors 
are  made  in  ligures  than  in  ordinary  writing.  Moreover,  the 
'Iai>anese  text  has  other  undoubted  errors,  errors  in  Luchuan 
l)roper  names,  as  Ma  gar  i  for  Agai  (the  Luchuan  for  "  East") 
in  uKjre  than  one  i)lace,  and  others. 

V.  Miscellaneous. 

Tally  C  (PI.  XXIII),  to  which  no  village  name  is  appended, 
«iitlrr.s  from  the  others  of  the  Kice  Count,  resembling  ratlier  the 
Money  Cuunt  in  form.  Instead  of  a  variety  of  entries,  one  side 
rniniu'raie>i  the  units  of  each  value — is,  in  fact,  a  table  of 
letLirneu — the  other  represents  one  concrete  sum.  The  units 
ill  each  row  nf  ligures  are: — 


@  luO  hijr,  (liags)  of  rice. 

o  ^^ .. 

O    1 


•>■»  >»        >> 


M         11 


-|-       1  to  (yV  l)aL;)  of  rice. 

—       1  sho  (-f.V-  ba-)    ,.     ., 
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Tlie  special  sum  inscribed  on  tlie  other  siju  by  aid  of  tliese 

valueH  is: — 


© 


-  t 

0    Tl 

5       /I 


igiiifying  84  bags.  2  to,  7  ■■!/'",  G  gCi,  S  sitali',  5 
sni.  Observe  the  manner  in  which  ^^,  100,  is 
lialved  in  the  topmost  ligiiie  to  represent  50. 
to  which  0,  :;0  (0  si-nifyiug  10),  is  added 

to  mako  SO.  N'l.'titf,  too,  the  use  of  ^  to 
signify  two  diflerent  vahies,  viz.  5  'Jialit  (ptiil 
of  tlie  complex  number  ^ ,  8  s/(«/.i;)  and  also 
5  S'ii,  tlie  next  lower  place  of  ilecimab. 


J 


Tally  K  (PI.  XXIV),  similarly  witliont  indication  of  ori};in,  bnt 
probably  from  the  same  locality  as  Tally  C,  closely  ii-senililes 
the  lattft.  U  belongs  to  the  AIun.>y  Count  .series.  Tlie 
.■itandai-ds  of  value  in?criljed  on  one  side  are : — 


(©)  10,000  /,'«„»/, 

0  1,000     „ 
O      1"0      „ 

+         10       „ 

•        100  M.'.iy 

yf      .-0    .. 


of  Notation  ejnjjlof/ed  iii  Luchu, 
and  the  particular  sum  inscribed  on  the  other  side  is  : — 


v^ 
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0 
¥ 


y 


i.e.,  8,78G  kwaiuj,  750  mim/j.     Observe  the  halving  of 
,  10,000,  to  represent  5,000,  and  of  0,  100, 


I- 


to  [represent  50.  The  other  numbers  will  be 
ejisily  read  by  comparing  the  analysis  given  under 
the  Money  Comit. 


A 


Tally E  (PI.  XXIV), is  difficult  of  interpretation,because  lacking 
all  indication  of  the  material  meant  to  be  counted.  But  the  system 
is  the  same  as  that  employed,  with  variations,  in  the  examples 
aheady  cited.  Though  no  Japanese  key  has  been  added  to  it,  the 
]K'asant  writer  has  himself  been  at  the  pains  to  repeat  most  of  his 
limuvs  in  rude  Chhiese  as  well  as  in  native  form,  thus  supplying 

a  partial  key.     We  thus  learn,  for  instance,  that  'J)  is  7,  f^  9 

(consGCiuently  5  must  be  C^)y  for  some  kind  of  unit,  while  ^^ 
O 


is   7,  and   "^p  9  for  some  other  kind  of  unit.     Four  appears 


varidusly,  as  JH  }■,  f*^  (perhaps  miswritten),  and  ^B.  Some- 
times the  peasant  writer  forLrets  his  Chinese  or  misapprehends 
it,,  and  exi»lains  one  of  his  rustic  tigures  by  another.     Thus  in 

ciu/  i>lace   ^f-  is  given  as  G  (Chinese  ;^) ;  in  another  it  is  ex- 


]tlainf(l  l>y  the  rustic  symbol    |||,  (I  being  sometimes  thus  re- 

)>ie>eiue(l,  as  shown  above.  European  readers  examining  the 
liU'-siiiiiles  must  not  be  led  l»v  a  va*jfue  resemljlance  in  certain 
eases  t<.)  credit  the  peasant  writer  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Arabic 
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nuuierals.  His  sign  |2  does  not  mean  12 ;  it  is  simply  a 
carelessly  formed  |jg,  the  Chinese  for  4. 

YI.  AiiBiTBAHY  Symhols  (PL  XXIII,  A.  2  and  4; 
B.  2.  PI.  XXIV,  D.  1). 
In  addition  to  the  numerals  there  appear  on  some  of  the 
tallies,  other  signs  written  below  the  numeral  in  each  com- 
partment, and  explained  in  the  Japanese  annotation  by  the 
name  of  some  house  or  householder.  We  may  conclude  the 
tigure  to  indicate  his  quantum  of  assessment.  It  has  been 
found  impossible  to  reduce  the  signs  to  any  system,  either 
phonetic  or  idei^rapbie.  They  are  evidently  arbitrary  symbols 
or  badges,  adopted  lor  distinction's  sake  by  \'illagers  ignorant  ot 
the  art  of  writing,  thus' 

1      ^  represents  the  name  Me-mi-ya. 
Naka-michi. 
Shiu-zatu-gwa. 
Shin-zatu. 
Shin-yii. 
To- ma. 

ilatsu-jo-gwa. 
iVgari-jG-gwii. 
SII-jO. 
Mi-tera-y;1. 
ilura-Yuslii. 
Jiu-den-nr-jiwu  (?) 
Xaka-uiutu-gwa,  etc.,  etc. 

tlic  Ja|KinNi'  aunotution,  which  i> 


2 

'fl 

^' 

m 

4 

* 

•  V 

0 

/R 

7 

A 

« 

n 

1) 

^ 

10 

^ 

11 

Tl 

12 

5 

]:! 

1 

■■  1  r.>-*tH-U  " 
fiou  incorrect. 

l*i^^ ' 


i/io   = 


^ 

^ 


* 

^ 


4^ 


n 
••  • 


r 


^ 


■J 


i\ 
i 


■%• 


Meeting  p/  Nbvemlier  23rrf,  1897. 

All  that  can  be  said  in  elucidation  is  that  certain  vagae 
analogies  tend  to  make  theniBelves  felt.  Compare,  for  iustaiice, 
Nos.  3  aud  4  alwve.  The  word  gwa,  "  little,"  "  lesser,"  seems  to 
be  often  repreaented  by  a  horizontal  stroke;  but  this  ia  not  tlio 
necessary  and  ejccliisive  meaning  of  that  stroke  (see,  for 
instance,  No.  5).  No,  these  symbols  are  purely  arbitrary  in 
essence,  though,  when  neighbourinfj  Louseholtlera  happened  to 
have  similar  names,  they  naturally  followed  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  indicated  these  siniilur  names  by  uimilar  signs  ; 

•  thus,  y^  already  existing  as  the  sign  for  Shin-zatu,  the  earliest 

way  of  representing  Shin-zatu-gwa   (literally,  "Shin-zatu   the 

lesser")  waa  to  add  a  stroke  and  write  y^. 

The  symbol  ^^  is  a  Chinese  character  (meaning  "  rice  ").  aa 

are  a  few  others,  for  instance  Ju ,    Jl^    ^  ;  but  they  are 

employed  without  the  slightest  reference  to  their  original  signi- 
fication, or  even  to  their  sound,  whether  in  Luchuon,  Chinese, 
or  Japanese.  They  seem  merely  to  have  been  used  because 
their  shapes  were  familiar  to  the  eye.  These  symbols  tliua 
differ  radically  from  the  system  in  vt^e  on  the  Luchuan  isU't 
of  Youakuni,  which  is  pictorial  and  ideographic  bo  tar  as  it 
goes.*  They  also  stand  behind  the  so-called  Ya-jirutki  of 
Ja)jan,*  wliich  latter,  though  partly  arbitrary,  run  in  certain 
well-defined  grooves  more  or  less  pictorial  and  idec^iraphic  in- 
their  nature,  and  testify  to  a  greater  expenditure  of  thought. 


NoTBUBEB  23bd,  1897. 

E.  W.  Bkabrook,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  ^linutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  signed. 

^Ir.  J.  Staklev  Gabdinkr  then  read  his  paper  on  "The 
Xi<tivcs  of  Kotuma,"  and  a  discussion  was  taken  part  in  by  the 
I'liEsiDEXT,  Mr.  S.  H.  EA.Y,  Mr.  G.  L.  Gomue,  and  Dr.  Gabson, 
after  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Gabdineb  for 
his  paper,  and  for  the  collection  of  objects  from  Botnma  which 
he  cxliibited. 

'  See  tlie  "  Qcographicsl  JoamaT"  for  June,  18IIS,  p.  58?. 

'  See  "  Xransactioni  o!  the  Aiiatio  9oci>^  of  impaa,"  toL  zt,  p.  50. 
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The  Xatites  of  EoTUMA.  By  J.  Stanley  Gardixee,  B.A., 
("runville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  (Communicated 
by  Professor  Alexander  Macaltster,  M.A.,  F.RS.) 

IXTRODUCTIOX. 

[with   plate  XXV.] 

1 

After  the  return  of  the  "  Coral   Boring  Expedition "  .  from  \ 

Funafuti  to  Fiji,  I  went  in  H.M.S.  "  Penguin, '  by  kind  per-  [ 

mission  of  Captain  Field,  to  Iiotuma,  an  island  about  280  miles 
nortli  by  east  of  Yiti  Levu,  Fiji.    Here  I  spent  three  and  a  half  ; 

months,  studying  the  fauna  of  the  island  and  of  the  waters  ', 

adjacent  to  it.  For  some  weeks  I  was  incapacitated  from  active 
work  in  this  direction,  and  spent  the  time  in  collecting  the 
materials,  incorporated  in  tliis  paper.  The  result,  though  very 
incomplete  in  many  ways,  will,  I  hope,  be  of  some  interest. 

I  must,  in  the  lirst  place,  express  my  very  great  thanks  to  the 
Hon.  James  Stewart,  Colonial  Secretaiy  of  Fiji,  for  his  kindly 
interest  and  assistance  during  the  whole  time  that  I  was  in  the 
South  Pacific.  My  work  was  made  nmch  easier,  too,  by  the 
interest  which  IMr.  Leefe,  liesident  Commissioner  of  Potuma, 
took  in  its  progress,  and  by  his  ready  help  at  all  times.  He 
further  reconnnended  me  in  such  a  wav  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
island  that  I  was  able  to  obtain  their  willing  co-operation  and 
lielp.  I  am  under  especial  obhgations  to  my  friend  Marafu, 
tlie  cliief  of  Xoatau,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  most  intluential 
native  on  the  island.  At  all  times  I  found  that  he  took  a  great 
and  most  intelligent  interest  in  my  progress,  and  was  only  too 
ready  to  give  me  all  the  help  in  his  power.  !Mai*jil\rs  knowledge 
of  English,  too,  was  greater  than  that  of  the  interpreter,  or  any 
other  native  I  met  on  the  island,  although  he  was  extremely 
dillident  of  speaking  it  before  a  third  party.  To  many  of  my 
<luestions  he  would  defer  an  answer,  until  he  liad  consulted  the 
old  men  about  them.  Marafu  had  himself  l)een  the  son  (^See. 
XIA'),  and  alone  seemed  to  know  anytliing  about  the  higher 
meanings  of  tlie  old  religious  rites.  It  is  with  deep  regivt 
that  I  have  heard,  since  most  of  this  paper  was  completeil,  of 
Marafu's  death,  on  April  20th,  1897;  his  age  was  about  Go  years. 
Of  IMarafu's  character  T  can  only  say  that  I  always  found 
him  a  "  very  white  white-man."  I  was  also  gix^atly  assisted  by 
Albert,  who  was  for  over  twentj'  rears  the  chief  of  Itoteu,  and 
by  Titopu,  or  Fiiday,  the  interpreter,  who  took  the  greatest 
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trouble  in  investigating  various  points  for  me  and  in  his 
translations  of  the  ditlerent  legends,  etc.  Of  Friday's  patience 
and  .ii:oo(l  tenipor  I  cannot  speak  too  highly.  I  further  received 
considerable  assistance  from  Father  Chevreul,  of  the  "  Societe 
dc  JIarie,"  tlie  late  Mr.  George  Peat,  and  several  other  white 
residents  in  Itotuma. 

Since  my  return  to  England,  I  have  been  greatly  assisted  by 
the  advice  of  Daron  A.  von  Hugel,  who  has  kindly  looked 
throui^li  a  few  sections  of  this  paper,  and  who  has  arranged 
the  riates.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Professor  Macalist^r  for 
his  advice  and  encouragement,  without  which  I  do  not  think 
T  should  have  ventured  to  put  together  my  materials  at  all.  I 
have  handed  over  to  Profes-sor  Macalister  a  small  collection  of 
crania  and  bones  from  Itotuma,  which  I  hope  may  prove  of 
s/)me  interest. 
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I.  Discovery  and  Historical. 

Kotiinia  is  stated  in  all  rlirectories  to  have  been  discovered  by 
Ciq.tiiin  Edwards,  of  H.M.S.  "  Tandora,"  in  his  seaieh  for  the 
ii:utiiieers  of  tlie  ''  Jjounty"  in  171)1. 

According  to  native  accounts,  they  always  knew  white  people, 
I  .ui  the  tirst  one  to  visit  the  island  was  "Kookee."  Of  course  this 
i<  iiii|.ns<ible,  but  probaldy  he  was  the  first  white  man  they  ever 
\iv\\x\  of  l)y  name.  Two  ships,  or  according  to  other  accounts 
riir,  vi.^ited  the  island  under  Itourivo ;  the  ships  were  called 
tlie  /•"/•'/  afjia,  or  devil-ships,  and  the  sailors  atua,  from  the 
fiict  that  tlk'y  were  dressed  in  white  above  and  black  below. 
Thi'V  were  also  called  nrcrc,  or  fire-eaters,  from  their  smoking 
liai'its ;  their  liag  is  said  to  have  been  red.     Some  of  the  people 
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went  on  boan!  to  steal,  but  were  fired  on  by  what  they  termed 
the  pis  hobo,  some  sort  of  eaiiiiou.  Tliey  are  supposed  to  have 
tjikt'u  away  three  ptojile  with  them  to  sacrifice  to  their  gods; 
another  account  juits  the  iiuinhcr  at  one,  wlio  subsequently 
returned.  Where  they  first  lauded  is  doubtful.  One  account 
given  me  gave  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  island,  while  another 
gave  Malaha,  in  the  middle  of  the  north  side.  My  impression 
was  tliat  there  were  two  stories,  and  this  was  confirmed  by 
Miiittfu  telling  nie  that  the  ^isit  to  Jlakha,  evidently  of  the 
"  I'iindora,"  was  true,  hv.t  that  the  other  was  an  old  legend, 
which  he  had  lienni  the  old  people  allude  to,  when  he  was  a  boy, 
about  tlie  att^a  coming  in  great  houses  on  the  water,  and  on 
leaving  them  destroying  their  island  by  sickness,  and,  when 
they  tried  to  escajio  from  the  islantl,  drowning  them  in  the 
sea,  I  could  not  get  the  story  jn-operly  confirmed  or  related  to 
nie,  but  T  have  no  tloubt  of  its  former  e.\isteuee. 

i.'uii-os'  in  his  tir.st  voyage  (lOOG)  kept  as  fur  as  pi  )ssihle  about 
lat.  1L°S.  He  mentions  an  island  called  Tanniacn,  1,940  leagues 
frnui  Lima  and  GO  h.'aguert  from  Tncopia,  tin:  next  island 
vi>i-.f(!.  Tliere  was  little  wind,  and  they  lay  to  till  the  fol- 
hnvhig  morning,  when,  the  .-ihiiis  lieing  to  the  north  of  the  laud, 
the  hiiats  "went  to  the  soutJi-WL-st  towauls  tiie  middle  of  some 
sniiill  i.'ilands  which  fimn  a  channel,  which  islands  at  a  distance 
ajpiHav  Hke  ime.  Kindin.^:  a  fsecnre  jiort  chise  to  the  small 
isliiiids,  whicli  ;iie  sc]umti.ii  mmi  ilic  gival  ishmd  to  the  east, 
ttn'  armada  anolioivd  in  25  falJioms."  ■'  At  a  .«mall  distance 
ir«\n  the  sliip  was  ii  small  islet"'  siiuati-d  wiiliin  llio  reefs 
"njion  which  the  natives  wiiJi  niiidi  lalmur  iiad  formetl  a 
platform  a  full  fiithum  ahnvc  the  level  of  tlii-.^i'ii."  "On  it  were 
ali'iut  .seventy  lionscs,  which  stond  animig  jialm  trees."  Tonvs 
de.icriljcs  it  as  "a  town  suiTouiidcd  by  ;i  wall,  with  only  one 
enti-anee,  and  witlmnt  a  gate."  He  ihcn  nn'iitiuiis  Imw  he  went 
to  this  island  and  made  disposilimis  to  invest  it,  on  which  the 
chief,  with  a  how  in  his  hand  I'm-  a  .statf.  stejipcd  into  the 
water  and  made  signs  iJiat  his  I'eople  wi-re  in  gn-at  dread  ot 
the  muskets.  I'reviuus  to  this,  liuwever,  Imats  had  l>cen  sent 
on  shoR'  and  had  bruught  hack  wati-r,  vegetables,  etc.,  but  by 
what  means  they  ('btaiiK-d  them  is  not  related. 

'■  Taumaeo  was  inhahiled  hy  i>eiiple  nl'  dilli.Tent  kinds.  Some 
were  of  a  light  cipiHT  mlour.  witli  lung  hair;  seme  were 
miilattocs  ;  aiid  suoie  hlack.  witli  shurt,  iVi/zled  hair.  Tliey  all 
had  beards.  In  their  wars  tliey  ma.le  use  i.f  Imw^  and  an-oWB. 
Tlii'V  were  gimd  niivigators,  and  had  huve  sailing  canoes,  in 
wliieh  tiiey  made  viiya-es  to  i.ther  hinds."     "The  natives  bad 

'  "  VojiifM  anil  Di«ormi'j  iti  llie  Soulli  SiV  J.  Iliiriiey.  Tart  II,  pp.  287 
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hogs  and  fowls,  and  tlie  sea  8iipi)lied  them  with  fish  in  })lenty." 
The  name  of  the  chief  was  Tumay  (Quiros)  or  Toniai  (ToiTes), 
a  sensibh:'  man  of  <,'ood  presence,  in  complexion  somewhat 
hrown,  with  j^ood  eyes,  nose  sharp,  beard  and  hair  long  and 
curled,  and  grave  demeanour.  To  Quiros  he  gave  a  list  of  sixty 
islands,  wliich  ihey  visited.  Four  men  were  seized  to  act  as 
guides  and  interpreters,  and  when  the  chief  Ciime  off  to  remon- 
strate a  givat  gun  was  fired,  not  loaded  with  shot  (?).  One 
prisoner  jumpe<l  overboard  the  next  day,  and  two  off  Tucopia, 
or  diucupia,  which  was  reached  on  a  S.S.E.  course  in  three 
days.  (J aires  in  his  narrative  leaves  it  to  ))e  inferre<l  that  the 
same  course,  due  west,  was  continued.  The  fourth  prisoner 
was  a  slave  from  an  island  named  Chicayana.  Tlie  people  of 
Tu<M)]iia  are  described  as  1)eing  ])recisely  similar  to  those  of 
Taumaco  in  ap})earance. 

Taumaco  seems  to  me  to  correspond  better  with  Iiotuma 
than  anv  other  islan<l  in  thes(»  seas.  It  is  visible  at  a  dis- 
tanee  of  .');"»  miles,  and  might  well  be  seen  on  the  south  tack 
on  a  course,  such  as  <>uiros  was  sailing.  Taumaco  is  identified 
usually  with  the  Duti*  or  Wilson  gix)up,  north-east  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  grouj),  but  a  large  island  to  the  east  and  small 
islands  to  the  west  are  specifically  spoken  of,  and  do  not  there 
exist.  This  group,  too,  should  properly  have  been  sighted  to 
the  north,  and  is  almost  in  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
group,  so  that,  with  the  information  they  obtained  from  the 
islairli'rs,  they  would  be  naturally  expected  to  keep  straight  on 
ihrre.  The  whole  juiint  of  their  voyage  was  to  keep  on  one 
]»arallel  of  latitude, so  as  not  to  miss  the  Santa  Cruz  group;  and 
t(>  suddenlv  Lhan<j;e  the  course  to  S.S.E.,  as  Torres  alone  savs. 
seems  to  be  out  of  the  question.  Tiie  size  is  given  as  G  leagues 
Ioiil:,  or  S  to  9  in  circuit;  no  island  in  the  Duff  gioup  is 
more  than  '1  miles  across,  while  Iiotuma  is  over  8  miles  lon<r, 
so  that  there,  ti)o,  it  correspond.^3  better.  The  legend  previously 
referred  to  ])oints  to  some  early  voyagers,  and  the  account  by 
<,Miiros  of  the  island  of  Taumaco  ([uite  agrees  with  IJotuma. 
There  is  now  no  islet  on  the  rei^f  to  ce»rrespond,  but  it  is  ([uite 
jMKsiMo  that  one  such  existed  oil'  Losa  of  ash-rock  and  has  since 
I'cen  washed  awav,  as  there  are  other  ash-rock  ishmds  on  the 
reef  in  wliich  this  process  is  now  rapidly  taking  place. 

The  account  of  the  voyage  of  Lemaire  and  Schouten  (IGIG) 
uiake^  the  kiui:  of  Solitary  Island  nitich  struck  with  their  white 
shirts  and  l«lack  lower  garments,  so  that  j)robably  any  other 
islanders  wouhl  be  e<|ually  struck  ])y  the  same  in  any  white 
man.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Solitary  Island  is 
Fortuna;  it  has  no  point  of  resemblance  in  any  way  to 
Kotuma. 
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After  the  "  Pantlont "  left,  the  isJuiid  was  visited  by  Captain 
■lames  'Wilaoii,'  in  tlie  inissionniy  ^'essel  "  Duff,"  iu  1T97.  He 
was  followed  by  several  trailing  vessels  iu  the  uext  twenty 
yeai-3,  but  none  of  them  left  any  account  of  its  people.  Tlieii 
came  the  visit  of  l)ui>ciTey  and  Cbranitiwhenko  in  1822.  In 
theii'  atlas'  i.s  a  plate  to  show  the  physical  eharactera  of  the 
people  and  their  mode  of  dress. 

In  bis  search  for  La  I'ei-ousc's  exjiedition,  Captain  I'eter 
Uilloii  touched  here  on  Sei>toiuber  1st,  l&'ll,  aftur  having 
visited  the  Tongan  islands.  He  appears  to  lia\'e  got  moat  of 
his  inl'oiniation  from  a  beachcomber,  and  writes  as  follows*: — 

■'  This  island  is  divided  into  six  districts,  each  ruled  by  its 
own  chief.  These  meet  in  congi-ess  every  six  months,  when 
they  elect  a  ]iresident  and  deliberate  upon  state  attiiii-s,  hearing; 
and  Gettling  grievances  without  having;  reeoiir.se  to  arms.  Thus 
intestine  broil.')  seldom  occur,  and  when  they  are  ine\itable  are 
not  ^"ery  sanguinary.  Parker,  who  has  been  upon  the  island 
about  four  years,  estimates  that  during  that  period  not  more 
than  forty  lives  have  been  lost  in  battle.  It  sometimes  liappens 
that  the  president  does  not  wish  to  resign  his  post  at  the 
i'X])iration  of  six  months,  when,  nither  than  quarrel,  tliey  allow 
him  to  exceed  the  time  aj^poinled  liy  law ;  hut  should  he  per- 
sist in  a  further  maintenance  of  Ins  power,  the  otiier  chiefs 
IciViue  together,  and  compel  bim  by  force  of  arms  to  i-ctire. 

"'  The  jicojjle  scorn  to  bt-hing  to  the  same  race  as  the  Friendly 
ishnidi.TS  (Tongans),  but  the  females  are  not  in  my  oimiiou 
i^ithi-r  so  cleanly  or  handsome  lis  those  of  Tongataboo.  They 
a;'e  gi.-ner.illy  be.smeared  with  a  mixliu'o  of  turmeric  and  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  which  gives  them  a  n'duish  .ippeai-iince.  liutb  men  and 
women  wear  thfir  liair  long  and  hanging  in  ringlets  down  the 
b.ick  and  shoulders.  It  is  culouriil  ai-i-oi'diMg  Ui  each  person's 
farnT,  sometimes  white,  pni-jile,  or  icd." 

Aliiiut  the  same  time,  the  island  bcciime  a  favourite  ivsort  for 
.Vmerican  whalers  in  the  Suntli  I'acilic,  as  many  as  niue  being 
leiiicmlicred  at  anchor  at  one  time  nt  Oinafa.  From  these  were 
naturally  many  deserters,  wlm  i-anu-  to  live  on  tlu^  island.  At 
titst  they  wei-e  received  with  ojicn  anus  Iiy  tlie  natives  and 
supiilied  with  food,  hut  in  time  tlieir  nnndiers  became  so  givat, 
and  their  btiliaviour  wa'i  so  hail,  tliat  ihi'v  weiv  left  severely  aloTie ; 
fri.m  tirst  to  last  it  never  went  so  far  a"s  l.i  aUow  lliem  to  starve. 
Tlieir  number  at  one  time  c-annut  Iiave  been  far  sliort  of  100, 
but  fiirtunatcly  they  ai-ipiired  no  lands  and  few  wives,  so  that 

'  "SrisaionnrT  Vovnacof  llio  Sliiii'  J)ii[f.'  "  Captiii 

-    '■  V..T»ei>    UlltOUl'   <1U    lloildl-,"  piir    I.  DlllHTTOV,  1 

riiiii.'  -xLviii. 

^  •■  W'-cn-ii'  in  tilt'  Soiilli  Sra*,"  I'tc,  Ciiptaiii  Tclcr  Dillon,  1S2!),  vol.  ij,  p.  M. 
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they  liave,  c()ini)aratively  speaking,  left  little  traces.  Their 
cliiltlren  iuvariaMv  remained  on  the  island  with  their  mothers, 
and  weri^  bron^^ht  up  just  in  the  same  way  as  a  Eotuman  child 
would  l)e.  It  is  recorded,  to  show  their  mode  of  life,  that  one 
heachc'onibcr  started  from  his  house  to  make  a  circuit  of  the 
island.  Of  course  he  had  to  stop  and  get  drunk  with  each 
white  man  on  his  way,  so  that  he  was  over  three  months  in 
;ui'tiin.L(  honuj  a^ain.  In  spite  of  tlieir  many  enormities,  they 
wviv.  never  mole.sled,  the  only  ones  murdered,  apparently,  being 
killed  in  their  own  ([uarrels  among  themselves.  The  captains 
of  the  shijKS  undoubtedly  encouraged  their  bad  characters  to 
icniain  on  the  island  during  their  cruise,  as  they  could  always 
sliip  more  trustworthy  and  us  good  men  from  among  the  natives. 
Thon.  when  the  cruise  was  over,  they  were  as  a  rule  quite 
willin^^  to  work  their  way  home  again,  as  all  the  liquor  would 
Ite  finished.  The  tcrmya^s^  or  white  man,  became  from  these 
men  one  of  the  worst  abusive  epithets  one  native  could  apply  to 
another. 

Toucan  native  teachers,  or  nnssionaries,  reached  the  island 
ahnut  1S40.  Six  vears  later  the  Societe  de  Marie  estal)lished  a 
mission,  at  first  in  Xoatau,  but  it  was  soon  transferretl  to  Matusa. 
It  was  not  a  success,  and  so  in  1853  was  witlidrawn,  with  about 
thirty  of  its  })eople,  to  Fortuna.  It  returned  in  1868,  and  now 
( laims  about  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  while  the 
iemaiii;ler  are  nominally  Wesleyans.  The  first  Koman  Catholic 
taihcis  say  of  the  natives  that  they  treated  the  white  people  as 
.Ml  iiitViior  race  :  that  they  have  a  great  respect  for  the  dead  and 
burial  grounds  in  everv  villaire ;  that  each  tomb  is  covered  with 
>an<l,  and  each  burial  ground  has  a  house  for  play;  that  all  they 
do  is  lo  lauuh,  sing,  jump,  and  dance ;  that  the  king  reigns,  but 
has  no  authority  and  has  for  throne  a  mat;  that  their  chief 
\V(.ik  is  to  li(*  down  and  eat,  and  the  king  only  to  get  fat ;  that 
all  ihr  island  suj)ply  food  to  the  king,  and  that  the  mua  is  to 
>•'»'  tliat  this  is  widl  ])aid.^ 

Thi.'  Wilkes  Kxpediiion-  only  C)btaincd  their  information  from 
■  I  U'w  scaltrivd  naiivi's  ;  Tui  IJotuma  was  the  chief  of  these  and 
V. a-  >aid  lo  1m'  ilie  muudian  uf  a  y(.)ung  chief,  Tukaniau,  who 
WuiiM  niio  (lav  be  kin^. 

"The  liotumans  resemble  the  Polvnesians  in  form  and  com- 
j'l'xioi^  liut  their  features  have  more  of  a  European  cast. 
Ti.rv  have  laru^e  noses,  wide  and  prominent  cheek-bones,  full 
t\e<.    and    considerable     beard.''      "The    expression    of    their 

'  '*  ^^2r.  r*;it:iill.>n  et  les  Missions  de  rOccanie  Centrale,"  par  L.  E.  Mangeret, 
\\y'  l;i  So«-i.'ti'  lio  Marie. 

-  •'  Ktliiiou'rapliy  and  PhilologT,"  by  Horatio  Ilale ;  "  Report  of  the  Wilkes 
Kxpcdiliun,"  lb  if). 
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countenances,  wliich  is  niilti,  iiitellifjent,  and  pi'epossessing. 
covrespoiicla  willi  their  cliaiBcter,  wliicli  is  snperior  in  many 
rt'spects  to  that  of  the  I'olynesians.  Like  the  Caroline  islanders. 
tliey  ai"e  {;fiod-naUireil,  t-unfidiiifr,  and  liospitahle." 

The  account  of  their  government  is  inaccurate;  there  were 
wveii,  not  twenty-fonr.  dislrictB.  The  head  chiefs  about  tliis 
time  wore  ilaiafu  and  iJioitikau,  hut  neitiier  were  these  titles, 
nor  was  theif  any  rotation.  Itefkouinj:  was  said  to  bo  "liy 
jjcHoils  of  six  months  or  niotins,"  which  were  called  Oi-pajw, 
'i'af'tali,  Haua,  Kcsejii,  FoBoirliaii,  and  Athapuaya ;  the  method 
is  then  contradicted  hy  the  twel\"e  Enylisli  eriuivalent  montlis 
hcing  indicated,  wliile  there  are  of  ooui'sg  thirteen  moons  in  a 
year.     The  account  of  the  lanjjuage  is  liowever  of  jp-cat  value. 

J,  C.  Pritchai'd  say.?,' "  The  people  of  IJotumaare  very  peculiar 
in  their  physical  cliaracters,  which  are  hut  little  known.  They 
ai-e  tall  finely  made  iieo]ile,  of  almost  Wack  colour,  and  with 
Kirai.sht  itowinpi  hair.  Tlieir  skulls  are  massive  and  liea\'i', 
almost  appniachin;;  the  wci-^hi  and  density  of  tlie  crania  of 
African  nejtitH's.  with  the. jaws  considerahly  juiijecting." 

W.  W,  Wood-  nn'utioiis  the  praveyavds  uf  li'itnma,  and  jiives 
a  plate,  but  no  slandurd  of  c<inipansoii  for  size,  nor  docs  he  state 
where  in  the  island  llie  jKirticular  tondi,  lie  rejiresents,  is 
situated. 

-T.  S.  'Whitmee  remarks,"  "  On  lintum.i  there  isulso  a.  mixture" 
iif  the  two  races  (I'ulyncsian  and  Alclancsian},  althiiujjli  the 
.Mclanesian  hir^-ly  predi. mi  nates.  In  fact.il  is  jirolahle  tlmt 
iliis  i.'iland  ciiuiainw  a  mixture  of  the  tliree  peoph-s  of  Polynesia." 

t'aplain  Ilupe  (11..A1.S.  ■'liusk,"  IH(iO)  and  rnjiiain  Mureshv 
(ll.M.S.  "iltisiUsk."  \ii7-2)  visited  the  islaiul  and  forwarded 
reports  to  ihe  Aduiiially  on  il. 

II.      KaUI.V   t'ASOE  YoVAilF.lis. 

In  Itotuman  k-i^cnils  nicntinn  is  made  of  visitor-;  fnmi  Tonjra. 
Siiiuua,  and  Niualmiu,  I'Ut  mily  a  few  vnyapTs  .an  he  remem- 
heivil.  and  titeir  n[']iri'\imau-  date  ai^cci-taineii  from  the  i;enen- 
li-uacal  trees  uf  tlii.ir  il.'seendants.  I  alhw  twenty  years  fo'r  each 
iii'neratiiin,  and  add  the  a-e  n(  ihe  deseemlaut  wliu  j,Mvo  nic  the 
iMt'ormaiiiin. 

Tiie  liist  eimiers  n'OK'niK-ii'd  were  the  jieoj.h'  uf  Xiuafoon.  an 
island  to  (lie  nmth  of  the  Tiiuj;an  p<in]i.  who  lann'  in  scveitil  hiy 
<:iiiiie?  ahiiut  L'-lLi  years  a^'n;  ttiey  are  sapjinscd  to  have  nnni- 
hercd  al'iiut  ;;tni  men.  with  no  women  or  children.     They  hnuled 

"  Xaliiml  Hi-l.irv  ..f  ^Um."  IS5.J.  i>.  171. 
-'  "T.oilloillllle  i;inn<l  ..r  U<.t 
^  ■' Thf  ttlimil-iiv  ..f  IVlnusi, 
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at  Noatau,  where  tlu»y  made  fricTula  witli  the  ixjople  and  learned 
tlieir  laiiLCuat^o.  rhysically,  they  are  descril)ed  as  a  tall  and 
])o\verfiil  race.  First  tliey  assisted  the  Noatau  people  to 
e(»n«[iier  tlie  rest  of  the  island,  and  then  themselves  turned 
round  and  eompK^ed  Xoatan.  Their  chief  married  the  daughter  of 
UriikniaUi,  the  chief  of  Noatau.  Henceforward  we  iind  the 
possessor  of  their  chief's  name,  Mamtu,  drinkint^  Icnva  second  on 
t!ic  island  and  ^'enerally  looked  nj)  to.  Finally,  aft«r  holding 
the  \vhol(»  island  for  a  ;^'eneration,  thoy  were  compiered  hy  Olili, 
of  Maftan,  and  conlincil  to  Xoatan. 

Next  came  one  ''immense*''  douhle  canoe  from  Tarawa,  in  the 
(lilhert  islands,  in  an  ahsc.lutelv  exhausted  eundition,  with  ))oth 
wciiicn  and  children.  Konmon,  a  Noatau  man,  hrought  their 
( aiioc  to  the  shore,  ami  then  took  them  l>efore  the  soUy  or  king, 
wl.o  made  a  big  feast  and  divided  them  out  among  all  the 
districts,  where  tla^y  marrieil  and  settled  down.  They  stated 
that  tlu^v  had  lost  their  wav  owin^  to  a  ehanj^e  of  wind,  and 
tliJit  they  had  tried  to  get  home  again,  hut  were  too  exhausted 
to  tlo  so;  then  a  fresh  wind  came  up  and  blow  them  to  Kotuma. 
<  >nc  w(>man,  Teauia.  is  remembered  ))y  name.  She  mari'ied 
Fonmon,  and  bv  him  had  a  son,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
^latiere.  The  last  had  a  daughter,  who  married  Maragtu,  and 
thcii"  daughter  married  the  great-grandfather  of  the  present 
.Alarafu.  Th's  gives  five  generations,  100  years,  and  Marafu  is 
;if  least  GO  viMrs  old,  so  that  their  arrival  must  have  been  160 
v.'irs  airo.  AceordiiiLT  to  ^larafu,  it  was  not  the  custom  in  the 
"M  (lays  to  marry  so  y<iung,  so  that  it  would  ))e  probably  nearer 
l>iii)  years  wh^. 

Xt  xt  came  one  large  canoe  from  "Ruaniua,  or  according  to 
another  account  from  Tipokia,  shortly  before  the  advent  of  the 
wliite  man,  or  about  17^>0.  There  was  one  large  canoe, crowded 
with  penj.lr,  whieh  came  to  Hatana  and  remained  there,  some- 
'iiiies  hidiufj;  behind  llotlewa,  for  several  davs.  Thev  landed 
Lwirr  in  the  niglit  at  Sihe,  in  Losa,  and  killed  a  number  of 
jM-nple,  whom  tin  V  t'jok  away  with  them  and  devoured.  They 
w.-u'  tiually  s.-cu  from  the  toj)  of  Sol  Sorou,  a  hill  above  Losa, 
;ni'l  ] (reparations  made  for  them.  Accordingly,  when  they 
landed  th«'  third  time,  the  wom(3n  were  all  singing  in  a  house, 
round  which  the  men  were  andiuscaded.     The  raidcM's  thouirht 

•  :"  ri.ur>»*  thev  liad  an  easv  prey,  but,  when  thev  had  surrounded 
tilt'  li"n-,',  tlirv  were  set  upon  on  both  sides,  and  all  kille»l  or 

•  ipturt'.l.  Several  families  at  the  j)resent  day  tracer  their  de- 
cent from  them.  The  name  of  the  i)lace,  from  whence  thev 
'  ;;iii-.'.  i-<  given  indifferently  as  Kuaniua  or  Ti])okia.  If  pressed 
;;.-  to  which  ]ilace,  they  say  liuaniua,  and  will  give  you  as  the 
'iircction  liuin  whieh  they  came  due  west;  the  people  are  not 
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ik'ScriLieil  ns  being  in  any  way  differont  from  tliemselves.  I 
lm\-i;  no  donlit  that  Ituanina  is  tlie  same  as  Leuanewa  (Lord 
Jlowf's  Islami,  or  Ontony  Javii),  ami  that  the  canoe  came  by 
vay  iif  Tucojiia.  or  C'heres  Islam). 

i'lie  next  visitor  was  from  Tonga,  apparently  just  bef'ire  the 
advent  of  the  wliite  man.  He  is  supposed  to  have  coine  inaliig 
double  canoe  from  Fortiina,  and  to  have  left  tlirt-e  of  the  women 
of  that  island  in  Kotunia,  and  to  have  taken  throe  Kotuma 
women  iiistend.  He  also  is  supposed  to  have  told  the  people 
about  tlie  wliite  men,  and  to  have  left  the  ilarafu  of  that  day, 
aiiionjj  other  things,  an  iixm  axe. 

William  Mariner  fjivos  an  account'  fiE  the  ^■oyagea  of  Cow 
ilooala,  who  returned  to  Tonjia,  after  an  absence  of  fourteen 
years,  in  ISUT.  "In  his  way  he  touched  at  the  island  of 
Ijitooma  (about  a  day's  sail  from  Fotoona),  a  place  noted  for 
the  I'caceable  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  where  he  was 
iei,ei\ed  with  an  unconnuon  degree  of  res]>cct.  As  they  were 
little  accnstimied  to  the  appearance  of  atrangers,  they  were 
giviitly  su^Ilri^>t•d  at  the  sight  of  so  large  a  canoe,  and  coii- 
^id^.'rl■d  tlio  chief  and  his  men  as  hutooan  (gotls),  or  sujierior 
bi'ioL'j',  and  wiiuM  not  sulfer  Ihem  to  land  till  tliev  liad  spread 
on  the  griiund  a  lai^ge  i-oU  of  i/ittdvo,  which  extended  about 
tifty  yards,  reathing  from  the  shoi-e  to  the  Iioui'e  prepared  for 
itieni.  At  (liis  island  Cow  ^looala  remained  but  a  short  time. 
I'uiiiig  hia  stay,  however,  the  natives  treated  Jiini  with  very 
•^\t:A\  R'spwt.  and  ttiok  liiia  to  see  some  bones,  which  were 
^upposed  to  hnvti  belonged  once  to  an  innm-n.-^e  giant,  about 
whom  tliey  relate  a  niarvelhius  account,  whieh  is  current  at 
TLiii^.;a  as  WL-ll  as  at  T.ntooina. 

'■  At  a  period  bcfure  men  nf  conuiion  siatiire  lived  at  Tonga, 
tw<i  enormous  '_oaiits  resided  iherc,  wlm  li:i].peiiin^'  on  sunie 
.iccasion  to  ..Ifeiid  their  god,  he  punished  tlivio  bv  causing  a 
K'arritv  on  idl  the  Tonya  i.4ands,  wldi-ii  nbligt-d  iheui  to  go 
and  .-wk  theii'  UA  elsewhere.  As  they  wi-re  v.i.tly  above 
tia'  i-rdiiuiry  sine  i>f  the  sfiris  nf  men  now-a-days,  ihey  were 
ablf,  with  tlie  greatest  iiiia:.^iiudtle  ease,  to  -sinde  from  oue 
i>l,iod  ti)  ao<itlR-r,  pruvidrd  llie  dislaia-e  wa.^  not  mure  than 
al".ut  a  cimpli-  of  miles:  at  all  ewnts.  their  slaitne  enabled 
tlu-m  to  wade  thrintj;li  the  sea  without  dangei',  the  water  in 
general  nut  ciaiiiiig  hiiJier  than  their  kuees.  and  in  the  deepest 
].lai'es  nut.  higher  I !i;ni  their  hips.  Thus  situated,  n't  alterna- 
liv,'  \\;\»  left  iheiu  but  til  spla^li  thr.aigh  the  water  in  -search  of 
a  nimv  ]ilenlil'ul  .••oii.  At  length  they  came  in  sii;ht  of  llie 
i>!aad  of  Litooma,  and  viewing  it  at  a  distance  with  hungiy 

'  ■■Til.'  Xitlivw  of  llir  Tuni;;i  I^'.ainb,"  bv  William   JIariiicr,  ISU,  toI.  i. 
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eyes,  one  of  tliem  bethought  liimself  that  if  this  small  island 
was  ever  so  fruitful,  it  could  not  supply  more  food  than  would 
he  suilicient  for  himself  at  one  meal ;  he  resolved  therefore 
wisely,  out  of  pure  consideration  for  his  own  stomach,  to  make 
an  end  of  his  companion.  This  he  accordingly  did,  but  by  what 
means,  wliether  by  drowning  him,  strangling  him,  or  giving 
him  a  blow  on  the  head,  tradition  does  not  sav.  When  he 
arrived  at  Lotooma  he  was  no  doubt  very  hungry,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  felt  himself  so  sleei)y,  that  he  was  resolved  to  lie 
down  and  take  a  nap,  particularly  as  night  was  fast  approach- 
ing', and  to  satisfy  his  hunger  the  next  morning ;  and  veiy 
huky  it  was  for  tlie  poor  natives  he  did  so  (for  it  appears 
tliis  island  was  inliabited  at  tliat  time).  He  accordingly  made 
a  j)illow  of  the  island  of  I^tooma,  and  not  choosing  to  lie  in 
the  wate]-,  he  stretched  his  legs  over  to  the  island  of  Fotoona, 
making  a  sort  of  l>ridge  from  one  place  to  the  other.  By-and- 
by  he  snored  to  such  a  degree  that  both  islands,  particularly 
Lotooma,  were  shaken  as  if  by  an  earthquake,  so  as  greatly  to 
disturb  the  peaceable  inhabitants.  The  people  of  the  latter 
island  being  roused  from  their  slumbers,  were  greatly  alarmed — 
and  well  they  might  be — at  this  unseasonable  and  extraordinary 
noise.  Having  repaired  to  the  place  where  his  head  lay,  and 
discovering  that  it  was  a  gigantic  Ijeing  fast  asleep,  they  held  a 
consultation  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done,  and  came  at  length 
to  the  resoluti(m  of  killing  him,  if  possible,  before  he  awoke,  lest 
he  might  eat  tliem  all  up.  With  this  intention,  every  man 
armed  himself  with  an  axe,  and  at  a  signal  given  they  all  struck 
his  luad  at  the  same  moment.  I^p  started  the  giant  with  a 
troniendons  roar,  and  recovering  his  feet,  he  stood  aloft  on 
the  island  of  Lotooma,  but  being  stunned  with  the  blows,  he 
siaggennl  and  fell  again,  with  his  head  and  body  in  the  sea; 
and  b(.'ing  unable  to  recover  himself,  he  was  drowned,  his  feet 
rrniaining  upon  dry  land,  and  thus  the  great  enemy  was 
dt'^troved." 

"As  a  ])rouf  of  these  facts  they  show  two  enormous  bones 
wliich,  as  tliev  sav,  belonged  to  this  giant,  and  the  natives  in 
m'lirral  brieve  it.  The  pec>ple  of  Tonga,  however,  are  not  so 
t  rtMlul'tus  with  respect  to  this  story,  which  they  generally  tell 
ill  a  jocdsc  wav.  ]\lr.  Mariner  asked  Cow  Jlooala  what  sort 
'  .t  1  '<  )n(  s  tliey  were.  He  replied  tliat  they  were  enormously  large. 
!i'^  (  add  nni  well  describe  their  shape,  that  he  was  sure  they 
Were  bones,  though  they  wen^  not  at  all  like  any  human  bones, 
;iinl  lie  su]'|.nsed  they  must  have  belonged  to  some  fish.  To 
;iiy  ncw-cancr  from  Lotooma  the  first  question  is,  *  Have  you 
s-t'ii  tlie  giant's  bones?'  But  it  would  appear  that  coin- 
iiiunications  with  Lotooma  were  not  very  frequent,  since  tlie 
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inlmbitiints  made  so  sad  a  mistake  as  to  think  Cow  Mooala  and 
his  follim-ers  t^mU. 

■^  Uow  Mooala  shortly  took  liis  dyjiarture  from  Lotooma,  with 
three  of  the  native  women  on  board,  in  addition  to  Ilia  other 
followers,  and  sailed  for  the  Fiji  islands." 

I  liiive  no  doubt  that  tlic  visitor  fi-uni  Fortuna  was  the  Cow 
^[(Hiahi,  wliom  Mariner  speaks  of.  ^larafii  told  me  fragmenta 
of  a  legend  similar  to  the  above,  but  he  statetl  that  it  could  not 
be  true,  as  be  himself  saw  the  hones  when  lie  was  a  boy,  and 
tliat  they  I)elonf,'eil  to  a  wliale.  He  affirmed,  though,  tliat  the 
break  in  tlie  island  was  caused  by  tlie  noek  of  it  >;iHnt,  who  had 
nseil  the  island  lor  n  jnllow :  but  he  liad  cfmiiiletely  forgotten 
the  story,  and  did  not  connect  it  witli  the  Iwnes  lie  .spoke  of. 

A  eannc  next  came  from  Funafuti,  Ellice  islands,  witli  botli 
men  and  women,  nearly  exhausted  from  starvation;  tliis  would 
seem  to  have  been  aliont  1815,  Tln-y  have  left  traces  of  them- 
selves in  several  siwcial  songs,  woiils,  and  nioiles  of  singing ;  I 
know  of  about  thirty  [leople,  who  traee  descent  from  them. 

Shortly  aftenvauls  came  two  canoes  from  Tonjra  and  sliipped 
100  men,  under  Koiion  of  ^latusa,  to  go  to  Erroniango,  in  tlie 
Xew  Hebrides,  for  sandal-wood.  Most  of  the  men  caught  fever 
lliere  and  died,  but  both  eanws  a-turncd  in  safety  with  full 
cai-^oL':?.  This  was  the  tii-stsandal-w<iod  wliiili  came  to  liotuma. 
The  ilate  is  j^iveii  by  Manisea,  a  inuii  of  alNiut  seventy,  whose 
father  went  there  wlien  he  was  a  boy ;  the  date  would  be  lieiice 
about  1820. 

^Vbout  ISoO  a  Im-'^e  double  canoe  was  seen  off  Xoatiu, 
crowded  with  iiwiple  in  an  absolutely  exlmiisted  condition,  and 
brought  on  shore.  Their  point  of  dcpiivlure  was  Xui,  Ellice 
islands.     They  too  intermarried  and  settled  on  ilie  island. 

In  recent  >'eai'3  many  single  canoes  aiv  renu-nibeRHl  to  have 
come  from  the  Ellice  islamis,  and  two  froni  Furluiia,  Iml  the 
latter  j>eople  alone  seem  to  have  had  any  idi.-a  as  to  whero  they 

Since  ainiexalion  lo  England  a  lu.wt  arrived  fmni  Xiuata- 
boutabnu  with  three  men,  Iwo  wnnion,  and  a  cliild  on  board; 
it  was  a  carvel-built  Imal  auil  'I'l  iVet  long.  Tbcy  stole  it  from 
a  Oeiinan  tirm  at  Ibis  ]ihn7c,  and,  in  fear  ol'  ihe  tmiga  Oovern- 
nu'nl.  cmbiirkeil  with  nuly  a  small  mat  sail  and  one  broken  oar, 
wliih'  ilii'ir  only  jirovisinns  weiv  grccu  cicniniuls.  After  the 
teinh  day  tliey  hiid  nolbing  tn  eat.  T!ie  woman's  milk  dried 
u]i,  bni  the  baby  wiis  kept  alive  by  s.]uee/:ing  water  into  its 
loiiulli  oiu  n['  ibi'ir  chillies.  WL'ttcd  by  the  rain  and  the  dew. 
(.In  llic  sevciilecmli  day  i;i>liiui;i  was  ivadn-d.  and  ihey  wei-e 
biniiulil  Mti  shnir.  Tlicir  jny  wa.s  exMviiie.  as  they  thought  they 
liad  riached  the  Snlijiiii.ii  iHJaiuls,  and  expected  lo  be  eaten. 
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A  canoe,  when  I  was  in  Hotiuna,  drifted  on  shore  at  Noatau ; 
it  was  .')4  f(?et  lon<^  and  covered  witli  barnacles.  In  build  it 
wa^?  certainly  not  Fijian  nor  Kotunian,  and  probably  came  from 
Uea  (Wallis  Island)  or  Fortuna. 

In([uiries  on  the  ish\nd  as  to  voyages,  formerly  undertaken 
by  its])eo])le,  were  futile.  ^Marafu's  rei)ly  was  to  the  effect  that 
tornierly  they  had  big  canoes  of  their  own  and  used  to  voyage 
in  every  directi(Ui,  but  that  that  was  before  the  Niuafoou  people 
e()n([uer(Ml  the  island.  The  names  of  stiirs  are  as  a  ride  fanciful 
ii(»w,  but  ]\Iarafu  pointed  nie  <nit  scmie  named  according  to  the 
dillerent  ishmds.  On  my  intjuiry  as  to  where  Tipokia  was  one 
rveiiiii,^,  he  took  me  outside  and  ])ointed  to  a  star  which  he  said 
was  just  over  it.  It  may  be  noted  tliat  Cook  charts  Rotuma  as 
well  known  to  the  Ton<j:ans  in  his  "Voyages." 

(Ja]>tain  Dillon  states  that  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
undertake  lon*^'  voyages  to  Withuboo  for  shells,  and  mentions 
i  >ne  canoe  which  was  cast  away  on  Hamoa,  or  Samoa.  Withuboo 
is  i)r()bably  the  same  as  Oaitupu,  one  of  the  more*  northerly 
islands  of  the  EUice  group. 

III.    Physical  and  Moral  Characteristics. 

riiysically  the  people  are  scarcely  a  fine  race,  though  many 
of  tliem  would  compare  favounibly  with  the  Samoans.  The 
.iverage  height  of  twenty  nuni,  whom  I  measured,  was  5  feet 
7  inches,  an<l  of  a  similar  number  of  women  5  feet  4-^  inches. 
It  was.  however,  noticeable  that  the  older  men  as  a  rule  were 
biuLivr  and  taller  than  the  yoimger.  Muscularly  many  of  the 
nuMi  ar«'  well  develoi)ed,  but  few  have  the  large  and  well-shaped 
iinibs  oi  tlie  Samoan.  Hands  and  feet  are  generally  noticeably 
<niall.  I 'aces  vary  commonly,  but  all  possess  characteristically 
overhanging  eyebrows,  and  thickish  lips  are  not  an  unusual 
hMture.  The  mouth  is  lai^e,  and  the  cheek-bones  are  often 
-oiiK'what  ])rominent.  The  nose  is  usually  rather  flattened  and 
•load,  whilr  the  forehead  is  as  a  rule  high.  The  hair  is  black, 
-iraiuhl,  and  s(»niewliat  lank  ;  there  is  very  little  of  it,  thougli, 
..Ifoul  the  face  antl  bodv.  The  cohmr  of  the  skin  is  a  light 
''!M\vn.  V. living  in  tint  according  to  exposure  to  the  sun;  under 
•ji,'  ^/////,  ni'  loiuH'loth,  the  colour  is  exceedingly  light,  and  iniglit 
'•  c:illt(l  a  sunburnt  wliite.  The  men  for  the  last  lifty  years 
i.;\f  lift  \\\r  island  in  Ljreat  numbers  as  sailors,  usuallv  at  a 
\:-vy  t  ally  ;igc.  Indeed,  it  was,  and  is,  considered  a  disgrace 
!i"i  lo  h.ive  been  /'///v«,  or  foreign.  Possibly  this  has  given 
'hcni  a  roiind-sliouLlered  appearance  and  a  very  bad  walk,  as 
':  -ih  arc  ahsfiil  in  the  oldest  men.  The  men,  too,  vary  far  more 
I  hall  do  ihe  women,  who  when  young  have  noticeably  round. 
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soft,  full,  smiling,  and  pleasing  countenances.  They  have  a 
tendency  to  stoutness,  but  never  the  grossnesa  of  the  Samoan, 
and  their  nocks  are  well  set  on  their  shoulders.  Their  breasts 
are  larse,  but  only  get  Rlightly  iiendulous  after  childbirth.  The 
]ielvis  is  conspicuously  Inxiad,  and  tlie  legs  are  muscular.  After 
the  nge  of  thirty  this  appearance  goes  off,  and  at  fifty  they  have 
Runken  elieeks  and  eyes,  shrunken  breasts,  and  are  often  appal- 
lingly thin,  wliile  the  men  i-etnin  tlieirgood  looks  to  the  last,  and, 
if  nuytliin.!;,  improve  on  their  appearance  as  they  grow  older. 

Here  and  there  individuals  could  be  picked  out  typical 
of  !?amoaand  Tonga;  but  I  have  seen  none,  save  direct  de- 
scendants of  Fijians,  that  Iind  curly  liair  or  any  apitearance 
approximating  to  that  of  the  MelanesiaiL  On  the  other  hand, 
in  featuixis  some  come  verj-  near  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
but  they  are  always  far  more  muscular  and  bigger  in  body. 
They  more  nearly  uiijiroximate  to  the  Gilbert  islanders  than 
itny  other  i>eoplc  that  I  have  seen,  but  the  exjiressioii  of  their 
(.■imntenanc-es  is  more  open,  bright,  and  less  cunning. 

In  cliawctoi-  they  are  gentle  and  kind  to  one  another  as  well 
as  to  strangers.  Their  kindness  and  attention  to  all  cldldren  is 
oxlraordiiiary.  Xothing  is  tiHi  good  for  thcni  or  too  much  trouble 
to  dii.  Cn«tig;ition  is  unknnwn  ;  their  sole  method  of  correction 
is  by  laughing  and  making  fun  of  them.  The  ohl,  as  long  as 
tln'>'  don't  get  ill,  are  well  taken  care  of,  but  if  tliey  were  ill,  were 
iijiiiu'vly  much  neglected  and  even  alhiwed  to  die  without  any 
notice  beint:  taken  of  them.  Tliey  are  keenly  sensitive  to 
ridicule  and  sueeriiig.  T!ie  greatest  punishment  tliat  can  be 
inllicted  is  ridicuh';  I  have  -seen  natives  slink  into  the  bush 
III  aviiid  sucli.  when  jieople  weii'  about  to  jiii-ss  tliem.  If  they 
are  telling  a  story  nr  legeml.  ihe  leaj=t  sneer  will  sti>p  them  at 
'lUce,  or  make  ilieni  h\-\\\\i  it  to  an  abrupt  close,  and  tliey 
I'annot,  as  ii  rule.  In'  induced  to  eimtinue  in  the  sueerer's 
presence.  Tliere  is  no  mean  with  them;  tliey  like  well  and 
hate  well.  If  a  chief  is  likeil.  tliey  \.W\  do  whate\"er  he  wants 
witliout  treating  him  with  t<i"  mueli  respect;  if  lie  is  not,  ho 
will  be  treated  with  every  mavk  of  n-spect  to  his  face,  but  as 
iiion  as  be  is  gone  will  be  lau^'hed  at,  and  nuthing  will  !«■  done. 
l-'airness  and  justice  in  all  dealings  will  lie  resivcted.  Such  a 
man  they  will  net  try  to  cheat ;  but  if  they  are  tmee  cheated, 
ilu-y  flunk  themselves  dishonoured  until  ihey  have  cheatotl 
tlieir  cheater  still  nmre  in  ii'tum, 

Tliey  liave  i\w  fitl.s<-i-.<.  If  a  man, say,  wants  a  pig  for  a  feast, 
he  goes  to  atmtber  wlio  has  plenty  and  asks  him  for  one.  He 
cannot  well  lefnsi'.  but  in  his  tuni  is  entitled  tn  ask  for  sonie- 
ihiii;j  at  smiie  fuluif  lime.  The  custom,  fortunately,  is  seldom 
;ii'U-ed.     I  was  oiicc  askutl  for  a  sovereign  in  this  way ;  I  gave 
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it  at  niK'o,  and  as  tlie  old  man  liad  been  very  good  in  telling  me 
stories,  did  not  intend  to  ask  for  a  return.  Shortly  before  I 
left  lie  rcniinilcd  nio,  and  asked  why  did  I  buy  a  pig  for  a 
certain  feast,  whicli  I  gave,  when  I  should  have  sent  to  him  for 
oTK^  I  told  him  I  wanted  nothing,  but  shortly  before  I  left 
receive',  a  line  Kotuman  mat.  Presents  are  seldom  given  now 
<'xce]»t  sonic^  niturn  is  expected  ;  real  spontaneous  generosity 
anions  themselves  is  quite  unknown,  but  the  beggar  ia  never 

I'e  fused. 

They  are  honest  to  a  degree.  If  a  man  should  pluck  a 
cocoanut  otl' another  man's  land,  he  will  always  tell  him  of  it. 
The  origin,  I  fear,  of  this  is  the  superstition  that  if  a  person 
touches  or  eats  the  food  of  another,  tlie  other  has  the  power  to 
kill  him,  if  he  knows  of  it,  by  its  means.  As  a  rule  they  are 
;j()od-tempered,  but,  when  cross,  gel  surly.  Lying  is  a  fine  art 
anion;:  them  ;  they  try  to  say  what  they  think  you  would  like, 
and  thus  I  have  acce]»ted  no  legend  from  less  than- three 
s»)urc(\s.  The  ])eople  got  to  learn  this  as  I  roundly  accused 
them  of  it,  and  one  man  who  had  told  me,  in  company  with 
aiiotlu?r  whiti^  man,  a  long  story,  came  presumably  deliberately 
to  WW.  tlie  foHuwing  day  and  told  me  he  had  made  it  up.  On 
imiuiry,  too,  I  found  out  that  such  was  really  the  case. 

Morality  cannot  be  judged  by  our  laws.  Till  they  were 
married  tlu\y  could  do  what  they  liked.  After  sixty  years  of 
iiiissjcmary  enterprise  it  is  much  the  same.  Indeed,  the  old  men 
informed  me  that  the  stern  laws  and  fines  of  the  missionaries 
ditl  no  L'ood,  hut  really  accentuated  the  evil.  Then,  they  say, 
ailulterv  was  unknown,  but  now  it  is  common  with  both  sexes. 
'I'hey  must,  have  been,  indeed,  a  really  moral  race,  as  prosti- 
tution for  moiun'  or  gifts  was,  according  to  all  white  men,  <juite 
unknown.  'J'he  grosser  forms  of  immorality  were  unheard  of. 
and  are  h)t»ke(l  u])on  with  the  greatest  abhorrence. 

Faith  they  had  not;  their  own  religion  was  founded  merely 
<tn  fi'ar  of  iju*  (tfna,  who  had  to  be  pro|>itiated  ;  their  good  spirit 
w;i^  (Miliiely  iieLrlected.  Now  their  religion  is  founded  merely 
on  tilt.',  fear  (»f  hell  ;  it  is  contiinially  ]>reached,  to  the  exclusion 
almost  entirrlv  of  the  love  of  (Jod.  They  .subscribe  liberallv  to 
ii.  I'lit  this  is  due  lo  vanity,  and  that  alone.  Among  the  Koman 
<  \ii!i«»lics — in  justice  he  it  said — there  are  no  subscriptions,  and 
ii-tniict-s  of  simrh^-mindedness  are  by  no  means  rare.  They 
\vrrt»  rt'ally  a  hravi*  people,  in  war  the  two  sides  coming  to 
:'ii<lu''l  l.attl«'^,  and  not  merely  d<'])ending  on  their  cunning. 
ri:ev  swim  from  infancv,  and  there  is  an  instance  on  record  of 
:\v.»  iiiru  diviiiLi"  thnaiLrli  the  surf  in  a  strong  undercurrent  and 
lor  MVtT  ail  luair  su]»porting  a  white  man.  When  he  was  at 
.1-;  i»i.k"d  u|».  they  had  tti  be  themselves  hauled  into  the  boat, 
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botli  iiiucli  bruised  and  absuliitel)'  exliaustetL  Aiabitioc 
.iealmisy,  anil  miserliness,  with  the  iTinies  that  they  give  lisi 
to,  are  practically  uuknowii.  The  people  are  clever  and  shar] 
at  learning  aiiytliiug,  but  liave  little  inventive  faculty.  The; 
show  considerable  skill  in  imitatiiiyanj- object,  but  the  iuventioi 
of  any  nciit  contrivance,  howpi'er  aniall,  is  out  of  the  (iiiestioc 
Their  habits  are  cleanly  in  the  extreme.  Dotli  sexes  daily  ivaal 
theiuselves  all  over  witli  fresh  water  and  soap.  The  womei 
ivush  Uicuiselves,  in  addition,  nioiiung  and  eveninfi  in  the  sea 
Formerly,  they  used  a  red  earth,  which  lathei'S  sliyhtly  witl 
water.  It  was  a  not  inconsiderable  source  of  profit  to  the  isle 
of  Uca,  where  it  is  '[nite  abundant.  Bathinii;  in  i)ublic  withou 
the  li'lnli'ffn,  or  sulu,  round  the  waist  is  absolutely  nuheard  ol 
and  would  be  much  looked  down  npon. 

The  people  are  ireiiemlly  very  sociable,  and  do  not  care  to  d 
anything  alone;  thus  they  combine  readily  for  lishin^,  plantinj! 
or  feasting.  Ordinarily  after  a  meal  of  some  sort  in  tli 
niorniny  the  men  go  to  the  planting  groinids,  where  the; 
remain  till  abfuit  j  ji.in,,  when  they  come  home,  each  witl 
a  couple  of  Ijawkels  of  food,  which  they  then  prix;oed  to  cooli 
The  women  fetch  the  water  from  the  wells,  look  after  th 
diildren,  and  porhajis  go  ti^ihinj;  on  the  reef,  nr  juin  together  ii 
tin;  nuiking  of  mats,  iluch  of  their  tinu-  in  N]ient  in  giissij 
After  the  vveninji;  meal  the  nld  men  very  nenemlly  meet  in  iin 
aniither'.-i  hinisew  and  talk  in-  tell  stnrios  till  the  early  houn 
while  the  youii;.;  ptay  varinua  games  on  the  sand,  when  th 
niHuii  is  hi  its  seciijul  and  thiril  quarler.'J,  but  in  tlio  nlhe 
i|uartur,-i  meet  and  sing  or  dance  their  uwu  Ki'il.a  in  eacl 
L.lher',-<  houses. 


IV.       DUIL^S,    OliSAMUXTB,   AXD   T.VlTl i.pIXG. 

Till'  iinlinary  dress  i  if  iliepre.'«'iit  day  fur  all  consists  nf  a  fatbor 
1  if  cliitU  lit  perJiaps  ill  luble  width  rnund  the  waist;  it  is  terme 
liie  lida/i';/"..  Kn  native  dntli  is  nnw  kouwii,  but  it  is  we] 
renu'mbcred  and  slated  tn  hiivc  In'cn  generally  ul'  a  binw: 
c'lluiir:  it  was  called  I'/m  or  "/i/,  prnbablv  namen  I'nr  diil'eren 
Idnds.  The  bark  m'  tlie  ymng  breadfruil  tcee  was  used  fu 
its  niiunil'actiuv,  and  alsn  that  of  a  species  uf  hibiscns;  th 
jiajier  mulberry  uf  Fiji  in;iy  have  been  u.-i'd,  but  I  never  sai 
iiuy  giMwing  in  the  island,  n-ir  euulil  the  naliws  identify  an 
iilluT  nve-'  as  lit  fur  the  purpnse.  Tlie  bark  was  slrippe 
iitr  a)iil  allowed  (i>  snak  in  waler  f<.r  smoe  davs,  at'ier  whic! 
l!ie  grei'ii  iinuT  bark  was  nimi.veii  bv  rnbbin-'il  vilh  si, me 
^liarpi'iied  L-  an  L-dge  :  llii.  Lurk  was  lai'i  Hal  nil  a  Jiieee  . 
limbi'V   ami   tlien   thus   siiaiicd   duwn.      A   sti-ne   was   give: 
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iiK'  on  the  ship  when  leaving  Itotuma,  wliich,  on  inquiry  of 
JJotuniJins  in  Fiji  as  to  its  use,  was  identified  by  one  old  man 
for  this  ])urpose  ;  it  was  picked  up  after  a  storm  on  tlie  beach. 
It  is  a  piece  of  coral  about  G  inches  long  by  2^  broad  and 
li  thick.  The  one  of  its  sides  is  rough  and  broad,  and  the 
other  has  been  smoothed  down  to  an  edge,  which  is  not  in  the 
(^entrti,  l)ut  about  ^  inch  from  one  side  of  the  thickness  of 
the  stone,  and  hence  1^  inches  from  the  other;  the  part 
I  It' veiled  is  about  1^  inches  broad.  Thus  one  side  is  nearly 
tlat,  while  the  other  is  bevelled  away.  The  ch)th  next  was 
beatfu  out,  and  stained  witli  the  juice  of  the  iji  tree  (Inocarpus 
cdidis^  Kursk).  For  the  same  purpose  also  turmeric,  or  viena, 
was  used,  but  usually  mixed  with  a  stain  produced  by  rubbing 
up  the  root  of  a  tree  (pahvu  urUy  the  rooc  of  the  pa'cou)  with 
lime.  The  first  of  these  is  yellow,  and  would  give  density, 
while  the  latter  is  purple,  so  that  combined  they  would  give 
a  sort  of  brown  colour. 

Of  the  fibres  of  the  hibiscus  two  kinds  of  dresses  were 
l»hiited,  tlie  taktakoi  and  the  arunua ;  their  wear  was  not 
restricted  to  any  particular  class.  The  former  has  a  plaited 
part  about  4  inches  wide,  from  which  the  fibres  hang  down 
for  about  IG  inelies  on  each  side,  but  over  the  unplaited  part  are 
no  fibres  ending  freely.  The  dnimea  is  similar,  but,  from  the 
loose  fibres  over  the  plaited  part,  looks  like  the  skin  of  some 
animal ;  its  breadth  should  be  about  16  inches,  and  at  the  edge 
it  should  not  liave  any  fringe  longer  than  the  loose  fibres  are 
U'lt.  Th(}  td.ldakoi  was  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  man,  and  the 
onnnra  of  the  woman,  but  the  latter  was  used  by  the  man  as 
\\v\\.  Propt*rly  tliey  were  about  a  fathom  in  length.  One  end 
was  ]>la(.'eil  in  both  sexes  between  the  fork  of  the  legs  and 
l»iouL;ht  up  ill  front  and  held  there  while  the  remainder  was 
(Muh'd  round  tlie  waist  and  fixed,  the  talialoi  benig  doubled 
uIoiil;  the  middle.  The  outside  bark  of  the  tree  was  taken  off 
\v('<\i  by  a  shell,  and  then  the  inside  fibres  were  stripped  off 
by  h.unl.  Xext  they  were  well  dried,  and  sjJit  up  into  fine 
stiauds,  and  tlie  dresses  nuide.  When  they  were  finished,  they 
WL'ir  ])lace(l  alternately  day  and  niglit  in  thii  sun  and  the  salt 
wator  to  bh'ach,  an  operation  takni|«r  tlu'ee  months,  but  giving 
a  s]»KMidid  white.  The  plaiting'  of  the  ddfakiji  was  generally 
much  tlie  liner,  as  tliere  was  less  of  it  to  do.  Botli  were  verv 
str-iULT.  and  would  last  a  lifetime.  In  the  plaiting  of  the  arumoi- 
ihc  en<ls  were  simply  left  loose,  or  the^.^trand  cut  off  with  a 
li)t'-c  cud,  and  the  cut-off  part  used  again  to  C(Uitinue  the  same 
j'laii  ;  it  is  exactly  similar  to  a  common  Samoan  dress. 

Olli'T  divsses  \Ncre  onlv  f«)r  use  on  i)articular  occasions  or  bv 
l»aiti'  ular  chiefs.     Fine  mats  (jf  large  size  were  i^'enerjdlv  worn  ; 
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inik'etl,  for  marriajtes,  burials  niul  feasts  they  were  the  proper 
<hi'.ss  (see  See.  XVIII).  One  kiml,  the  tufna,  was  8-10  uichea 
wiiie,  initde  of  a  fine  ]iiindainifi  mat,  and  siifliciently  long  to  go 
conveniently  iwunl  the  waist;  it  tied  at  the  top,  with  a  few 
plaited  loose  pieces  of  libre.  IJeluw  this  it  had  a  fringu 
8-10  inches  lon^,  made  of  the  ends  of  the  pandanus  leaves 
used  in  its  manufacture,  cud  tip  in  a  zi,irzng  manner;  round  the 
edges  should  be  a  trininiin','  of  feathers,  but  wool  of  Englisli 
manufacture  has  now  generally  replaced  these. 

The  hair  was  fonuerly  always  woni  long  by  both  the  men 
and  women,  and  hung  down  as  a  rule  below  the  waist :  it  was, 
however,  when  working,  often  drawn  np  in  u  knot  or  cone  on 
tlie  top  of  the  head.  Over  the  whole  of  the  bwiy  tlie  liair 
was  carefully  eradicated,  shaving  being  effected  by  means  of 
sharpened  shells ;  the  beard  was  likewise  removed,  but  geiie- 
mlly,  when  the  man  became  any  ai^e,  alloweil  to  grow  eiiually 
long  witli  the  hair  of  the  lieail.  Sliarks'  teeth  were  used  for 
cutting  hair.  Of  the  invention  of  combs  in  Kotuma  1  could  find 
no  trace,  the  few  I  s;iw  being  typical  Samoan. 

Of  ornaments,  chajilets,  and  necklets  wi'i-e  the  principal  ones 
made  of  Howers  and  the  blight  yellow  seeds  of  tlie  posoa,  halo, 
and  snnga  {Pamlnnu*  nj.i^.  '.)  ."tnuig  ti.>j.-ether.  Xo  ornaments 
were  woru  in  the  ears,  as  the  pieiving  nf  the  lobes  was  not 
carried  out  till  alter  the  cmuing  nf  the  white  man.  A  flower 
might,  however,  be  wui'n  above  the  ear,  wiiile  tuore  )iernianent 
ones  for  this  purjiose  were  made  frnm  the  feathers  of  the  l-nvk 
(hoalswain)  and  other  birds.  Xeelcletw  uf  l>eads  made  out  of 
whale's  teeth  were  exceedingly  valuable  and  only  allowed  to  be 
wiirn  by  chiefs;  the  beads  weiv  snmeiiuies  nnnul,  but  more 
often  oval,  witii  the  ends  suniewiuu  tlaltoued  {Plate  XXV, 
Figs.  2, .".,  4).  They  wen;  generally  Imiied  with  llieir  p'!sses.sor 
as  eonstituting  one  uf  Iiis  must  valuable  possessions.  Knglish 
Lieads  were  very  greatly  pri/ed.  Thes."  whah-'s-HM.ith  heads 
were  the  money 'uf  the  old  days,  ami  were  leruied  /.  /,  while  the 
name  of  any  necklace  is  ti/i'i:  heuir  these  neeklaecs  were 
termed  I'ifitx'Ui. 

A  breii'stid-tte  of  pearl  shell  (I'hile  XXV,  l-'ig.  H  was  very 
gemTally  wurn  hy  the  cliiel's:  ii  was  termed  ti-ij' /I'tjMt.  In 
general  it  was  simply  the  oiiliiiiiry  shape  of  the  shell  wiih  the 
iiiugh  outside  iwrt,  the  horny  layer,  t.ikeu  oli    and  smiAHlied 


K-!<ia>,-tM>  „j  ri.'i.  xxr. 
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ilowii.  Thive  holes  were  made  near  the  liinge,  and  from  these  it 
was  sus]>ended  on  the  upper  part  uf  the  chest.  The  convex 
side  was  nibbed  down  till  the  outer  coats  were  quite  removed 
and  the  nacre  was  reached,  and  this  side  was  hung  outwards. 
One  in  my  pussessiim  has  not  been  nearly  so  much  rubbed 
down,  and  seems  to  liave  been  hung  with  the  concave  or  inside 
outwards.  Thoy  never  seem  to  have  been  in  any  way  cut 
down  to  rei)u*sent  a  segment  of  a  circle,  as  Duperrey  represents 
them. 

'I'lie  only  paint  in  use  on  the  lK)d3''  was  made  from  the 
turmeric  ])lant,  or  iivna  (Curcitma  hnvja,  Linn.).  The  root  of  tliis 
is  tuberoius;  when  ripe,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  ground,  and  left 
i't)r  i)\\K\  nij^lit.  Then  the  skin  is  scraped  oti",  and  the  tubers  are 
washed  in  salt  water.  They  are  next  ground  up,  or  rather 
rolled,  into  a  pulp  with  a  thick  round  stick,  called  a  tama, 
about  .*)  feet  long  and  completely  covered  with  cocoanut  sinnet, 
afier  which  the  pulp  is  thrown  into  a  bowl,  or  umeft,  for  one 
ni^ht.  On  the  following  day  it  is  strained  in  a  basket,  with 
fern  leaves  round  it,  in  water.  The  water  is  allowed  to  stand 
so  that  the  grains  may  settle,  and  they  are  then  similarly 
washed  about  three  times.  It  is  then  re-strained,  but  this  time 
into  a  cauue-shaped  uiavfCy  termed  the  oijniiwg,  and  allowed  to 
settle.  The  water  is  poured  ofif,  and  the  whole  is  churned  up 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  mne/e  with  fresh  water,  so  that 
a  seuni  forms.  This  is  then  carefullv  skimmed  off  and  allowed 
to  seitle  in  an  ordinary  umefc.  After  it  has  settled,  the  water 
is  ])oured  oil*,  and  it  is  baked  in  a  cocoanut  shell,  giving  a 
tine  (>ran«^e-coloured  powder.  The  part  wdiich  has  settled  in 
the  oijttnioij  is  eaten,  made  into  a  ftliy  or  pudding,  called  tanua. 

Tlie  iih-nti,  when  dried,  was  kept  in  a  cocoanut  shell,  in  the 
r<.)of  of  the  house.  If  a  chief  came  into  the  house,  some  would 
be  taken,  and  mixed  with  cocoanut  oil  in  an  umefc  puraagi 
,!>.*■, ('I,  and  he  would  be  smeared  over  the  left  breast  with  it. 
ll  was  also  used  for  smearing  the  bodies  for  dancing,  and  at  a 
:"ast  tlu*  mat  dresses  also  were  often  completely  covered.  The 
I.. ■a- Is  of  the  7.(/7;a-ehewta's,  too,  were  generally  thickly  smeared, 
tiioriLili  lime  to  some  extent  subserjuently  took  its  place.  1 
hav.'  t»ii(i  Ih.)w1  use<l  for  the  mixing  with  oil;  it  was  stated  to 
h.ive  Ihhmi  a  chiefs  bowl.  It  is  a  bowl,  cut  out  of  a  solid  piece 
<'i  Wood  about  10  inches  long  by  7  broad,  somewhat  oval,  but 
itoini.-d  at  the  two  enils.     From  one  end  a  handle  comes  ofl" 

J 

uMii'-nieaLh  for  G  inches,  and  has  a  leg  at  its  end,  with,  on  the 
n;it-:.!.'.  a  thin  piece  left  pr(^jecting  with  a  hole,  through  which 
;  ].:••.  e  of  sinnet  was  strung  to  hang  it  up  by.  The  ed.i:,^es 
i.ii.l'  rueaih  are  left  ^  inch  high  by  \  inch  broad,  and  wedge- 
>;.-;[-..'l  ])i''Cos  every  \   inch  cut  out.     Two  similar  lines  run 
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along  and  across  the  middle  underneath,  and  on  the  latter  line 
two  inoi-e  le^a,  li  inches  long,  are  sitnateil.  The  workmanship, 
as  in  nil  ItOtunian  cariientry,  is  very  poor,  but  the  roughnesses 
liave  to  some  extent  been  smoothed  by  the  shark's-skin  file. 

Tlie  purple  stain,  before  mentioned,  is  used  to  smear  the 
cheeks  for  dancing  to  give  them  a  colour,  and  also  for  picking 
lint  some  of  the  tattoo  marks  with,  but  the  ordinary  stain  for 
the  latter  is  made  fnim  the  soot  of  the  seeils  of  the  hifo  tree 
{fialopkyllium  inophylhim,  Linn.),  mixed  with  the  oil  of  tlie 
same  seeds.  To  extract  the  oil,  the  seeds  are  allowed  simply  to 
i-ot  in  a  bowl,  and  tlie  oil  is  then  stmiued  off.  To  the  same  oil, 
or  cocoauut  oil,  sweet-smelling  flowers  are  added  to  scent  it, 
and  the  liair  is  plentifully  smeared  witli  it;  the  whole  body, 
too,  after  fishing  or  any  exposure  to  the  salt  water  is  smeared 
with  oil. 

Tlie  men  were  always  tattooed  with  a  pair  of  drawers,  reach- 
ing from  the  waist  to  just  l>eIow  the  knee ;  the  name  for  this  is 
/iivl,  but  this  is  also  the  name  of  a  bivalve  shell  found  on  the 
i-eef  at  Matusa,  from  which  the  pattern  was  supposed  to  be 
taken.  The  women,  all  the  old  men  agreed  in  saying,  never  had 
this,  thouirh  Duiierrey  represents  one  with  it;  lie  represents 


..H  f«-A,  . 


two  lines  of  niarkiii^n  coming  oil'  free  above  thi-  giiille  line  at 
th«>  tup,  but  thest-  tiio  I  never  found  .m  the  ohl  men.  The  de- 
sign at  ihe  kufcs  i.s  tiiiirilied  utl'  likewise  with  one  or  nioiv 
circular  iiiark.s.  Hetwcun.  the  suiluee  is  roughly  divided  up 
into  parol  1  e li igninis  about  S  inches  long  by  '■>\  inches  broad, 
willi  dividing  line;:  about  J  ini'h  bmad.  The  whole  design  is 
in  straight  line.-;.  Wlieiv  tin-  body  i.s  awkward  for  the  design, 
the  whrde  is  such  a  mass  of  tattooing  that  no  jiattern  can  pro- 
perly be  distinguished.  Hg.  1  is  atypical  design  of  a  parallelo- 
gram lakcn  from  the  riglit  hi]i:  1  be  lung  ciiameter  runs  along 
dtiwn  the  ihigli.  The  iiisiiumi-nls  nwd  were  nmile  from  tuitle 
Lioiie,  with  one  to  live  teilh. 
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The  SOS  consists  of  a  number  of  marks  on  the  Bhonlden  and 
arms  of  the  men.  On  the  left  shoulder,  immediatdy  above  the 
annpit  in  front,  is  a  des^  tjrpical  of  a  bush  or  flbwer  of  amne 
sort.  One  design,  the  maiera,  represents  a  bush,  which  is  fairly 
common ;  it  contains  four  lines,  representing  shopts,  comuiff  m 
from  one  point  at  angles  of  22^^  -with  one  another^  thus  muing 
a  right  angle  between  the  two  shoots  furthest  apart ;  it  has  four 
leaves  on  each  shoot  always  on  the  same  side,  represented  by 
circles.  Another  design  is  the  perero  (Fig.  2\  wnich  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  strong-smeUing  flower  which  is  oommomy 


FIO.  2.     TATTOO  XABXIHaS  OV  THB  SHOVIiDSBS,  THS  fOt. 

On  the  left  shoulder  ib  seen  the  perero. 


-^ivoii  to  one's  hoUiiga  (sweetheart).  Other  designs  are  stars, 
circles,  etc.,  down  as  far  as  the  elbow,  more  or  less  in  series 
(Fi-s.  2, 3). 

The  woman's  proper  tattoo  marks  were  three  mun  on  each 
anil ;  these  consist  of  three  circles  enclosing  des^ns,  which  are 
always  the  same  (Fig.  3).  Besides  these  they  have  the  niglolOy 
consisting  of  a  diagonal  mark  along  each  joint  of  the  fingers 
and  a  small  blot  on  the  hand  below  the  base  of  the  thumb 
between  the  palm  and  the  wrist  Below  the  dress  I  do  not 
think  that  there  was  ever  any  tattooing. 
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The  ithX  people  claim  to  have  bad  hats  before  the  coming  of 
the  white  men ;  tliev  are  of  twn  kinds,  the  fo  pn-u,  of  cocoanut 
leaves,  and  tlie  fo  peru  jHtpoi,  of  the  bark  of  the  jxtjtoi  (Cyto- 
spcTiint  eili'lis,  Schott).  A  round  bluok  of  wood  is  taken,  and,  if 
too  small,  made  by  means  of  leaves,  tied  on  outside,  to  tlie 
requisito  size  ;  four  pieces  of  bark  or  half  cocoanut  leaflets  are 
crossed  in  the  centre  of  the  top,  but  sometimes  there  are  four 
more  placed  over  these.  Then,  while  these  are  held  firm,  tlieir 
ends  are  split  np  to  the  size  it  is  dosired  to  make  the  plait,  and 
worked  over  and  under  one  another.  Similarly  they  are  worked 
down  the  block  and  to  make  a  broad  brim,  at  the  edge  of  which 
they  are  simply  finished  off  by  being  turned  back  under  the 
previous  plait  and  cut  off  short.  Very  young  cocoaimt  leaves  are 
used  and  merely  run  over  the  fire  twice  through  the  flames ; 
they  are  then  dipjwd  in  salt  wat-er  and  drieil  in  '.he  sun,  after 
which  the  niidnbs  of  the  leaflets  are  cut  out,  llic  Iwirk  of  the 
pnpin  is  slripi)ed  oil"  and  then  well  scraped  with  the  shells  of 
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the  ''-«.  a  kind  of  limpet  ci.ininmn  on  the  reel',  ami  put  into  the 
t>un  I.)  ilrv.  The  same  lu^lit  it  is  ]iIaeod  in  thir  salt  water  and 
again  nu  "the  folluwing  day  drieit,  after  which  il  hiis  a  ni^dit  in 
freshwater.  Kats  of  this  are  softer,  nuire  durable,  and  stand 
laiii  butter  than  those  made  ftvm  cocoanut  Icave.^. 

The  j'-sn.i  is  an  eyeshade.  made  nf  Iwn  half  ooroannt  leaves 

idaitcd  togecbev.  anil  tied  by  thu  midribs  U-hind  t!ie  head.     Il 

is   made   "f   the  green  leaves  when  reipiired,  and  has   mniiy 

dL'sigll^^.     For  an  umbrella  the  leaves  of  t!u'fcuipnlin,ur/(<^'»t(>n>. 

,  ;ivu  used. 

\  V.      M.\T3,   ISaSKKTS.  T»ATCI[,   and   [ilKNIX 

Whe  usual  jii.ils  cuverint:  the  llui.r  of  the  hmise  are  Ibe  faivu. 
wij^irb  stri't'h  iViUU  wall  to  wall  uitoss  the  hi.iise.  and  arc  about 
1".  i.'uel  ill  hreadth.  The  e.i..-o;niut  leaves  are  cut,  when  they  are 
■;aiu^i'i:-.' "I'l'.-l't  ""  ''"■■  tree,  bi'fnii'  il  liears  any  nuts;  hence 
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niodciJiti'ly  yoiiii^'  locives  from  young  trees  are  taken.  These 
;iri'  1  Hissed  tlirough  the  Hanies  of  a  fire  a  few  times,  and  left  in 
thi^  siiu  to  dry.  The  leaflets  then  are  tough,  but  not  brittle. 
Two  full  leaves  are  taken  and  split  down  their  midribs;  the 
Inur  half-niidril)s  are  then  fined  down,  so  as  only  to  leave  a  thin 
.iliaclinient  for  the  leaflets,  and  placed  back  to  back  two  and 
two,  the  leallets  of  the  one  leaf  pointed  in  one  direction,  and 
iliuse  of  the  other  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  leaflets  of  one 
ne  then  plaited  outwards  over  and  under  those  of  the  other. 
riie  two  sides  of  the  leaflets  are  bent  together  along  the  midribs, 
>u  that  each  leatiot,  plaited,  has  a  double  thickness.  The  ends 
«»1'  the  several  leaflets  are  fixed  by  the  edges,  being  plaited  along 
iheir  length;  the  half-leaves  of  the  two  sides  are  fixed  together 
l»y  the  first  plait  of  the  leaflets  of  the  other  side,  being  taken 
jilternately  over  and  under  their  midribs.  Precisely  in  the 
same  way  is  made  a  common  mat  known  as  the  kakoi,  but  the 
-everal  leaflets  are  not  doul)led,  but  plaited  flat.  The  tatou 
ivsembles  the/«roM,  but  the  first  plait  joining  the  half-cocoanut 
leaves  logetlier  is  omitted,  and  the  midribs  are  on  the  outsides 
•  f  the  mat.  The  two  halves  are  joined  by  the  ends  of  the  leaflets 
l»ein;4  i>laited  down  together  in  the  centre.  This  kind  of  mat 
wasi  made  only  for  the  chiefs  and  their  wives  to  sit  upon  and 
never  used  by  the  people. 

Thatch  for  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  house  is  made  of  the  half- 
lea  \t's.  every  alternate  leaflet  being  bent  over  in  the  opposite  direc- 
lion  ti)  that  to  which  it  naturally  points,  and  plaited  Hat.  The 
»  Ills  of  the  leaflets  are  left  free.  This  kind  is,  if  made  of  cocoa- 
nut,  eallt^d  puara.awiX  lasts  about  a  year,  but  if  made  of  the  sago 
I  Mini  it  is  termed  oat,  and  will  last  up  to  ten  yeai*s.  For  the 
ii«lL'e  oi  the  house  two  whole  leaves  are  taken  and  laid  (m  top 
<'i'  on(»  another,  with  the  leaflets  in  opposite  directions;  these 
aie  thtii  worked  in  and  out  of  one  another  in  the  same  way. 
Tlie  niidril)  of  the  whole  leaf  is  thinned  down  considerablv,  so 
iliai  the  two  sides  are  only  just  joined;  this  kind  is  called 
t'lt'jfUi  and  is  m<^re  eommonlv  made  of  cocoanut  leaves  and 
Miit'wcd  vearlv.  All  kinds  of  thatch  are  made  ^reen  and 
aljowetl  to  (Irv  on  the  houses. 

<M  the  l-askets,  the  ajarava  is  made  of  the  half  of  a  ;iieon 
tnri'anul  leaf.  A  piece  iA  puara  is  really  made,  and  then  th(^ 
:  ii<liili  ])ent  round  in  a  circle  and  the  ends  of  the  leaflets  i)laited 
!>  ii_r  the  bottom  and  up  the  open  end,  fixing  the  whole 
:  >.:t'iher.  This  kind  is  erdinarilv  made  in  the  hush  for  carrv- 
■iLf  tht'  ft'iul  from  the  plantini^  ground  to  the  kitchen  and  then 
I'll  own  in  the  (jven.  The  ofinamans  really  is  made,  as  it  \\ere, 
.  :'  on..-  hviil  of  tlie  /(7^'?^  in  fact  of  two  half  cocoanut  leaves 
}'i  ::   ■l  iM.,,  tlier,  with  tlio  leaflets  double*!  and  the  midribs  bent 
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nmnd  and  fixed  liy  tlie  free  ends  of  the  coeiianut  leaflets  plaiteil 
along  tliL-  Uittom  mid  up  tlie  open  aide,  as  in  the  last.  This 
basket  is  used  for  talciiij^  out  flshiiij;  on  the  reef,  as  it  sitE  flat 
on  llie  waist.  A  girdle  is  soniL'tiiiifs  plaited  of  cocoannt  leaflets 
ti)  iiiiiko  a  Iji'lt  t"  liuld  it,  but  a  piece  of  siniiet  is  more  often 
iiseil.  The  ttimjn  is  stated  to  lie  of  Gill>ert  Island  origin;  it  has 
lomid  tht!  edge  the  inidiibs  of  four  half  cocoannt  leaves.  The 
leallets  are  doubled  on  themselves,  and  their  outer,  thinner  port 
lorn  off,  so  as  to  make  them  still  narrower.  These  are  used 
mainly  for  brinfjing  the  cooked  food  from  the  kitchen  to  tlie 
■iwelling-house,  ami  to  preserve  the  residue  after  the  meal. 

From  the  cocoannt  also  is  made  a  broom,  the  loufcri,  of  the 
midril.is  of  the  leaflets  tied  together,  wliile  torches  are  made  of 
the  sheath  of  tiie  flower-liearing  shoot  of  the  cocoanut,  the  suht. 
This,  if  .split  up,  burns  well,  and  will  last  for  fll'teen  minutes  or 
more  in  the  wind. 

Tlie  leaves  ui  the  saayn,  a  kind  of  jianilauus,  with  rather 
naiTow,  lifiht-coloureil  green  leaves,  veiy  prickly  edges,  a  central 
row  of  thorns  along  the  middle  of  the  under-aurface,  and 
branching  freely  with  many  roots,  are  used  for  making  the 
fine!-  kinds  of  mats.  Of  thej<e  the  lyii  has  about  four  strands  to 
the  inch,  and  is  of  a  light  eolour.  For  it  the  old  leaves  are 
taken,  and  their  tlidnis  renioveii;  thoy  are  then  put  into  the 
sun  to  dry,  luid  n'lled  up  i>n  the  hamls,  when  they  are  known 
as  l-k-i-'ji.  Tliey  are  next  released,  falling  likecurU,  and  hung 
up  thus  for  twij  weeks  in  the  sun  to 
tlry,  after  wliivli  Ihey  are  coileil  up 
tiglit  and  fixed  thus;  tliey  are  now 
termed  lucvji'.  When  reipiirod,  they 
iUe  dimply  s|ilii  up  with  tlie  hanils  to 
the  required  lnvitdllis.  Fig.  4  sliow.s 
how  11  mat  is  ln-^iin  at  one  eonier;  it 
is  finished  oil'  sini]ily  by  Inniing  the 
end.*  back  under  the  last  plait  and 
enttiiig  them  nil'  short.  Where  iv 
ijuiiid,  fre.-ili  stnuids  are  inlroihieetl. 
tlii-irendw  l-eing  left  .^lightly  piiiji-eting 
<in  the  uuder-surfare  nl  the  mat.  These 
mats  aiv  uf  any  size  ii|>  t^i  4  yaixli 
l.iug  by  :!  bro;id,  and  are  iirdinarily 
\\fi'-A  fur  sitting  upim,  while  the  bed  in 
niiide  on  tlie  top  nf ;«  pih'  of  them.  A 
;iiid  iif  the  same,  tlie  «-'/>,  about  G  feet  long  by  3 
-ed  to  be  mad.'  i-:]ie<iidly  for  sleejiing  on. 
ouil;;  leaves  nf  ijie  -■.((/_./.(  ;ire  used  to  make  a  finer  mat, 
,  with  about   I'ninteon  strands  to  the  ineh.     The  raw 
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iiiaU'iial  is  worked  into  the  mat  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
the  last.  The  yoiin;:^  leaves  are  taken  and  passed  through  the 
llaiiu's,  after  which  the  central  row  of  prickles  on  the  under- 
surface  is  removed,  and  the  whole  coiled  up  for  one  night ;  then 
thr  under-surtace  of  the  leaf  is  torn  off  and  thrown  away.  The 
whule  is  next  tied  up  in  a  bundle  and  thrown  into  salt  water 
for  one  night;  ilien  the  leaves  are  separated  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  l)ut  are  tied  up  and  put  in  fresh  water  for  the  following 
nii^ht.  The  loose  tissue,  adhering  under  the  upper  surface,  is 
scvapt'd  otV  l.'V  a  ])iece  of  shell,  if  recpiisite.  For  tlie  purpose  a 
])iece  of  clam  {I'ridacna)  or  otlier  shell  is  taken,  3  inches  by  2, 
and  tlattcned  above  and  beh)w.  The  sides  are  squared,  and  one 
edge  bevelled  (see  Sec.  XIII).  After  washing,  the  leaves  are 
a<4ain  coiled  up  on  the  hand,  and  hung  up  on  sticks  in  the  sand 
for  al»out  a  fortnight  to  dry  and  bleach.  The  outside  rows  of 
prickles  are  then  taken  oif,  and  the  curls  are  left  for  one  more 
day,  after  which  they  are  rolled  up  tight  like  wheels.  One 
h'af  gives  ten  to  twelve  strands  after  being  split  up,  for  which  tisli 
bones  are  very  generally  used.  Commonly  the  edges  used  to  be 
decorated  with  feathers,  anil  fringes  of  various  kinds  are  left. 
These  mats  are  used  for  burying  the  dead  in,  marriages,  dresses 
for  feasts,  sleeping  mats,  etc.;  their  colour  is  very  white,  to 
pieserve  which  they  are  constantly  placed  in  the  sun.  They 
vary  in  size,  a  big  one  being  12  feet  by  9.  Very  small  ones  also 
used  to  be  made  for  carrving  babies  in. 

For  sinnc't,  or  mi.n,  there  is  a  particular  kind  of  cocoanut 
grown  with  very  long  nuts.  When  these  are  still  green,  but 
nearly  ri})c,  they  are  soaked  in  the  salt  water  for  about  three  days, 
wlien  they  become  (^uite  soft ;  the  fibre  is  then  pulled  out  of 
the  Imsk  and  l)eaten  with  a  stick  to  separate  it.  It  is  next 
'  (Hiibrd  out  with  the  hands  and  put  out  in  the  sun  to  dry,  tied 
11])  ill  buiidlcs.  The  separate  fibres  are  12-16  inches  long.  A 
irw  li]»res  are  taken  and  rolled  up  together  into  a  strand  on  the 
iliiuli  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Three  strands  are  plaited 
tu^vtlirr  and  worked  so  that  their  ends  occur  at  about  equal 
iiii'i'vals  along  the  tnn}  ;  they  are  fixed  sinqdy  by  pushing 
tluir  en<N  l-elwucii  ilie  other  two  strands.  The  form  ])roducetl 
is  :!at  and  used  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  tying  the  beams  of 
the  !iMuse<,  tisli  lines  and  nets.  Other  kinds  with  two  to  ten 
^lMi;'!<  ait'  known,  but  stated  by  the  natives  themselves  to  have 
<!!  I'l-'ii  iniroductMl  from  the  (lilbert  islands  and  elsewhere. 

A  i'mlI,  the  '/A'/,  is  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  breadfruit 
iie'\  -»'ak<Ml  in  water  and  beaten  out.  The  strands  are  alwavs 
jo::;.  .;  ..n  to  one  ;inotlier  in  one  continuous  whole,  being  simply 
l\vi-i  ■.!  wvA  rubbed  together  on  the  thigh.  Usually  three 
>v. .  li's   are  taken   and   thus   merely  rolled  up.     Alol  is  very 
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wiiitD  and  strmip,  and,  as  it  does  uot  in  any  waj-  spoil  in  salt 
water,  tlte  best  fisliiiiir  lines  and  uets  are  made  of  it. 

Fans  are  made  oi  the  leallets  of  the  cocoanut  doubled,  with 
llifir  handles  formed  l>y  the  midribs  of  the  same  leaflets.  A 
S]>i.'cial  kind  from  thi;  fan  pahn  was  made  for  chiefs  and  not 
alhjwed  to  be  useil  by  others. 

vr.    Plastisg,  Food,  asd  Cookery. 

The  chief  vegetables  cultivated  for  food  are  the  pajmle,  or 
taro  {C'olotasia  aiiiiqiiorum,  Hcliott),  papt/i  {Cyrtosperma  edulis, 
ychott),  ouhi,  or  yam  (Bioscorea  uluta,  Linn.),  and  peif,  or 
banaiiQ.  Tiiro  and  bananas  are  usually  planted  on  the  steep 
hill-sides  after  the  earth  has  been  thorougldy  dug  up  with 
flattened  sticks  or  English  spades  ;  the  tops  of  the  taro  and  the 
shoots  of  tlie  banana  serve  for  planting.  The  Rotuman  variety 
of  tJivo  does  exceedingly  well  in  such  positions,  growing  verj- 
lai^c,  and  is  never  planted  in  swamps.  A  kiud,  the  upiii,  is- 
coninion  on  waste  lands  and  near  the  houses,  but  is  not  good 
for  fiioil,  (.'f  l.iananas  seven  kinds  are  known,  but  there  are 
only  prjK'liculIy  two,  tlie  one  for  cooking  and  the  other  for  , 
eating  raw.  To  ripen  they  are  buried  in  the  sand.  Th&papoi 
is  grown  in  swamps  of  bnickish  water  and  seldom  dug  except 
afliT  a  hurricane,  when  foixl  is  scarce.  For  yams  the  bush  is 
miighly  cleared.  Eocky  land  is  chosen,  and  its  little  existing 
eartli  is  scniped  together  with  tlie  hands  into  heaps,  in  the  top 
of  which  ihe  yam  is  planted.  After  these  were  dug  the  land 
used  fonnerly  to  he  burnt  oft',  the  fallen  timber  by  tliat  time- 
Iwin.i;  tlioi-oughly  dry,  and  hiva  {Macri'p'ijifr  ■mtthysiimw,  5Iiq.) 
planted  ;  now  it  is  more  freiiueiilly  tokieco,  pineapples,  or 
sugar-cane.  Planted,  but  in  no  way  cultivated,  are  the  lnvad- 
fruit  [Arttxio-pits  incisa,  linn.)  and  the  iiiu,  or  eoenanut,  for 
fiMid,  uta,  or  sago  (Haijits  vitiemis,  ■Weudl.),  I'or  thatch,  and  the 
s-i,iil,i  {J'iDi'f'iniis  s/j.  ?),  for  making  mats.  Tlie  fooil  plants 
giMwin;,'  wild  include  the  /tf,  or  Tahitian  cliesitnut  {lamarput 
i-ili'lis).  /lire,  or  daica  of  Fiji  (I'cmcliii  pliiiu'tii,  Forst.),  vuiic,  or 
turiiieiiu  (VHTanna  lomiii,  Linn.),  viarti,  or  arrowToot  {Tmett 
pi.iiii'lijidai).  I'Sti,  or  Jiapaw,  and  the  AcS'")  (I'mnlimits  oihiv- 
tU<imi!.i  >).  There  is  further  the  hi/-',  or  tUlo,  of  Fiji  {C'li/o- 
jiliiflliinii  inophyUivm,  Linn.),  the  oil  I'mni  the  seeds  of  which 
is  re;.;uhirly  extracted.  Of  the  above  the  taro,  yam,  and  haninia 
are  till'  staple  articles  of  food,  and  in  such  an  ei[uitablo  climate 
as  tliai  of  Iloiuma  can  be  ohiained  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
Arri'wi'ooi  r;tn  be  dug  whenever  it  is  desired.  The  breadfruit  is 
season  during  niinliT,  N^'Veiiiber,  imd  IVeemlier,  and  ctK'iXi- 
nuts  LMii  be  oliiained  at  any  season  in  any  condition  of  rii>eness. 
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For  aiiiiiiiil  fooil  there  are  the  reefs,  wliich  can  always  be 
tislunl  ai  any  time,  and  furnish  a  practically  inexliaustible 
supply.  Pigs  are  ke])t  by  all  and  fed  regularly  every  day 
wiili  ripii  cucoanuts,  the  waste  of  tlie  house,  and  the  fruit  of 
the  ]>a))a\v.  Fowls  are  ke])t  in  the  plantations,  and  have  small 
low  houses,  fjishioned  of  sticks  and  thatched;  near  each  is  a 
conch  shell,  bv  which  tlicv  are  called  to  receive  their  food 
daily ;  their  e;^'gs  are  seldom  molested.  To  catch  the  wild 
chicken  various  traps  are  used,  but  all  in  principle  consist  of 
a  bent  slick,  wliich,  s])ringing  up,  hangs  the  fowl  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  sinnet  either  by  its  neck  or  its  legs.  Wild  pigs  are 
sometimes  cauj^iit  by  making  a  trench  and  covering  the  same 
over  carefully  with  rotten  sticks  and  earth.  Dogs,  kanua,  are 
of  a  ])eculiarly  coarse  breed;  their  introduction  is  [irobably 
com])aratively  modern.  The  people  say  that  they  were  never 
eaten  because  tiiey  always  had  plenty  of  pigs.  In  killing 
any  animal  for  food  great  care  was  taken  not  to  let  it  bleed 
in  any  way,  a  short  club  being  used  for  pigs. 

The  men  of  the  househohl,  when  they  come  down  from  the 
plantations,  usually  carry  a  couple  of  baskets  of  food  or  bunches 
of  bananas  over  one  shoulder  on  a  stick.  Between  them  they 
will  have  everything  recpiisite,  even  down  to  the  ripe  cocoanuts 
to  ht(l  tlie  pigs.  (Jreen  cocoanuts  for  drinking  purposes  will 
have  been  all  luisked  on  a  pointed  stake,  the  esoa^  and  tied  up 
in  ])airs,  a  small  ])icce  of  the  husk  being  left  over  the  soft  eye, 
so  thiit  they  shall  not  go  bad.  At  once  the  men  set  to  work  to 
make  the  lire  and  cook  the  food,  an  operation  never  performed 
for  iliem  by  the  women,  who,  however,  serve  the  food  to  the 
meu,  when  it  is  cooked,  and  then  retire  to  their  own  meal.  Fire 
was  I'oruierly  produced  by  simjJy  rubbing  a  j^iece  of  hard  wood 
up  ami  down  in  a  groove  in  soft  wood  ;  tlie  operation  was 
u-niird  silt.  It  would  then  be  nursed  and  fanned  into  Hame 
on  a  drv  cocoanut  husk.  It  was  the  busini\ss  of  the  women 
always  to  keep  a  lire  in,  and  in  Xoatau  at  least,  I  was  informed 
liv  Marafu,  tire  could  alwavs  be  obtained  from  the  atua,  or 
spirit,  house. 

lu  each  house  the  chief  man  has  usually  a  table,  the  umefc 
'it"!ii^  a  vrry  sliiihtly  concave  biuird,  aljout  2  feet  long  by  1 
itM.i  liroad,  with  four  h'^s  .')-4  inches  hi^h  ;  it  is  carved  out 
ol  a  >f>lid  pie<('  of  wo(k1.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a  ridge, 
<'titu  uoteln'tl  an«l  perhaps  an  inch  high,  is  left  down  the 
!:ii«i«iK'  of  ilie  \nider-surface,  and  on  the  same  side,  be^tween 
l\\n  ^^\  llie  1- ;j:^  along  the  length  of  the  table,  a  round  piece 
il'Miu  :\  iuelirs  lt>ug  is  left,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  through 
whi.-li  a  pi'.-ee  K)i  sinnet  is  strung,  for  jiangiug  it  up  when 
JK'L  in  u-e.     On  this  a  banana  leaf  is  placed;  the  rest  of  the 
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men  simply  lia\'e  their  leaves  on  tlie  ground.  All  sit  witl 
llioir  lejja  crossed  in  front  of  tliem,  ivitli  tlieir  knees  touchitif 
the  {irouiid.  The  food  is  broufrlit  in  in  baskets  by  the  women 
the  chitif  has  a  basket  to  hiniselt',  from  ^vhich  no  one  else  i 
htljied,  while  the  rest  eat  several  from  the  same  basket  anc 
ofl'  the  same  leaf.  The  women  place  the  food  from  the  basketi 
in  front  of  the  men,  and  for  the  chief  further  peel  the  vegetablei 
with  tiieii'  fingers  and  nails.  It  was  formerly  only  a  womai 
with  the  iiigldo  that  would  be  entitled  to  do  this.  At  tht 
I'lid  of  the  meal  tliey  hand  each  man  a  green  cocoanut,  th( 
ludy  beverage  drunk  after  the  nieiil  lias  begun,  having  witl 
a  iiiece  of  stick  opened  it  by  making  a  iioli!  in  the  soft  ej-e  ant 
ha\'ing  provided  a  cork,  usually  a  piece  of  the  husk,  to  preYen 
it  liTini  apilling.  This  done,  the  food  left  is  gathered  int( 
ba.skcts,  and  the  women  retire  to  another  liouse  for  their  owi 
meal.  Kssential  to  the  house  is  tlie  Ivhmn,  which  consists,  as  ii 
wore,  of  the  four  sides  of  a  bo.-i,  about  4  inches  deep  and  2-1 
feet  Pifuare,  with  the  bottom  removed  and  replaced  by  nettinf; 
tills  Ih  then  suspended  from  t)iu  beams  of  the  house,  but  thi 
fom-  pieces  of  sinuet  from  its  four  comers  have  generally  firs 
to  pas-s  through  the  middle  of  a  flat  boai-d,  the  use  of  which  i; 
to  jircvcnt  the  small  uati\'e  rats  from  running  down  the  sinne' 
and  K^'ltint:  at  the  food.  Its  origin  (see  tjec.  XXV,  e)  is  legend 
an-,  and  it  is  said  to  hiivt"  come  with  the  mim,  or  fowl. 

('iKikiuL;  is  usually  carried  on  in  an  esjjccial  house,  the  kohro 
opi'ii  at  the  I'uds  and  sides,  low,  and  roughly  put  togothnr.  Thi 
only  iiK'tliud  is  that  "f  steaming  in  the  niitive  oven.  A  luile  i: 
niailc  in  tlic  gi-imiid  in  tlie  centre  uf  the  house  and  lined  witl 
Ntnues;  on  the  top  of  tlipse  a  great  iiiv  of  sticks  is  made 
Evi'iylliiiig  being  ready  and  [lie  .•itom-s  suflieiently  liot,  the  fin 
is  raivcd  out,  and  a  few  green  leaves  are  thrown  on  the  stones 
Tiien  tile  t'diid  in  jilaced  on  top  and  covered  ovlt  with  greei 
Iciives  and  finally  with  about  3  inches  of  earth.  IMosI  vegetablei 
are  put  ill  exactly  lis  they  are.  In-'  ]■•■_-•:,  f:i^'. !  ■  :;:■■!  1'i::  lish  art 
ripped  iiiien,  deiiucd.  siulli-d  v,     '  \   j^laceil 

in  iigtitly  liiliii^'  ha:-ketM  oC  tiiu  Nuue  leave^^  lu  iiie>eiit  theiii 
fnnn  hurniug.  The  liver  is  carefully  wrajipi'd  up  separately,  m 
it  is  esteemed  llie  greatest  delicacy. 

Tiie  given  e<"'oiuint9,  after  (he  milk  has  In-en  drunk,  arc 
lilleil  with  will  water,  and  (heir  holes  siiipjied  up  with  eonieal 
e.irks,  made  of  the  leaves  uf  the  .<""//"  twisted  up  ;  they  aiv  thou 
plaiid  in  the  sun  <ai  small  phitt'ornis  for  some  tiays.  A  certain 
aiLiiiuiit  iif  fermentaliiiii  lakes  place,  and  (he  .=oft  kernel  iiils  a 
liill.'.  Ml  Ihat  a  buttery  nui-is,  the  •l"lir<-lo,  is  obtuiued :  it  1= 
iiint-li  iiscil  -.i^i  a  s<-a'ii>iii]ig  t'nr  ]iuddiie.;s  of  dili'i-ivnt  soils  and 
i.irc.">l<iiig  lisli.     No  sail  if.  e\cr  eoUeetc.I.  hut  this  douUlesM 
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acts  as  a  substitute ;  almost  daily  some  vegetables  are  cooked 
with  it.  Scraped  cocoanut  is  another  aeasoninff,  the  aetaping 
being  done  on  the  foa.  To  mak6  one  of  these  a  bongh  of  a  tree 
is  selected  with  a  branch  going  ofT  at  an  ang^e  of  about  60^ ; 
the  bough  is  then  scraped  flat,  18  inobea  being  left  below  the 
branch  and  3  above.  To  the  branch,  cut  off  about  9  inches 
long,  is  firmly  lashed  underneath  a  suitable,  piece  of  ahall  (now 
iron),  with  the  concavity  upwards.  The  cocoanut  is  broken  in 
half  in  its  shell,  and  the  kernel  of  each  aqMimte  haU  scraped  on 
this,  the  worker  sitting  crosswise  on  the  flattened  faraiush.  One 
I  saw  still  in  use  has  a  flat  piece  of  pearl  shdl,  with  the  edges 
notched.  I  have  seen  also  a  notched  pearlHshell  cocoanut 
scraper  for  use  in  the  hand.  HoUowea-out  wooden  bowla^ 
ume/e,  are  used  for  making  the  puddinfls  in;  th^  have  no 
ornamentation,  and  have  every  conceivable  simide  fonn.  All 
puddings  are  termed  feki,  but  the  term,  if  not  qualified,  would 
be  taken  as  applying  to  one  made  of  breadfruit  and  the  juioe 
expi*essed  out  of  scraped  cocoanut;  another  favourite  fonn  is 
made  of  beaten  arrowroot  and  cocoanut.  Small  fish  are  usnallT 
cooked  with  the  dahroh^  when  the  dish  is  called  t$  lulu ;  fowl, 
young  taro  leaves,  and  dakroh  aire  termed  ibk  All  thciie  are 
simply  wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  the  banana  or  pewi,  and  after 
being  tied  up  placed  in  the  oven  with  the  other  food.  Some- 
times in  them  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  is  substitnted  for 
that  of  the  cocoanut. 

The  ranji  {Dracaena  termmalis^  in  Fm  gai  or  moMicw)  grows 
plentifully  in  places  and  to  a  considerable  sise.  It  was,  for  some 
reason  now  apparently  forgotten,  strictly  Aa,  or  taboo,  for  any 
man  to  dig  and  cook  it  by  himselL  It  was  only  dus  by  a  whole 
district  at  a  time,  and  then  all  took  part  Each  dug  as  much 
as  he  could  in  the  day,  and  at  night  an  enormous  oven  was 
made,  in  which  a  big  fire  was  kept  up  all  night,  with  singing 
and  dancing.  The  roots  of  the  ranji  were  then  placed  in  at  dawn 
and  lefc  for  two  days.  Its  taste  is  somewhat  like  liquorice,  and 
its  consistency  is  about  the  same,  but  it  is  very  rarely  cooked 
now,  and  little  of  the  ceremony  is  kept  up.  The  reason,  according 
to  ^larafu,  for  the  above  was  that  the  ranji  was  the  food  of  the 
aturt,  and  could  only  be  eaten,  when  their  priests  gave  leave. 

When  raua,  tobacco,  reached  the  island  I  could  not  discover, 
as  even  the  oldest  men  remember  it  well ;  it  is  dried  partially 
and  tlien  ])ressed  into  cakes  in  the  v&i  rau,  a  kind  of  Spanish 
press.  For  smoking  the  native  method  is  to  wrap  it  up  in 
l»anana  leaves,  which  have  dried  after  being  drawn  a  few  times 
tlirough  tlie  flames  to  make  them  tough. 
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VII.    The  "  Kava  "  Ceremonial. 

Kufp,  is  never  ilruuk  (luriiip;  a  ineal  or  after,  but  always  just 
lief'iire ;  it  is  proper  after  it,  before  commencing  a  feast,  to  eat 
a  ]iit:cu  of  (lineiipple  or  some  other  fruit.  It  used  to  be 
atlL'iidfil  witli  considerable  ci?i-emoiiia]. 

IVith  all  tliii  chiefs  sitting  round  in  a  circle  with  the  foo*l 
laid  out  ready  in  front  of  them,  the  root  of  kiiva,  unwashed  anil 
wiUi  nil  its  leaves  and  shoots,  is  brought  in  and  taken  up  to  the 
bij.'s<'st  chief,  wlio  h  pi-opevly  sitting  ns  near  as  possible  in  the 
middle  of  the  long  side  of  the  house,  which  is  nearest  to  the 
shoiv.  Xear  the  head  chief  is  sitting  a  man  termed  the  ina/uoi, 
wliii,-:e  business  it  is  really  to  direct  the  whole  ceremonial  and 
iLj  I'iiU  out  each  chief  in  hi.'s  proper  order  for  the  l-avn  to  be 
liiiiidi.'d  to  him.  He  now  calls  out,  "JCnrit!"  and  after  a  few 
moments  "Munu!"  on  which  the  jics/vfcn  (or  /■((!■(( -cutter), 
usually  the  son  of  the  giver  of  the  feast,  drives  a  sharp 
Blivk  of  hiiril  wood  into  tlie  root  to  bu-ak  it  np  for  the 
chewing.  The  root  is  then  taken  awny,  cut  up,  and  thoroughly 
waslK'd,  while  the  infifi'oi  or  some  i>kl  man  ttills  a  story  of  the 
old  times  or  vhale-tisliiug.  The  chewing  is  now  done  by  th« 
old  wnuien,  iind  the  Lm-a  placed  in  the  tanon,  or  bowl,  in  small 
iiud  fairly  dry  Innips.  After  sutticient  is  chewed,  the  mafutti 
calls  iiiit.  "  i%l-''ifo  hiiiii  I "  mi  order  to  the  head  woman  to  wash 
hiT  liatids.  Attov  this  is  dune,  slie  call."*  out  to  another  woman 
wlm  lias  water  in  a  cocoanut  shell,  "  A'wh,"  or  "  I'liur  on  the 
Wii[i'r."  Thu  wlnde  she  then  jproceeds  to  kupad  up  with  her 
lauub  fur  some  time  :  another  woman  then  hands  her  the  iilhou, 
•  ir  stniiiicr.  wiih  which  slie  i-t'movi-s  the  woody  fibres.  The 
,1,7(1-"  is  then  liandi.>(l  to  another  wmiiau,  who  washes  if.  wliile 
the  kiieader  has  witter  poured  over  her  hands.  The  iii/fdn  ia 
lianded  buck  In  her,  and  she  calls  tnit.  "  A'wiv*  I'Ai /-■,"  i>r  "  Tlio 
/■I'p-'f  isivady  ;"  tlie  wj/'wi/ answers!,  "  JCm-"  tonia,"  mi  which  t)ie 
woman  riii.-:es  tlie  nilu'i'  several  times  intii  the  Ipn:  i>r  eocon- 
nut-shi-ll  bowl,  until  it  is  full.  The  wi/'hc/ then  calls  out  to  each 
chief  in  tiini, "  '/<■"  LamMn, •'•/,!  "—"  (ii've  the  l->ii;i  to  llanifu  ■'— 
strictly  in  nvciTdiince  witJi  their  rank  on  the  island,  deriveil 
from  their  nanus,  and  m.t  position.  The  man  who  has  had  the 
diitH'tioii  of  ]iR'iiaiiiiii  the  feast  then,  boudhig,  carries  llie  hna 
to  the  cliiefs  in  luni. 

At  a  n-idly  bi;;  feast  in  the  "hi  diiys  each  chief  would  haven 
'ii'liaiali'  mill  uf  /.■■fo'.  and  earh  wnuld  ))ave  his  own  jxd-avii. 
T'u'  /.'•'•"  is  iilways  made  very  strong,',  and  only  one  bnwl  is  as 
a  rah'  diunk ;  tlie  wnnifn  are  foml  of  chewing  it,  and  lui  the 
CiivcnniLrni    fnrbiddinj:   ii   to   women  with  chihl   they   wcii^ 
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])etitionod  so  strongly  against  it  by  the  women  themselves,  on 
the  ground  that  their  teeth  were  going  bad,  that  they  had  to 
remove  the  restricti<:)n. 

The  tdiwa  is  a  round  bowl,  with  four  legs;  it  is  properly 
al)out  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  hollowed-out  basin 
helwi'on  tlie  li^gs  should  almost  touch  the  ground.  The  niliou 
is  iiKule  of  the  l.)eaten-out  bark  of  t\\Q  fou  {Hibiscus  sp,  ?)  dried, 
and  tieil  u})  togetlier.  The  ipv  is  simply  a  half-cocoanut  shell ; 
siuull  nuts  are  chosen  for  the  puipose,  since  the  kava  is  made 


very  strong. 


Vlll.    Hooks,  Nets,  and  Fishing. 

Tlie  fish-liooks  of  Kotuma  were  generally  very  crude.  Indeed, 
llie  extent  of  the  reef  is  so  great  that,  except  by  isolated  villages, 
little  ilee])-sea  lishing  was  carried  on.  Thej^tf,  or  shark-hook, 
was  made  from  a  shrub,  the  ticrvy  which,  when  it  reached  the 
height  of  ab(nit  3  feet,  was  twisted  into  an  open  knot,  with  a 
(hameter  (»f  about  5  inelies ;  it  was  then  allowed  to  grow  for 
about  U\'K^  years  l)efore  being  cut.  The  hook  was  then  shaped, 
and  a  pie('(»  of  hard  wood  spliced  on  as  a  barb  projecting 
inwards.  'J'he  bait  was  tied  on  over  the  l)arb  ;  the  fish  working 
at  this,  as  the  wood  was  springy,  gradually  got  its  jaw  l)etween 
the  barl)  and  the  stem  of  the  hook.  On  being  struck  the  barb 
cauglit  in  the  gills,  and  the  fish  was  hauled  up  sideways.  A 
similar  hook,  iuit  smaller,  the  uiniafa^  was  useil  for  catching  a 
laiLTo  species  of  rock  cod,  the  ?w/.  Small  round  hooks  were  cut 
out  of  pearl  shell  or  turtle  bone,  1-2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
tiMuied  (H'i  \  a  barb  was  ahvavs  cut  on  the  outside.  Those  of 
pearl  shell  for  certain  lisli  were  not  baited,  nor  towed  behind 
th«^  canoe.  Pro])er  spinning  baits  are  termed  /w,  and  were  of 
two  kinds,  the  one  large,  (»f  })earl  shell  fixetl  on  l)one  4  inches,  or 
more,  long,  and  tlu^  other  small,  1-2  inches,  of  pearl  shell  alone. 
JiotJi  had  underneath  a  liook  of  turtle  shell  or  bone,  and  at  the 
end  a  few  short  white  feathers  of  the  tuirl\  or  boatswain  bird, 
siickinir  out.  Tjiju.,  long  tish  with  very  narrow  jaws,  almost 
I'M)  small  for  any  hook,  are  caught  by  a  lump  of  spiders  web  at 
the  (Mid  of  a  line  <»n  a  lom^  bamboo,  when  the  tide  is  eomincc  in. 
The  i«M'th  are  numerous  and  Ioult,  and  cannot  disentangle 
themselves. 

The  mesli  of  nets  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  English  mesh. 
Ilaiiil-iiets,  like  landing  nets,  called  ti,  are  of  rather  oval  shape, 
wiili  a  strongly  sj diced  frame.  They  are  used  for  catching 
lulot;  IS  on  the  reef  at  night  or  Hying  fish,  attracted  by  a  torch 
on  a  canne.  The  latter  fish  u.sed  to  l)e  regularly  attracted 
l>y  large  liies  on  certain  islets  of  the  ixjef. 
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To  catch  Hnial!  tish,  tlie  women  collect  the  loose  pieces  of 
ciiral  ami  stunes  of  the  shallow  water  <if  the  Imat  channel  of  the 
reof,  ami  form  heajis  of  them  almut  9  feet  long  by  3  broad  and 
2  high.  At  low  title  they  ait;  covei-cil  by  fiom  a  few  inches  to 
2  feet  of  water.  Tlicse  they  \'\f\t  ilaily  ami  Eeeil  with  cocoanut, 
w'l-apctl  lip  aiiit  iiiixed  mth  a  little  of  the  ink  of  the  cuttlefish, 
whii'li  is  eiinnnonly  caiifjlit  in  holes  on  the  reef.  At  some  part 
of  the  stone  heap  a  tish  Iwisket,  the  afuU,  may  be  placed  ;  this 
trap  is  usually  ciivnlar  in  fonn,  about  1^  feet  in  diameter,  and 
H  inches  lii^h.  It  is  made  of  any  shoots  and  twifrs  of  suitable 
HiKo  and  the  midribs  of  cocaiuut  lenves;  the  mouth  is  in  the 
middle  of  nne  of  the  Hat  siiles,  liuiI  the  fisJi  of  c^nu'se  cannot 
escape,  owinj:  to  the  ends  of  the  frame  projecting  inwartls;  the 
whule  is  bnuml  toj^ether  by  jiicces  of  the  Ifflrk  of  the  foil 
(Hihi.'H-iiK  S2'-  0-  (-tidiiiiirily  for  tishiuj;  in  the  Htonc  heap  a  large 
kisket,  the  nfinnmtii^s,  is  pavtially  tilled  with  loroe  pieces  of  coral 
and  placei.1  Hat  nith  its  unnnii  inthostoachenpiit onecnd.  The 
stones  arc  then  movetl  back  one  liy  one  from  tJic  other  end,  the 
tish  tieinj;  driven  liacb  mnii!  and  mora  from  stone  to  stone,  until 
tiually  all  take  it-fuge  in  the  basket,  which  is  then  emptied  of 
its  slunes,  and  tho  tish,  pi-awns,  and  craba  left :  the  fish  are  then 
slippcil  into  another  nfiiKiiii'fS-i.  tieil  to  the  waist,  and  a  fresh 
hi-ap  will  lie  worked  over.  Sometimes  histead  of  the  liasket  a 
not.  rmi  /ni/iii//n'i,  with  lloats  abuve  and  wciffhta  below,  may  he 
jiliUL'd  rninid  the  stone  heap,  l-iit  this  is  mora  comnmnly  used 
I'lir  placiiiif  itninil  nnv  laige  dveiliauginj;  coi-al  head,  from  under 
wliich  the  tisii  aiv  driven  by  a  stick.  Tlu-  usual  method  of 
killinu;  them,  when  tliey  havi-  enlaniilcil  theni.selveg  in  the  net, 
]■<  to  iilai'C  the  uvmih  under  the  wali'r  and  bite  them  .just  liehind 
rill.'  head.  A  thniwiii;j  iirt,  r->f  l.iri.  O-S  1'atbnms  'long  and  a 
i.ahum  <\w\K  iroightfi  ni  jiic  h-iwm  wilh  shtjWs  aud  with  &<&%» 
iif  wood  ahuve,  if  ea.-it.  well,  falls  in  a  cinniih'te  circle  and 
sunianids  the  tish.  It  is  uwed  prhicipilly  at  high  tide,  when 
till'  lish  come  on  tlie  ivef  iu  givat  shoals  and  close  up  to  the 
shnie. 

For  turtle  a  net.  the  nnthoi.  of  very  strong  sinnet,  with  a 
iiicsli  of  alHiut 't  im-hes.  is  used.  It  is  |)nt  down  in  a  ])assage 
I'll  tlie  reef  just  brfcne  tho  tide  commenees  to  ebb,  and  any 
turtle  tliat  may  be  <in  the  i-cof  ilrivcu  into  it  by  camies.  Two 
Cannes  i-cmain  one  at  each  end  of  ic:  and  wlicn  any  turtle  is  seen 
to  go  in,  a  man  fi-cni  eaeh  dives  after  it  and  seizing  it  by  means 
of  its  I'nmt  Hapju'vs.  turns  it  over  so  thiit  it  is  coiniielliHl  to 
come  to  the  siirt'aie:  they  then  call  " KvL-o  wroji."  a  phrase 
eoufiiicd  li'  this  tisliing. 

A  laige  ni't,  <■  •••  Imni,  is  made  for  fisli -driving,  with  alioilt 
ait   iiicli  mesli :  ic  irJ  alwavs  made  of  (dol.      To   make  one  a 
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whole  district  will  combine,  and  each  household  will  have  its 
allotted  shaie.  Tlu»  net  Ikik  a  t^eat  pocket  m  the  middle,  about 
12  feet  in  circumference,  ()])en  at  its  ends ;  it  is  about  25  yarils 
lonji,  and  tajK^rs  somewhat.  From  it  two  win^s  come  out, 
80-100  yards  lon;^  by  about  6  feet  deep.  A  suitable  spot  is, 
chosen  insi(l(»  the  reef  either  at  one  of  its  larger  passages,  or 
lictwcen  two  islets,  and  here  two  rows  of  stones  are  placed  at 
about  a  rij^dil  an.^le  with  each  other;  their  length  varies,  but  if 
))ossible  tlicy  (Mid  in  water  not  more  than  a  couple  of  feet  deep 
at  low  tide.  At  the  an«,de  they  do  not  join,  but  run  parallel  to 
one  another,  about  4  feet  a])art,  so  that  the  pocket  of  the  net 
can  be  HximI  between  them,  while  the  sides  of  the  net  run  along 
the  two  lines  of  .st<»nes.  The  net  is  held  down  by  the  stones 
below,  and  supported  upright  by  stakes  driven  in  between  them. 

At  Xoatau  thi^  point,  selected  to  drive  to,  is  in  a  big  passage 
in  the  i-eef,  and  to  here  the  lines  of  stones  run  from  the  i-eef 
and  at  right  angles  to  this  from  the  shore.  The  net  is  put 
down  at  4uarter-ebb  and  tinnly  tixed  under  the  direction  of  an 
elected  chief  of  the  tishermen ;  at  half -ebb  the  Noatau  people 
conn*  up  and  range  themselves  along  the  lines  of  stones,  and 
continue  these  to  the  shore  and  reef  with  canoes  or  in  the 
water.  "When  this  is  ilone  a  signal  is  given,  and  the  Oinafa 
peo])le  form  a  line  right  across  from  the  shore  to  the  reef  close 
l<»  their  village  and  conmience  to  drive  down.  As  they  come  up 
the  ends  of  the  net  will  1x3  carried  round  and  closed  in.  It  will 
now  be  about  an  hour  before  low  tide.  Lot  after  lot  of  fish 
will  be  diiven  into  the  pocket,  and  removed  into  the  canoes. 
Any  tish  s])eared  or  caught  outside  the  net  is  the  property  of 
i!ie  one  who  catches  it,  while  the  rest  are  e([uitably  distri- 
butcil  through  both  the  districts  after  a  divi.?ion  between  the 
two  lias  lieen  made  on  the  islet  of  Husela,  oil'  Noatau:  for,  if 
br.iu'jht  on  sliore,  the  fish  would  all  be  the  property  of  the 
Xoatau  ])eople.  In  one  drive  we  obtained,  with  about 
lHm)  |)<^o])le,  (j4.'>  large  tish  of  diiierent  kinds  in  the  net,  and 
e^tiinatt'd  weiu'ht  at  rather  over  l.l  tons.  Tliev  were  laid  out  on 
the  uiound  in  tens  and  then  again  in  groups  of  ten  of  these, 
<M<h  ton  'tf  a]M)ut  the  same  size. 

Tlio  tii\st  time  the  anf  huim  is  used  it  is  termed  the  hou  i  i(f/ 
'-I'll,  ^^v  '*  the  wetting  of  the  net,''  and  the  second  time  the 
//'  '■  //;/  mit^  c»i'  **  the  liauling  (»f  the  net."  Tiie  tish  caught  in 
i]i«'>o  hauls  are  all  cooked  toirether,  and  a  feast  is  held:  sub- 
>«'«[r.onily  the  net  will  ]»e  l(Mit  to  any  yjart  of  the  district  whicii 
<l<'>in's  to  use  it,  or  to  anv  other  district  for  tiie  half  of  the  tish 
il  <ai(  hes.  Anv  //"//,  ^^nfiir,  turtle,  or  sharks  cau'rht  belonir  to 
'Jh'  ( hiei :  anv  one  eatinir  them  without  his  leave  would  <^et  sick 
wvA  }'ioUil>lv  die,  did  thev  uol  f also ru  him. 

2  F  2 
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A  particular  net,  the  vou  sin,  is  used  for  catching  the  si 
long,  very  strong  fish,  whic!i  will  jump  anj'  net.  The  ne 
ahuut  12  feet  Umg  by  G  hroatl,  and  fixed  between  and  at 
entia  of  two  baiulioos,  18  or  20  feet  long.  A  number  of  ca; 
jiatldle  alonf;  on  the  reef,  when  tlie  tide  is  high,  in  two  lines,  ^ 
ii  man,  the  toLv.  on  the  ivatfh  at  the  head  of  each.  When 
ni-ii-  are  sijjlitcd,  wliieh  is  usiially  near  tlie  shore,  every  one  jn 
into  tlie  water.  AVliile  some  sniTound  them  with  a  net, 
otliera  get  these  ready  to  catch  them,  when  they  procee< 
jump  the  net  If  the  party  fishing  is  large  with  several  cai 
tliis  fishing  is  tenned  ion  run. 

IX,    Districts  asd  their  GovEKSireKT. 

The  islanil  was  formerly  sharply  di^-ided  up  into 
ilistncts,  Xoatau  to  the  east,  Faguta  lo  the  south,  Itoteu  tc 
west,  and  to  the  north  Mnlaha  and  Oinafa,  The  first  divi 
luaile  was.  aeconliiig  to  legendarj-  accounts,  Iwtween  Itoteu 
tiie  I'cst  of  the  islanil  to  put  an  end  to  the  disputes  of  two  k 
who  claimed  ikiminion  over  the  whole.  A  chief  for  the  pur 
fame  from  Hatann,  but  on  the  night  jirevious  to  the  day,  1 
for  the  division,  his  iJiiuglitei-s  made  along  this  line  a  good  ] 
winch  he  found  easy  to  tm^ei-sc,  and  thus  made  tlie  di\"i 
Later  Itoiimtu  (the  part  cut  oil")  was  separated  fi-om  lb 
leaving  a  part  to  the  west  still  belonging  to  Itoteu, 
I'onipletely  t!e]iarated  from  it  by  the  new  district.  Hei 
It'iteu  the  laige  village  of  Losa  is  situated:  it  owns  the 
isliiiids  to  the  west,  Hutana  and  Iloflewii,  which  ai-e  regu! 
huntL'd  for  the  eggs  of  two  species  of  Aiioi's,  while  Uea  bel 
lo  Itomotn.  l'nj;nta  was  di\ided  into  two  districts,  Pepji 
.Tuju,  by  llie  other  districts  after  a  successful  war,  to  we; 
the  power  of  itM  chief. 

EiLch  district  hajj  a  chief  of  its  own,  the  gaijnju,  but  the  cl 
of  Xoatau  and  Faguta  were  the  niiisl  iniportiiiit  and  piactii 
nded  over  tlie  north  and  south  sides  of  the  island. 
g<i\-erinncnt  of  the  whole  island  wns  in  the  hands  of  a  con 
t'urnieil  of  the  chiers  of  the  sevei-.d  districts,  when  they  ' 
not  lit  war  with  one  another.  The  president  of  this  co! 
was  the  chief  of  wliichcver  of  these  two  districts,  Xoatau 
Fagutii,  had  conqnei-ed  the  other  in  tlie  last  war :  he  was  callet 
fiik-pvrt.  The  oltice  oi  gngajit  in  each  district  [ilways  rema 
in  the  same  family :  when  one  died  the  heads  of  the  fam 
or  7^"'//,  in  the  district  met  together  and  proceeded  to  elect 
most  Worthy  of  the  same  honif  to  the  ollict.  The  haag  then 
and  invariably  duifv.rred  on  him  the  family  name ;  he  woul 
generally  the  brother,  son  of  ait  elder  brother,  or  sou  of  the 
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( liic'f.  It  was  not  usual  to  confer  it  on  children,  but  cases  are 
it'iiu'iubured,  wlicn  there  was  no  suitaV)le  near  male  relation ;  an 
(ihl  luau  of  tlie  district  was  then  usually  elected  too,  from  some 
oilier  important  hoaff,  to  act  as  deputy,  the  real  chief  not  acting 
:is  a  rule  till  his  deputy  died.  If  it  was  desired  to  depose  a 
chief,  it  was  a  dilhcult  matter,  if  his  Iwag  did  not  meet  lirst 
and  take  away  from  him  the  family  name.  There  was  a  virtue 
in  this  name,  and,  if  the  family  would  not  give  the  name  to  the 
iK'wlv  fleeted  chief,  it  was  doubtful  if  the  district  in  the  old 
days  would  venture  to  appoint  him.  Marafu  was  the  name  of 
tlie  ehief  of  Xoatau.  The  present  one  informed  me  that  there 
was  a  contest  about  his  grandfather  (possibly  granduncle),  and 
tliat  I  lie  district  gave  way  to  the  family.  The  name  in  Faguta 
was  IJienikou.  After  tlie  division  of  this  district  into  Pepji  and 
.hiju,  the  eliief  of  one  was  Kiemkou  and  of  the  other  some  near 
relation  of  his.  In  some  districts,  chiefs  from  other  families 
have  been  maile  by  their  conquerors  in  war,  and  any  family 
which  has  once  hatl  the  chieftainship  claims  the  right,  so  that 
it  is  hard  to  find  out  to  which  family  it  properly  belonged, 
'i'lie  'j'f'jdjf^  was  generally  installed  on  the  first  day  of  the  new 
moon.  Tresents  of  food  had  to  be  brought  him  by  the  whole 
district,  and  the  hiva,  after  bowls  had  been  poured  out  to 
the  (ttua  and  dead  chiefs,  was  first  handed  to  him,  to  be 
by  him  poured  out  to  tlie  last  chief,  whose  spirit  then  entered 
him. 

The  districts  were  subdivideil  into  hoag,  a  name  applied  to 
nil  the  housrs  of  a  family,  which  were  placed  together,  forming, 
ii"  the  faniilv  was  a  large  one,  a  small  village ;  it  is  also  applied 
to  the  family  itself.  Each  of  these  hoag  had  a  name,  which  was 
ronferred  on  one  member  of  the  hoag,  who  was  invariably  ipsytt 
f''ifi)  its  head,  or  j)inr.  If  too  young  or  inexperienced  for  the 
])osi,  as  with  the  gf'g(fj((y  a  deputy  was  appointed.  In  most  cases, 
!i<»\vever,  the  name  was  given  to  a  brother  of  the  last^?/n*c  or  its 
cliK'si  member  of  pure  descent,  the  husband  of  one  of  its  women 
i:"t  I'l'ing  ap])ointed  its  ^>?f/r  or  given  its  name.  From  the 
:!;iiii('  to  some  extent  the  hoag  took  its  position  or  rank.  Kaiut 
\\A<  called  to  the  men  in  a  verv  definite  order,  according,'  to  the 
i;'i:k  of  I  heir  names.  Usuallv  the  chief  of  the  district  had  the 
iiaiiie.  which  was  the  first  in  liis  own  district  to  be  called,  but, 
i:i  any  ft'ast  of  his  own  district  or  of  the  whole  island,  Tokaniua 
"f  (^inafawas  always  called  lirst,  though  his  family,  as  far  as 
1  ct'uld  aseiTtain,  never  held  the  oflice  oi  gognja  in  any  district. 
M;iiatu  told  me  to()  that  kava  would  be  called  to  Tokaniua 
irf.  ac  any  dead  chiefs,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Ealiou  (Sec. 
XXV.  (i)\  the  next  name  to  be  called  was  Marafu.  Tokaniua 
iS'.'-.  XX \',  h),  perhaps  represents  the  original  inhabitants  of 
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the  island,  auJ  Marnfu  the  most  iinportant  recorded  addition 
its  jiopiilatioa  and  whilom  coiiquerors. 

Tlie  name  of  one  hu'cj  in  Xoatau,  situated  at  the  ni 
siiuth-uastcrly  point  of  the  ishiml,  is  Kotiima ;  it  would  be,  o 
Btiaij;hl  course  from  Tonga  with  a  south-etist  trade,  the  p< 
lirat  vieiled,  and  probably  I'l'om  this  hoar/  the  Tongans  gave 
iiaiiii.'  to  the  islaud.  The  Aoay  name  is  Tui  Rotuma;  tui 
ItuUnnau  means  gi-eat  in  respect  to  size,  but  in  Tongan  king 
chief.  Tliis  will  account  for  the  mistake  in  the  report  of 
Wilkes  Expedition.'  "  The  king  of  Eotuma  was  residing  at 
heathen  \'illage  in  TougatalMo,  an  individual  of  large  atati 
having  the  nose  slightly  arched.  His  attendants,  liowcver,  fi 
tlie  same  island  were  not  distinguishable  from  the  Tonga  e 
uroiuid.  Hi!  bad  been  bmught  here  by  a  whale-ship  toget 
with  his  iniuierous  wives,  and  when  questioned  on  the  subj 
of  his  i-.ink  he  m.nTiifeste(l  some  diffidence."  Tlie  latter  i 
but  uaturnl.  as  the  bearer  of  this  name  is  only  a  very  an 
chief ;  hLs  numerous  wives  were  inobably  women  of  his  ki 
wlui  had  accompanied  him,  or  jnv  toiqtorc  connections 
Tongtu 

Thi"  pDvrer  of  the  gojaja  in  his  district  was  not  arbitrary ; 
was  as-'jisled  by  a  cfumcil  of  the  possessors  of  the  hoag  nan 
which  might  ruverae  any  action  of  his.  ConHicta  between 
chiL'f  and  his  council  were  rare  so  long  as  his  decisions  were 
acfonlance  with,  and  hf  diil  not  infringe,  the  llotuman  custo: 
Til'  wai  failed  npim  to  decide  di.sputes  about  land  between  in 
ur  within  a  /cf.'/,  if  its  pmv  could  not  settle  it;  dispu 
I'ulween  indiviihials  of  diflcronl  h-ii;i  were  referred  to  him. 
coiild  call  out  the  district  foi'  fish-dri\-iug,  wuv,  or  any  work 
which  all  were  interesti'd,  and  had  the  power  of  lining  i 
iiidiviilualM  wh"  did  not  come.  If  the  walls  or  paths  of 
district  wcro  in  disrejiiiir. lie  ordered  nut  all  the  A oni/,  interest 
to  dii  the  work  :  Ik'  had  further  to  keep  a  wateh  to  see  Iha 
]ii'o[H-r  number  of  ciicoanut  trees  were  jdanted,  and  that  all 
j"<P<-i  land  was  cultivated.  Any  one  ivceiving  the  hnag  ua 
had  111  be  recognised  by  hiiii  on  t!ieir  election  liefore  they  coi 
l:ikr  it.  \ii  a  scl-oft'  to  these,  he  received  to  some  extent  til 
r'niit'  and  a  jav^enl  of  food  from  each  of  the  parties  to  e 
suit,  which  might  have  been  hi'Id  before  him  in  his  distr 
'  mcutcs  agiiiiisl  the  district  wt-re  punished  by  tinea  of  fond, 
by  work  for  the  good  of  the  district  in  general;  agai 
iuilividuals  the  work  was  done  for,  or  the  food  given  to,  1 
iiijurod  parly,  Tn  cases  of  adultery  the  injured  individual  1 
ihi'  right  of  club  law,  and  the  friends  of  tlie  injnrer  could  i 
n-laliate  by  the  .^ame,  or  they  wi  uld  come  under  the  punishmi 
'  "  The  Hii-t*  of  Hen,"  fliia.  Pickering,  lSt9,  p.  0;i. 
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of  the  whole  district,  and  death,  by  being  set  afloat  in  an  open 
cano(»  without  paddles,  was  the  penalty.  There  is  an  account, 
lliough,  of  one  offender  being  ke])t  for  a  long  time  at  the  bottom 
of  a  cave,  80  feet  deep,  from  which  exit  was  quite  impossible. 
Kxlreniities  like  this  were  very  rarely  resorted  to,  a  big/a/r.soro, 
or  ])r(^sent,  to  the  injured  party  usually  settling  the  aflair.  A 
root  of  hvra  was  offered  first,  and  if  this  was  accepted,  it  was 
a  si^^'u  tliat  they  were  willing  to  settle  the  aflair,  and  an  ami- 
cabhi  ai^'reeinent  as  to  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  was  usually 
aniwd  at.  Disputes  between  districts  were  generally  settled  in 
the  same  wav. 

X.    Graveyards. 

Ill  former  (hu's,  it  seemed  to  be  the  desire  of  the  chiefs  to  be 
buried  on  the  toj^s  of  the  highest  hills  in  their  several  districts, 
or  on  some  conspicuous  prominence  into  the  sea.  In  the  bush, 
graveyards  are  seatteivd  every wliere,  but  most  have  no  stones 
or  monuments,  and  can  only  be  found  by  the  presence  of 
i'oram in i feral  beach  sand,  mixed  with  the  earth.  One  such 
burial  ))lace  near  Halafa  at  tlie  west  end  was  on  the  steeply 
.slo])ing  sitle  of  a  liill  and  completely  overgrown  with  trees ;  there 
were  here  and  there  flat  basaltic  stones  lying,a  foot  or  more  square. 
Kound  these  perhaps  could  be  traced  an  area  of  about  2  feet 
l)v  4  to  some  extent  marked  off  bv  blocks  of  the  more  recent 
la\a.  Thi'  bodies  were  onlv  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  soil, 
and  tht'  bones  were  com])letely  rotten;  the  head  was  to  be 
tound  directly  under  the  basaltic  block,  and  the  position  of  the 
b  uly  set'HU'd  to  have  been  originally  a  sitting  one.  Another 
such  burial  ground  on  the  land  slope  of  Sol  Tia,  in  Noatau, 
sli(»wed  ncj  beach  sand,  the  bodies  being  simply  buried  without 
«»nlcr  in  the  red  volcanic  earth;  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
lornied  of  the  slain  in  a  bi<^  battle  between  Xoatau  and  FajT:uta. 

(Jn  the  tojjs  of  many' hills  and  islets  ott'  the  coast  are  plat- 
lornis,  l)uilt  u])  at  the  sides,  with  graves  marked  out  on  the  top. 
(  hi  the  lop  of  Sul  Ilof,  the  highest  hill  in  Oinafa,  is  one  such; 
I  he  sununit  is  a  narrow  ridge,  on  which  at  one  end  a  plat- 
loini  has  Ih'ch  built  up  about  oO  feet  long  by  20  broad.  Its 
walls  vai y  in  height  up  to  8  feet,  and  are  built  simply  of  the 
loos.'  lou'Ji  blocks  of  lava  that  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  On 
I  hi'  to}),  areas  are  marked  out  hy  Hat  stones,  about  2  feet  square 
1>y  :U4  inrlies  thick.  Six  placed  vertically  enclose  the  grave, 
I  wo  at  each  side  and  one  at  each  end,  and  project  for  about 
S  inches  al>«»ve  the  general  level.  In  the  middle  across  and 
ic-iiiiL:  on  them  is  another  similar  block,  the  same  size.  These 
ail'  roimed  of  a  sand  rock,  which  is  only  found  on  the  beach 
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between  tide  mai-ks,  niid  which,  wliile  it  is  at  first  extremely 
Iriable,  on  ex^wsura  to  tlie  air  gets  very  dense  and  hard.  On 
iipeuing  tliese  graves,  the  bodies  were  reached  at  a  depth  of  about 
:i  feet;  they  were  all  recumbent,  and  there  seemed  to  be  layers  of 
bodies,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  I  could  not  make  out  any 
unler  in  the  arrangement.  All  I  found  within  these  areas 
:fceined  to  be  adult  males,  and  heads  and  feet  were  often  in 
close  proximity.  I  puUed  down  the  wall  of  the  platform  at  one 
place,  and  found  that  the  whole  was  filleil  in  with  beach  sand ; 
there  were  bones,  however,  right  down  to  the  volcanic  soil.  Out- 
side those  srjivcs  bodies  seemed  to  have  been  buried  without 
order,  and  there  were  the  remains  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
iiii:{ed  up  anyhow.  Siuiihir  results  attended  excavations  on  a 
iiill  above  Soatau  and  on  tlie  islets  of  Afaga  and  Solkopi,  but 
the  graves  were  not  marked  oft'  so  regularly  on  any  of  these 
buiial  grounds,  and  their  stones  were  often  larger.  I  would 
surest  that  these  were  formed  gradually,  and,  as  more  and 
iriure  people  were  buried  there,  slowly  built  up  to  their  present 
height.  Perhaps  the  euclosed  areas  were  for  the  onTiers  of  Jioay 
names,  and  the  rest  were  buried  indiscriminately. 

Host  burials,  during  tliiB  century,  of  district  cliiefs  have  been 
in  their  own  villages,  in  most  of  wliich  close  to  the  shore  are 
very  large  ai'tilicial  liurial  giounds,  or  tumura.  In  each  district 
is  one  such  euonnous  more  or  less  ivctaugular  burial  ground,  ft 
mnund  of  Band  walled  in  by  Ini-gc  rec'tanj;nlar  blocks  of  beach 
piUtd  rock  or  unshaped  pii-ces  of  lava:  their  constniction  was 
uji^iai'ently  gradual,  and  similar  to  those  on  the  tups  of  the  hills. 
Their  lieight  varies  up  to  as  much  as  IG  feet,  wliilo  thoy  may 
lie  oO  yards  or  more  square ;  some  are  terraced.  Ullaiiy  are 
}il!seetl  on  prominent  capes  into  the  sea,  and  most  are  visible 
from  it :  those  at  Oiiiafa  ami  ilatusa  arc  cspocially  conspicuous. 
Their  niunber  is  enormous,  and  there  are  very  great  variations 
in  size  and  position,  but  a  lieight  of  aUnit  C  feet  to  start  with, 
unless  on  some  prominent  raised  point,  seemed  to  me  general 
Fivmi  thesf^  the  wliolo  island  of  lioiuma  was  fonnevly  known  to 
bailors  as  the  island  of  p'aves. 

Tlie  chief  prit-sts,  the  w«  and  iiwi  (Sec.  XIV),  were  buried  on 
tin-  tops  of  the  hilb.anil  many  ho"if  claim  burial  theri-.  J-'orthia 
reason  I  think  th.it  most  of  these  village  taun-ra  arc  of  modern 
date,  and  that  there  has  licen  a  change  of  custom  in  this 
res]ieet.  Maftau.in  Itomotu,  has  its  gnivoyanl  on  a  conspicuous 
!uii!  bJuir cape,  almut  tiO  fcL'l  above  sea  level.  One  giMVCStone 
is  noticeably  huge,  ituighly  rectangular,  ami  al>out  '1  feet  thick ; 
I'rom  its  cubic  feet  1  estimated  that  it  weighed  U'tween  five 
iiuil  six  tuns.  The  .^tone  is  lusaltic,  ami  must  have  l>een 
i'l-oiighl  at  least  \  mile  to  its  pi-esent  jiusition,  as  there  is  no 
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similar  rock  nearer.  The  old  men  of  Maftau  remember  hearing 
from  their  fathers  of  tlio  «^reat  feast  that  was  prepared,  after 
which  it  was  dragged  into  its  present  position  by  sheer  force  of 
numbers. 

The  (lead  are  now  buried  tied  up  in  large  mats,  with  sand 
round  them;  elaborate  stones  are  sometimes  put  up.  Certain 
carvings  on  some  stones  looked  remarkable ;  I  found  later  that 
they  were  C()i)ie»l  from  markings  on  crockery,  after  carefully, 
but  unsuccessfully,  digging  up  the  stones  in  many  of  the  old 
-ravcyards  for  traces  of  such.  The  use  of  these  graveyards  has 
iiuw  been  entirely  given  up,  and  the  peoj^le  are  buried  in  the 
Kiiudish  fashion. 

XI.    Houses  and  their  Foundations. 

The  house  was  in  former  days  always  placed  on  the  toj)  of 
a  nnHlerately  high  built-up  foundation,  or  fuagri.  Most  of  the 
iiRxlern  foundations  are  about  3  feet  high,  a  wall  round  filled  in 
with  earth,  but  there  are  scattered  plentifully  here  and  there 
old  foundations  up  to  12  feet  in  height,  formed  of  perpendicular 
walls  of  large  blocks  of  stone  on  the  outside,  with  in  one  place 
rough  steep  steps.  The  ground  was  in  no  case  hollowed  out  to 
build  these  up.  Two  in  the  village  of  Noatau  mea.sure  93  feet 
by  30  by  10  high  and  54  feet  by  66  by  11  high;  there  is 
another  at  the  south  end  of  Noatau  13  feet  high,  quite  square, 
with  a  terrace  at  9  feet.  In  Oinafa  is  the  lai-ge  old  fua{in  of 
T(»kaniua:  it  stands  in  the  bush  on  the  bare  lava  quite  kick 
hniii  the  village,  and  is  somewhat  irregular  in  shape.  Gene- 
rally through  the  bush  are  many  isolated  high  foundations; 
usually  around  are  smaller  foundations,  indicating  a  fonuer 
centre  of  ])opulation.  There  are  no  signs  but  these  of  anything 
ajjproacliing  a  fort,  unless  graveyards  were  used  for  such  too. 

In  the  house  (Fig.  5)  six  posts  {a)  arc  placetl  in  two  rows, 
about  G  feet  apart  from  one  another,  while  in  the  row  they 
aiv  <S  feet;  tliev  are  about  7  feet  hi<^h.  About  b  inches  below 
tlie  to})  along  the  two  rows  on  their  outer  sides  are  lashed 
with  linnet  tw(»  beams  (?A  Across  these  and  resting  on  their 
two  (uids  outsitle  the  two  pairs  of  outer  posts  are  lashed  two 
more  lieanis,  with  two  more  one  on  each  side  of  the  centre  pair 
(').  A  Hat  beam  rests  on  the  centre  of  these  (</),  and  from  it 
.iii.-e  lour  ])«KSts  (' )  which  support  the  ridge  pole  (/)  of  the 
li"use.  On  the  projecting  ends  of  the  l)eams  *:  lie  two  more 
I 'Willis  ;'/;,  to  which  two  of  the  long  roof  beams  are  ultimately 
laslied.  All  the  aljove  is  exceedingly  mas.sive ;  few  of  the 
timbers  are  ever  less  than  G  inches  thick.  The  beam  d  is 
(ioveiailed  on  to  the  beams  c,  and  the  i)osts  are  sunk  at  least 
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4  feet  into  the  ground.  Outside  tlie  two  lines  of  posts  are  pu 
two  lines  more  of  three  each  about  3  feet  away  (A),  while  fiv 
more  at  each  end  are  placed  ia  a  crescent  shape ;  they  ai 
about  4  feet  high.  Lasheil  outside  these  rest  beams  right  roun 
the  house  [i] ;  the  roof  from  these  slopes  up  to  the  ridge  poll 
but  there  are  usually  two  more  seta  of  beams  (t),  the  lowet 
lashed  to  the  beam  g.  As  the  pitch  of  the  roof  ia  naturall 
given  by  the  part  below  this,  the  ridge  pole  is  the  last  pai 
erected.     The  timbers  of  this  outside  part  are  much  smalle 


1.  OrouTid  i>lan  of  lioiiw.     J"i—  1'. 

£.  Tmnavcrso  feclioii  tliroiigh  1ioii»r.    -J"  «  1'. 

3,  CiimiT  of  the  rontral  Btructuw  fnrai  irsiilo. 

4.  Roof  (nmi  iiiaiilo. 


Lalhs  ai-e  lashed  outside  theso  l>eaiiiR  up  and  down  the  rooi 
'i—i  inches  apail.  The  frniuowork  at  the  ends  of  the  house  i 
eaivfully  curved,  and  diminislird  u]>  to  the  ends  of  the  riiig 
pole.  The  thatch  is  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  ivtf,  or  sag 
palm.  It  is  of  two  kinds:  the  puam  and  t\ic  falafiti ;  th 
latter  is  used  for  thp  ridjio,  and  the  former  for  the  mof  am 
wall.i  ihf  the  house,  the  separate  pieces  lioiag  lashed  to  the  lath 
about   '1   inches   apart   fram   one   another.     The  roof  is  thu 
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thatched  from  below  upwards;  it  oveibaiigB  the  walls  by  a  few 
inches  only.  There  are  two  doors  on  each  side  and  none  at'tiie 
ends.  They  are  simply  well-finished  pieoas  of  tliateh  stnmg 
together  and  suspended  by  sinnet  to  the  beam  above ;  to  open 
they  are  simply  pushed  up  from  inside,  bnt  in  the  day-time  ^ 
usually  supported  open  by  a  stake.  On  each  side  of  tbem  ia 
placed  a  post  to  prevent  the  walls  from  being  broken  down  by 
people  entering,  and  further  to  support  HSb  beams  i.  The 
walls,  too,  have  additional  supports  as  reqiusite  under  i  At 
their  base  right  round  the  house  beams  are  laid,  giving  a  finish 
to  the  whole.  The  floor  is  covered  with  pieoea  ot  coral  or  water- 
worn  pebbles,  and  these  again  with  mats. 

In  the  old  days,  one  or  both  ends  <rf  the  house  were  Yetr 
generally  curtained  off  by  mats  as  aleeping-places^  the  waltt 
being  often  lined  with  an  extra  thickness  oi  traSoli  inside  to  kesp 
out  the  ramu,  or  mosquito.  Bambooe  or  sticks  used  oomnumly 
to  be  placed  on  the  cross  beams  of  the  honse  to  Conn  deeping- 
places,  termed  fcUafata.  The  dimensiorw  of  the  boose  given 
are  taken  from  one  on  the  island  of  Uea^  when  lime  cannot  be 
obtained,  and  these  houses  are  always  bvdlt  Many  on  Botoma^ 
are  larger,  but  are  not  as  typical 

With  the  introduction  <n  mrui,{a  limCiby  the' white  man, 
houses  began  to  be  built  with  zeed  walls^  plarteKed  over,  and 
thatch  roots ;  now  houses  are  built  of  stone  and  plaateied  botii 
inside  and  out.  None,  however,  are  as  strong  or  stand  a 
hurricane  so  well  as  the  proper  old  house ;  its  beams  inside  axe 
of  hard  wood,  and  last  practically  for  ever,  while  the  storm 
passes  lightly  over  its  low-pitched  roof  and  rounded  gables. 

Besides  these  houses  for  general  use,  the  men  bM  sleeping 
houses,  7m  boki,  built  on  piles  dose  to  tiie  sea^  50-80  feet  high ; 
tliey  were  mounted  by  means  of  a  pole  with  notches  cut  in  it 
for  steps.  They  were  occupied  generally  by  the  young  men 
and  boys  to  avoid  the  mosquito^  There  was,  too,  the  hAea, 
or  cook-house,  a  roughly  constructed  building,  with  open 
walls. 

A  necessary  article  in  all  houses  is  the  kuruga,  or  pillow. 
Of  these  there  is  little  variety,  most  of  the  true  Botuman  ones 
very  closely  resembling  the  one  represented  in  the  figure. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DiCEMiiEK  7th,  ISOY. 

E.  W.  Bjiabrook,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  PycsitkHl, 
ill  the  Chair. 

The  iliimtes  of  the  Inst  Jleetiug  were  read  and  signed. 

Dr.  Garsos  exhibited  some  lantcru  slides  representing  Dyal 
iif  Borneo,  fraiii  photos  presented  to  the  Institute  by  H,H.  tl: 
llAXEE  OK  Sarawak.  He  hIso  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Y.  lIoM 
firitisb  lie^ideut  at  Piaratongn,  Cook  Island,  dealing  with  th 
Moi-pholog)'  of  the  Xativew. 

A  vdte  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Sir.  SIoss  for  his  communiei 
linn,  to  the  ItAXEE  uv  Sarawak  fur  his  present  of  photograph 
.ind  to  Dr.  CJa1!50S  for  liis  able  presentation  of  them  to  tl 
Sleeting. 

Sfi".  n.  SI.  Daltox  then  read  a  paper  by  Sliss  Alice  I 
Fi.ETLTiEn,  (if  Harvard  University,  im  the  "Significance  of  tl 
Sc;iip-Loek,"  and  Sir.  BALiufi!  uud  I'raf.  TvLPi;  pointed  out  tl 
ijnporlaiiec  of  keeping  recurd  of  sucli  rapidly  dying-out  belie 
:ui(l  L:ustiiins. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  In  Sliss  Fletcher  and  51 
Haltox. 


Th'  SicixincAXfE  (/  th:  Scalp-lock.    .-1  Stfdy  «}'  an  Omni 
JUh'.'tL     V,y  Sliss  Alice  C.  Fletchki:. 

A  nniEF  aceoiuit  uf  tlu'  ( 'iiiiiha  tribe  and  its  soi-ial  oi-ganizatic 
will  render  im  ov  iiilidlijiible  the  cereniony  during  which  the  fir: 
L'uiting  uf  the  hair  of  tlie  vliihl  takes  place. 

Tlie  Onialias  behmg  tn  tJK!  Siuuau  linguistic  L;roup,  and  Hi 
to-day  where  they  have  dwelt  fnr  several  generations— on  tl 
wi'^tern  iiauk  i>f  ilie  Slissouri  river,  within  the  limits  of  tl 
State  of  Xebruskii. 

Tlie  tribe  is  miuiiosed  i.f  ten  kinsliip  grnnps(or  gcntcs),  beniii 
the  eonmnai  name  Td/i'-woii-gdhiui,  which  means  "a  j'lace  > 
dwellings,"  The  families  cfagens.Tox'-woK^dho/ijpitehod  the 
ti'iiis  ill  a  partii'uhir  oiikr  oi  form,  which  wa.-i  that  of  a  iienr 
cunipleteil  circle,  an  opening  bei»g  left  its  eiiti-ancc  way  iir 
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the  enclosed  space.  This  encampment  was  called  by  the  un- 
transhitable  word,  Hu'-dhu-ga.  When  the  entire  tribe  camped 
toi^^ether,  ea^'h  of  the  ten  To?t'-wo?i-gdho7i,  while  pveser\'ing  its 
own  internal  order,  opened  its  line  of  tents  and  became  a 
segment  of  the  greater  tribal  Hu'-dhu-ga,  in  which  each  To7i'- 
wo//-gdho//  had  its  fixed  unchangeable  place,  so  that  the  opening 
of  tlie  tril)al  Hu'-dhu-ga  was  always  between  the  same  two 
Tu//'-\vo//-gdlio7^ 

The  Omaha  word  for  tribe  is  U-ki'-te^ ;  tlie  same  word  used  as 
a  vcrl)  signifies,  to  fight,  to  war  against  outside  enemies;  it  would 
thirelore  api)ear  that  the  necessity  for  nmtual  defence  had  im- 
])L41ed  the  various  To;t'-wo?i-gdlio?i  to  band  themselves  together 
tor  st'lt-preservation. 

The  sense  of  danger  lias  not  only  exercised  a  profound 
inthience  in  the  development  of  the  social  structure  of  the 
tribe,  and  given  to  the  wanior  a  position  of  vital  importance, 
i)Ut  it  seems  to  have  been  equally  potent  in  stimulating  the 
growth  of  religious  observances,  wherein  the  feeling  of  insecurity 
au'l  dei^endonce  has  sought  relief  in  rites  which  were  believed 
to  be  the  medium  through  which  supernatural  aid  could  be 
transmitted  to  men.  This  belief  of  the  Omahas  was  based  upon 
their  eoncei)ti()ns  of  nature  and  of  life.  They  regarded  all 
animate  and  inanimate  forms,  all  phenomena  as  pervaded  by  a 
<'()mnion  life,  which  was  continuous  and  similar  to  the  will 
power  t  he V  were  conscious  of  in  themselves.     This  mysterious 

power  in  all  things  they  called,  Wa-ko?i'-da,  and  through  it  all 
things  were  related  to  man,  and  to  each  other.  In  the  idea  of 
the  continuitv  of  life,  a  relation  was  maintained  between  the 
>«'>ii  uikI  the  unseen,  the  dead  and  the  living,  and  also  between 
iht'  IVagnient  of  anything  and  its  entirety. 

l\'rha]»s  the  oldest  religious  practice  known  to  the  Omahas, 
was  the  Xo/^'-zhi/i-zho>i,  or  rite  of  the  vision.  In  this  rite,  the 
man  l>y  lasting  and  the  chanting  of  prayers,  sought  to  fall  into 
a  iranec,  in  wliieh  he  should  see  some  object,  that  for  ever  after 
would  be  liis  partieuhir  medium  of  hel])  from  the  supernatural. 
The  svnilx)]  ut"  this  manifestation — whicli  mi^ht  be  the  feather 
ot*  the  bird,  a  tuft  of  liair  from  the  animal,  the  small  black  stone, 
i'liiblematic  of  thunder,  or  the  pebble,  representative  of  \vater — 
the  man  ever  after  carried  with  him,  not  as  an  object  of  worship, 
but  ratlier  as  a  credential,  so  to  speak,  as  the  fragment,  to 
connect  him  witli  the  whole  power  represented  by  the  form 
\\hicli  liad  appeared  in  his  vision. 

^  The  vowrls  liave  tlie  continental  sound;    H  =  tho  nasal  n;   A  =  tlie  i*ough 

i:;tt'.iral  5'.nnul  li  ;  k  =  a  sound  between  g  and  k  ;  t  =a  sour.d  between  d  and  t  j 
i  ~r  ill  Cvej  c  =  c  in  u:Ot. 
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This  rite  seems  to  have  been  always  open  to  anyone,  and 
its  univei-sal  practice  kept  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  people 
their  peculiar  l^elief  concerning  nature  and  life.  The  con- 
structive force  which  lay  in  the  ideas  upon  which  this  rite  of 
the  vision  was  based,  is  manifest  in  two  powerful  organizations 
which  have  gi-own  out  of  it,  and  which  have  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  moulding  the  tribe ;  I  refer  to  the  religious  societies, 
and  to  the  To?i'-wo/i-gdh()/i. 

The  religious  societies  were  composed  of  men  who  had 
become  affiliated  into  a  sort  of  brotherhood,  on  the  basis  of 
like  visions.  Those  to  whom  the  bear  had  appeared,  formed 
the  bear  society ;  ami  those  to  whom  the  beings  of  the  water 
or  the  thunder  came,  constituted  the  membership  of  the  pebble, 
or,  the  thunder  society.  There  is  reason  to  regard  these  societies 
as  the  earliest  form  of  organization  known  to  tlie  gi-oup  of  tribes 
which  included  the  Omahas ;  they  had  a  classification  of  mem- 
bership, initiatory  rites,  rituals,  and  cercmonially  appointed 
officials,  and  they  exerciseil  a  power  which  transcended  that  of 
the  ties  of  blood. 

The  Tow'-wo;i-gdlio/i — or  gentes,  as  they  will  be  called  for 
convenience'  sake — were  kinship  groups,  practising  exogamy, 
and  tracing  descent  through  one  parent  only — the  father. 
Each    gens    hud   a   distinctive    name,   which    referred  to   its 

tutem, — th».*  ^special  manifestation  of  wa-ko?i'-da,  which  had 
appeared  to  I  lie  founder  of  tlie  gens  in  his  vision,  and  which 
his  ilescendants  held  sacred  by  the  tabu.  There  was  also  a 
set  of  personal  names,  one  of  which  was  bestowed  uiM)n  each 
child  born  within  the  gens.  These  names  referred  directly  or 
symbolically  to  the  totem,  and  were  called  "  iii'-ki-e,"  spoken  by 
a  chief,  that  is  by  the  founder  of  the  gens. 

There  is  evidence  that  in  the  slow  process  of  time,  both 
disintegration  and  coalescing  have  taken  place  among  the 
societies   and  gentes,  until   the  totems  of  those   that   remain 

j   !  rei)resent    the    elements    and    forces    conceiveil    to    be   most 

poieni  in  the  life  of  man,  or  those  animals  which  largely 
cnntri!)uted  to  his  support,  or  were  most  difficult  to  cnniiuer. 

TJie  functions  of  the  gentes  in  the  tril.»e  were  determined 
by  the  nature  of  their  totems,  for  instance,  the  bull'alo  gentes 

■    .  regulated   the  (iuest  of   food — the  iilanting  of   corn,  and   the 

hunt — while  the  thunder  people  dominated  in  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  tribe. 

The  entrance  to  the  tribal  circle,  or  Hu'-dhu-ga,  was  guarded 

ell  the  rii^ht  as  vou  enter,  bv  the  thunder  ^ens,  and  on  the  left 

by  the  elk  people,  who  were  the  keepei*s  t)f  the  siicred  tent  of 

war.  in  which  the  worship  of  thinuler  was  performed,  as  well  as 

j  all  the  rites  pertaining  to  war,  of  which  thunder  was  the  goi],so 
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to  speak.  The  commanding  position  of  these  two  gentes,  between 
which  every  one  must  pass  wlio  would  enter  the  tribal  circle,  was 
ty])ical  of  the  all-embracing  power  conceded  to  thunder,  which 
held  in  check  not  only  all  enemies  from  without,  but  was 
co-ordinated  with  the  power  of  the  chiefs  within  the  tribe,  and 
which  met  each  child  at  its  entmnce  into  life,  and  controlled  him 
even  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 

It  was  the  hereditarv  ri<4ht  of  the  bi-shta'-thuTi-dfi,  or  thunder 
;^ens,  to  ])erlorni  the  ceremony  at  the  first  cutting  of  the  hair  of 

the  ( )niMha  child.  This  was  done  by  a  priest  of  the  Wa-she'-toii 
division  of  ilie  I/i-shta'-thu/^-da,  which  means  "the  ([uivering 
t've  '  (i//-shla,  eye,  and  thu/^-da,  probably  a  corruption  of  tho7i-da, 
to  tn'nililc  ;  tho//-da  is  always  used  with  a  prefix  which  indicates 
the  t'xcitini^' cause  of  the  quivering) ;  it  is  a  descriptive  symbolic 

term  ri*t'»'rrinLr  t<>  the  llashinc;  li<j:htnin<]:.  Wa-8he'-to7i,  the  name 
of  the  sul)-divi.sion  having  charge  of  thorite  under  consideration, 
refers  directly  to  this  rite.  The  prefix  wa,  denotes  action  with 
a  ])ur])ose:  she,  is  from  shi-e,  a  generic  term  for  children,  as, 
shi-e  a-dhi//-ki-dhe,   to   beget   children,   and,   shi-e-gi-dhe,   to 

adopt  children;   to/^  to  become  possessed  of;   the  word  Wa- 

she'-to/^  therefore,  means  the  act  of  possessing  children.  In 
the  rite  i)erformed  by  this  sub-division,  the  child  passes  out  of 
the  simple  relation  it  bears  to  its  parents  and  is  adopted  by 
tlie  thunder  god,  and  at  the  same  time  is  reborn  into  the  tribe, 

l^'coniinL,^  an  acknowledged  member. 

iM-tore  giviuL^'  the  ritual  of  this  ceremony,  a  word  of  explana- 
tion is  due  as  to  its  fragmentary  nature  and  the  manner  of  its 
n.'CM.ivcrv. 

l)urin^  the  year  180G,  my  collaborator,  Mr.  Francis  Lii 
Flcsche,  a  nieniln'r  of  the  Omaha  tribe,  spent  several  weeks 
in  ethnological  rusearcli  among  these  Indians,  and  was  so 
foi:iinate  as  to  secure  valualJe  graphophone  records  of  rituals 
hitherto  unknown  and  unsuspected.  In  the  case  of  the  ritual 
of  ilh'  rite  of  thf  tirst  cutting  of  the  hair,  the  hereditary  priest- 
lioo<i  had  l»ueonie  extinct  by  death,  but  Mr.  La  Fu^sche  was  able 
tM  i^roriirc  >ix  tniL^nients  of  the  ritual  from  the  only  man  living 
who  had  anv  nieniorv  of  it.  lie  was  a  man  of  some  sixty  vears 
"I"  ;:•_:''.  of  undoubted  veracity,  a  near  relative  of  the  last  ju'iest, 
ar.-i  all  old  and  trusted  friend  of  Mr.  La  Flesche's  father,  the 
l"<aiiirv  liead  ehirf  of  the  tribe. 

Tia.'  litual  is  rundere<l  in  musically  independent  songs,  each 
liaviiiLT  it^  motive,  its  modified  variation,  melodic  phrase,  clause 
and  pt'riod.  Tlir  scale  in  which  the  music  has  been  transcribed, 
^^'as  (ktenuined  by  the  graphophone  records.  Other  singers 
iiiiglil  pitch  the  tune  on  a  difterent  key,  but  that  would  not 
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alter  the  relation  of  tlie  intervals  to  each  other,  and  a  miao: 
HOiifi  would  still  he  minor,  and  a  major  song  retain  its  majoi 
quality.  As  music  is  a  more  flexible  vehicle  than  language,  i' 
adajits  itself  more  readily  to  the  emotions,  so  tliat  a  study  of  thi 
music  helps  to  an  understanding  of  the  rite. 

After  the  first  thunder  in  the  spring-time,  when  the  grasi 
ivas  well  up,  the  birds  singing — "  particularly  the  meadow  lark ' 
— the  tribal  herald  went  ibrth  to  proclaim  that  the  time  for  th< 
ceremony  had  come.  The  priest  sinnmoned  the  Wa-she'-ton  ti 
the  vicinity  of  the  lodge  whicli  had  been  erected  for  the  cere 
mony.  and  had  now  become  hu-l>e,  or  sacred,  ileanwhile  thosi 
parents  whose  cliildren  had  arrived  at  tlie  proper  age,  that  is 
were  able  to  walk  steadily  and  to  go  about  alone,  made  ready  ti 
take  their  little  ones  to  the  saci-ed  lodge.  The  only  requisite  fo 
the  child  was  a  pair  of  new  moccasins,  which  were  generally 
embroideretl  for  the  occasion ;  but  large  gifts  were  demanded  a: 
fees  by  the  priest. 

The  mother  accompanied  the  ciiild  to  the  door  of  the  sacre< 
lodge,  where  she  iwiuscd,  saying,  "  Venerable  man  !  I  desire  mi 
child  to  wear  moccasins;"  and  the  little  one  canying  hi; 
moccasins,  entered  the  lodge  alone.  He  was  met  by  the  priest 
who  advanced  to  the  dmir  to  receive  the  gifts  braught  as  fee; 
for  the  cereiiiony.  Here  he  was  addressed  by  the  i)an.'nt,  whi 
said,  "  I  desire  my  child  to  walk  long  iiimn  the  oanli ;  I  desin 
him  to  be  satisfied  with  much  food ;  I  desire  lum  to  be  conteu 
with  the  sight  »(  many  days;  we  seek  your  protection;  wi 
hold  to  you  f<ir  strength."  To  which  the  priest  replied 
addressing  the  child,  "  Yon  shall  reach  the  fourth  liill  sighing 
you  shall  be  Iiowod  over:  ymi  shall  have  wrinkles;  your  stal 
shall  bend  under  your  weight ;  I  speak  to  yon  tliat  you  may  b 
strong."  Laying  Ids  hand  upon  the  shoulder  ol'  tlie  child  li 
added,  "What  ynu  have  brought  me,  shall  not  be  h).st  to  you 
yon  shall  li\'i'  lon','  and  enjoy  many  possc'^sions :  your  eye 
shall  lie  sitisliod  with  many  good  things."  Tlien  moving  witl 
the  child  towanl  thi'  tireplacc  in  tlie  centre  of  the  lodge,  li 
continued,  "I  am  a  ]"'werful  being,  I  move  my  lips  over  yon. 
(lie  sings  an  invocalion  ;  Song  \o.  1.) 


$ 


^^^isi 


■r«:Sr--i:=TJ--i-" 


:^l 
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^^s 


^^^^m 


Sbc  non-zliin  ga  .  .    She  non-zhin  ga  .  .        In  .  .  .       In  .  .  . 

Translation  : — 

Come  hither,  aiid  staud  ye  ! 
Stand  ye  near,  in  four  groups  ; 
In  four  groups  stand  ye  ; 
Come  hither,  and  stand  ye 
In  four  groups,  in  this  place. 

{The  Thunder  Rolls,) 

Literal  rend<*r{ng. — Du-ba,  four ;  ha,  signifies  that  the  number  refers 
to  jrroups  ;  ti,  from  a-ti,  come  ye  ;  non-zhin,  stand  ;  a,  from  i-ga,  the  word 
of  coiiiniand  addressed  to  a  number  ;  she,  from  she-dhu,  a  definite  place 
near  liy  ;  ga,  a  command  and  end  of  the  sentence  ;  in !  imitation  of  the 
rolling  thunder. 

The  music  of  this  invocation  lies  along  the  line  of  the  five- 
t(jne  scale  in  F  sharp  major.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  voice 
•  hvells  on  the  words,  "ti,"  "come,"  and  "she,  near  in  this 
place."     The  roll  of  the  thunder  is  given  in  the  relative  minor. 

There  has  probably  been  something  of  the  ritual  lost  at  this 
point. 

During  the  singing  of  the  next  song  in  our  possession,  the 
child  stands  between  the  knees  of  the  priest,  who  gathers  up  a 
tuft  of  hair  from  the  crown  of  his  head,  ties,  and  cuts  it  off,  and 
lays  it  away  in  a  po r-firdic  case,  kept  by  the  priest  as  a  sacred 

thinLT. 

SoxG  No.  2. 


S-S-N-V-N- 


V-N-= 


^^H^=^ 


Ti-uow-liu     mon-slii 


a    ta    ha  I         Slia  -  be  ...     ti  -  dlie 


^T^iE 


i-\=iS-v;q=qvs 


*^' 


2E^ 


^— Sr-S 


ri..>/i-zhi   -   II  .  .  lia. 
VUL.  XXVII. 


Ti-gon-ha,mo«-Bhi    -    a      ta    ha ! 
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-.H.-— 
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hi.-l, 

Tlie  linir.  like 

n  r^liii 

i..w  iliirk  tli.» 

i-s  hvU 

UiaiHlfalUer 

there 

.  far  11U.V*,  uii  liiL'l.. 

Ihiik  like  «  Rlui.i..«- 

the  liiiir  swu 

y*  \n-(, 

Jnto  tlie  nutlil  uf  v 

-ur  rt-nlm. 

Gnii>.lfutl»'>- : 

tlipn 

h.';.l".vi..  <•, 

lii^:h. 

■nw  hntr.  lik. 

,1  sIki 

Ion-  iliivk  tl.l« 

Grtiixifiither : 

tlien 

fnr  nliiivc.  tn 

Dark  likv  a.  ai 

K'lcw 

the  hair  HWe 

|«  l<>-f< 

Intoth<'iiii.Ut.>f  V 

>iir  it^-iliti. 

Ciraii(ifi.[li.T: 

rlien 

faviilii^vi-.  ..I 

Itii;)!. 

Tlieliair,  lik.' 

iL«li;. 

iiiw  .krk  tk- 

..=<l...f, 

lit 

r;l  r 

,.<Ar,-H5.-ti-it< 

I'-lu, 

i;m[]<!f:itli,>i'. 

11„-  r., 

h-r^inp  tl. 

{iiT.^m:  moii' 

slii-n. 

f.u-  aU.v,.  .,„ 

Ili^-I,  ; 

iiii'J  I 

.exj. 

v^s4iii  iiiiii'liiiii 

|,l,.c. 

;  lin,  n..I  „f 
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like  a  shadow  ;  ti-dlio,  ])assiiig  before  one  ;  non-zlii'-a,  human  liair  ;  she- 
ilhu,  tliere,  in  yuiir  direction  ;  «vha,  in  the  midst  of. 

From  the  ritual  we  learn  tliat  the  hair  which  is  laid  away  in 
llie  sacred  ease,  in  care  of  the  thunder  priest,  really  goes  to  the 
iluuidcr  ^od,  dwelling  "  far  above,  on  high,'*  who  is  addressed 
as  "  grandfather,"  the  term  of  highest  respect  in  the  language. 
The  hair  was  believed  to  have  a  vital  connection  with  the  life 
«if  the  body,  s«»  that  any  one  becoming  possessed  of  a  portion  of 
il,  iiiiglit  work  his  will  ui)on  the  man  from  whom  it  came.  In 
(•♦•rciiHaiial  (Expressions  of  grief,  the  throwing  of  tufts  of  hair  upon 
I  he  (Irad,  and  the  hiceration  of  the  body  (shedding  the  blood) 
wrrc  c<iual  expressions  of  the  vital  loss  sustained.  The  hair 
iiiiu'ht  be  said,  in  the  light  of  the  customs  of  the  people,  to 
ty]»ify  life  ;  in  this  rite  the  life  of  the  child  is  placed  in  the 
lian<ls  of  tlie  god,  through  the  severance  of  the  lock  of  hair  and 
its  transmission  to  thunder;  thus  illustrating  the  Indian's 
lu'licf  in  sucli  a  continuity  of  life,  as  that  a  part  must  represent 
th(^  wliole.  The  sign  of  this  consecration  seems  to  have  heen  a 
small  lock  on  the  crown,  parted  in  a  circle  from  the  rest  of  a 
man's  hair  and  kept  constantly  braided.  Upon  this  lock  the 
talisman  and  the  war  honours  were  worn  by  the  warrior,  and  it  was 
tliis  lock  which  was  cut  from  the  head  of  a  slain  enemy,  and 
formed  the  centnil  object  in  the  triumph  ceremonies,  for  the 
reason  that  it  ])re-eminently  represented  the  life  of  the  man  who 
had  been  kilh^i  in  l>attle. 

In  tlic  music  of  the  song  accompanying  the  specific  act  of 
cntiing  the  hair,  the  melodic  phrase  passes  through  three. 
irlatrd  minor  chords,  indicating  a  range  of  related  emotions. 
Tilt*  long  noirs  arc  those  which  carry  the  words,  "Into  the 
midst  of  your  realm." 

A^ain  a  l»rcuk  occurs  in  the  ritual,  and  in  the  next  song  we 
liave  tlic  thunder  god  speaking. 

Song  No.  3. 


W — •^--^-  11-4 — ^"-"-T;-*-*-  J.  ^1  gv=i- : 


--,>— -7- 


.Shc-dhu  pidbon-dihc, 


Shc-illni     pi    dhon  -  di, 


Xi-ka,  wi;*  go«      ke  a-dhe  he, 


Ni-ka  win    go«       ke  a-dhe, 

2  G  2 
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Shc-dLu  pi  dhon-di  ho,  Ni-ka  win  sha-be  ko  a-dbo   be, 


5 


■Qi- 


She-dliu    pi    dbon-di, 


Xi-ka  Tvi»     gofi        kc  a-dbe, 


^^^ 


Sbc-(lhu  pi  dhon-di  ho, 


Ni-ka  win  zhi-de  ke    a-dbo  be, 


r^ 


SUc-dhu    pi    dhon-di, 


Ni-ka  win  gon  ko     a-dhe. 


Translation : — 


AVhat  time  I  will,  then,  only  then, 
A  man  lies  dead,  a  gruesome  thing  ; 
AVhat  time  I  will,  then  suddenly 
A  man  lies  dead,  a  gruesome  thing. 
AVhat  time  I  will,  then,  only  then. 
The  man  a  shadow  dark  shall  lie. 
AVhat  time  I  will,  then  suddenly 
A  man  lies  dead,  a  gruesome  thing. 
What  time  I  will,  then,  only  then, 
jReddened  and  stark,  a  man  lies  dead. 
"What  time  I  will,  then  suddenly 
A  man  lies  dead,  a  gruesome  thing. 

Literal  rendering. — She-dhu,  there;  jn,  I  have  been  ;  dhoTi  di,  when  ; 
he,  end  of  the  sentence  and  vowel  prolongation  ;  ni-ka,  man  ;  witl.  a  or 
one  ;  gon-ko,  a  fearful  or  horrible  sight ;  a-dho,  I  cause,  used  only  in 
reference  to  inanimate  things  and  intended  here  to  convey  the  idea  that 
man  has  no  power  to  act  indei)endcntly  of  the  gods  ;  sha-bo,  dark  like  a 
shadow ;  zhi-de,  red. 

The  word  "sha-be/*  dark  like  a  shadijw,  is  used  in  the 
preceding  soiit:,  Xo.  2  of  the  series,  to  ilcscrihe  the  lock  ot  hair, 
.symbolic  of  life,  which  is  cut  from  the  cliilil  and  «»IUTed  to  the 
thunder  god.  In  the  responsive  sonj^^  of  the  goil,  No.  :*,  the 
same  word  "sha-be"  is  applietl  to  the  man  whose  life  ha.*«  l)een 
taken  by  the  i^od ;  and  we  find  that  the  nnisical  phrase 
accompanying  the  wimls,  ".Sha-U*  ti-ilhe  no/i-zhi-a  ha,"  (Dark 
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lik(»  a  slia«l()W  tlio  liair  s\vo('ps  before  you),  in  Song  No.  2,  is 
U']H'ai(Ml,  in  No.  .'5,  to  tlie  words,  *' Ni-ka  w'vii  sha-be  ke  a-(llie 
li(',"  (The  man  a  sliailow  ilark  shall  lie).  A  connection  seems 
♦  viJent ;  the.  life  is  t;iven  to  the  god,  and  the  god  does  with  it  as 
he  will.  There  are  other  songs  and  ceremonies  in  the  tribe, 
which  iterate  this  helical';  men  die  only  when  the  gods  decree. 

The  music  of  this  song  is  in  the  Hve-tone  scale  of  E  flat 
minor,  ami  tlie  motiv(5  which  carries  the  assertion  of  the  god, 
rises  ami  dwells  ujuai  the  bmie,  which  is  rare  in  Indian  music, 
the  i^'eiicial  tieiid  of  the  songs  being  from  liigh  to  lower  tones. 

There  is  evidently  a  p<»rti(»n  of  the  ritual  missing  before 
Xu.  1  of  our  series  is  rtMched.  This  song  accomi)anied  the 
spciial  ceremony  oT  ])utting  the  new  moccasins  upon  the  feet 
of  the  child. 


SoxG  No.  4. 


^^^^S^^ 


Slic-dliu       to        dhoM         i    -   C        ^Titt-cUia  -  ke, 


^^S 


She-<niu  te  ilhow  i  •  C  win-dha-kc,    Ilc-de Tvi»-dha-ke  iioii-zliin,ga! 


=fe=fe= 


I  -  0      to   \vi,j-illm-ko,       Shc-dhii  ic  dhow    i  -  c  wi/i-dha-ke. 


fi 


:g 


Ht-il-'     w  hi-dliji-kc,  noM-/!nM,gaI 


1,1 


If:?- 

hi  .  .  .  . 


.'»'^-.^      -.  ■-■^  ■%■>•>..%.■>.  1 


;  ■<; 


:■'.'•'.■• 


Ill  ilii-  jJa-c  lias  the  truth  hceii  declared  unto  you, 
Jii  0.-A<  }il.i'i.'  lias  the  truth  been  declared  unto  }ou  ; 
Aii'i  l).".ai'.so  of  llie  truth  here  sjK)keu  to  yuu, 
N..\v  ,11  i^"  !  for  a  jimmise  to  you  b:ith  been  ^'iven. 
1 1,  ihis  ])la-c  has  the  trutii  been  derlart-il  unto  you, 
-Now  thi/u-fon',  ari-ie  I  iiro  forth  in  its  strength. 
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L'teral  i-endtTinn- — She-dliu,  a  plsiue  iioar,  also  a.  time  ;  te.  refers  to  au 
,-tPtion  or  occiiri-fiice,  iu  tliU  iiiflLince,  to  the  i^i'emouy  ;  dlion,  a  round 
[iliife,  refers  both  to  the  lodge  iiud  tii  the  Hii'-dhu-ga ;  1-S,  wordu,  declara- 
tj(>ii  ;  n'iii-tlhn-ke,  win-ke,  tiiith,  dlin,  tn  you  ;  he-de,  in  coudequeiice  of, 
tUerefure.  iKt-auso  (on  r-hl  tKmi)  ;  iinH-:!hiii,  arise,  staiiil ;  ga,  the  aigw  of 
vomniaud  ;  m  \  the  luUiug  of  ihinidfr. 

Coiiferuiuj  tlic  tnitli  said  to  luive  lieeu  (ieclnreii,  ii  i*irt  at 
lensL  ]ias  Ixjeii  jireserveil  td  iis  in  .Stiiif,'  ICo.  .!J ;  it  is  tliat  tlie  life 
(if  it  iiiiiii,  will!  iiuist  becoiiic  a  piu-t  of  thu  ciniloii  of  safety  to 
his  jiDLiple,  aiiil  t-ver  ha  n-aily  to  lufut  the  enemy  at  lioiue  or 
itlircjiui,  is  ill  the  kuupiiiy  of  the  goils,  iiml  only  wheii  tiiey  ilecree 
can  he  fall.  Aniieil  with  this  as-siinuico  Iiu  yoes  forth  strong  to 
meet  iluujier,  ami  if  ueal  W:  lioath.  The  music  of  the  first  foiir 
Hues  of  ihi.s  siiriLT  is  in  E  niiijur,  hut  witfi  tliu  last  two  the  key 
ehanyes  to  the  relative  minor,  ami  seems  to  bring  the  geiiei-al 
teaeliiii;^  home  to  the  child,  who  is  bidden  to  "go  forth  in  its 
strength,"  this  mandate  being  einphaaiiied  by  tlie  rolling  of 
tliuiuler. 

At  this  stage  uf  the  cereniony,  the  first  part,  ibut  in  which 
hoy.s  iilonc  ha<l  a  share,  came  to  a  close.  TIk^  name  of  the 
second  part,  open  to  all  children,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  was 
'•llhi-kii-win-/K',"  and  mean.';  turning  the  child:  dhi,  action 
by  the  hand:  ku-wiii-/(i\  tn  turn.  The  pviest  takes  the 
cliiUl  to  the  east  uf  the  liri-,  then  lifting  it  by  the  shoulders 
can'ies  it  to  tii<'  south,  where  its  feet  arc  allowed  to  rest  u]K)n  a 
stone  or  a  bullaln  .skull,  placed  there  fur  the  puqiose.  There 
the  i>i-iest  tui'n.s  the  ciiild  coiiqilclely  around,  then  oamea  it  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  west,  tlie  north  and  the  east,  turning  it 
upim  the  stoue  at  each  pnint.  while  Sung  X".  5  h  sung. 


^Al 


Soxti  Xo.  "». 


i^i^^=^^^ 


She i;^         ku 


ha.       a.   ■   \i  •  illii'  dUn  She  ...     ga      ku-viii . .  , 


'    ki-d!:.-    .lh:i.  ViA-ha      du. 
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tt» 


ta  -  do      du ba     ha      to. 


J^-T\-— ^- — 


Ta  -  d«»       ba-z1io» 


dl 


10 


a    -    ki  -  dho    dlia 


_Q- 


-ci 


O' 


Ta  -de      du ba    I>a        tc. 


*^h^M^^^^^«^^  9^^f^^^^^f^0^f^ 


III! 


In! 


Trnn.<laiun\  :  — 


Tui'iumI  by  tlio  winds,  goe«  the  one  I  send  yonder  ; 

VuinltT  he  goes,  who  is  whirled  by  the  wind  ; 

(ioi's,  wh«'iv  the  four  hills  of  life,  and  the  four  winds  are  standing; 

There,  in  the  nii<Ist  of  the  winds,  do  I  send  hinij 

Int<»  tlie  midst  of  tlie  winds,  standing  there. 

{The  Thwider  Rdh.) 

Literal  /rutlrri/tf/.—She^  from  she-dhi?!,  going  yonder,  implies  a  person 
spt'akiii;^^ ;  pa-ku-wi/i-/ie,  ga,  to  strike  by  the  wind,  ku-wiw-Ae,  to  turn; 
dha,  unit«>ncal  end  of  the  sentence;  ba-Au,  ridge  or  hill;  du-ba,  four; 
ill,  •^nnu}) ;  te,  descriptive  sulHx  indicating  standing  ;  ba-zhon,  in  the 
iiiid.^t  ;  dlu*,  goes  (in  tlie  third  peraon) ;  a-ki-dhe,  I  cause  him  ;  dha,  end 

of  the  si'iiteiioe  ;  ta-de,  winds;  du-ba,  four;   ha,  groups;  te,  standing; 

in  !  n.»llini,'  of  the  thumier. 

Tho.  rK.'iiieiits  iiivokc<l  hy  tlie  tluiii(ler  priest,  in  Song  Xo.  1, 
lii'ii'  >o(Mii  t(»  liave  luid  a  part  to  perform.  The  stone,  the 
laiiirli.-s  i»f  ij^rass  which  have  been  Liid  hy  the  lire,  and  tlie 
I'litliiln  >kull,  ty])itied  the  venerable  and  tlie  Irnitt'nl  earth. 
11i«;  toiir  untup.s  of  hills  were  representative  of  the  four  stages 
cf  iiians  lifr  nil  the  earth;  childhood,  which  was  conceived  to 
li'jiii  whoii  the  child  was  aide  to  walk  steadily,  and  be  inde- 
1- luioiiL  nf  lis  mother;  ynutli :  manhood:  and  old  age.  The 
wiii'ls  -laiidiiiLr  ill  four  groups,  into  the  midst  of  which  the  child 
was  st'nt.sviiil»oli>t.Ml  the  circumambient  air,bv  which  man  is  tilled 
v>iili  In  alili  and  sircuuth,  and  enabled  "to  face  in  every  direc- 
i.-n  ■  a^  iio  traverses  the  earth,  and  to  meet  the  various 
\\>  i>-'iiu(!»'^  he  must  encounter  as  he  passes  over  the  four  groups 
of  hill<,  and  completes  the  circuit  of  a  long  life. 


I  il 


^\l 
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It  wna  believed  tliat  this  ceremony  exercised  a  umrkei 
iiiHiieuce  upon  the  child,  enabling  it  to  grow  in  Btreugth  and  ii 
the  power  of  self-control. 

The  music  is  in  the  ti\'e-tone  scale  of  F  sharp  major,  whili 
the  thunder  roll  returns  to  the  i-elative  minor. 

If  up  to  the  tmie  of  this  ceremony  the  child  had  borne  i 
cradle  name,  that  name  was  now  discarded  and  its  ni'-hi- 
name,  assumed.  Tliia  iii'-lH-c  name — if  it  had  uot  already  beei 
given  with  certain  ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  gens — was  nov 
selected  by  the  parents,  and  tlie  mother  repeated  it  to  the  child 
bidding  it,  on  cTitering  the  sacred  lodge,  to  tell  the  name  to  thi 
priest.  After  the  turning  of  the  child,  its  ni'-ki-e  name  wa 
annoimced,  the  priest  crjing  aloud :  "  Ye  hills !  ye  grass !  yi 
trees '  ye  creeping  tilings  both  great  and  small !  I  bid  yoi 
hear !  This  child  has  thrown  away  its  cradle  name,  ffi — e  ! ' 
(A  call  to  take  notice.) 

The  ceremony  closed  as  it  began,  with  an  invocation.  Thi 
priest  picking  up  the  bunches  of  grass  and  holding  them  aloft 
Bang  Song  Xo.  0  ;  then  he  dashed  them  to  the  ground,  when 
they  burst  into  flauies,  and  the  child  was  dismissed  as  thi 
burning  grass  illuminated  the  sacred  lodge. 

SON'G  No.  Ii. 

Coo-rllu-      poll    (Ii     iii-{>L     W                      he         na     -     Idhiu  ba 
iio.-ia!ii,i  bi,      l,n,  P.-.d.'     zhl.du     iiu  .  ku     ■     do 


iin        -        IdliiN     ba,  iin  -  Idliin    ba         ha! 


Cou-dhe  fin  di     ia-ti  W 


-  tdblHbmrn-AdliiHbkhft. 
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na  Adhin   ba     lia !         Coo-dho     go»    di     iit-gi      be   ....         be. 

Translation : — 

Come  hitber,  haste  to  help  me, 

Ye  flumes  !  ye  flames  !  oh  come  ; 

( )  hot,  red  fire,  hasten. 

Oh  haste,  ye  flames,  to  come, 

Come  speedily  to  help  me  ; 

Ye  flames  I  ye  flames  !  oh  come  ; 

O  hot,  red  tire,  hasten. 

Oh  haste,  ye  flames,  to  come, 

Come  hither,  haste,  and  help  me  ! 

Literal  rendering.— Qoo-^he^  from  dhe-coo-dhe,  hasten  ;  gon,  suddenly  ; 
di,  from  e-di,  here  or  hither  ;  in-gi,  to  ask  assistance  ;  l)e,  da  plural  sign  ; 

na-^dhi;2,  flame  ;  ba,  plural  sign  ;  ha,  end  of  the  sentence  ;  pe-de,  fire ; 
zhi-de,  red  ;  na'-ka-de,  hot. 

The  music  is  in  the  key  of  F  major,  and  the  long  notes  are 
u])(>n  the  word  *'  be,"  the  sign  of  the  plural,  indicating  that 
many  are  culled  to  hasten. 

I'jton  the  return  home  of  the  child,  the  father  cut  its 
hair  in  a  certain  prescribed  fashion  which  was  8}Tnbolic  of 
the  totem  ot  his  gens,  as,  for  instance,  the  boy  belonging  to 
the  Turtle  hand  had  the  head  shaved,  with  the  exception  of  a 
lock  on  the  foreliead,  one  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  two  on 
lacli  side.  The  bald  crown  represented  the  shell  of  the  turtle, 
the  front  lock,  the  head,  that  at  the  back,  the  tail,  and  the  two 
<»n  each  side,  the  four  feet  of  the  animal.  Each  year,  on  the 
anni\  crsary  of  tlie  ceremony  of  cutting  the  hair,  until  the  time 
of  the  second  dentition,  the  chikVs  hair  was  trimmed  in  this 
sv  ubolic  fasliion,  in  order  to  lix  in  his  mind  the  totem  that 
marked  his  particular  kinship.  The  scal])-lock,  the  sign  of  his 
ronsecration  to  thunder,  was  kept  carefully  braided,  no  matter 
how  frouzv  and  taniiled  the  rest  of  his  hair  mij^ht  l)e  allowed 
to  irrow. 

From  the  frairments  preserved  to  us  of  this  ritual,  we  are 
able  to  see  the  scope  of  tlie  rite.  Two  distinct  ceremonies  seem 
to  have  been  incorporated  in  it ;  in  one  the  boy  was  consecrated 
to  tlie  thunder  <:od,  who  thencefortli  became  the  arbiter  of  life 
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ami  death  to  the  iiiau.  In  the  other,  all  the  children  we 
|ihifi:d"in  the  midst  of "  thase  elements  believed  to  bring 
the  race,  health,  Htrangth;  and  the  capacity  for  s  long,  fruitl 
uiul  successful  life. 

There  are  reasons  (growing  out  of  tlie  study  of  other  rites  a] 
eerenionies  peitainiiig  to  the  tribe,  for  looking  upon  the  "  tur 
injr  of  the  cliild"  as  being  probably  the  older  ceremony  of  t 
twi>  in  tlie  rite.  It  is  less  specialised,  and  is  of  wider  applic 
tioii  to  the  people,  while  that  of  "  cutting  the  hair  "  seenLs 
have  grown  up  with  the  development  of  tlie  u-ki'-te,  tnbe — t 
union  of  the  diflerent  gentes,  ToK'-woM-gdhow,  for  mutu 
defence.  In  a  coninmnity  beginning  to  crystallise  in 
organized  relations,  the  .sphere  of  tlie  warrior  would  natural 
rise  iibove  that  of  tlie  mere  fighter ;  and  when  the  belief  of  t 
people  concerning  all  nature  is  taken  into  consideration,  it 
not  surprising  that  the  movement  toward  social  oi^nizatic 
shiiuld  tend  to  place  the  warriors — the  men  of  i>ower — ^iii  clo 
relation  to  those  natural  manifestations  of  power,  seen  in  t 
fury  of  the  storm,  and  heard  in  the  rolling  of  the  thunder, 
otiicf  studies  I  have  called  attention  to  ceienionies  instltut 
by  the  "  leaders "  in  the  iiitei-est  of  unification,  and  t 
ceit:mony  we  have  just  considered  is  an  additional  exampl 
through  it  the  people  were  to  bo  welded  together  by  t 
incidcation  of  a  common  dependence  upon  a  powerful  god,  ai 
the  riign  of  consecration  to  him  placed  upon  the  head  of  eve 
male  member  in  the  tribe. 


l*KAiiODV  lIisEfJi,  Harvard  Uxiversity. 
^cnf  1,1897. 
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Is  ]\Ii:s.  R  C.  Smith  a  "  Last  Living  Aboriginal  of 
TA.SMAM.V  "  ^    By  H.  Ling  Eotft. 

[with    I'LATKS    XXVI-XXVII.] 

In  St'ptoiiiLer,  1889,  Mr.  Jas.  Btiriiard  read  before  the  Eoyal 
Sueioiy  of  Tasmania  a  short  paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  the  Last 
Liviirj;  AlK)n<:^anal  of  Tasmania."  This  paper  was  practically  a 
claim  asserting  that  an  old  resident  at  Irishtown,  near  Port 
Cygnt-t,  named  Mrs.  Fanny  Cochrane  Smith,  was  a  pure  blood 
Tasnumian  aborigine  and  hence  the  sole  survivor  of  her  race. 
As  we  had  been,  since  the  year  1876,  under  the  impression  that 
\\  ith  the  death  of  Truganina  no  pure  blood  aboriginal  survived, 
tlie  claim  was  naturally  much  doubted  l)y  anthropologists.  A 
reference  to  this  paper  was  made  in  **  Nature,"  November  14th, 
ISvSO,  and  the  statement  was,  without  apparent  examination, 
accepted  as  a  fact  and  reproduced  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Keane  in  his 

•  Ethnology,"  published  seven  years  later  (p.  294  note).  I  had, 
however,  on  receipt  of  a  newspaper  copy  of  Mr.  Barnard's  paper 
])oiiitcil  out  in  "Nature,"  December  5th,  1889,  reasons  wliich  to 
me  ap])eared  to  be  sufticiently  strong  for  at  any  rate  withholding 
my  judgment  on  the  question  until  further  proof  should  have 
i'ci  11  forthcoming.  The  chief  objections  to  our  accepting  Mrs. 
Smith  as  tlie  survivor  of  tlie  race  were  to  my  mind  an  absence 
of  any  (ltiscripti«:)n  of  her  physical  characteristics  wliich  could 

•  naMc  us  to  judge,  and  a  general  absence  of  proof  of  identity — 
tor  much  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  proof  that  she  was  a 
certain  girl  known  at  Flinders  Island  Aboriginal  Establishment 
al)()iii  the  year  1848  ct  srq.  I  was  not  aware  when  I  wrote 
tliat  at  the  meeting  ("Pap.  and  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  Tasm.  for  1889," 
\>.  {')-{)  at  which  Mr.  I>arnard's  paper  was  read,  one  Fellow 
asked  ]\lr.  r>arnar(l  "  not  to  press  the  matter  too  strongly  on  the 
S.'cietv.     While  Parliament  was  free  to  act  at  its  discretion  in 

•  nt'itaining  a  claim,  the  Poyal  Society  wouhl  not  be  justified 
III  showin;];  any  amiable  weakness  in  the  same  direction.  If, 
i.'iWfver,  he  threw  out  a  challenge  to  ethnologists,  he  ran  the 
1  >k  of  (le])riving  Fanny  Smith  of  what  she  now  enjoyed,"  for 
rarliamoni,  accepting  her  claim,  had  granted  her  an  annuity. 
It  was  therefore  evident  that  locally  Mrs.  Smith's  claim  met 
with  no  scientific  support. 

Since  that  date  I  despatched  to  Port  Cygnet  a  brother  of 
Mr.  d.  W.  JJeattie,  the  well-known  Hobart  photographer  and 
[rcsout  possessor  of  Woolley's  negatives  of  Tasmanian  aborigi- 
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Hills.  Kc  wiiR  successful  in  getting  lue  three  photographi 
Jlrs.  Smith — full  face.  tliree-<iuarters.  and  profile.  He  : 
oUtuincd  a  lock  of  lier  liair,  but  from  wlint  portion  of  her  h 
he  does  not  state.  Mr.  J.  "W.  Iteattie  haa  sent  me  sevi 
particulars  of  her  from  two  eoiTe.'*pondenta  of  his,  the  one 
Uov.  A.  T,  IloUlen,  formerly  Wpsleyan  Methodist  ministei 
I'ort  Ovfoiet,  the  other  a  Mr.  Geeves,  an  old  i-esident  at  Hob 
Mr.  Hokten  says  she  is  about  5  feet  6  inches  in  height,  w! 
Mr.  Geeves  says  she  is  about  5  feet  2  inches  or  5  feet  3  inol 
the  latter  says  her  colour  is  dark  brown  or  olive,  and  the  for: 
speaks  of  her  "  curly"  hair.  She  appoai-s  to  be  a  very  religi< 
hard-woiking  woman  with  a  niiuierons  family,  viz., six  boye 
five  girb,  and  about  thirty  {,Tand-eliildreu  (Geeves).  She 
read  and  write  well,  appeai-a  to  be  a  very  fluent  and  popi 
speaker,  and  "  apt  in  ilhistrations  drawn  from  her  aborig: 
life  anil  associations"  (Holden).  Both  correspondents  arc 
opinion  that  she  is  an  aboriginal,  and  she  certainly  thinki 
herself  (Holden). 

To  come  to  definite  detail,  however,  in  the  absence  of  ; 
other  living  representative.^  now  we  must  confine  ourselves  1 
comparison  of  photographs  of  Mrs.  Smitli  with  those  of  Tn 
nina,  who  died  in  187C,  and  who  was  a  pure  blood  aborigi 
witliont  any  doubt. 

Tlie  five  characteristics  of  Truganina's  face  in  common  v 
tho.<i('  of  her  fellows  (I)r.  Gareoii  in  H.  Ling  lioth's  "  Aborigi 
of  Tasmania,"  p.  195)  are  (1)  the  wild  appearance  due  to 
great  development  of  the  facial  portion  of  the  frontal  bone  ; 
the  deep  mitcli  below  the  glabella  at  the  rootof  the  nasal  hot 
f2)  ihe  shortnr.ss  of  the  face  ;  (3)  the  smalliiess  of  the  lo' 
jaw ;  (4)  the  very  dark  skin ;  ('>)  ibe  wooUy  nature  of  the  h 

t.'nmparing  these  facial  chiiractci-s  with  thii.«e  of  Mrs.  Sn 
we  find  (1)  less  development  of  the  frontal  Inme  less  d 
notch  below  the  glabella;  (li)  a  longer  face;  (3)  a  non 
lower  Jaw ;  (4)  a  lighter  skin :  (5)  the  hair  woolly  on 
foreheail  and  wavy  on  the  temples — altogether  a  Kuro^icani 
t)-i>e  of  eounlenance. 

If  we  now  turn  to  Fi^.  3,  where  I  have  nminged  a  set 
profiler,  traced  find  reduced  from  Mr.  Woolley's  photograi 
and  ciimpare  them  with  that  of  Mrs.  Smiih  (Fig.  4),  wo  find 
.\11  have  a  wccidiiig  upper  forehead,  while  Mrs.  Smith's  r 
higher  than  any.  Exct'pting  W.  I^nuay  (as  to  whose  jKirent 
iherr  is  some  doubt — it  havin;.^  licen  said  that  the  notori 
Sydney  aboriginal  ilosijuito  was  his  father)  all  have  very  i 
jecliug  bmws  :  Mrs.  Smith's  are  not  so  beetling  as  any  of  th 
.Vll  have  the  deep  notch  at  tin;  root  of  the  nose ;  in  Mi-s.  Smil 
protilc  ibis  is  not  .so  marked.     The  eyes  in  all,  including  \ 
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Smith's,  arc  deeply  set.  The  noses  in  all  may  be  termed 
stuni])y  and  broad,  while  Mrs.  Smith's  is  decidedly  longer  and 
narrower,  and  her  whole  face  is  proportionately  longer.  There  is 
little  pro<:;niithisni  in  any  of  the  faces,  while  in  Mrs.  Smith's  face 
there  is  less.  Tlie  lips  in  all,  as  well  as  in  Mrs.  Smith's,  vary 
very  much.  The  ehhis  are  weak,  while  Mrs.  Smith's  is 
decidedly  stron<^'er.  The  residt  we  arrive  at  is  then  the  same 
as  in  our  first  comparison. 

Kt'i^ardin^'  the  evidence  as  to  hair,  Prof.  S.  J.  Hickson,  F.E.S., 
wlio  has  kindly  examined  Mrs.  Smith's  lock,  reports  to  me.    "  If  1 


Fig.  3. 

1.  AVilliam  Ljini;uy,  witli  board. 

2.  \Va}ij)orty.         *  3.  Bt'fisy  Clerk. 
4.  TattN.  5.  TruKanina. 


Fig.  4. 
G.  Mrs.  F.  C.  Smith. 


luid  111 .  further  evidt-nce  of  the  owner'rs  race  than  lier  hair,  I  sliould 
say  sliL'  niiLjliL  be  either  Tasmaniau  or  Andamanese."  In  reply 
to  tuither  iu([uiries,  he  writes  me  :  ''  I  should  be  quite  preparetl 
t'»  tind  in  auv  half-caste,  hair  of  the  exact  form  and  colour  of 
one  jaiviit.  I  have  seen  tliousauds  of  half-castes  between 
Malays  and  Europeans,  and  I  liave  often  observed  that  the  abori- 
-:ii  '1  i-aivnt's  intluenee  predominates  in  a  marked  degree  in  the 
niai:.  :•  of  hair.  Nearlv  all  these  half-castes  have  the  coarse 
I'la./i:  Iiair  uf  tlie  ^lalay.     The  point  of  deviation  between  the 
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specimen  of  JIrs,  Smith's  hair  and  tlio  Ijair  of  other  Tasmanians 
I  liave  examined,  is  thiit  the  avera^'e  curl  is  ratlior  bigger,  viz., 
10  mm.  instead  of  5  or  6  mm.;  but  I  do  not  lay  much  stress 
on  this,  as  the  hair  may  Iiave  been  l>rusheil."  As  mentioned 
above,  I  do  not  know  whetlier  the  specimen  was  taken  from 
the  top  of  the  head  or  from  the  sides — fixim  the  examination  it 
wonld  appear  Jiot  to  have  been  from  the  sides,  as  in  tlie  plioto- 
graphs  it  is  shown  as  wavy. 

To  digress  a  little,  it  in  very  curious  tliat  tliere  shouhl  still  be 
doubt  as  to  the  woolUness  of  the  hair  of  Tasmauian  aboriginals. 
Pnifessor  Eatzel  in  his  "Volker  Kunde"  (2ud  ed.  German,  1, 
pp.  lioO  and  351),  besides  otlier  mistakes  about  tlie  Tiismanians, 
pives  u  portrait  of  Wm.  Limnay  with  woolly  hair,  and  one  of 
Truganina  with  curly  hair.  Dr.  Topinard  does  not  go  so  far, 
but  lie  sees  a  diH'ei-ence,  probably  due  to  the  engittvur's  art, 
unless  he  is  inferring  to  the  natives'  hair  in  its  natural  and 
artificial  states,  for  he  says,  "  Dans  le  livre  de  JI.  Bonwick  sup 
les  Ta.smanicns  etaient  representees  deux  sortes  de  figures,  lea 
unes  avec  di's  cheveux  en  petitos  boulea  (jparsct,  les  autres  en 
boucles  tres  longues "  (■'  Bull.  Soc.  d'Anthrop,,"  I'aris,  1878, 
3nl  Sev.,  I,  p.  63). 

As  i-egimis  the  colour  of  the  .ekin  as  aliove  mentioned  bv 
Geeves,  liis  description  tallies  with  that  nf  Backhouse  and 
Jlilligan,  but  is  contradictory  to  tliat  of  most  othi-r  obsen-ers ; 
hence  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  generally  loose  way  in 
which  skin  colour  is  de^scribed  it  had  Uater  be  left  out  of 
coiisiileratiiin  here. 

Fiiim  the  above  comparisons  we  may,  I  think,  now  venture 
to  ctineludc  that,  wliile  Mrs.  Fanny  Cochrane  .Smith's  facial 
cbaracterii^tics  partake  lai^ely  of  tlioso  of  the  Tasuianians,  still 
thei^>  is  ii  considerable  modification  in  almost  every  feature 
which  tenib  to  show  that  she  is  of  mixed  blond.  Hence  we 
cannot  consider  her  a  true  Tasmauian  abori<:!ni)(1,  and  must 
oontlude  that  with  the  death  of  Truganina  we  have  lost  for 
ovlt  a  living  representative  of  the  Tasmauian  race. 


an';hropological  miscellanea  and  new  books. 


Reathns  of  the  Journal  are  invited  to  communicate  any  new  facts  of 
esprcial  inieresi  which  come  under  their  notice.  Short  abstracts  of,  or 
extracts  from  letters^  will  he  published  at  the  discretion  of  the  Editor, 
Letters  should  be  marked  ^^Miscellanea**  and  addressed  to  The 
Secretary,  3,  Hanover  Square,  W. 


^'Navaho  Legends."     Collected  and  translated  by  Washington 
Matthews,  M.D.,   LL.D.      With   introduction,   notes,   illus- 
trations, texts,  interlinear  translations,  and  melodies.    (Boston 
and    New   York.       Published    for   the    American    Folklore 
Society  by  Houprhton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1897.) 
The    American    Folklore    Society    has    rendered   good  service 
to  anthropological   studies   by   the   publication  of  this  interest- 
ing   and    important   contribution    to    the   study    of    aboriginal 
traditions.      The   Navaho  (formerly  written  in  Spanish  fashion 
Navajo)   tribe  is  a  bi*anch  of  the  Athabascan  stock,  though  not 
unmixed,  occupying  a  tract  of  aHd  upland,  chiefly  in  the  territories 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.     The  people  rudely  cultivate  the 
soil,  and  tend  large  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  obtaining  from  the 
hitter  their  principal  food-supply   and  wealth.      During   recent 
viars   tliey  have  formed  a  subject  of  study  by  American  ethno- 
loufists,  and  valuable  collections  illustrating  their  arts  and  customs 
are   to  be  found  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington.     Dr. 
Matthews   has  been  initiated  into  their  ceremonies.     To  him  we 
owe   numerous  papers  which  throw  considerable   light  on  their 
culture,  such  as  that  on   "Navajo  Weavers,**  in  the  third,  and 
*'  The    Mountain    Chant,    a    Navajo     Ceremony,**   in    the    fifth 
"  Ivej^ort  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology." 

The  legends  published  in  the  present  volume  are  three  in 
number  :  a  lengthy  origin  legend  aiid  two  rite-myths.  **  By  a 
rite-nivth   is  meant  a   mvtli  which  accounts   for    the   work  of  a 

ft  * 

<;ei'emony,  for  its  origin,  fur  its  introduction  among  the  Navahoes, 
w  for  all  these  things  combined.  The  Navahoes  celebrate  long 
ami  costly  ceremonies,  many  of  which  are  of  nine  days*  duration. 
Kat.'h  ceremony  has  connected  with  it  one  or  more  myths  or 
It'LrenJs  which  may  not  bo  altogether  mythical.**  Rite-myths 
consist  of  two  parts  :  tlie  exoteric  and  the  esoteric.  Thelatterare 
known  in  their  complete  form  only  to  the  priests  of  the  rite,  and 
ioniprise  "minute  and  often  tedious  particulars  concerning  the 
ritf,  its  work,  symbolism,  and  sacrifices.'*  As  here  given,  these 
])articulars  are  omitted,  the  exoteric,  or  narrative,   parts  being 
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alone  set  foi-th,  though  tho  rest  ia  occasionally  referred  to  i 
notes.  The  ongin  legend  is  one  of  gi-eat  interest,  especially  Vvha 
relates  to  the  adventures  of  the  coyote,  n-hich  inclado  r'aanj 
incidents  euimnon  lo  tbe  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

A  iwiut  ill  tho  organization  of  the  Navahoes  to  whicli  attetitioi 
should  Ijo  directed  is  the  small  trace  of  totemism  to  be  foant 
among  tliem.  The  names  of  the  gcntcx  are  almost  entirely  local 
nor  IK  any  evidence  of  clan  totems  knon-n  to  exist  at  the  preaeii' 
time.  Having  regard  to  tho  theory  of  Hiss  Alice  Fletcher  am 
Dr.  Boas  put  forward  at  tho  Toronto  meeting  of  the  Britial 
AsHoeiation  and  to  recent  controrersieB  as  to  the  place  of  totemisn 
in  religious  evolution,  it  is  desirable  that  all  theXavaho  tradition 
be  searched  for  indications  of  its  existence  and  influence. 

Tho  volumes  published  by  the  American  Folklore  Society  are  a 
high  ethnological  value.  Tlio  Society  is  by  no  means  so  wel 
known  in  this  country  aa  it  should  be ;  and  there  are  only  t^wi 
subscriWrs  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  tbe  Memoirs,  of  whici 
tbe  volume  before  ns  is  the  fifth.  This  is  not  veiy  encouraginj 
as  an  index  of  scientific  interest  in  the  subjects  dealt  with.  J 
work  like  the  present  is  a  substantial  addition  to  our  kuowledgf 
and  its  value  will  be  recognised  by  everj-  student  of  civilixatiox 
The  plates,  map,  and  figures  in  the  text  are  all  excellent,  and  fora 
real  illustrations,  real  aids  to  understanding  the  lettcrpresi. 

"The  American  Anthropologist,"  in  Xos.  9,  10,  11,  and  1: 
of  vol.  X,  contains  amongst  other  articles; — " The  Significance  o 
John  Kliofs  Nnfick,"  by  William  Wallace  Tooker;  "  Tho  Verifica 
tion  of  ft  Tradition,"  by  Frederick  W.  Hodge;  "  Bandolier 'a  Re 
searches  in  Peru  niid  Holivia,"  by  Frederick  W.  Hodge;  "  Anthra 
I»logy  at  Dftniit  and  Toronto,"  by  W,  J.,iIcGee;  ■'Arohax) 
logical  Ma])  of  the  State  of  Ohio";  "Tbe  Aborigines  of  Formosa 
and  the  Liu-Kiu  Islands,"  by  Albreeht  Wirth  j  "  Xorthcri 
Elements  in  thu  Mytliologj  of  the  Navaho,"  by  Franz  Hoaa 
"On  certain  titimu  Images,"  by  Cyrus  Tliomaa;  "  Ueograpliica 
Dititril)iition  of  the  Musical  Bow,"  by  Otis  T.  Mason;  "  Tro 
phining  in  Mexico,"  by  Carl  Luuilmltz  and  Alea  Hydlicki 
(il  lust  rat  yd)  ;  "  Analysis  of  the  Deities  of  Mayan  Inscriptions,' 
bv  Lewi.s  \V.  Gunekel  (illnstratud) ;  "A  Copper  Jlask  tron 
CliiniU.to,  I'liu,"  by  Geoi^e  A.  Doi-sey  (illustrated). 

"  Revue  Mensuelle  de  I'^cole  d'Anthropologie  de  Paria,' 

in  N.ih.  T  iinii  11  for  It^US,  contains  anionL-st  oilier  iirlioli's  :— "  Ne 
-V.-^sil.-  de  I■A^^i^tance  des  DiVi-"''re^  li.f.-Hi'urs,"  by  II.  TiinUe 
■■llivties  Ornces  de  Gravnres  et  de  i'eiuiiinfi,"  by  G.  de  Moi 

lilli't. 

"Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Tokyo,"  ii 

Niis.  Un.iiid  Ml  i.rv..l.  xiii,  contain.H:— ■■Aiilhn>pological  Stnd; 
iibi'iii  Ki:l."  bv  li.  Torii ;  "  Crilicisni  on  tho  AnihropologicB 
Vi.w.s  in  Siviii.l  Tixi  Hooks,  ivreriilv  i-nblislicJ  in  Japan."  b' 
I).  .S.iiu;  "Uu  lliu  Ancient  I'miiry  Ir.nn  Conu,""  by  K.  Nonaka.  ' 
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The  Natives  of  Rotuma.  By  J.  Stanley  Gardinbb,  B.A., 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  (Communicated 
by  l^ofessor  Alexander  Macalister,  M.A.,  F.RS.) 

{Contiiuied  from  p.  435.) 
XII.    Canoes  and  Drum. 

[with  platb  xxyiii.] 

Of  canoes  two  kinds  are  now  made :  a  big  one,  used  for  fish- 
(hivinir,  the  tafaga,  and  a  small  single  one,  used  inside  the  reef 
in  the  l)oat  channel,  the  tavane. 

The  tcfana  (Fig.  G,  1)  vary  from  25-35  feet  in  length,  take 
from  eight  to  twelve  paddlers,  and  ciirry  upwards  of  twenty- 
people.  A  suitable  tree  is  selected,  cut  down,  and  roughly 
shaped.  It  is  then  properly  allowed  to  lie  for  a  few  months, 
after  ^vhich  it  is  dragged  down  to  the  hanua  nolw  (village) 
which  is  c!oin<'  to  build  it.  It  is  then  hollowed  out  to  the 
desired  shape,  the  ends  being  left  solid  and  the  w^alls  up  to 
2  iiulies  thick.  In  the  centre  the  sides  would  not  be  strong 
enc-ULrli  to  bear  the  strain,  and  so  are  removed,  fresh  planks 
beiiiLj  fitted  into  their  place.  These  are  fixed  by  sinnet,  holes 
for  tlie  lashings  being  bored  through  the  planks ;  wedges  are 
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then  driven  in  between  from  the  inside  to  make  the  vhoL 
watertight.  The  sinnet  makes  the  holes  watertight,  but  pieca 
of  sponge  from  the  reef  arc  driven  in  to  ensure  it.  There  is  i 
distinct  bow  and  stem,  the  foiiuer  sharp  and  pointed  up,  th) 
latter  blunter  and  curved  downwards.  Tlie  first  3  feet  of  tht 
deck  at  each  end  is  covei'ed.  The  breadth  along  the  whol< 
centre  is  about  the  same :  1^-2  feet.  The  side  towards  tht 
outrigger,  or  samn,  is  slightly  atraighter  (Fig.  3)  than  the  othei 
The  outrigger  is  about  5  feet  or  rather  less  away;  it  is  noi 
quite  half  as  loug  as  the  whole  canoe.  It  lies  usually  on  thi 
right,  or  starboard,  side,  and  consists  of  a  post  of  light  WOM 


4=Jt 


f'js.-*-- 
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Fig.  1.— Side  view  of  the  lafaga,  sliowing  plniika  lot  in  at  the  fide,  hIm  Iwi 

„    2. — Scot  toil  of  Ibe  tafagn  tliiMugh  mioof  tlio  jiipportiiifi  bfatnaof  tbe  tam* 

.,    3.- Side  Tiow  ufthe  mma  to  sTiow  nu'lhoil  of  (iiinp. 

„     4. — lop  TJu'K  pf  the  larane.    'Ilie  lliin  lines  at  tlic  Met  shoir  the  bulge  o 

(Tlie  tealc  t\>mM  be  niiiltiplie<1  b.r  J.) 

slightly  pointed  at  one  end.  Tliis  h  sujiportod  by  two  hart 
wood  beams,  driven  into  it,  lashed  across  tlio  canoe  itself;  th< 
bend  at  light  angle:*,  wliicli  is  nciessarj',  is  cut  out,  but  can  be 
nml  was.  fRHiueiitly  inihiccl  in  the  growth  of  tlie  timber 
Another  iKsim  nuis  just  aliovo  the  Iwnd  hctweon  these:  to  il 
rmls  of  hard  wnml  arc  lashcil,  iufvionsly  driven  into  the  posi 
unih'nieath  (Fig.  2\  A  platform  is  tienerally  made  to  take  th« 
]tjiddle.s .i»d  carry  the  nets  ln'twcL'n  tht:  canoe  and  the  outrigger 
the  )>addlc  Made  is  of  an  oval  I'unii.  2  feet  long  by  abi.ut  0  iuchei 
biiiad.     The  bailor  is  of  the  regular  type,  of  one  piece  of  wooc 
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witli  handle  in  the  centre,  and  shaped  to  fit  the  canoe.  The 
launch  of  one  of  these  used  to  be  the  occasion  of  a  feast.  Kava 
was  placed  for  the  gods,  after  one  of  whom  it  was  named  and 
then  supposed  to  be  under  his  special  protection. 

The  tacanc  is  only  about  12  feet  long  and  8-10  inches  deep; 
at  the  top  it  is  usually  about  6  inches  broad,  but  bellied  out 
considerably  underneath.  The  outrigger  is  about  8  feet  long 
and  su])ported  merely  by  two  crooked  sticks,  lashed  across  the 
to])  of  the  canoe. 

The  oic,  or  drum,  is  always  stationar}',  and  usually  of  very 
lari^e  size  ;  it  has  generally  a  special  roof.  Its  general  shape 
(Fi^s.  5,  6)  is  the  ordinary,  but  it  is  much  more  bellied  and  cut 
out  deei)er  at  the  ends  than  is  customary  in  Fiji. 

The  double  canoe  is  not  known  now,  and  onlv  one  is 
s}»eciHcally  remembered;  it  was  termed  ahoie.  In  legends  it  is 
always  referred  to  as  the  ahoie  or  the  te  bau  ma]  the  former 
term  I  do  not  believe  to  be  derived  from  English.  Canoe- 
sailing  is  a  forgotten  art,  but  the  language  possesses  all  the 
necessary  terms  for  it.  The  sail  is  said  to  have  been  made  of 
the  tine  mats.  There  is  in  the  island  one  steer  oar,  belonging  to 
a  canoe  of  about  60  feet  in  length,  judging  from  the  relative 
length  of  the  steer  oar  to  the  canoe  in  Fiji. 

XIII.    Stone  and  Shell  Axes. 

Stone  axes  (Plate  XXVIII,  Figs.  1-3)  were  made  of  a  very 
fino-Lnained  ]>asaltic  rock  common  in  the  island,  or  of  dense  lava 
nihbrd  down  to  the  proper  size  and  form;  they  were  termed  ia 
liiij'i'.  Thoy  were  mounted  on  an  elbow  stick,  as  is  general  in 
the  South  Tacitic.  In  shape  they  are  roughly  rectangular, 
tlattiMied  above,  below,  and  at  the  sides,  with  one  end  bevelled 
away.  l*ro]^ortionately  to  their  size,  they  are  remarkably  thick, 
and  the  an^le  of  their  cutting  edge  is  \Qvy  blunt.  Between 
Fi^s.  1  and  .*>  there  is  an  almost  ]>erfect  series  of  four  axes  in 
my  collrction.  but  two  of  them  have  their  sides  near  the  butt 
( •tnsideral'ly  rounded.  There  is  one  axe  smaller  than  Fig.  2, 
but  it  ap]M'ars  to  have  .l)eeii  considerably  knocked  about  and 
( lii]>})fd.  Th»*  cutting  edge  in  Fiir.  3  is  much  more  acute  than 
i^  Liriicral.  whi]<'  another  is  also  sliijrhtlv  more  acute,  but  has  the 
lowi-r  surfact'  llattfued,  while  above  it  is  somewhat  rounded.  A 
loii-Ii  ;ix('  of  lava  has  its  sides  rounded,  and  is  proportionately 
( ')ii<i.lrial'ly  tliinncr  than  any  of  the  above.  The  axe  repre- 
^-uictl  ill  Kin".  10  was  dug  up  in  the  grave  of  the  mun  Tp.  4G4) ; 
it  is  tt-niUMl  the  rai  rum'.  It  is  a  sintzularly  well  finished  and 
T'oli^hi'd.  >])(»cinu'n.  It  was  used  by  no  one  except  tlie  mva,  but 
I  ((.uM  LT^t  no  information  as  to  how  it  was  mounted.    There  is 
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no  sign  of  its  ever  having  l>een  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  stick 
or  in  a  forked  one,  but  if  fixed  in  any  other  way  there  would  be 
no  object  in  having  both  ends  sharpened. 

The  smaller  axes  are  nearly  all  made  from  shells,  the 
principal  ones  used  being  the  clam  {Tridacna  sp.  ?)  and  a  large 
spider  shell  {Pterosccms  hryonca).  They  are  as  far  as  possible 
squared,  but  taper  away  from  the  bevelled  end  considerably. 
Between  Figa.  4  and  5  are  four  intermediate  forms;  one  is 
2J  inclies  long,  cutting  end  1  inch  brond,  but  the  other  only 
i  inch.  Fig,  0  is  the  smallest ;  it  has  been  ground  out  of  a 
very  small  Tridacna,  and  still  shows  the  lines  on  the  shell  very 
well  A  piece  of  shell,  roughly  sq^uared  and  ground  down 
somewhat  aD  one  end,  is  apparently  a  lialf-finished  axe.  There 
is  also  a  stone  axe  smaller  than  any  of  these,  1\  inches  long  by 
J  broad  and  ^  thick ;  it  has  the  same  general  shape  as  the 
above,  but  possibly  its  use  was  different. 

I  have  five  shell  and  one  stone  implement,  used  for  scraping 
the  pandnnus  leaves  for  mats  (p.  410).  The  shell  ones  are  afl 
of  Tridacna,  and  are  squared  as  far  as  possible,  but  taper 
sliglitly.  There  are  two  intermediate  between  Figs.  7  and  8, 
wliile  the  fiftli  tapers  very  slightly,  and  verj'  closely  resembles 
the  stone  form  (Fig.  9). 

XIV.    The  Sou  asd  his  Officeks. 

Tlie  head  chief  of  the  island,  cv  fiOqmrc,  was  also  one  of  the 
oiliceis  of  a  spiritual  chief,  who  was  termed  the  sow,  but  who 
really  had  little  to  do  with  the  government  of  the  island,  and 
who  lived  whei-evcr  lie  was  placet!  Tiy  X\Kfitl-)vre  and  tlie  other 
chiefs.  The  position  seems  to  have  been  directly  comparable  to 
that  of  the  hw  of  Tonga,'  but,  while  the  latter  had  considerable 
temiwnJ  power,  the  kov.-  had  none.  There  are  iiulications, 
however,  that  the  two  functions,  spiritual  and  temponil,  were 
not  nlwaVB  sejuirnte,  in  some  of  the  jirivilfgos  of  (he  sou,  and  ia 
his  ofllcein  and  their  duty  towards  him.      In  the  legend  of 
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Fig.  1. — Liireciit  Btoni?  aic,  iiwn  »liglittv  from  the  ride. 
„     lA.— Tnin»wiw  Mi-rion  of  «imc,  liy  !, 
„    2.— Intl-^nl^liatr  nhajM-d  etonc  aio  to  Fig.  3,  1>t  J. 

3.— Nnrruwi'St  »t<>ui>iiii-  witli  in<Mt  acute  I'liltiu);  itl);!;,  bv  ]. 
„    4  tina  5.— Sill.-  vioff.i,rtwo  riiell  aics,  liy  3- 
„    fi.— 'I'i>|i  view  of  tliinncst  slicll  nip,  by  J. 
„    7,  8  and  0.— Iiiivlcitipiitd  fur  ocnipiiig  cle-ju  the  Irftrr*  for  ii 

nii'l  llHri'i)F»lir1I.  midFig.  llofvtonp,  bv  j. 
„  10. — Siilo  vii'H'  of  tlic  rairiiiiK,  a  stone  bxf  peculiar  to  the  iNna. 
'  Sec  Uarinrr,  loe,  cil. 
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Eahou  (Sec.  XXV,  a),  he  is  described  as  making  a  great  chief  in 
Kotuma,  who  is  called  Souiftiuja,  while  in  the  legend  about  the 
coming  of  the  kava  (Sec.  XXV,  r/)  the  office  is  held  by  a  woman, 
tile  conqueror  in  a  recent  war.  The  woman's  name,  Souhoni 
(the  woman  sou),  is  at  the  present  day  a  very  big  name  and 
restricted  to  certain  hoag ;  indeed,  it  is  the  only  woman's  name, 
about  whicli  I  found  any  restriction  as  to  use.  In  a  list 
( Apj).  1 )  of  the  last  sixty  soic,  all  are  men,  but  in  many  legends 
tlie  names  are  those  given  to  women  at  the  present  day. 
Inijuiry  merely  brought  out  that  that  was  before  the  Tokalau, 
or  Gilbert  islanders,  came  to  Rotuma,  but  no  further  explana- 
tion was  ever  fortlicoming.  Possibly  the  connection  was  in 
Fonmon,  a  Noatau  sok,  who  is  supposed  to  have  got  the  best- 
looking  girls  from  each  district,  and  ordained  that  from  his 
otl'spring  with  these  the  sou  was  to  be  chosen  ;  the  name  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  man  who  brought  the  Tokalau  people  on 
shore  (p.  403).  Before  this  all  the  sou  are  stated  to  have  come 
from  Noatau. 

The  appointment  to  the  office  was  for  a  term  of  six  months, 
eaeh  district  taking  it  in  turn  to  appoint.  The  old  sou  however 
Could  continue  as  long  as  he  liked,  or  as  long  as  he  could 
manage  to  get  together  the  great  masses  of  food  that  he  was 
recjuired  to  provide.  The  Kotuman  year  likewise  consisted  of 
six  montlis:  Xoatauta,  Houeata,  Fosuoffhouida,  Kasepta^ 
Afopuffichi,  and  Oipapta,  The  list  is  approximately  the  same 
as  given  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition  (p.  402),  but  there  is  the 
moiitli  T'lft'iji,  which  corresponds  to  Naitauta.  Probably  the 
former  name  was  the  correct  one,  and  the  latter  a  modern  one 
tVom  thi'  great  feast  lieldin  that  month  in  Noatau.  Kasepta  and 
Aji'inifi'iJu  too  in  my  list  have  changed  places.  Oipaiota  is 
slated  lo  correspond  to  January  and  July,  but  my  information 
rrVL-rsed  this  order  and  made  it  correspond  to  June  and 
])»'eeiiil»er.  Tlie  division  into  months  was  Stated  to  me  not  to 
liave  been  into  moons,  but  to  have  been  arbitrary,  each 
cnnsisting  of  a  certain  number  of  days,  but  not  the  same 
iiumlx'r  in  cacli  month,  while  the  sum  total  was  the  same  as 
\\'\\\\  \\<.  Unless  record  was  very  carefully  kept  of  days,  I  fail 
to  Mje  ilir  nu-thod.  Crops  do  not  come  regularly  in  such  low 
latitu<lt'S.  l>ut  varv  much  in  accordance  with  the  time  of 
]tl;inlinL:.  The  eoniing  of  certain  fish  on  to  the  reef  however  is 
vti'v  n-Lrular  anil  well  known,  as  is  the  breeding  of  the  different 
sjMM  i.  s  of  l»ird^  ;  tliere  is  also  the  fructification  of  the  breadfruit 
in  <>(:<, ln^'i-.  All  the  same,  I  doubt  whether  a  month  was  not 
rather  a  moon,  and  the  Kotuman  vear  six  moons;  an  English 
vt-ar  wmuM  tlit*n  l.-e  two  llotuman  years  and  one  month. 

The  N"/'  had  as  attendants  a  number  of  officers  whose  duty  it 
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was  to  jnotect  him,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  even  if  he 
was  tiiihting  with  their  own  districts ;  they  were  dmwn  out  of 
all  the  districts  and  supposed  to  be  representative  men  of  each. 
If  the  S'm  was  killed  in  war,  they  were  all  killed  too,  if  they 
did  not  die  fighting.  Their  bodies,  however,  were  not  mutilated, 
and  Were  always  given  back  to  their  own  districts  to  bur}\ 
Tiicir  names  or  titles  wort'  in  order  of  precedence  inva  (chief 
\M'W9>\),h(tljnfttn,  titttpv,  f'tlpvix  (head  chief), /rt?i/fr)//'^^  (wife  to 
6<>//),  faliixi,  J\vjata,  tunld-^c  (messenger),  and  mafukhi  (the 
presiding  otiicer  over  all  tVasts). 

The  dress  of  the  .s/)//  consisted  of  a  fine  mat,  over  which  the 
maUiiila  was  worn.  This  dress  was  made  of  the  leaves  of  the 
siinm  {Po)u.lnniis  n}).  ?),  split  up,  and  plaited  together  like  sinnet 
at  the  tnp,  and  hanging  down  loose.  They  were  stained  for  the 
most  part  red,  but  somu  might  be  left  white.  Black  was  some- 
times introduced  by  means  of  the  bark  of  the  .s?',  a  species  of 
banana,  which  on  drying  turns  a  dull  black.  Another  dress, 
pertaining  to  some  of  the  olticers.  was  the  dloli\  it  appears  to 
have  been  really  a  sort  of  apron,  made  of  a  fine  mat.  and  hung 
down  in  front.  It  was  almost  completely  covered  with  the  red 
featlieis  of  the  nnnnca  {J/(/z('/nrhi  chcrmcshw.,  Gray);  its  use 
was  restricted  to  particular  feasts.  Hound  the  neck  might  be  a 
necklace  of  beads  of  whale's  teeth,  the  tifui  lri\  and  on  each 
wrist  was  the  'ntvlrU,  described  to  me  as  a  round  piece  of  turtle 
b(.)ne.  I  dug  up  one  when  1  o])ened  the  graves  of  the  mva  ; 
it  is  certainlv  not  bone,  but  resembles  somewhat  the  hornv  and 
])rismatic  layers  of  the  outer  ]»art  of  a  pearl  shell.  It  is  about 
2  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a  larae  hole  in  the  centre 
(Plate  XXV,  Fig.  7).  On  the  breast  was  the  jjcarl  shell,  tuffJmpa^ 
but  the  really  distinctive  part  was  the  vialhuhiy  whieh  it  was 
taboo  for  anv  one  else  to  wear.  The  viuhU  was  onlv  worn  bv 
the  iiDia  lis  Well  as  the  snv,  but  the  other  ornaments  were  more 
generally  used. 

The  dutv  of  the  aou  was  simply  to  see  after  the  proi)er 
performance  of  the  various  feasts,  all  of  whieh  luid  some 
leliuions  ritt^s.  lie  was  however  in  no  wav  under  the  priests 
of  the  difVerent  titim  'p.  4<JS).  nor  dors  he  seem  to  have  had  any 
conn«.'Ciion  with  them.  It  was  his  business  to  preside  over  the 
feasts,  and,  whalever  miLiht  be  (h\sired,  he  had  to  ]»rav  for  at  the 
same  time  as  b(»  ]>ounMl  out  the  hmt  to  the  god.  He  was, 
when  .s"//,  under  the  ]'roiection  of  this  god,  and  could  not  lie 
harmed  by  spirits  and  uh'>sis.  lie  lived  where  he  was  put,  but 
at  the  new  moon  it  was  bis  own  district  which  had  to  bring 
f<'od.  First-fruits  fr«»m  all  the  districts  had  to  be  ju'esented  to 
him.  and  it  was  tlu^  business  of  the  fnkpvtr  to  look  after  this 
and  see  that  they  were  properly  i)aid.     If  he  desired  a  new 
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fd.nlwijfi,  he  simply  had  to  give  \ki^  failure  the  name  of  the  girl 
h(i  had  chosei),  and  she  remained  with  him  till  he  gave  up  his 
oilice  or  sent  her  away. 

Of  the  other  oflicers,  the  Imgnatay  titopUy  fahoay  BXii,  fagaia 
formed  with  some  of  their  people  a  special  guard  for  the  scniy 
always  accompanying;  him ;  they  usually  belonged  to  four 
several  districts.  They  w^ere  armed  with  spears,  which  in 
tinu'S  of  peace — i.t\,  if  the  son  was  not  engaged  in  a  war — always 
had  I  heir  ends  covered  with  a  strip  of  banana  leaf,  tied  on. 
Two  of  tliese  spears,  or  joii,  obtained  from  Eotuma,  are  very 
reniarkal)le;  they  were  evidently  spliced  on  to  a  handle,  which 
was  said  to  be  of  soft  wood.  The  splice  is  6-7  inches  long, 
not  cut  in  one,  but  really  in  two  parts,  in  such  a  way  that 
it  could  not  possibly  by  any  chance  slip.  Above  tliis  the 
sjJi^jirs  have  a  lenj^th  of  3^  feet  carved,  and  on  the  end  of  one 
are  tixed  the  s])ines  of  the  stinging  ray  with  sinnet;  there 
are  three  perfect  spines,  and  there  is  also  the  butt  end  of  a 
fourth,  tlie  rest  of  which  has  broken  off.  These  spines  have 
aloni,'  their  edges  recurved  teeth,  so  that,  when  thrust  into 
any  oih»,  they  can  oidy  be  extracted  with  difficiUty  and  make  a 
very  jau'.i^ed  wound.  If  left  in  the  woimd, after  being  broken  off, 
tlu'V  gradually  work  their  way  through  the  body  and  come  out 
elscwhen\  Any  one  meeting  the  sou  had  to  pay  the  proper 
marks  of  respect :  to  sit  down  at  the  side  of  the  path,  lower  the 
hair,  and  cover  the  face.  Failing  to  do  so,  they  would  have  the 
spears  thrust  into  them,  the  stinging  rays  broken  off,  and  also 
the  soft  wood  liandle ;  the  spear  would  then  be  grasped  in  the 
hand,  and  tlie  oflender  thrust  at  with  the  spliced  end. 

The  sv;//  commences  oflice  in  Noatautay  and  at  once  the  district 
in  which  lie  is  t>laced  holds  a  big  fish-drive,  and  on  the  following 
day  a  feast ;  this  feast  and  fish-drive  is  termed  the  kako-sosc 
(tlie  wasliing  in  the  salt  water), and  was  supposed  to  purify  the 
sinf  tor  the  bi<:^est  feast  in  the  year,  which  almost  at  once 
followed,  the  to/i.    The  tmihida  was  sent  round  the  island  to  tell 

« 

the  ]>eo])le,  and  at  the  same  time  seized  all  focxl,  pigs,  cloth, 
mats,  etc.,  he  saw  on  tlie  road  ;  he  was  usually  accompanied  by 
all  the  hoys  to  assist  him  in  seizing  and  carrying  the  things  to 
the  s--(i.  On  the  tlay,  the  sun.  was  stufled  out  to  as  large  a  size 
a>  ]». .s^iMt*  with  mats  and  sticks,  and  dressed  for  the  first  time 
ill  the  iiiii.lhuhi  and  )au\di\  he  sits  (m  the  right  under  an 
awiiiiiu  alone,  with  his  oflicers  in  another  opposite  to  him,  and 
the  ])i'('|'le  on  one  side.  The  mofuidn  calls  out  the  name  of  the 
-V"'.  a  lilressiiiLj  him  on  this  occasion  as  Fanjxf,  on  which  the 
fn,,l,i,ht  eanst.'s  tht^  food  which  the  son  has  had  prepared  to  be 
lii-a-ht  forwanl  and  piled  up  in  the  middle;  it  was  supposed 
to    he  larger  than    any  pile  which    should  be    prepared    ajid 
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brouglit  during  that  day.  Next  tlie  near  relatives  of  the  sou  are 
called.  Olid  they  have  to  make  a  heap  nearly  as  big.  In  aue- 
cession  come  the  vtua  and  Ills  people,  and  the  different  districts 
likewise ;  a  few  small  heaps,  too,  iised  to  be  made  for  the  dead 
sou,  and  were  tlie  perquisites  of  the  priests.  The  sou  and  the 
wmn  exchange  heaps,  and  the  difl'ereut  diatricta  likewise;  there 
are  no  heaps  for  t!ie  other  oificers  of  the  sou.  The  laiva  is 
prepared,  and  after  being  called  and  poured  out  to  the  diflerent 
dead  sou,  is  called  to  the  living  sou  and  his  ofUcers  in  the  given 
order.  The  chewing,  whicli  is  performed  as  usual  by  the  women, 
is  pi"esided  over  by  the  fanhor/a.  After  the  feaat  the  fatthoga, 
too,  divides  out  the  residue  to  the  several  officers  and  districts, 
which  take  it  home  with  them.  Separate  presents  of  food  and 
mats  used  to  be  brought  to  the  sou  at  the  same  feast  by  all  the 
districts. 

Another  fenat  nearly  as  big,  the  sisiolda,  almost  immediately 
used  to  follow  in  Noalau  on  tlie  top  of  tlie  hill  of  Seselo,  where 
the  sou  are  buiied.  Tlie  h-nva  is  poured  on  to  the  graves  of  the 
several  sow,  and  the  living  sou,  after  receiving  it,  has  to  eat  of 
all  the  different  gi'asses  on  tlie  hill.  Two  small  feasts  follow  at 
Hanulda  and  A'ainioysi,  where  two  sou,  kille<l  in  war,  were 
buried,  the  latter  by  the  Xiuafoou  people.  All  tlie  sou  were 
buried,  quite  indej^endeutly  of  their  district,  on  this  hill,  but 
the  flat  top  was  divided  i-oughly  into  sejiarate  graveyards  for 
the  scvcial  districts.  The  one  tjelonying  to  Itoniotu  is  cha- 
i-acterised  by  its  large  flat  basaltic  stones ;  there  is  only  one  for 
I'epji  and  Juju,  and  that  of  Xoatau  is  verj"  large.  Many  of  the 
stones  are  immense  ;  one  belonging  to  a  Xoatan  sou  is  of  beach 
sand  rock,  about  10  feet  long  by  5  broad  and  5-6  Indies  thick, 
and  another  is  represented  by  a  small  cannon  obtained  probably 
from  some  whaler.  The  bodies  are  recunil>ent  and  buried  about 
(i  feet  deep. 

In  Ilouratu,  there  is  a  big  feast  in  Oinafa,  to  which  all  go 
except  the  /<inhi.»i(i ;  in  Oipojjtn  there  are  three  big  feasts  in 
.Tujn,  Malaha,  and  on  llnasolo.  At  the  first  the  sou  is  not 
present,  hut  the  mva  takes  his  place,  and  to  the  third  the 
fdHnla  goes  as  the  sou,  dre.«sed  in  tlic  midhiiJa.  As  soon  as  it  is 
over  lie  returns  the  hiuUi'uhi  to  the  sou,  and  at  the  same  time 
smears  him  plentifully  wilh  the  turmeric,  or  moia,  with  which 
he  i.f  covered;  he  then  retires  by  the  lack  door,  and  on  the 
following  ilay  his  people  have  to  get  ready  a  big  )>ile  of  food 
and  bring  it  to  the  son.  The  niiin  were  all  burieii  on  Muasolo, 
a  small  hill  n(;;\r  I.opta,  in  Oinafa  ;  there  were  two  holes  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  one  of  which  only  the  viua  frani  Oinafa  were 
]i]aci'd.  The  positiiin  was  a  sitting  one,  with  the  iiafhapa,Qt 
peail-sliell  breastplate,  round  the  neck,  and  between  the  legs 
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the  roironu  (Plate  XXVIII,  Fig.  10)  was  placed.  The  holes  were 
simply  covered  over  by  a  mat,  but  otherwise  open ;  over  them 
^vas  a  native  house.  When  a  former  mua  died,  he  always  had 
to  be  buried  by  the  living  mua.  With  him,  but  with  no  one  else, 
was  usually  placed  a  piece  of  the  bark  of  the  breadfruit  tree, 
so  that  he  might  have  a  crop  in  the  next  world.  Fouma  (Sec. 
XXV,  d)  is  supposed  to  have  told  them  where  to  bury  the  imui^ 
and  to  have  built  the  house  there.  For  this  the  people  had  to 
cut  posts  and  bring  sinnet.  Two  men,  however,  from  Savelei 
omitted  to  do  so.  The  whole  is  finished  except  one  end,  for 
wliich  two  posts  are  wanted ;  so  Fouma  drives  one  of  these  men 
into  the  hole  and  places  the  other  as  a  crosspiece  over  him.  A 
large  hole  is  dug  underneath,  and  the  people  are  told  to  bury  all 
tlie  inu((  there,  but  never  to  fill  up  tlie  hole. 

At  the  feast  the  house  was  always  rethatclied,  the  old  thatch 
being  e(iually  divided,  to  ensure  the  possessors  a  fruitful  season. 
When  this  was  completed,  the  kava  was  prepared,  and  a  whole 
tdiwa  poured  out  to  the  dead  vnia,  A  great  quantity  of  food  is 
tlirn  ])lac(Ml  in  the  house,  as  this  feast  differed  from  all  others 
in  tliat  no  Ibod  could  be  carried  away  from  it.  The  mua  alone 
can  enter  the  house,  and  so  has  to  carry  all  the  food  in.  The 
old  ])eo})le,  boih  men  and  women,  while  he  is  doing  so,  walk  in 
procession  round  the  house,  while  a  prayer  for  a  fruitful  season 
is  chanted,  each  fruit  being  mentioned  by  name. 

Te  iiioica  iu(ra</osov,  mua  ....  Be  fruitful,  mighty  spirit,  mua, 

K  ff'  iiiiiira  f'troroKj  mua  ....  ....  Be  fruitful  to  the  fava  tree,  mtuu 

7V  t/i'tt'nf  .sv,  O/iy  oh,  oh       ....  ....  Be  fruitful  to  us,  Oh,  Oh,  Oh. 

Mair,/  ifi^  hia  moiea  fava....  ....  A  fruitful  iji  and  a  fruitful  fava. 

7V  nmir-i  ,sv,  oh,  oil.  Oil.  otc,  ctc Bc  fniitful  to  us,  oh,  Oh,  Oh,  etc.,  etc. 

>''•  Ic  imut  Ic  ;  sul^  Ohj  O/ij  Oh. 
Uktrv.a-oO. 

The  language  is  antique,  and  now  nearly  forgotten  ;  I  could 
u«'t  no  translation  to  the  last  two  lines.  The  third  and  fourth 
liiu's  are  repealed  with  the  names  for  all  other  fruits  substituted 
l'»r  tht'  //7  [uvX  fava\  nhirua  is  supposed  to  mean  that  it  is 
liiii>hLMl.  All  carry  during  the  ceremony  a  stick,  the  })oki',  it  is 
h«'M  ()V('r  tlie  head  with  both  hands  and  moved  rhythmically 
i<»  and  t'ro  with  the  singing.  The /i«rrt(/as()/t  was  explained  to 
ii!«.'  as  the  liead  of  lAniari,  the  abode  of  departed  spirits,  and 
;i!s. >  as  the  gnd  of  the  winds,  rain,  and  sun,  Imt  Marafu 
iiiciilitird  him  as  l.»eing  the  same  as  7'cnjaloa  Siria  (Sec.  XV). 

OininLC  Xn'ftaiita^  lloucaia,  and  Oipaptay  on  account  of  all 
th('>«'  leasts,  marriage  used  to  be  forbidden,  except  the  parties 
Ijad  I't^Mii  formerly  married;  the  idea  was  that  it  would  cause  a 
Lrrtat  deal  of  work  in  preparing  the  feast.  During  the  other 
liirue  montlis,  all  planting  and  house-biulding  had  to  be  done. 
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The  sou  was  left  alone,  but  was  not  allowed  to  lelax  in  anj  part 
of  liis  state  or  to  go  anywhere  by  himself. 

I'eculior,  I  believe,  to  the  sou  was  a  stool  with  four  veiy 
thick  legs,  and  carved  out  above  so  as  to  fit  the  body,  vhen 
seated  on  it-.  Its  height  is  about  10  inclies  at  the  sides  by 
7  in  the  middle,  and  breadth  about  16  inches.  It  is  carved 
out  cif  a  solid  blot-k  of  Iri/o,  and  has  underneath,  between  two 
of  the  legs,  a  piece  left  with  a  hole  in  it,  to  hang  it  up  by. 
The  one,  figured,  is  considerably  more  massive  than  two  others 
which  I  saw,  but  one  of  these  was  evidently  of  no  great  age. 

XV.    Keligios. 

Long  before  the  advent  of  the  missionaries  to  Botuma,  the 
religion  of  its  people  seems  to  have  degenerated  into  the 
gnissest  superstition  and  a  mere  belief  in  altia,  a  generic  name 
for  all  devils,  spirits,  and  ghosts.  It  is  also  used  for  the  soul, 
ns  we  iinderstand  it.  These  nfiiri  were  ever  ready  to  punish 
and  prey  on  any  one  who  did  not  pixipitinte  them  with  pwntiful 
gifts  of  food  and  kfifn.  Each  Jioajj  had  its  own  aUta,  but  several 
kofiff  might  acknowledge  a  big  tiiiiti  over  all,  wliile  they  each 
had  their  own  ati'a.  At  the  same  time,  so  long  as  they  pro- 
pitiated their  own  ntvi,  no  great  harm  couhl  happen  to  them, 
unless  a  greater  ttfaa  laid  a  curse  on  them,  causing  sicknesa, 
etc. ;  the  alua,  thuugh,  could  only  affect  them  personally,  and 
had  little  or  no  piwer  over  their  crops.  This  alua  might  lie 
tenued  "tlic  i/od  of  the  liomj"  but  there  was  also  au  inferior 
claims  of  atita,  who  might  be  called  "  (/crtV  s/>in7s,"  whose  sole 
delight  it  was  to  go  about  causing  sirkness  and  death.  To 
them  only  an  e\Tl  influence  is  usenlied,  and  they  were  said  to 
have  been  called  up  by  Olili,  who  lived  near  ?i[aftau,  to  assist 
Iiim  to  conquer  the  Xinofdou  people,  and  then  to  have  got  Um 
jioweifiil,  so  that  they  cnuld  not  themselves  be  driven  awuy 
(p.  402).  Their  dwelling-jilaies  were  in  trees,  stones,  and 
locks;  certain  7(//i)  trees  in  Itoteu  and  Itomotu  were  favomite 
dwelling-places  for  them,  but  some  were  said  to  enter  into  men, 
suili  ns  a  man  with  a  big  belly,  a  mntttsiri,  or  with  a  crooked 
lin^jcr  or  ciuss-eyes.  The  still  inferior  class  of  <tfiia,  but  a  class 
with  little  or  no  power  of  itself  alone,  would  best  be  termed 
"  (/('■  ;ihoi/i  of  i»f)i."  They  ctmkl  be  to  some  extent  called  up 
at  will  by  the  relations  to  assist  them  against  their  enemies 
and  Iti  cuif  Ihoni  of  sicknesses  of  a  certain  class,  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  inrtuence  of  sfml  on  soul. 

(her  and  alwive  all  these  one  finds  a  great  deity,  Tagaroa 
Sirif.  The  term  sit'i  was  applieil  to  anything  bigger  than 
anything  else,  hut  for  siria  I  had  the  meaning  "acting 
wickedly"   given   to   nie   by   Father    Chevreul.      Among  hia 
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attiilmlcs  are  the  giving  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the 
forecasting  and  directing  of  the  lives  of  men.  He  was  prayed 
to  lor  food,  to  make  the  trees  fruitful,  for  rain,  or  in  any  great 
nitcipriso  in  which  all  were  taking  apart.  He  could  avert  a 
Inuricano  or  any  other  great  calamity,  but  all  his  attributes 
(UP  ;j:reat;  lie  does  not  concern  himself  with  the  doings  of 
the  ahia.  **  At  one  time  Larji  and  Otfiti,  heaven  and  earth, 
were  joined  to(rether  and  touched  one  another.  But  a  man  of 
Ldfli,  fjcjatcd,  lay  down  \\\t\\  a  woman  of  Oifiti,  Papatea,  and 
as  th(^y  were  lying  a  child  w*as  born,  who,  rising  on  his  knee, 
puslu'd  the  heaven  and  the  earth  apart,  and  only  on  the 
]iriiy(Ms  of  his  ])arents,  who  did  not  want  to  lose  sight  of  one 
anotlier,  desisted  from  rising  to  his  full  height."  This  child  is 
called  TiKjaroa  or  Tagaloa, 

Tdiidloa  had  a  son,  Toiragoniy  personified  by  a  turtle,  to 
whom,  wherever  he  goes,  all  leaves  come.  To  him  in  the  sea 
the  same  attributes  are  ascril>ed  as  his  father  has  on  the  land, 
lull  I  eonld  not  find  that  he  had  any  acts  of  worship. 

TtKjii.U.ui  was  the  god  of  tlie  son  and  the  mua  ;  to  him  and  in 
his  honour  were  probably  all  tlieir  fea.sts  and  dances.  He  was 
never  called  upon  by  name,  but  he  was  to  them  the  indefinable 
something  which  directs  and  guards  everything ;  he  was  never 
a«Mresse(l  directly,  but  usually  by  the  term  sonoiitUy  which 
seems  to  have  been  applied  generally  to  all  gods.  The  mivas 
feast  and  daiu'c  on  the  top  of  Muasolo  was  a  prayer  to  him  for 
fruiifulness  to  the  cro])S  and  trees;  it  wait  sung  only  by  the  old 
jKM.jjle,  a  siuLiular  mark  of  great  reverence.  His  dwelling  was 
above,  ami  he  was  accordingly  supposed  to  see  everything.  He 
wa<  jirayed  to  for  a  ])lentiful  harvest  by  the  old  people  at  mid- 
da  v  in  the  full  sunshine.  If  a  boy  was  born,  all  Avould  rush  out 
of  the  house  and,  with  firing  of  guns,  call  out,  **  Su-hO-hd I*' 
Tn'iftliKi  was  sui)posed  to  hear,  and  accordingly  direct  the  life 
of  that  lioy,  whether  he  was  to  become  a  warrior,  a  sailor,  etc. 
He  could  thus  be  approached  directly  without  the  aid  of  priests. 

The  '-  JiiKiii  tfoch'"  were  usuallv  incarnated  in  the  form  of  some 
animal,  as  th(»  tnuifn  (the  hammer-headed  shark), y^'/i  (sand- 
]ti])ei),  ohi.^i  (lizard),  mafrop  (^(^oko),  etc.  Should  a  man  by 
any  (  hauce  have  ha]>pened  to  kill  one  of  the  particular  animal 
wliich  was  his  nfun^  he  would  have  had  to  make  a  big  feast,  cut 
all  \\\<  hair  oil'  and  bury  it.  just  in  the  same  way  as  a  man 
w.MiM  !)('  buried.  Other  animals,  other  than  their  own  parti- 
(  ular  (-lie,  cduld  be  killed  as  they  liked,  as  only  their  own  atua 
ill  ill  is  class  had  ])ower  over  them.  To  take  the  tanifa,  the  god 
t  Atafiau  :  for  him  there  was  a  priest,  termed  an  apioiitii,  who 
lliriated  on  all  Lireat  occasions,  and  a  priestess,  called  by  ihe 
same   name,  whose  business  it   was    to   cure   sicknesses,  and. 
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indeed,  to  see  to  all  miDOr  ti-oubles.  For  the  apioiitu  was  a 
bouse  of  some  soit,  round  which  the  people  were  forbidden  to 
sing  and  dauce.  Should  Maftau  be  in  trouble  or  be  going  to 
war,  a  big  feast  would  be  held,  aud  the  best  of  everything  would 
be  placed  in  the  sea  for  the  tam/a :  a  root  of  kava,  a  pig,  taro, 
yams,  etc.,  and  always  a  cocoanut  leaf.  Much,  too,  would  be 
given  to  tlie  apioiUu,  hut  always  uncooked.  Presently  sounds 
would  he  heard  from  the  bouse  in  which  the  apioiUu  was,  and 
he  would  come  out,  smeared  with  -ptdat,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
quivering  all  over,  ami  falling  into  the  most  honible  convulsions. 
Ue  would  pei'baps  seize  a  /.'ara  tanoa  and  drain  its  contents, 
tear  a  pig  in  pieces  and  eat  it  raw,  or  take  great  mouthfuls  of  un- 
cooked yam,  the  taste  of  which  is  exceedingly  fiery.  Presently 
he  would  fall  down  in  convulsions  and  speak ;  he  did  not  speak 
for  himself,  hut  tlie  tani/a,  who  wag  in  him,  spoke,  nor  did  he 
remcmlter  at  all  afterwards  what  he  said.  For  the  time  he  was 
all-powerful,  aud,  what  he  told  the  people,  they  had  to  do ;  but, 
when  lie  reuovtred,  he  was  simply  one  of  themselves  again. 
The  priestess  was,  on  tlie  other  hand,  really  more  a  doctress, 
tiilled  in  by  the  preseat  of  a  pig  aud  a  mat.  She  would  get  into 
a  fixjnzy,  and  so  drive  the  devil  which  was  troubling  the  person 
away.  At  the  same  time  she  never  failed  to  give  them  herbs 
and  other  remedies.  These  offices  were  held  by  families,  and 
their  mysterit-s,  such  as  they  were,  passed  on  from  parent  to 
child.  The  ^o<l  of  Matusa  was  the  hoic,  a  stinging  ray,  which  is 
common  on  tlio  i-ecf  flat,  Tliere  is  on  old  man  there  now,  who 
comes  of  the  family  of  its  apioiitu,  and  claims  that  these  fish 
used  to  come  i-ound  him  on  the  reef  and  follow  him  about. 
Curiously  enough,  there  arc  several  old  people  who  profess,  and 
evidently  believe,  that  they  have  seen  them  following  liim. 

The  " (hvil  spirits"  ai-e  protluctive  of  evil.  Thus,  if  people 
go  anil  case  themselves  near  certain  hifo  trees,  they  will  be 
caught  liy  an  iiU<a,  called  FotoijJ'uru,  and  either  die  or  meet 
with  soiiiL'  accident.  In  fr(int  of  Yailoga,  Xoatau,  if  you  see  the 
devil  spirit  there,  a  reef  eel,  called  in,  you  will  be  sure  to  die. 
Here,  opposite  two  rocks  outside  the  reef,  no  liglits  may  be  shown 
at  night,  and  all  doors  towards  the  sea  in  the  houses  must  be 
shut.  Xo  one,  passing  along,  may  have  a  lighted  torch,  or  he 
will  be  s^ure  to  hear  the  drums  sounding  and  die.  On  some 
nights,  too,  there  is  a  fishy  smell,  when  the  ntua  have  been 
cutting  up  some  dead  man  to  eat.  Anhufhu/,  the  cave  of  many 
hatM.'  is  their  especial  abode,  but  oil'  Solkupi  they  Iiave  a  land, 
called  FtiliiiiKiiju.  under  the  sea,  from  which  cocoanuts  with 
iiuly  two  eye."  are  occasionally  washed  up  on  the  beach.  It  is 
tahoo  to  touch  or  cat  these,  and  any  one  doing  so  would  swell 
'   Viih  ••  Quart.  Jour.  Geo.  Soc,"  liv,  1898,  pp.  7-9. 
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\ip  and  die.  A  particular  shark  here  is  a  devil,  and  has  the 
saiiK*  power  as  the  ia. 

When  a  man  died,  he  was  supposed  to  go  to  Limari,  leaving 
the  island  at  Liuokoasta.  This  was  supposed  to  be  a  land 
under  tlie  sea  oft*  Losa,  full  of  cocoanuts,  pigs,  and  all  that  man 
could  wish  for,  and  where  all  the  ghosts  of  men  dwell.  Any 
things  buried  with  the  body  would  be  taken  by  its  ghost  to 
Liimiri.  On  the  grave  food  and  l:ava  were  placed  for  a  time, 
until  the  ghost  sho\ild  depart.  Some  ghosts  were  supposed  to 
go  to  Houa,  a  small  islet  on  the  reef  ofif  Oinafa;  they  were, 
however,  only  supposed  to  stay  there  for  a  time,  subsequently 
passing  straight  into  the  sea. 

Sh(uild  a  man  be  sick,  the  most  powerful  way  of  curing  him 
was  for  the  parents  of  a  child,  which  had  recently  died,  to  go  to 
its  grave  and  call  out  for  its  soul  to  come  out,  saying  that  the 
Icaca  is  all  finished.  After  a  time  their  cries  will  be  heard,  and 
they  will  pray  the  child's  ghost  to  go  and  prevent  any  other 
SMul  from  interfering  with  the  sick  man's  soul,  this  l)eing  in 
former  times  thoroughly  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  all  bad 
sicknesses  and  death.  A  man  could  likewise  call  on  his  dead 
people,  if  ho  quarrelled  with  any  one,  to  take  that  one  away. 
So  ingrained  are  they  with  this  idea  that  Albert,  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  men  on  the  island,  gave  me  this  as  the  cause 
of  its  great  decrease  in  population :  "  You  see,  the  people  were 
always  (juarrelling  with  one  another  about  their  land  and  food. 
Th(\v  had  only  to  wish  that  their  father  and  mother  would 
come  and  take  their  opponents  away,  and  they  would  be  sure 
soon  to  (lie.  They"  (the  ghosts)  ** watched  over  the  chiefs 
(^^]^e(■ially.  If  any  one  took  their  food,  they  would  cause  their 
lM'llie<  to  swell  u]),  and  they  would  die.  It"  (the  decrease")  " is 
sto{)})eil  now,  as  the  sou  and  atva  were  all  driven  away  in  the 
war  at  ^latusa  "  (p.  475). 

In  181)4  a  hi''  wave  came  and  washed  out  a  number  of  bones 
lV«»ni  a  new  graveyard  at  llatusa,  close  to  the  beach.  A  great 
iiKH'tiiiLC  was  then  held  in  the  district  of  l.)oth  Wesleyans  and 
J^•nlan  C'atliolies,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  by  it  to  request  the 
whitt'  niauistrate  to  let  them  remove  the  graveyard.  On  his 
iiit[uiiiim  the  Reason,  they  stated  that  it  was  because  the  atua  of 
the  -f-a  w«^re  always  angry,  when  anything  red  was  put  up  near 
tho  >ra.  and  that  some  one  hod  jmt  up  red  palings,  so  that  the 
I'h'"  h.-^l  s(Mit  these  waves  to  wash  them  away. 

I  have  oiK^  charm  from  the  island  (Plate  XXV,  Fig.  6);  it  is 
iiieifly  tlie  end  of  a  whale's  tooth,  burned  in  the  fire,  with  a  hole 
b.  .iv.j  ihrniiLih  it,  and  was  worn  round  the  neck.  Of  auguries  I 
caiiii.'i  lind  that  any  were  ever  taken,  but  omens  were  carefully 
ol>.-t'ive'l   and  re<:janled.     Thev  alwavs  consisted  of  something 
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coiineeteil  with  the  person's  atua.  Dreams  were  much  believed 
ill,  and  charuis  were  especially  worn  against  their  evil  conse- 
quonct^s. 

XVI.    Warfake. 

In  the  island  of  Rotiima  thei'e  was  always,  as  has  before  been 
indicated,  a  great  rivalry  between  Noatau  and  Fa^ta  under 
their  respective  chiefs,  ^larafu  and  Kierakou,  With  Noatau 
usually  went  Oinafa  and  >ralalia,  while  Faguta  had  Itoteu  and 
Itoiaotii.  This  gave  a  considerable  superiority  in  numbers  to 
Faguta,  but  it  was  usually  equalised  by  a  division  in  Itoteu,  the 
north  side  ot  wliich  was  always  at  variance  with  the  soath, 
both  sides  claiming  the  right  to  the  chieftainship.  Probably 
the  original  cause  was  due  to  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  UiB 
Xiuafoou  people,  who  seem  to  have  settled  and  intermarried 
mainly  in  the  northeni  districts.  There  was  never  any 
difbculty  in  finding  a  reasou,  if  a  fight  was  desired,  as  any 
pretext  could  be  seizeil  on.  The  chief  of  one  district  might 
fail  to  jMiy  the  prajier  marks  of  respect  to  the  snu,  if  he 
belonged  to  the  other  district,  or,  if  tributary,  might  omit  to 
send  his  tribute.  If  no  cause  came  to  hand  readily,  the  chief 
of  one  district  would  steal  a  woman  out  of  the  other  district, 
and  then,  withniit  waiting  for  the  other  district  to  demand  her 
return,  would  declare  war  himself.  Xo  violence  was  offered  to 
the  woman,  nor  indeed  to  any  women  during  the  war ;  the 
women  simply  followed  their  several  districts,  and  ministered 
to  their  wounded. 

There  were  no  great  advantiiges  to  lie  gained  from  the  war 
by  the  winning  side.  Tlie  villages  ot  the  \'anquisheii  might  be 
sacked,  but  tlii-'y  were  seldom  burnt ;  their  plantations  might 
be  overrun,  but  there  was  little  wilful  destruction.  All  piga 
were,  of  course,  i-cgarded  as  legitimate  spoil.  The  vanquished 
would  pcriiap.-^  [H'oinise  to  pay  to  the  compierors  so  many 
baskets  df  iniivisious  or  so  many  mats  and  canoes,  a  promise 
which  was  always  faithfully  and  speedily  performed,  even 
tln)ugh  they  might  accoini>iiiiy  tlii'-  last  jwrt  of  the  payment 
with  a  fresh  declatatii m  of  war.  The  victorious  side  obtained 
no  territorial  aggianilisenient,  as  it  was  to  the  common  interest 
of  all  til  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  land,  and  the  victors 
might  on  snme  futuit;  occasion  be  themselves  in  the  jHtsition  of 
the  vnn'jnisbcd.  Xoniinally  fii-wt-l'niits  were  claimed  by  the 
vietiirs  iVnui  the  eliiel'  nl'  ilii-  vanquinlKHl,  or  perliaiw  the  victors 
might  di'pose  ilie  conqueivd  i-hiel's.  and  put  nominees  of  their 
own  in  tJieir  ]ilai'<'s.  Small  unruly  ehii'fs  of  their  own  districts 
were  often  gut  rid  of  in  ihis  way  Sueli  a  course  hail,  however, 
rclntivcly  liule  pcriaancnce,  as  1  he  chiefs  formed  a  kind  of  casta 
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of  tlieir  own,  entrance  into  which  followed  birth  very  jealously. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  indiscriminate  slaughter  or  de- 
l)au(  hery  of  the  women  after  a  fight.  A  faksoro  (p.  403)  of  a 
root  of  kava  and  a  pig  from  the  conquered  was  always  re- 
spected for  one  night.  Both  sides  remained  where  they  were, 
as  if  an  armistice  had  been  concluded  between  them.  Unless  a 
U\'A\  f'tksoro,  with  food  sufficient  for  all,  was  presented  on  the 
following  morning,  hostilities  would  be  resumed,  but  usually 
])eace  was  arranged  before  tliis. 

Th(T(i  was  ahvays  a  distinct  declaration  of  war  of  some  sort. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  chief  of  the  one  side  to  send  to 
tht'.  chief  of  the  other  a  definite  challenge  for  a  particular  day 
and  place.  If  a  canoe  of  one  district  passed  in  front  of  the 
chief's  house  in  another  district  without  lowering  its  sail,  a 
ffi.ksnro  for  the  insult  would  be  demanded,  and  if  not  forth- 
coming, war  would  be  declared  at  once.  If  war  was  not 
declared,  it  was  tantamount  to  the  submission  of  the  insulted 
chief. 

Warfare  in  Eotuma  was  the  exact  opposite  to  what  it  was  in 
Fiji.  The  w^omen  were  never  molested ;  ambushes  and  sur- 
prises wt?re  unheard  of.  The  two  sides  met  usually  on  the 
more  or  less  flat  land  by  the  beach,  and  a  regular  battle  between 
them  ensued.  Previously  the  atua  of  both  sides  were  pro- 
pitiated by  the  different  lioag  separately.  There  were  no 
coiinnon  district  riglits.  Tagaloa  Siria  was  not  invoked,  accord- 
ing: to  Marafu,  as  such  small  matters  did  not  concern  him,  and, 
as  \w  was  the  god  of  both  sides,  it  was  ([uite  unnecessary.  On 
tiie  iiiLrlit  before  the  battle,  great  feasts  and  dances  were  held 
liy  lioth  sides,  and  the  latter  were  usually  repeated  by  the  two 
sides,  when  op])osite  one  another  in  the  field,  before  the  battle 
coHinieiued.  All  were  clothed  in  a  kukalur/a  or  tJie  taktakoi, 
and  decorated  with  flowei*s ;  on  the  head  was  the  war  hat,  a 
\v<  Mxlen  or  bamboo  framework  covered  with  tappa  and  ornamented 
^^  ith  the  lon^r  tail  feathere  of  the  boatswain  bird,  lloimd  the 
neck  of  each,  there  was  sure  to  Ijc  a  charm,  while  the  bodies 
oi  all  were  smeared  witli  turmeric  and  the  soot  of  the  Iiifo  nut. 
There  nsiially  were  two  or  three  lines  of  veterans,  differently 
aiinc-l,  while  behind  these  followed  the  voun<^  men  and  bovs, 
with  si<»nes  or  any  weapons  they  might  happen  to  have.  In 
laic  wars  the  chief  weapon  was  of  course  the  gun,  with  which 
thf  til  St  line  was  armed.  A  second  line,  armed  with  long, 
|H. int. '.j  sticks,  termed  if uk,  took  the  oil'ensive  when  they  came 
to  <|-.<e  (iuari(M's;  they  again  were  speedily  followed  by  the 
clul-inen.  In  the  old  days  the  battle  commenced  usually  with 
a  >l;<>wer  of  stones,  and  then  a  rush  would  be  made  by  the  first 
line,  armed  with   tlie   v.ok,  the  second  line,  armed  with  clubs, 
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following  on  their  heels.  The  chief,  with  hia  haaff,  was  usuallj 
in  the  centre,  and  here  there  were  three  lines :  the  w>k  men  and 
tlien  a  few  men  armed  with  a  shark's-tooth  weapon,  the  oikoaga, 
and  lastly  the  clubmen,  among  whom  was  the  chief,  "nie 
young  men  and  Iwys  during  the  whole  time  kept  np  an  incessant 
fire  wf  stones  over  the  heads  of  these  lines,  and  acted  on  the 
flanks.  Stones  held  in  the  hands  were  likewise  weapons  used 
in  close  quarters  ;  they  were  termed  ko/so.  The  beat*of  these 
were  made  out  of  one  of  the  bivalve  shells  of  the  giant 
Ti'idaciia,  ground  down  to  a  more  or  less  oval  shape.  A 
groove,  too,  in  tliem  was  commonly  worked  for  the  thumb, 
so  that  a  iirmer  grip  might  be  obtained.  Othere  were  of  lava 
or  basalt,  and  weie  used  indifferently  for  striking  or  throwing; 
Tlic  oikoaija  was  descrited  to  me  as  a  weapon,  about  6  feet 
long,  with  a  long  round  handle,  1  inch  thick,  knobbed  at  the 
end.  The  other  end  was  broadened  out  to  about  5  inches, 
and  set  between  slips  of  bamboo,  tied  on,  were  the  re-curved 
teetli  of  a  shark,  probably  one  of  the  Carchariidie.  The 
top  of  the  handle  was  described  to  me  as  paddle-shaped.  It 
was  always  a  very  rare  weapon,  and  much  prized.  I  have  the 
end  of  one  27  inches  long.  The  central  stick  has  e\'idently 
Iieen  smootlied  down  with  gi-eat  care  with  a  shark's-skln  file, 
and  holes  have  been  bored  completely  through  it  for  the  sinnet, 
with  wliit.Ii  the  teeth  are  tied  on.  Two  or  three  holes  are  bored 
tlirough  the  several  teeth  for  the  sinuet,  which  is  exceptionally 
neatly  made.  The  lamboo  slips  are  underneath  the  sinnet ; 
their  object  is  e^■idently  to  keep  the  teeth  in  their  place  on  the 
edge  tif  the  main  stick.  The  idea  of  the  weapon  was  to  seize 
an  enemy  witli  it  and  draw  him  ont  of  his  line,  while  one  of  the 
warriors  of  the  third  line  chiblied  him  to  death.  Another 
shark's-tooth  weajion  was  the  knife,  id  fo  ]>ilte;  I  am  not 
certain,  tliouf;h,  wliclher  it  was  really  a  liutuman  weapon  or 
not.  The  one  in  my  piKSsession  is  alxiut  28  inches  long, 
and  seems  typical  of  the  Toknhiu,  or  Gilbert  islands.  The 
handle  is  in  si'Ction  nearly  square  and  about  C  inches  long; 
the  tifth  are  not  recurved,  and  are  set  in  two  grooves,  cut  in 
thi'  edge  of  tho  sticks.  Tlie  teetli  are  tirinly  liound  on  \vith 
sinnet  through  one  hole  in  each  tootii,  while  the  holes  through 
the  stick  are  set  ml-U  back.  The  grtiove  for  the  teeth  stops 
short  about  1  inch  from  the  end.  which  is  somewhat  pointed. 

The  club,  nr  t'l'/c /«'/(» ,  is  of  the  gonoml  ty[ie  shown  in 
Mr.  1-/Igc  I'ailiiigton's  illustrations ;  its  length  is  fi-om  3i— t  feet. 
The  transversely  carved  lines  of  the  end  are  veiy  characteristic. 
Tlie  transverse  section  here  is  that  of  a  much-Hattened  rlionihus, 
and  thc.ie  liTics  rise  from  the  sides  to  the  centre  at  regular  in- 
tervals, and  join  with  those  of  the  opposite  side  on  the  same  face 
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of  the  club.  They  are  cut  regularly  from  the  bottom  for  2-3 
inches  perhaps,  and  then  one  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  rhombus 
is  left  uncut;  it  will  be  cut  in  the  other  three  sides  of  the 
rhombus.  On  the  other  side  of  the  rhombus,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  club,  it  will  be  the  next  of  these  grooves  that  will  be 
left  uncut.  On  the  other  side  of  the  club  two  neighbouring 
•grooves  to  the  above  will  be  left.  Then  perhaps  all  will  be  cut 
i'nr  another  interval  of  2-S  inches,  and  four  will  be  left  uncut 
])recisely  as  before.  At  the  top  of  this  part,  they  are  not  always 
the  two  next  one  another  that  are  left  uncut.  This  cuttinjj  I 
believe  to  be  quite  typical  of  llotuma  ;  the  three  in  my  own 
collection  are  all  carved  in  this  way,  and  so  likewise  are  one  in 
the  lU'itish  Museum  and  one,  which  I  saw  in  Fiji.  Two  in  my 
possession  have  carved  handles;  all  the  carving  is  in  straight 
lines,  but  on  one  are  some  figures  of  sharks  and  lizards.  One 
club  in  my  possession  was  used  by  the  great-grandfather 
or  i^randuncle  of  ^larafu  in  the  war  against  Eiemkou  about 
1800  (p.  47'>).  The  balance  of  all  is  excellent  and  well 
adapted  to  their  use  as  two-handed  swords.  Used  as  an  axe, 
like  a  Fijian  club,  they  would  not  be  nearly  such  efficient 
weapons.  The  spear,  or  jou  (p.  463),  was  not  used  for  any- 
tliin^  save  processions,  but  the  itok,  a  pointed  stake  about 
8-9  feet  lon^^,  took  its  place ;  it  was  described  to  me  as  gener- 
ally i)erfectly  round,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  used  for  both 
thnistinLT  iuid  striking. 

The  earliest  war  remembered  is  spoken  of  as  the  "great 
^[alalia  war."  There  were  two  brothers,  Kunou  and  Maragsou, 
who  lived  with  their  sister  Suogmasto  in  Malaha.  In  their 
turn  on  the  occasion  of  a  feast,  the  three  prepare  food,  and  carry 
it  to  the  snif^  who  was  at  that  time  dwelling  in  Savelei.  The 
I'lotlit^rs  [)laced  their  food  on  the  ground  outside  theso^^'^  house, 
or  snf/  i/ra,  but  the  girl,  being  of  a  chief  family,  entered  to  place 
hi-r  food  in  the  kulona  (p.  422).  She  was  then  made  to  place 
it  on  the  i^aound,  and  told  to  stop  with  the  sou.  The  sou  in  fact 
wanted  to  make  Suot^masto  his  fanhof/a,  as  he  had  a  perfect 
liulit  to  do.  The  ri.nlit,  however,  was  not  generally  insisted 
u}'(.n,  and  hero  the  great  insult  came  in  in  the  fact  that  lie  had 
nnt  >rni  his  old  jK/iIiof/a  away  first,  nor  sent  his  ttmhiila,  or 
iiies-enL^rr,  and  other  otlicers  to  sunnnon  Suogmasto  and  escort 
litT  to  liim.  After  the  feast  the  brothers  found  out  about  the 
iiHult,  and  accordingly  took  Tua,  the  chief  of  Malaha,  and  made 
Iiini  the  s"/',  establishing  him  in  Matusa.  l>ut  soon  they  took 
liiiii  away  from  there  and  brought  him  back  to  Malaha,  leaving 
his  r-ai-^in,  a  Malaha  man,  called  Froumontou,  to  look  after 
evtiviliinj;  in  ^latusa.  Itiemkou,  on  Tua's  return  to  ^lalaha,  at 
onet'   proc/oded   up  the  island  to  Matusa,  and  conferred  the 
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oitice  of  sou  on  Frauniontou,  ^vho  had  managed  to  much 
ingnitiate  himself  with  the  people  of  Itoteu  and  Itomotu.  He 
then  took  liiui  along  the  scmth  side  of  the  island,  and  eatab- 
lished  him  in  Fagiita.  In  cimsequeiice  of  Kiemkou's  action, 
Marafii  stepped  iu,  and  as  a  resnlt  the  sides  in  the  war  were 
Koatau,  Oinufa,  and  Slalalia  r.  Faguta,  Itoteu,  and  Itomotu,  or 
Maraf'u  i:  Itieinkuu.  Tho  fighting  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
all  along  the  line,  to  have  lieen  continuous  for  several  days,  and 
the  slaiiglitor  to  have  heen  enormous;  nearly  all  the  young  men 
ou  both  sides  aix;  said  to  haie  been  killed,  and  many  whole 
villafies  to  liave  been  coiupletf  ly  depopulated.  The  bnmt  of  the 
lightinj;  U'^ally  fell  on  Js'ojitau  and  Faguta,  but  in  JIalaha  aloiie 
over  one  hundred  are  said  to  have  fallen.  The  date  is  given  by 
Fi\)umonto»i,  who  was  the  ^Kiternal  great-grandfather  of  Albert. 
Albeit  is  almut  sixty-six  years  old,  and,  if  to  this  thirty  years 
is  added  fur  the  two  generations  between  him  and  Froumontou, 
the  date  would  be  placed  at  the  legiiming  of  this  ceutury. 

There  was  anntlier  war,  in  1858,  lietwcen  Malaha  and  Itotea ; 
the  indirect  cause  was  Chmtianity,  which  Malalia  liad 
enibiaced,  while  Itoteu  still  rcmaiued  iirni  to  its  old  religion. 
In  it  JIalaba  was  woi-sled,  and  li>st  about  fifty  killed.  A  sliip 
pre^reiit  at  the  time  assui'dl  tlic  viclovy  to  Itoteu  by  lending 
them  ^uus  and  ntber  weapons  and  sending  her  crew  to  assist 
in  the  fniy  :  they  aftc-rwaiiU,  tmi,  tuok  away  a  considemble 
number  nf  men  from  llahdia  as  Ial>ourci"s. 

Afler  the  '-^ireal  Malaha  war"  was  a  long  period  of 
(juie^^ceiicL',  due  tn  the  exbaustir.n  nf  Imtb  sides  and  tba 
cliriNgi's,  wliidi  naturally  f<illi>wfd  the  cuming  of  the  white  nmi- 
The  eimiiiy  bftwwn  Marafu  and  lliemkou  still  howevor 
cmtiiiueil,  and  was  unly  wailing'  fnr  ait  "iipnrlunity  to  give  rise 
til  ..pen  Imstilities.  At  last  iilHint  It!;;?  Mai-afu  obtained  a 
small  iMuimii  olV  rme  of  the  whalers,  and  an  opiwjrtunity  was 
wHiu  fnuud.  Tlip  iimiiiMliaie  cause  s.'ems  to  have  heen  that  the 
L-hii'f  111'  Tenkiii,  in  Tinleu,  i>;i.isod  by  [lie  ■■«»'  in  Fagnta  in  bis 
canoe  willmm  lowering  iii  t^ail.  At  the  time  he  was  nn  his  way 
up  t'l  st-e  -Marafu,  lo  lifg  a  pig  frmn  liim  \"  lake  ti»  a  woman  in 
KagiUa,  as  a  /i'/.^wu  fur  some  otleiiee  i-r  other.  I'iemkou,  as, 
whin  the  sw  was  in  bis  district,  be  was  bis  pixitector,  was 
furious  al  the  iii>nlt,  and  ananged  li>  inlereejil  the  cam*  on  its 
return  to  Tl■ul^oi,  liul  this  failed,  as  the  earn le  was  taken  Imnie 
along  the  tiorlb  side  and  round  tlie  west  t-nd  i.f  the  island. 
Messages  pas^L'd  in  ponsei|uenee  lietwoen  Itienikiiu  and  Marafu, 
but  llie  lattfr  settled  the  matter  by  going  iqi  lo  Teukni  alon" 
the  poutb  side  and  passing  the  '«■"  witli  bis  siiil  set,  and 
without  loosing  liis  hair,  lliemkou  thru  sL'nt  tu  Marafu  ti> 
ehallenge  him  to  rLtuni  along  the  south  side  i>f  the  island,  and 
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received  a  reply  from  IMarafu  that  that  was  what  he  intended 
to  (l(».  Mi^aiitinie  the  Xoatau  people  came  through  the  bush  to 
Teukoi,  (ha^<;in<^  the  cannon  with  them.  This  cannon  is  said  to 
have  l)een  the  first  firearm  used  by  the  natives  in  war.  That 
night  a  big  dance  was  held  in  Teukoi,  and  on  the  following 
morning  Marafu  moveil  up  along  the  south  side  and  met 
liienik(ni  in  Faguta.  At  first  the  cannon  struck  terror  into  the 
people  of  laguta,  but  they  soon  rallied,  as  after  the  first  few 
sliols  it  Lr<)t  clo<'<'ed,  and  a  tierce  battle  ensued.  More  than 
one  hundred  of  the  Noatau  men  were  killed,  and  among  these 
!M;irafu,  l)ut  the  war  was  quickly  concluded,  as  Kiemkou 
allowed  the  Xoatau  people  to  carry  the  body  of  Marafu  away 
and  bury  it  <»n  the  hill  of  Seselo,  as  he  had  formerly  been  soUy 
the  cannon  also  was  taken  away  and  placed  as  a  gravestone  over 
^rarafu.  A  great  number  of  pigs  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
vt\geta])k's  and  mats  were  paid  as  indemnity  and  for  ransom. 
The  loss  on  lliemkou^s  side  is  said  to  have  been  but  slight. 

Tl)e  oiliee  of  aou  was  abolished  after  a  war  known  as  the 
"  :\latusa  war  "  in  18(;9  or  1870.  While  the  rest  of  the  island 
was  lor  the  most  part  Koman  Catholic  or  Wesleyan,  the  south 
side  of  Itoteu  Jind  to  some  extent  the  north  side  also  still  clung 
to  the  old  religion  ;  the  people  of  Matusa  and  Losa,  and  indeed 
of  the  whole  of  the  west  end  of  Itoteu,  were  Christian.  Tauran- 
toka  was  chief  of  Ttoteu,  and  had  a  soiv  in  Savelei ;  Morseu  was 
the  minor  chief  of  Ix)sa  and  Halafa,  while  Mafroa  was  acting 
for  his  father  along  the  north  side  of  Itoteu;  none  of  these 
were  Christians.  It  really  commenced  by  Morseu  keeping  on 
eoiiiiuiially  taking  pigs  from  Losa  and  Halafa,  till  these  places 
got  exasperated  and  refused  to  give  him  any  more,  threatening 
t(>  >lio(ii  any  one,  they  might  find  taking  them.  Their  leader  in 
this  was  Fakanianoa,  a  big  name  in  Itoteu,  and  the  father  of  its 
jircsent  cliief.  hulueed  however  by  a  native  Fijian  missionary, 
they  tuok  as  aj'(fLsor<>  to  Morseu  a  pig  and  a  root  of  hava.  He 
accepted  it.  but  on  thu  next  day  seized  a  pig,  and  on  the  day 
after,  trying  to  si.-ize  another,  he  was  resisted,  and  a  deputation 
si-nt  t<>  Taurant(»ka  with  a  root  of  kav(t\  Taurantoka,  in  reply, 
T)r<>ni:s(Ml  to  take  Lo.sa  and  Halafa  under  his  own  charge. 
^leantinie  .Mafroa  and  his  father  had  been  baptised  into  the 
AVesleyan  hndy,  and  refn.^ed  i/iso  farfo  to  have  anything  to  do 
Mith  the  >"//.  Taurantoka  at  onee  declared  war;  the  white 
missionary  siep])ed  in  an<l  tried  to  stop  it,  but  a  fight  was 
ineviiai'lf.  It  was  then  the  south  side  of  Itoteu,  under 
Taiiiaiit'-ka  and  ^Lorseu,  against  the  rest  of  Itoteu,  under 
Pakaiii;Mi<'a  ^lafroa,  and  All)ert.  The  latter  was  a  man  of 
c"ii,-iiie:ai'h'  intluence,  owing  to  his  connection  with  the 
nii»iuns.  of  a  chief  familv,  and  living  in  Matusa.     The  battle 
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took  place  almost  in  Matiisa,  on  the  ix)ad  along  the  south  side 
of  the  island,  at  dawn,  lasting  till  midday.  Nearly  all  the 
fighting  was  on  the  relatively  open  beach  flat ;  it  consisted  of 
desultory  firing  from  behind  cocoanut  trees.  About  sixty 
of  Taurantoka's  people  were  killed  before  he  took  to  flights 
As  a  result  the  ofhce  of  sou  was  abolished,  Taurantoka  and 
Morseu  baptised,  an<l  Albert,  who  had  shown  throughout 
very  conspicuous  bravery,  made  chief  of  Itoteu. 

The  last  great  war  was  in  1878,  and  was  practically 
AVesleyans  v,  Eoman  Catholics.  Really  it  was  largely  brought 
about  by  white  me  i,  working  on  the  old  enmity  between 
Marafu  and  Riemkou.  It  arose  through  the  intrigues  of 
Albert,  who  wished  at  the  council  meetings  of  the  cliiefs  to  get 
his  name  called  for  lava  before  that  of  Tavo,  the  chief  of 
Oinafa.  Riemkou  was  supporting  him,  as  he  was  jealous  of 
Marafu,  who  was  both  chief  of  his  district  and  faJcpure,  or  head 
chief,  of  the  island.  Albert  then  in  a  meeting  at  Oinafa 
brought  up  his  own  matter  and  that  of  Marafu's  two  offices ; 
Marafu  replied  througli  his  l)rother  Hauseu,  who  was  his 
spokesman,  or  Iwasofj,  that,  as  far  as  the  i  hii  I'l  ijiiMliip  uf  hill 
district  was  concerned,  it  was  no  business  of  theirs,  and  that,  as 
he  v;as  entitled  to  receive  the  Icava  first,  it  was  his  business  to 
see  that  it  was  called  to  all  in  their  proper  order.  Riemkou 
did  not  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  council,  and,  as  he 
refused  to  pay  a  fine,  it  was  considered  equivalent  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  A  white  missionary  tlien,  called  Moore,  seems  to 
luiN'e  gone  to  Albert,  an<l  also  into  Malaha  and  Oinafa, 
practically  preaching  a  war  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  As 
a  result,  Riemkou  brought  a  falsoro  to  Marafu,  who  accepted  it; 
and  to  settle  the  matter  Riemkini  let  himself  l.>e  baptised  a 
AVesleyan.  The  Wesleyans,  who  had  begun  to  gather,  were 
dii>persed,  and  Riemkou  at  once  turned  Roman  Catholic 
again.  Marafu,  who  at  that  time  was  called  Hauseu,  informed 
me  that  then  there  was  no  question  of  war,  and  that  the  affiiir 
was  considered  settled  until  this  missionary  came  arid  practi- 
cally began  to  preach  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Accordin^dy  the  Roman  Catholics  gathered  in  Faguta 
from  the  whole  island,  and  i)repared  for  resistance,  digging  out 
the  interiors  of  their  houses  for  ritle  pits.  The  result  was  never 
for  a  moment  doubtful.  On  the  lii-st"dav  twentv-two  men  were 
killed,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  driven  on  to  a  small  isthmus, 
where  thev  were  bltx-kaded  for  two  months.  At  hist  Riemkou 
was  killiMl.  an«l  all  sul)milte<l.  Throughout  the  whole  war  Marafu 
protected  tlie  R')nian  Catholic  missionaries  their  church  and 
]>ro]u'rty,  and  steadily  refusctl  to  allow  any  land  to  be  taken 
from  the  con<iuered. 
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XVII.    Cannibalism. 

It  was  not  the  custom  to  cook  and  eat  the  slain  after  a 
hattk';  indeed,  it  was  held  in  the  greatest  abhorrence.  There 
has  been,  however,  an  account  of  one  such  act  transmitted 
down.  It  is  said  to  have  occuiTcd  in  a  period  of  very  great 
famine  after  two  successive  hurricanes,  when  nearly  all  the  pigs 
and  food  had  been  consumed. 

Koufossi,  the  son  of  Kiemkou,  chief  of  Faguta,  was  the  sou, 
while  his  wife  was  a  girl  called  Hapta,  who  belonged  to,  and 
had  three  brothers  living  in  Itoniotu.  By  her  he  had  a  son, 
ealknl  Timora.  During  the  famine  the  three  brothers  came 
(hnvn  to  see  Ilapta,  and  oflered  to  take  Timora  to  Itomotu,  as 
there  was  more  fooil  there,  and  the  famine  was  especially  bad 
in  Tepji.^  Koufossi  at  once  allowed  them  to  take  the  boy,  and 
told  thtMu  to  feed  him  with  anything  fresh  they  could  procure, 
meaning  human  tiesh.  They  then  started  for  Itomotu,  and,  as 
they  were  passing  Tarasua  Point,  they  saw  a  bunch  of  bananas, 
wliieh  they  proeeedeil  to  cut  down  to  make  food  for  the  boy. 
After  tliey  had  made  a  tire  and  oven  to  cook  the  bananas,  the 
owner's  wife  eanie  up  and  asked  them  who  had  given  them 
leave  to  take  the  bunch.  They  then  tried  to  put  her  off*  but 
witlinut  avail ;  so  one  made  a  sign  to  the  others  to  keep 
her  attention  occupied,  wliile  he  came  up  behind  and  killed  her 
with  one  l>l«)w  on  the  head  with  a  stick.  They  then  roasted 
\\K'\\  and,  alter  feeding  the  child,  finished  the  rest  of  her  between 
them.  Later  on  they  killed  the  woman's  husband,  Taipuni,  and 
his  lirother,  eating  them  likewise.  Finally  the  three  brothers 
wtri'  stoned  to  death  on  the  reef  flat  in  front  of  Itomotu,  and 
then  eaten  l»y  the  man  and  woman's  relations,  their  bones  being 
all  ]>laeed  in  om?  hole. 

Timora  lived  to  manhood,  but  was  unfortunate  in  everything 
that  he  undertook  and  never  able  to  get  a  wife.  He  was 
tinally  kiMe  1,  when  (juite  an  old  man,  by  having  his  liead 
(  iu>lied  l>y  a  st«.)ne  in  battle. 

XVII  r.    MAinaAGE. 

Tniil  a  Liirl  was  married,  she  was  practically  free  to  orm 
what  e«jnne(ti"»ns  she  desired,  but  she  was  not  allowed  to  sleep 
in  any  other  house  than  her  parents'.  It  was  considered  no 
(li<j:r;n.e  it"  slu.'  l)ore  children,  and  it  would  not  operate  in 
any  way  t«>  prevent  her  getting  married.     Indeed,  a  child  acted 

^  TiuTc  is  !;■>  i>'jpoi  lunl  in  Pepji,  wliile  there  is  a  large  swamp  in  Itomotu 
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in  the  other  way  il  slie  wauted  to  niaiTy  into  auother  Aoag,  as 
it  iirovcil  lifi'  feitility.  As  soon  as  she  reached  a  suitable  age, 
usually  almiit  15  yt-ars,  she  was  given  n  screen  in  her  parents' 
house  "to  ht-rself.  Here  she  lui^'ht  be  visiteil  nightly  by  the 
men,  and  all  the  courtship  took  ]ilace ;  a  door  fur  their  entrance 
was  usually  k'I't  unfastened.  Kdruication  is  said  to  liave  been 
oxceptionni.  The  jiarents  were  supposed  to  he  ignorant  of  any 
visits  to  Iier.  Xo  violence  was  ever  ofl'ered ;  to  escape  she 
einiply  left  the  screen  and  entcivd  that  of  her  paints.  Men 
were  valuable  to  the  Jioof/,  and  her  duty  was  to  attract  a  man, 
who  Would  enter  Iht  lion;/.  The  marriage  was  anauged  by  the 
liaiX'tils,  all  ii\'ertures  coming  in  most  cases  from  those  of  the 
yirl.  Having;  ti.ved  on  a  suitaMe  man,  they  then  visited  hia 
piiix'Uts,  taking  with  them  a  cooked  jiig  and  some  taro  as  a 
jiresent.  In  the  casii  of  big  chiefs  or  owners  of  the  family 
name,  or  if  tlu'  man  belonged  to  a  very  rich  kixiif,  matters  were 
u.-iually  arriin.i.'1'd  the  other  way,  so  that  the  girl  would  enter  the 
man's  /locy:  liis  parents  then  made  the  oveitures.  In  all  cases 
the  coiisent  of  the  pii>-i:  of  the  several  hott;}  had  to  be  obtained ; 
marriage  in  tlie  Ii"io/  was  tmbiddeii,  and  a!s<3  that  between  first 
cousins.  A  giMTukliild  of  a  man  and  wife  might  marry  his  or 
her  }u"'^"ti:/",  si-i*und  ciiusiii,  if  lie  or  slie  was  descended  fixim  the 
.<-qli<ini,  the  nciTiV  sisliT,  nr  tlie  aei/rrini';  the  woman's  brother, 
hilt  nnt.it  was  iHsriiictly  ^t;iti.'il,  if  the  de.-iivut  was  from  the 
man's  hi'Dtlicr  nr  ihe  wniiiaiis  si.-itcr,  bmli  nf  which  relationships 
iiiv  ('.vpiiv-i-cil  liv  ilir  tiThi  jio.''.;/A/.  Tlicsunto  Icmis  I  Understand 
tij  have  lurii  used  nf  lirst  rou.^iiis  In  mu'  ;iiiollier,  in  accordance 
wiih  ihi- ivhuinii.-'hiiw  «i  their  jiarfiils.  The  term  <"//«  applies 
ti)  the  falliiT  nr  iiiich',  and  i-ih-ni  tn  llie  iinilliiT  or  aunt. 

The  atVair  hciii;,'  svuh'd,  the  rt-lali'nm  and  friends  of   each 
aiiwiai'iils  a.s  to  the  date  and  what 
f  tn  the  feast.     Every  one  wlio  is  in  the  least 
iiiid  i.<  iiivitid,  and  a  jinrtion  allottctl  to 
;]1  wedding;  Inuidieds    will  I«j  present, 
[■10  may  be  liime   than  half  the  island, 
I  bring  .«niiii-iliiiig,  ilie  ipiantity  of  food, 
y  ^'ii'iil.     AH  is  ready  inokcd,  and  Ci>n8i8t8  of 
i/"/irvl",  and  routs  nl'  /kci',  while  the  women 

I'llwecn  Iwii  XKKaii  people,  and  this  by  no 
rrniit  of  ilic  bridr's  jiaronts'  house  was 
ei'coanut  leaves,  wliih>  similar  ones  were 
IV  ai  ri,i,dit  angles  to  the  right  and  left* 
'  sat  Maiafn,  the  chief  of  the  district, 
•ite  awittiig  to  liiin  weiv  the  near  male 
III  the  centre  uf  tlic  awning  bclweeu  was 
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a  pile  of  mats,  and  round  these  were  sitting  the  women  and 
uirly,  to  the  number  of  about  250.  In  their  midst  sat  the  mapiug, 
the  woman  who  weaned  the  bride, and  also  her  sighoa,  or  name- 
sake. The  former  directed  every  ceremony  of  the  feast,  while 
the  latter  had  under  her  charge  all  the  arrangements  and 
divided  out  the  food  after  the  feast.  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
l»resontly  arrived  from  the  religious  ceremony,  and  seated 
themselves  on  the  pile  of  mats.  At  once  a  procession  from  the 
man's  /loaf/,  which  had  been  sitting  down  a  short  distance  away, 
came  forward ;  the}''  brought  an  immense  pig,  carried  between 
two  poles  by  eight  men,  a  bullock  with  four  carriers,  three  pigs 
with  the  same,  three  pigs  witli  two  carriers,  an  immense  root  of 
L-f'.ra  with  four  carriers,  and,  lastly,  came  about  twenty  men  and 
boys  each  with  a  couple  of  baskets  of  food  or  roots  of  kava  on  a 
stick  on  one  shoulder.  These  were  placed  down  in  a  heap  on  the 
riixlit,  and  the  bearers  at  once  retired  to  join  the  men,  who  were 
sittinu^  under  the  trees  at  some  distance.  A  small  heap  had 
bi'eu  ])r(n'i()usly  placed  in  the  centre;  this,  and  this  alone,  was 
cut  up  and  distrilmted  in  the  feast,  which  at  once  followed. 
Tiic  iiutpiiiij  now  ordered  tlie  feast  to  be  served  ;  the  kava  was 
chewed,  and,  when  it  was  ready,  the  first  bowl  was  handed  to 
her.  IShe  did  not  drink  it  at  once,  but  suddenly  rising,  snipped 
a  ])air  of  scissors  two  or  three  times  over  the  left  temple  of  the 
uiil.  This  is  the  sole  survival  of  the  nfaga  supUy  or  "the 
clij.i>in^  of  the  st/jfu."  Among  the  women  one  lock  of  hair,  the 
N///'^/,  was  always  kept  separate  and  never  cut;  it  fell  from  the 
U'li  side  of  the  head  over  the  left  breast.  It  was  only  cut,  when 
tlh'  uiil  was  married,  or  if  she  had  a  child.  Now,  no  lock  of 
h.iir  is  thus  kept,  and  there  is  only  the  pretence  of  what  was 
I'liihahly  once  the  important  part  of  the  ceremony.*  ITava  was 
then  i»rouu;ht  to  the  brh.le  and  bridegroom,  and  the  feast 
connuenced,  th(^  bride  and  bridegroom  eating  off  the  same 
1m nana  leaf.  The  feast  at  a  marriage  differs  from  all  others: 
tiic  men  almost  entirely  serve  it  to  the  women,  and  man  and 
wile  eat  oil"  the  same  leaf.  After  the  feast,  more  processions  of 
I'mmI  arrived,  and  win'e  placed  either  with  the  man's  pile,  on  the 
liuhi ,  or  the  woman's, on  the  left.  There  were  in  all  two  bullocks, 
thiriy-sincn  pi^rs,  about  one  hundred  and  Hfty  baskets  of  taro, 
tin  V  l>askrts  of  vams,  and  tii'tv  roots  of  Laca.  The  sinhoa  now 
j-io<eetletl  lo  direct  the  division  of  this,  so  that  each  should 
iriuiii  jmiiie  with  a  share;  the  mats,  too,  were  similarly 
<i!vi<'uMl.  anvthiui:  uiven  bv  the  woman's  side  bein^  handed 
o\."v  t.)  the  man's  side,  and  cicr  vcr.sd. 

\hm\\'ji  the  next  six  ilays  the  pair  are  fed  about  once  every 

'  It  wa>  siiszuestod  to  nie  bv  Die  late  Mr.  George  Peat,  of  Rotuma,  that  this 

1-1.  k  w.i-  n  kiiul  of  muiranlee  of  virginity. 
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lioiir,  and  coiitiunally  watched.  For  the  first  three  days,  they 
remain  in  the  ivoiiinn's  house,  but  on  tlic  fourth  are  decked  out 
in  hig  mats  anil  llowers  aud  broiiglit  in  procession  to  the  ntan'a 
house.  Alter  the  sixth  day  tliey  go  to  wuiicliever  hoag  tliey  ara 
going  to  live  in ;  a  usual  arrangement  at  the  ju-esent  day  is  for 
them  to  live  hall'  the  year  in  each.  In  the  old  days  there  was 
no  processitm  to  the  man's  house,  if  he  was  to  live  witli  the 
girl's  hmg.  Of  eoiwse  such  a  method  now  often  leads  to  the 
yei>aration  of  the  pair,  the  wife  going  back  to  her  old  home. 
The  husliiand  then  cooks  some  tavo  and  a  pig,  which  he  takes  to 
her,  after  which  slie  is  bound  to  let  him  remain  with  lier,  or  go 
with  him,  for  one  inght.  Adultery  of  the  man  or  woman  waa 
punishable  by  club  law,  but  apparently  only  on  the  man  in 
fault.  Ilcibs  to  jirocurc  abortion  are  not  unknown,  but  the 
more  usual  method  used  to  .be  for  the  woman  to  go  into  the 
water  and  deliver  herself  there. 

]\Ioi(t  patents  take  great  pride  in  and  care  of  their  children. 
In  eases  of  illness,  they  would  ilo  more  for  another  man's  child 
tlian  for  their  own  jiarents,  if  old.  When  a  child  is  born,  the 
mother  is  at  once  washed  and  smeared  over  the  breasts  and 
abdomen  witli  tunneric  ;  the  plaited  top  of  an  old  taktakoi,  or 
man's  dies?,  was  generally  used  as  a  liandage  around  the 
abdiimen,  wliicli  was  bound  u[i  very  tight.  The  child  is 
Witsliod  as  S'lon  as  it  is  born  in  cold  water  and  smeared 
with  tuiuierii',  esiiccially  over  the  head,  to  make  the  Iwnes  join 
properly;  the  head  is  indeed  coiistautly  smeared  for  the 
iirst  year.  There  is  no  difliculty  al'out  parturition,  and  mia- 
carriiigfS  aiv  almost  unknown.  I  have  seen  the  mother  bathe 
in  the  sea  in  the  evening,  when  she  had  been  only  that 
m(>riiing  cnujincd.  The  oiieiatitui  was  formerly  pcrformeil  by 
priestessi-s,  but  now  by  any  old  woman,  very  likely  the  woiaan's 
mother.  The  next  few  days  the  mother  I'oinains  at  home  and 
is  visited  by  all  Iier  relations  and  friends,  each  of  whom  Iiaa  to 
bring  a  imsiiit,  the  only  occasion  when  one  is  given  aud  not 
returned,  iliire  tlinn  one  diild  at  a  birth  is  raiv.  A  few  yeais 
ago  a  woman  bad  tiiiib.'ts;  such  a  thing  was  quite  unheard  of 
hefore.  In  r.^l'm-ncc  l"  this  ciise,  AlK'rt  believed  that  (here — 
must  have  been  three  dillerent  fathei"a,  one  for  each  child,  Tlie 
si'jh'"''"  (or  nauiesaki's)  house  is  to  ilie  child  as  the  mother's 
house;  nft,-u  it  u.H'd  to  lead  to  adoi.iiuii.  On  the  titlh  day  a 
feast  U  held  for  those  present  at  the  birtli.  The  mother  suck'les 
llie  child  for  a  yeai'  (twtJ  liotuman  years),  during  which  liep 
busbiind  used  to  leave  her  at  night.  Then  a  givat  feast  is  helil, 
niMst  of  the  food  and  mats  being  given  to  the  sighmt.  The 
■iii"j-!i'ff  now  takes  the  child  to  her  invn  house  for  one  Itotuman 
year,  and  weans  ii.     At  six  veais  tild  ior,  or  circumcision,  was 
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])eif()nued  !>}'  one  of  the  priests  in  the  bush,  the  prepuce  being 
sini])Iy  si)lit  by  a  linii)et  shell,  its  full  removal  generally  being 
iH'iformecl  later.  The  tattooing  of  the  boy  followed  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  and,  when  it  was  completed,  he  became  a  man;  if  a 
oliic'f,  however,  as  soon  as  it  was  commenced,  he  was  systemati- 
cally taken  in  hand  l)y  the  women  and  taught  fornication.  As 
dill'erent  [)arts  of  the  tattooing  were  completed,  there  were  feasts, 
a(e(»n)[)anied  by  various  religious  ceremonies,  in  the  course  of 
which  all  the  afiai  (j)]).  4G6-8)  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
boy's  luifi'i  were  called  upon  ;  they  were  in  no  way  accompanied 
bv  scenes  of  unnatural  vice. 

Tlu?  remarks  on  Polynesia  of  Professor  Letourneau^  will  not 
api»ly  in  any  way  to  this  island.  The  women  do  no  field  work, 
and  could  not  be  regarded  in  any  way  as  among  the  chattels  of 
a  man.  The  language  is  not  chaste  according  to  our  ideas,  and 
tlieri^  is  a  great  deal  of  freedom  in  speaking  of  immoral  vices. 
In  this  connection  a  man  and  his  wife  will  speak  freely  to  one 
another  before  their  friends,  and  perhaps  indulge  in  a  little 
chair.  I  am  informed,  though,  by  European  traders  well 
conversant  with  the  language,  that  there  are  grades  of  language, 
and  thai  certain  coarse  phrases  would  never  be  used  to  any 
(l«H'ei)t  woman,  so  that  probably,  in  their  way,  they  have  much 
modesty,  (jnly  we  cannot  appreciate  it.  Their  dances  in  the 
old  days  would  have  been,  I  believe,  scarcely  immoral  or 
indtH'ent  in  our  sense.  Of  a  Tongan  dance,  recently  introduced, 
]\larafu  I  old  mc  that  he  had  never  seen  a  Kotuman  one  as  bad. 
AccordiiiLi  to  the  old  men,  married  people  used  to  Ije  exceed- 
ingly faithful  t(.»  and  jealous  of  one  another;  I  have  ccmstantly 
heen  told,  in  referring  to  divorces,  that  "it  was  not  so  in  the  old 
days.'*  1  was  given  to  understand  that  divorce  could  only  be 
l'runL:.ht  ahout  then  by  the  one,  who  desired  the  separation, 
buyin;.:  oil"  the  other  with  great  presents  of  food  and  mats. 

XIX.     Tenuke  of  L.VND. 

Kven  in  such  a  small  island  there  was  at  all  times  a  marked 
line  of  (listincti(»n  between  the  coast  and  hill  people.  The 
lallev  lived  in  certain  towns  and  villager  along  the  inner 
slopt's  of  the  hills,  and  cultivated  exclusively  in  the  great 
central  valley.  As  a  rule,  they  possessed  no  land  or  rights 
outside  of  this  valley,  nor  had  they  any  claim  on  the  shore 
waters,  /./'.,  the  broa<l  boat  channel,  4-5  feet  deep  at  low  tide, 
between  the  reef  and  the  shore.  They  were  to  some  extent 
under  tho  rule  of  the  coast  people,  and  were  only  allowed  to 
come   <l'>wn   to   the   coast   at   certain  times.     The  outer  reef, 

»  "  The  Evolution  of  Marriage,"  1891. 
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however,  was  considered  as  common  property  by  both  peoples, 
but  the  right  to  cross  the  waters  of  the  boat  channel  had  to  be 
paid  for,  gciieralJy  in  a  basket  of  taro  or  yams  ever}'  year,  i.e., 
six  months.  IJotween  the  two  peoples  as  such  no  ware  n-ere 
waged,  nor  do  tlie  hill  ^leople  seem  to  have  taken  much  part  in 
the  different  waj-s  between  the  coast  districts.  The  centre  of 
the  eastern  division  of  the  island  was  strictly  divided  up 
l>etween  the  diilerent  districts,  but  its  people  really  formed  a 
division  to  themselves,  inuny  having  planting  rights  over  lands 
in  several  of  tlie  districts.  Host  of  their  descendants  had 
really  either  httle  or  no  land  in  their  possession  properly,  or 
have  made  e.xclianges  so  as  to  get  it  all  close  together.  This 
lias  in  the  last  thirty  years  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
priest  (or  faha)  of  the  Kouian  Catholic  ^fission  at  Pepji,  who 
systematically  set  to  work  to  get  all  the  different  isolated 
pieces,  left  to  his  cliiirch,  into  one  block.  Two  several  families, 
however,  from  Hoite,  a  big  town  fonnerly  situated  almost  at 
the  junction  of  Xoatau,  (;)inafa,  and  Pepji,  have  still  planting 
rights  in  all  these  three  districts.  There  was  a  httle  west  of 
this,  bukiw  Sol  Siitania,  amitbcr  lai^c  town,  Itahiga,  and  in  one 
village  on  Sol  llof  in  iJ^fil  there  w"as  a  church.  At  the  other 
end  of  Ibe  island,  on  ^>ul  Jli'a,  was  l.iigula,  with  aUtnt  forty 
grown  nu'n  in  1S4">,  wljile  ai  ibe  same  time  Halafa,  near  it,  had 
about  the  sanu'  iimiibor.  Tlie  latter  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
one  family,  wiili  noai  !y  all  its  lands,  with  the  chief  name  Titopu, 
wliit-ii  in-opeily  canifs  the  chit-ftain.'bip  of  all  this  i>ait  of 
Koti'u,  This  huoij  now  coii.sisls  ul'  almut  nine  persons,  who 
livi'  jirinciiFally  at  Jfaftaii,  but  have  houses  at  Halafa.  These 
JiiJl  ]n'o{>lc  have  only  left  li;ices  of  themselves  in  their  ruined 
villages  here  and  ihciv,  and  in  nnniordus  legends  of  individuals. 
The  loiiiier  wci-e  veiy  cmiqiatt,  with  massive  and  well-bnilt 
/i".'!/'',  or  liduse  fniuidalions :  iheir  gi'aves,  tiw,  were  on  very 
iiigii  fiiiiiidatinns.  nr  al  the  tup  of  some  hill,  or  ncighlwuring 
cli-vatiuii.  All  gi.iiits,  slmng  men,  etc.,  an.'  repn-sented  in 
li'genil-j  ;is  coniiii^  from  llie  hills,  and  the  hill  jH-iiple  generally 
aie  siau-d  to  have  bn-n  in  sialiuv  bigger  than  the  ciMst  jx^plc. 
(iiaves,  du)^  iiji  mi  Sid  1 1,  if  and  near  I  lie  old  sites  of  I'ahiga  and 
l.ugula.  were  mdy  l-'.i  feil  deeji.  The  bones  were  too  much 
luiiken  and  deeavcd  to  be  brmrght  home,  but  from  their 
apiiearanec  nilgh:  well  have  given  rise  lii  the  latter  stalemonl. 
Alti.ve  IJnhigu  ihiy  .•'.riLi  In  have  been  buried  iu  a  silting 
("•slure.  but  a  diligent  iii'an.b  gave  mi  implements  or  weajNuis. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
inland  divisii>n  t.i  the  east  nf  tlie  islhnnis  were  ix-ally  tenants 
of  ihe  ci>ast  jienple.  Tliere  were  undoubtedly  a  few  /loag 
among  tbem.   lait  tlie  number  of  family  names  among  their 
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desceiuliuits  is  very  small.  Possibly  they  were  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  conquered  by  some  subsequent 
migration  and  recruited  from  the  overcrowded  hoag  of  their 
con([uerors.  First-fruits  were  rigidly  exacted  by  the  chiefs  of 
their  districts,  and  the  coast  people  seem  to  have  had  rights  of 
planting  on  any  of  their  land,  not  occupied,  without  any  recog- 
nition ul'  their  ownership.  They  have  always  been  looked  upon 
as  a  dyir.g-out  people,  and  the  number  of  their  descendants  is  in 
no  way  proportional  to  their  known  population  of  fifty  years 
ago. 

Xo  pri\'ate  property  in  land  formerly  existed;  it  was  all 
\este(l  in  the 2>^'?'<''  for  the  time  being  of  the  hoag ;  the  district 
generally  had  no  rights  over  it.  It  usually  consisted  of  four 
kinds :  bush,  swamp,  coast,  and  proprietary  water  in  the  boat 
channel ;  common  to  the  hoagy  too,  were  wells  and  graveyards. 
Every  member  of  the  hoag  knew  its  boundaries,  which  con- 
sisted of  lines  between  certain  trees  or  prominent  rocks, 
])().sts,  and  even  stone  walls.  In  the  bush  land  every  hoag 
jiosst'ssed  })roperty ;  it  lay  on  the  slopes  of  hills  and  in  valleys 
between  at  some  slight  distance  from  the  coast,  from  which  it 
was  sepaiatcd  by  a  stone  wall,  running  round  the  whole  island. 
On  it  taro,  yams,  bananas,  plantains,  and  a  few  cocoanut  trees 
were  grown  for  food,  while  the  paths  into  it  and  through  it 
were  planted  with  the  Tahitian  chestnut,  the  fava  tree,  and 
the  .^agn  ]>alni.  Tlie  Tahitian  chestnut  and  fava  trees  were 
l'avunril«'  boundary  marks  owing  to  their  size  and  longevity. 
Swamp  lan<l  is  only  ])ossessed  by  Noatau,  Oinafa,  Matusa,  and 
Iioiiioiu.  It  is  low-lying  land,  on  extensive  beach  sand  flats, 
whicli  exist  in  these  districts.  The  tide  always  keeps  it  wet, 
jMieulating  tlirougli  the  sand,  and  in  it  is  grown  the  papoi,  or 
}'r<>}.(i,  against  famine.  The  possession  of  a  good-sized  strip 
always  eaiisiMl  and  gave  to  the /io^/y  a  position  of  importance; 
its  boiuhhuies  were  stones  at  the  sides.  Coast  land  lay  outside 
the  sui rounding  wall,  to  which  the  Jiuag  had  a  strip  from  and 
inchuling  tlie  foreshore.  On  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  coast 
iht'  house  or  houses  of  the  lioag  were  placed,  while  the  rest  of 
the  hind  was  ])lanted  with  cocoanuts  for  drinking  purposes. 
JIih>  trees  are  stated  to  have  been  planted  formerly  to  show 
lilt'  I'Mundaries,  but  thev  more  often  now  consist  of  stones  or 
cnroiniut  irers,  the  ownership  of  which  is  a  constant  source  of 
<li-|ute.  Di.stricts  and  even  villages  were  sharply  marked  off 
1-y  \\\\W<  down  to  the  beach.  All  had  the  right  of  turning  out 
ilicir  ])i«_:s  <»n  this  land,  and  each //or/y  had  to  keep  in  proper 
rt'].;:ir  tli<*  parts  of  the  wall  adjacent  to  it.  Each  had,  however, 
i;>u;dly  an  enclosure  on  its  own  land  for  its  own  pigs,  when 
y<'uug.     The  })roprietary  water  ran  from  the  foreshore  to  the 
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reef,  a  contiiinalioii  of  the  Btiip  on  shoi-e.  At  Noatau  and 
Matusa,  where  it  is  very  hroad,  it  was  to  some  extent  croBs- 
dividetl.  It  coiiwists  of  a  sautl  flat  covered  by  10-12  feet  of 
water  at  liiyh  tide.  On  it  Hsh  of  all  sorts  are  caught  by  traps 
and  vaiioim  iloviiu;*,  and  Bhell-tisli  are  gathered.  Aa  these 
fonn  no  incum^ideraMe  portion  of  the  daily  food,  indeed  the 
principal  animal  loud,  the  value  of  this  property  was  alvavB 
very  consideraM*.  The  reef — i.e.,  the  part  on  the  outude 
exposed  at  the  luw  tide — was  the  conimon  property  of  all.  It 
was  osi)laiiiL'd  to  nie  that  tish,  erahs,  etc-,  cannot  be  cultivated 
there  owing  to  the  heavy  breaking  seas,  but  are  sent  up  by  the 
aii'.a,  or  spiiits. 

The  manager  of  this  land  for  the  hoag,  its  pitrc,  is  usually 
the  posses:so]'  of  the  family  name  or,  if  lie  is  too  young,  its 
olde&t  living  iticnil  n-r.  His  duty  is  to  divide  out  tJie  bush  land 
year  liy  year  (o  the  dill'ereiit  households  of  the  Aoai/for  planting 
purposes,  and  to  settle  all  disputes  between  its  membeis. 
Further  he  has  to  take  care  tliat  a  proper  number  of  cocoanuts 
are  jilaittcd  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  trees,  and  to  see  that 
the  walls  um  kept  in  proper  repair.  The  swanip  land  is 
cultivated  hy  the  whole  hocff,  but  if  one  part  of  tlie  boat 
channel  is  es]ieeiid]y  led  by  one  lueniLer,  she  gets  an  especial 
right  there.  On  occasions,  when  the  whole  IiMtg  is  interested, 
such  as  the  repairing  of  the  great  wall  of  the  islaud,  the 
pluming  ol"  the  jittjH'i  land,  or  Jiousc-building,  the  jiwe  has 
the  iH>wer  to  call  nil  its  mendiers  out.  His  principal  dutynow 
is  to  see  to  the  getting  of  tlio  copra  for  taxes,  deciding  wliat 
each  lioufichold  has  to  make.  The  tirst-fniits  of  each  cultivated 
li.itcli  were  brought  to  him:  a  l«skct  of  tare  or  yams,  or  a 
bunch  of  baiiiinu.'^.  I'or  all  marriage  or  other  feasts  of  any 
memliers  o£  thi.'  liuit/,  he  was  the  liead,  and  generally  notliing 
couhl  lii^  ilunc  without  consultiug  him.  Over  the  laud  the 
chief  (if  ihc  diytriet  hud  no  rights,  except  lo  order  necessaiy 
U'lNiini  to  fL-neos  fir  the  keeping  up  of  path."*.  In  l-'nguta, 
luiwover,  he  ehiinud  fii'st-fruits  from  all.  Any  land,  not  Iwing 
pLuited,  is  williiii^ly  h-ut  to  imuther  /'«"//  <^"'  condition  of  two 
baskets  ol'  iirsi-fruits  <if  eiich  jiateh  Iwiug  brouglit  to  tlie  purr, 
but  cocoanut  tree^  on  tJie  land  eannnt  \<c  touched  liy  the 
tenant,  uiir  is  he  entitled  to  their  usufruct.  If  aJioaifowua 
land  in  one  ilisitiict,  but  lives  iu  anotlier,  lii-st-fruits  ape 
alwiiys  paid  to  llie  i.liief  of  the  district,  iu  which  its  lands  lie. 

Any  encrnailiment  on  the  Imul  was  veiy  vigoroiusly  re- 
sented :  it  wiLs  usually  referred  to  llie  district  chief  to  settle, 
and  his  deiision  Inyiilly  adliered  to.  Adoption  into  ti\e  hoag, 
with  the  cimsi-nt  of  all  its  niembers,  was  frequent,  the  man  so 
adojitod  losing  all  lights  in  his  fonner  hif;/.     Marriage,  too,  was 
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another  method  of  recruiting  the  hooff,  the  hushend  rerv 
generally,  though  by  no  means  universally,  coming  to  live  with 
his  wife,  and  the  children  belonging  to  the  mother.  As  most 
of  the  fioag  have  far  more  land  uian  they  can  cultivate,  children 
without  fathers  were,  and  are  to  some  extent^  especially  wel- 
comed. When  a  wife  dies  in  the  hoag,  the  husband  if  he  does 
not  belong  to  it,  as  the  corpse  leaves  through  one  door  of  the 
house,  is  pushed  out  of  the  other,  signifying  that  he  now  has  no 
riglit  in  it.  By  the  above  means  the  hoag  rarely  became 
extinct,  though  the  family  name  has  frequently  been  dropped. 

In  recent  years,  very  generally,  on  the  hoag  becoming  snuJl 
its  land  has  been  divided  out  severally  amom;  its  memboiB^ 
thus  creating  private  property  in  it  Since  the  introduction  of 
missionaries,  too,  much  land  has  been  seized  by  the  dhicdEs,  who» 
as  a  rule,  in  each  district  were  its  missionaiies,  as  fines  for  the 
fornications  of  individuals.  A  certain  amount  of  oocoanut  dl 
was  then  given  by  the  chiefs  to  the  Wedeyan  Musrion^  appa- 
rently in  payment  for  their  support  Tne  mission  in  tlie 
name  of  which  it  was  done,  thou^  generally  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  white  teachers,  was  so  j^werful  that  the 
hoag  had  no  redress.  The  mission  and  chiefii  obtained  this 
power  as  the  result  of  many  wars  waged  against  tiie  adheienta 
of  the  old  religion;  the  confiscation  of  dl  the  lands  of  the 
vanquished  was  proposed  by  the  mission,  but  lesisted  by  aU  the 
chiefs.  Much  land  left  to  and  bought  1^  tiie  Soman  Oatholio 
Mission  is  similarly  situated ;  the  individuals  had  no  right  to 
dispose  of  it  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  hoag.  The 
children  of  a  marriage  now,  under  British  rule,  have  rights  in 
tlie  land  of  both  the  parents,  so  that  they  belong  to  the  two 
Jioag]  in  time  the  whole  island  should  become  absolutely 
communal.  Property,  too,  in  wells  and  the  reef  waters  is  now 
comparatively  little  recognised. 

Private  property  to  some  extent  existed  in  domestic  animalB 
and  manufactured  articles.  When  a  man  was  dying,  he  usually 
t^ave  them  to  some  relation  or  friend,  who  may  have  been 
taking  care  of  him.  If  a  man's  sons  and  sons-in-law  were  living 
and  planting  with  him,  on  his  deathbed  he  might  apportion 
out  tlie  planted  land  to  each,  but  the  land  was  none  the  less 
under  the  hoafj  and  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  first-fruits 
to  its;>/^/r.  if  he  had  planted  more  cocoanuts  than  required 
by  the  hoar/,  he  had  the  entire  usufruct  of  these  trees  during 
his  lifetime,  quite  independently  of  the  apportionment  of  the 
land  below  them  for  planting.  If  in  old  age  a  nian  was 
neglected  by  his  descendants  or  Aoo^,  and  taken  care  of  by  a 
stranger,  he  often  gave  him  for  his  lifetime  the  usufruct  of 
these  trees  and  the  crop  of  any  plantations,  he  may  have  before 
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his  death  cultivated ;  it  only  extended  to  the  single  crop ;  ' 
subsequent  planting  wa3  not  allowed.  Staves  as  such  did  not 
properly  exist ;  Polynesiaji  or  MicTonesian  stresj^EOS,  /a  Jitlav, 
Avere  usually  iiian'ied  into  dillei'ent  hoag,  or  adopted  with  the 
consent  of  iill  the  luembers  of  the  hoag.  A  few  Fijians  and 
Slelanesinns  hiive  hecome  fu  <isoa,  or  helping  men,  of  different 
chiefs ;  no  women  would  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  and 
no  hong  would  adopt  them.  They  i-euiained  on  tlie  iskud  as 
long  H3  they  liketi,  and  transferred  their  services  as  they  liked ; 
they  were  treated  as  inferior  nieinliei-s  of  the  hoag,  t«  which  tliey 
gave  their  sen-ices.  A  few  women  of  low  caste  have  in  recent 
yeai-8  nianied  Kijians,  luit  there  is  only  one  case  of  a  Fijian 
woman  lH>ing  iniinied  by  a  Itotunian.  'So  trouble  was  tidien 
about  buning  these /d  im-a  ;  they  were  usually  buried  on  aome 
islet  on  the  ix?ef,  but  some  SIiiori3,  who  were  brought  to  the 
island  in  a  whaler  at  the  Ijcjjinning  of  the  centurj',  were  ex- 
posed on  the  top  of  the  islet  of  Husia,  off  Xoatau. 


XX.    Sports,  CJames,  and  Toys. 

In  times  of  iieace  nieeliniis  used  to  be  held  lietween  the 
difl'tircnt  disliitts  for  oock-litihlin_L',  wrestling,  canoe-sailing,  etc 
For  thu  fornmr  ihf  cliicfs  used  to  breed  a  small  cock,  eouiewhat 
similnr  to  the  Mahiyan  fowl ;  iiieat  cai-e  was  taken  iu  the 
ffcding,  and  the  i^piir  was  e^in-i-ially  sliarpencd  and  oiled. 
Usunlly  jiiirs  were  put  up  on  both  sides,  and  went  to  the 
eonquti'Pi's. 

Ill  wi-osiling  any  IJiU  to  tlie  ground  connteit.  Tlie  chosen 
champions  watched  ciich  ntlierr  cai'efulty  from  a  distance,  and 
then,  perliiipa,  line  wimUl  rush  on  tlio  nthcr  and  make  «  ffint, 
only  to  turn  aside  when  li'.ey  seemed  biiund  to  cnme  to  close 
quartern.  The  ,urt.-at  idea  Wiis  to  jri.[,  one's  opiwiieut,  fruui  the 
nature  "f  his  Lir  vciut'  rusli,  into  an  awkwaitl  position,  so  that 
he  could  be  sei/ed  rnund  one  thigh,  and  coiUd  not  avoid  a  fall. 

('Linr>e-?;iilin;;  was  carrieil  on,  especially  on  the  occasions  of 
certain  bi^  feasts  in  cunneetion  with  the  sou.  The  canoes 
enipliivi-d  Were  the  small  (iiies,  the  /'('■'(jir,  with  mat  sails.  In 
eacii  cauitt'  only  one  man  sjiiled,  and  the  different  districts 
wouM  contist  fur  iho  ]mze  with  ten,  twenty,  or  even  more 
rejiresenlalivis.  Tliei-c  wcro  also  inmrnonly  canoe-rnces  for  the 
women.  The  cuui-sc  was  always  iiwide  tlie  i-eef,  and  much  fun 
was  cansi'il  liy  tla'  cunstant  capsizing  of  the  canws. 

The  Kijiaii  ;_fanie  /('/■>,  or  uh'loa,  uwd  to  lie  verj-  ixipular;  it 
isi  niiw  iinly  played  by  tlie  Imiv.i.  I'roiicrly  it  seonix  to  Ijg  a 
Fijian  game,  and  was  doubtless  introduced  from  there.     It  is 
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plavi'.d  hy  throwiii*^  from  the  forefinger,  covered  with  a  piece  of 
cloth,  a  rood  about  4  feet  lon^,  armed  with  a  pointed  piece  of 
hard  and  h(nivy  wood,  3-G  inches  long.  It  is  thrown  along  the 
<i:r()und,])()iincing  over  it,  the  winner  teing  he  who  can  throw  it 
furllicst. 

The  shooting  of  a  large  rail,  the  kale  {Poiyhyi^io  smaragdiniis, 
TcMuin.)  was  taboo  to  all,  except  the  chiefs.  For  it,  it  is  stated 
that  small  bows  and  arrows  were  used.  A  captive  ^'aZc  was  tied 
u])  in  the  middle  of  some  open  space  in  the  woods,  and  round  it  the 
c'bi(M's  bid  themselves  in  the  trees.  To  some  extent  the  captive 
bir<l  was  trained,  but  in  any  case  it  would  attract  other  birds  of 
its  (»wii  si)ecies  by  its  cries.  The  possession  of  a  well-trained 
bird  always  gave  a  chief  a  position  of  consequence  among  his 
tVllows.  T\w  bows  and  arrows  were,  as  far  as  I  could  find  out, 
iiKMv  toys,  and  had  no  other  use. 

Hatana  an<l  llotlewa,  uninhabited  islands  off  the  west  end, 
art*  rcgidarly  visiteil  for  the  eggs  and  young  birds  of  the  nof/o 
and  /'ff/'ff,  two  species  of  Auous.  The  adults  were  caught  by 
means  of  large  hand-nets,  the  birds  being  attracted  by  an 
iniiiation  of  their  cry,  a  sort  of  cor-r-r-r,  at  which  the  natives 
aie  very  prolicient.  The  young  birds  become  very  tame,  and 
readily  return  to  their  masters.  Flying  contests  between 
ditVcrent  birds  were  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence. 

<  )t'  nnisieal  instruments  the  nose  flute  is  now  well  known ;  it 
is  oi*  exaetly  of  the  same  type  as  the  nose  flute  of  Fiji,  and  very 
])ns<il)ly  lias  betMi  introduced  from  those  islands.  The  few  I 
saw  werr  r<»uub  and  made  of  very  small  joints  of  bamboo;  I 
nevir  came  across  any  one  in  Kotuma  who  could  get  a  tune 
tVoiu  one.  I  saw  also  an  instrument  closely  resembling  Pan's 
]»i]H's  and  a  sort  of  .b'w's-harp,  made  with  a  spring  of  bamboo. 
Km  nniic  of  I  hem  coidd  I  net  anv  liotuman  name,  so  that  I  am 
cnni|K*llcd  to  regard  all  as  foreign.  The  conch  shell  is  much 
n^t'd  ill  the  bush  for  calling  the  people  together,  and  also  the 
cliii  ken  to  their  daily  meal.  The  drum  has  already  been 
rcnriv<l  to  (j>p.  4r>S-9) ;  it  is  used  for  sunnnoning  the  village  to 
clnnvli  nv  to  anv  meetini;. 

Til''  rhilihvu  have  a  i>all  made  S(piare  of  cocoanut  or  pan- 
danu<  leaves,  and  sonu^limes  stuffed  with  grass.  On  windy 
(lav>  thrv  may  perhaps  l)e  seen  with  little  windmills  by  the  sea- 
sliMi,'.  Th>'sc  are  made  of  two  crossed  l.)its  of  cocoanut  leaf  on 
tli>'  end  (.t  ilie  midrib  of  one  of  the  leaflets.  The  kite  also  is 
n-i  niiknown.  1  saw  one  in  Juju  which  was  evidently  of 
Ivar-'ju  an  d''>iL:ii  ;  another  old  one  I  saw  in  I»sa  was  quite 
loini'i  and  made  out  of  an  old  mat,  somewhat  bellied,  on  a 
iianif  I'ornied  ])V  the  midril*  of  a  cocoanut  leaf.  It  had  the 
rt mains  of  a  tail.  ]>ieces  of  cocoanut  leaf  tied  at  equal  intervals 
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ou  a  string  of  etnnet.     I  could  not  ascerbain  how  tar  those  were 
of  Kotuman  or^n. 

On  moonlight  nights  the  beach  is  alive  with  the  girls  and 
bojs,  singing  and  playing  all  sorts  of  pnmes.  A  favoiirite  one  of 
tIie»o  is  a  sort  (if  "prisoner's  base";  a  kind  of  base  is  marked  oflF, 
iukI  then  one  side  hides,  while  the  other  side  searches  for  them; 
tliey  have,  if  possible,  lo  get  back  within  this  base.  In  another 
I  wo  sides  otb  furnicci,  and  join  opposite  one  another  hand  in 
liand ;  they  then,  singing,  advance  and  retreat  from  one  another 
or  dance  sideways  np  and  down  in  front  of  one  another.  Then, 
when  the  one  side  has  niannged  to  get  the  other  all  mo^-ing  in 
the  opposite  dirocticm,  it  suddenly  turns,  while  the  other  side 
jiursnos  it  dnwn  the  beach  and  tries  to  snn-onnd  it.  Another 
game  ends  iij)  in  a  tng-of-war,  eacli  clasping  the  one  in  front 
luiind  the  waist,  wliile  the  two  strongest  of  the  opposite  sides 
have  hold  of  each  other's  wrists.  In  another  two  rings  axe 
fi irnied, the  one  inside  the  other;  they  face  towards  one  another, 
and  dance  towards  and  away  from  one  another  or  ronnd  in 
difterent  directions  in  accordance  with  a  song,  which  both  will 
be  singing.  It  ends  up,  too,  in  a  general  chase  of  the  one  line 
after  the  otlif^r  down  the  beach,  aTid  perhaps  e^'en  into  the  sea,^ 

Another  favourite  amusement  on  the  beach  is  to  make  a 
bank  of  sand,  and  out  of  tliis  to  scrape  a  nnuil>er  of  holes  in  tlie 
sand.  A  piece  of  ooml  is  then  taken  in  the  hand  and,  while 
those  are  filled  up,  hid  in  one.  AVhon  they  are  tired  with  the 
rougher  games  abovo,  the  whole  beach  mny  be  seen  strewn  with 
young  peo]ilo,  five  oi'  six  together,  playuig  this  game.  The 
luisueee'-sful  in  guessing,  in  whicli  liole  the  coral  has  beeit 
jilaced,  will  be  set  on  by  tlio  others,  and  covered  in  sand.  The 
nic'^t  wtcntly  introduced  game  is  known  by  the  name  of  bluff; 
it  is  really  a  kind  of  "poker,"  and  is  now  much  played  for  boxes 
of  matches.  AVoinen  are  not  allowed  to  play,  but  look  on  aud 
sell  CDcoannt.^,  oranges,  etc.,  to  the  playera  for  Ixjxes  of 
matches. 

XXI.    Sixcisa  ASD  Daxcixo. 

The  islnnd  is  curiously  deficient  in  native  songs  and  dances; 
tin:  pi'iiple  tliciuj^clves  r-peak  of  tlioir  songs  aud  dances  as/iiroK, 
ur  iiinign,  cxcejit  the  class  which  arc  known  under  the  name  of 
/iK'  /-■;/■',  the  origin  of  which  is  iiuite  unknown.  Tlie  term  mak 
isajijilied  tn  the  eombined  song  and  dance.  The  meaning  of 
Ihf  Itrni  tint  t<«iii  is  oliscure ;  tnn  seems  to  be  applied  to  a 
nieeliiig  of  se\erid,  raivly  a  considerable  number,  of  people 
liigt'llier,  while  lufin,  or  toi'd'i,  in  quite  unknown.  The  wonls  o( 
thf  Slings  arc  in  an  old  language,  wliich  is  now  practically 
Ibi^ilten,  aud  cannot  I»c  translated  even  into  modern  Botuman 
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by  the  natives  themselves.  Only  a  word  beie  and  there  can  be 
recognised,  and  from  these  no  sense  could  be  gleaned.  Probably 
the  meanings  of  many  of  the  words  have  changed  iriXh  the 
decadence  of  the  old  language. 

The  tau  toga  may  be  sung,  either  on  the  feet  or  sittuig,  the 
time  being  always  given  by  beating  on  a  folded-up  mat  with 
the  hand.  The  song  merely  consists  of  one  verse,  whidi  is 
repeated  generally  t^-ee  times  if  standing  in  lines,  tiie  linee 
being  changed  tlirice  towards  or  at  the  end  of  tiie  verse.  The 
mak  is  usually  commenced  on  the  ground,  when  sudd^y  all 
rise  and  form  quickly  three  rows,  each  haviDff  three  gida  on  one 
side  and  three  men  on  the  other,  and  all  ndng  in  the  same 
direction.  At  the  end  of  the  first  singing  of  tibie  visxae^  the  first 
row  becomes  the  third  row,  and  the  second  the  firsts  the  singeEa 
crossing  one  another  directly.  The  oluef  motums  axe  made 
with  the  hands  pointed  in  difiiarent  diieotiona,  while  the  faet 
are  firm,  knees  slightly  bent  and  pointed  oatwarda.  At  tibe 
end  of  the  second  repetition,  the  original  third  row  is  in  front 
With  the  sudden  caU  of ''  Oh !"  and  three  dapa  of  the  hands  afe 
the  end  of  the  third  .repetition,  all  ait  down  with  their  backs 
towards  the  front  The  time  is  aa  a  rule  very  slow;  the  lines 
often  rhyme,  and  are  in  minor  fifths.  The  mak  always  ends 
with  a  long  ''  Oh !"  three  daps  of  the  hands,  and  a  low,  de^ 
drawn-out  "  Eh ! " 

The  Tau  Tooa. 


BaTak  e  otomuta  e  mva  pipi 
Ma  sea  inatoan  on  ohiiim 
Lagi  jaa  ma  hoani  m  Botnam 
Ko  baTei  i  ka  solia  ikoak. 


P--I 


The  CATERPHiLAR. 


MzMnth^ 


s 


e^ 


A  -  ni  -  a        e       ji  -  ji      o 


The  Funafuti  Song. 


^0^ 


Tu  -  ku       ai        be 
Au     wa      80    -    ro 

VOL.  XXVII.     . 


ti    •    ko  •  ni 

Fa  •    na  •  fn    *   tL 


•ni-a      e      ji*]i      ^ 


2  K 


M 
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TOKALAU  Mak. 


^^ 


Tok(e)rau  uog  uog 
Tir(e)  oiin  far(e)te 
Ko  fan(o) 
Ou  fan(ou)re  re. 


Uean  Song. 


Tau    te     f u  •  ri  •  a     tog        Te      f u  •  ri  -  a        ni       e      rau 


^3^ 


£ 


i 


Mu  -  ri  •  a    mau  e      fi  •  li 


Tau      te       e 


fi  •  li  .  .  . 


Samoan  Song. 


iiEs^^^^fef 


Te  -  ne     to  -  ne  .   .  . 


te  •  ne 


8U  •  ku  -  ti 


U  •  fi  -  a 


li  -  to  -  moi    BO      taa-rag  man  -  ai  -  a. 


A  particular  song,  probably  of  inoJern  growth,  may  be  called 
tli0  cateri)illar,  as  the  motions  are  supposeil  to  be  representative 
of  those  of  a  caterpillar  as  it  crawls  up  the  stem  of  the  papoi, 
straightening  itself  out,  drawing  its  body  up  together,  feeling 
for  a  fresh  hold,  etc.  There  are  generally  three  rows,  as  before, 
and  all  move  up  'the  house  or  forward  as  they  sing,  nearly 
bent  double. 

Of  male  furoiiy  or  foreign  songs,  there  are  several  wliich  vary 
a  great  deal  in  the  movements  of  tlie  hands,  but  as  a  rule  are 
sung  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  tau  toga,  when  sung 
standing ;  the  changing  of  the  rows  is  managed  by  the  back 
row  coming  round  the  sides  to  the  front,  and  not  passing  each 
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other  in  tlie  middle.  There  are  further  movements  of  the  feet 
from  side  to  side,  and  also  of  the  body.  The  songs  are  shorter, 
and  do  not  necessarily  rhyme ;  they  are  repeated  perhaps  two 
or  throe  times  before  the  rows  are  changed.  The  time  is  given 
by  strikin<^'  a  rolled-iip  mat,  or  by  the  clapping  of  the  hands  or 
tlie  stampin<(  of  the  feet.  Altogether  the  mak  fiirou  are  more 
lively  than  the  tait  toga,  and  there  is  in  them  far  more  scope 
for  movement. 

Amon*r  the  favourite  mak  furoit  is  the  Funafuti  song, 
suj)i)oso(l  to  have  been  introduced  by  a  canoe  from  that  island 
driven  on  sliore  here  ;  it  is  sung  with  much  spirit  and  go.  The 
Tokaluu  niak,  given,  is  a  typical  makfurou.  The  next, "  T(tu  te 
furia  tivjy  is  a  beach  song ;  it  is  very  rarely  sung  in  the  houses, 
as  there  is  far  more  dancing  in  it,  movements  up  and  down  of 
the  legs,  cla])ping  and  pointing  of  the  hands,  and  contortions  of 
the  body.  The  time,  too,  is  much  faster,  and  gets  quicker  at 
every  re])etition.  T  think  that  it  is  not  improbably  an  Intro- 
durtinn  from  Ilea  or  Wallis  Island,  as  it  very  greatly  resembles 
stneval  of  their  songs.  The  last  song,  " Tene,  tene,"  is  a  Samoan 
song;  it  is  (|uite  tlie  pleasantest  and  least  harsh  of  all.  The 
first  line  is  repeated  twice,  and  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
s(»c(»nd.  It  is  usually  sung  in  two  lines  with  hands  joined 
facing  on(^  another ;  as  they  sing  these  lines  dance  in  opposite 
directions  up  and  down  in  front  of  one  another. 

I'o  l)r.  Iv  A.  ^luller,  of  Sydney,  who  has  heard  these  songs 
on  several  occasions,  I  am  indebted  for  the  music.  He  has  also 
given  me  the  following  note: — ^*'A11  their  songs  move  between 
one  octave  and  are  sung  in  unison,  except  when  both  men  and 
women  are  singing  together.  Then  the  men  sing  in  a  lower 
]>iicli.  about  a  minor  fifth  lower,  but  do  not  follow  the  melody 
closely,  so  that  they  rather  keep  up  an  accompanying  noise  in  a 
lower  note.  Generally  the  change  in  rhythm  is  very  little  in 
the  ditVereut  songs,  mostly  an  andante  movement,  while  some 
snugs,  more  indicating  a  liumorous  theme,  are  in  allegro  style. 
Tlui  Hieldily  consists  generally  of  three  or  four  diflerent  notes, 
the  tirst  one*  three  or  four  times  repeated,  followed  by  a  note  a 
tliird  liiglier  and  going  back  to  the  first,  again  three  notes 
fitllowetl  ].>y  a  higher  note  or  a  lower  one,  finished  always  with 
an  unliarmonious  ilat  note." 

XXII.    Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  Eotuman  of  the  present  day  is  singularly  ignorant  of 
even  the  nmst  elementary  medicine  and  surgery.  As  before 
I'oinied  out  (p.  468),  the  priests  were  the  doctors;  it  was  a 
mvsterv   handed   down   from   father   to   son    with   the   ofl&ce. 

2  K  2 
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Wlien  Christianity  began  to  be  taught,  and  wliite  men  Bettled 
on  the  island,  the  mystery  was  guai-iled  still  more  caretuUy, 
and  moat  of  tlie  art  has  unfortunately  now  been  lost.  At  the 
present  day  medicines  are  dispensed  by  the  Eomau  Catholic 
priests  and  the  Commissioner,  but  Fijians  resident  on  the 
island  are  very  genemlly  called  in,  if  the  ^mtieut  does  not 
recover  instantaneously. 

The  great  Eotiunan  cure  for  every  pain  or  ache  in  the  body  i^ 
is  massage  of  a  very  severe  nature,  either  with  cocoanut  oil  or 
the  oil  of  the  hi/o  nut  {CalophyUum  inophyllum) ;  usually  a 
small  quantity  of  tlie  second  is  applied,  and  then  the  part 
rubbed  vigorously  with  cocoanut  oil.  Cold  water  too  for  many 
ailments  is  much  believed  in.  Kecourse  in  fevers  used  to  be  had 
almost  at  once  to  cold  water  bandages,  a  piece  of  the  native 
cloth  often  being  left  in  the  water  to  act  aa  a  sort  of  wick,  to 
keep  the  whole  damp  and  cool.  The  natives  have  no  vessel  in 
which  water  can  be  boiled,  except  the  shell  of  the  cocoanut, 
and  hot  water,  too,  is  never  used.  It  was  only  by  threats  that  I 
could  get  any  native  to  allow  me  to  use  liot  water  for  washing 
any  wound  or  sore,  and  hot  poultices  were  invariably  taken  off 
immediately  I  left  tlie  house.  Native  poultices  are  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  taro  and  hibiscus  ciusheil  up ',  I  was  also 
informed  by  Marafu  that  they  used  to  be  made  of  dried 
aiTOwroot  and  tlic  dried  seed  of  the  Tahitian  chestnut,  and  that 
a  certain  amount  of  turmeric  was  always  mixed  with  these. 
The  great  cure,  thougli,  for  allwouods  and  sores  is  to  roast  them 
for  several  hours  in  front  of  a  slow  fire ;  I  found  the  skin  of  one 
man  with  acute  sciatica  absolutely  shrivelled  up  and  burnt 
along  the  left  side  from  this,  massage  having  been  tried  first 
and  failed.  The  practice  of  cutting  the  body  wliere  any  pain 
is  felt,  which  is  common  in  Fiji,  I  never  found  any  traces  of. 

The  most  prevalent  disease  in  Itotunia  is  undoubtedly  yaws, 
or  framboosia,  known  generally  under  the  Fijian  name  of  ctHo), 
though  I  also  heard  the  Polynesian  name,  toiia,  appHed.  It  is 
said  by  the  older  men  to  have  bsen  an  introduced  disease  in 
comparatively  recent  years.  Certainly  the  older  people  of  both 
sexes  do  not  seem  to  have  so  many  or  sucli  large  scars  from  it 
as  the  younger  generations,  and  oti  some  no  traces  of  it  are  to 
be  seen.  Tiie  fact,  that  the  disease  is  due  to  inoculation,  is  well 
known  to  the  natives,  whom  I  have  known  encourage  their 
children,  when  tliey  have  readied  the  age  of  about  two  years, 
to  play  with  other  cltildren,  who  have  the  disease,  in  order  that 
they  may  get  it.  Commonly  the  child  gets  exceedingly 
feverish,  and  tJien  suddenly  a  number  of  pustular  sores  break 
out,  particularly  on  the  face,  bauds,  and  round  the  waiat  The 
child  may  be  iu  danger  for  some  days  after  thia,  but  naiully 
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the  fever  (iiiickly  dies  down ;  the  sores  increase  in  size,,  and 
|»r()l>iil)ly  cover  tlie  whole  of  the  mouth  and  nose,  reaching  a 
iiiaxiimnii  in  about  a  couple  of  months.  They  then  gradually 
c(»uiiiience  to  dry  up,  and  if  the  cure  does  not  take  place  too 
rapidly,  no  further  danger  need  be  apprehended,  except  in 
combination  with  extraneous  circumstances  such  as  teething, 
etc.  If  the  sores,  when  they  first  break  out,  are  healed  too 
([uickly,  as  by  European  antiseptic  treatment,  they  tend  to 
break  out  aj^ain  in  a  much  more  virulent  form,  and  death  often 
su])t'rvenes,  or  else  permanent  disfigurations  of  the  face,  parti- 
cularly the  nose,  or  even  blindness  or  lameness.  The  natives 
say  that  it  is  a  growth,  which  has  to  come  out,  and  that,  if  it  is 
not  allowed  to  ilo  so  properly,  it  will  continue  to  grow  in  the 
bones  and  deeper  tissues.  If  the  child  passes  to  manhood  and 
then  contracts  the  disease,  it  is  generally  fatal,  or  else  leaves 
the  man  so  shattered  in  health,  that  he  falls  a  victim  to  the 
first  epidemic.  The  child  is  carefully  guarded  for  the  first  year 
a?ul  a  half  against  the  disease,  and  then  the  sooner  it  comes, 
the  better  the  parents  are  pleased.  No  remedies  are  applied  by 
the  natives,  but  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  child  cool  and 
(lamp,  when  feverish,  and  its  bowels  open  ;  a  purgative  draught 
used  to  be  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  papawand  certain  leaves, 
but  ncnv  large  quantities  of  castor  oil  are  sold  by  the  stores.  A 
])erson,  who  lias  once  had  this  disease,  enjoys  afterwards 
ct)niplete  immunity  from  it;  I  have  seen  a  mother  feed  from 
lur  mouth  a  child,  whose  lips  were  all  swollen  with  it,  without 
any  injurit)us  consequences  to  herself. 

Terrible  ulcerations  of  the  skin  of  the  body  and  limbs, 
]'arlirularly  the  leg,  are  not  uncommon  among  adults,  especially 
Women,  but  they  seem  to  be  easily  cured  before  the  age  of  from 
flirty  to  iifty  years;  they  are  probably  of  a  granulomatous 
nature,  and  are  mainly  due  to  the  neglect  of  sores  caused  by 
dirt,  poisoning  from  coral,  etc.  Such  sores  always  at  first 
fester,  but,  if  carefully  kept  clean  and  open,  heal  in  a  month  or 
t\V(».  Tliev  are  very  much  neglected  by  the  older  people, 
particularly  the  women,  are  often  left  uncovered  and  encour- 
a;_reJ  to  heal  over  ([uickly,  only  to  break  out  later  perhaps  all 
over  the  limb,  a  putrid  nuiss  of  fiesh  full  of  maggots;  the 
niiscliirf  has  ];robably  now  extended  to  the  bone,  the  foot 
(i<»u]'l«.'s  n]\  the  limb  shrivels,  and  all  hope  of  cure  may  be 
al-antloniMJ.  Similar  ulcerations  also  occur  among  women,  not 
niu-oninionly  about  the  age  of  forty-five,  in  the  breasts;  it  is  in 
i.o  wav  ot  a  cancerous  nature,  as  no  disease  of  that  kind  is 
known.  F( .r  all  these  sores,  washing  daily  with  a  strong  solution 
ot  crrosive  sublimate  has  a  wonderful  effect,  especially  if 
a(  conipanied  by  doses  of  potassium  iodide.     I  cannot  resist  the 
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idea  that  really  these  ulcerations  and  yawa  are  ol  a  syphilitic 

iititurG  and  gi^e  iuimuiiity  from  this  disease,  which  is  absolutely 
unknown  on  the  island  ;  other  diseases  of  a  venereal  nature  too 
are  very  lure,  owing  to  the  extreme  cleanliness  of  the  women. 

Tliere  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  natives  that 
coughs,  cokls,  pleurisy,  and  pneumonia  liave  been  introduced  to 
the  island  in  this  century,  Tliis  is  scarcely  likely,  but  from 
tnistwoithy  testimony  I  think  there  has  been  a  great  intensifi- 
cation of  them  in  recent  years,  due  to  changes  in  the  mode  of" 
life.  Undoubtedly,  though,  plithisis  lias  been  introduced  in 
quite  recent  years ;  it  is  n  disease  of  the  nature  aud  duration 
of  which  the  people  are  absolutely  ignorant.  I  saw  myself  on 
the  island  six  cases  of  it,  all  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage; 
three  were  women  who  had  home  children,  a  fourth  was  & 
woman  about  twenty-two  yeai-s  of  age,  and  the  other  two  wei;e 
boys  of  from  seventeen  to  nineteen.  Both  of  the  latter  casda 
were  in  llllalaha,  whei'C  the  disease  is  especially  prevalent,  owing 
undoubtedly  to  the  cold  damp  land  breezes  at  night,  its  villages 
being  protected  to  a  large  extent  from  the  trade  winds ;  I  found 
also  in  iliilaha  two  unddubted  eases  of  goitre,  a  disease  whicli  I 
do  not  reinoiuljer  to  have  seen  in  any  other  district. 

Tukalau  ringworm  (Tinea  desqmnnosa  t)  was  very  prevalent 
formerly  in  the  island,  but,  owing  to  Kuropean  methods  o£ 
trenimcut,  has  now  bceomc  mieoinnioii.  in  early  stages  it  ia 
readily  dest my ed  liy  iodine,  but  clirysophanic  acid  is  quicker, 
better,  and  iiioiti  tltcetual  in  the  later  stuges.  Besides  this,  the 
skin  often  shows  more  or  less  I'ainifying  }iatc'lies  of  a  lighter 
tint,  but  witliout  any  desi^uamation.  In  some  eases  these  yield 
to  the  same  treatment,  and  are,  I  think,  due  to  a  different 
riHcn  or  some  other  parasite;  in  oUier  cases  Ihoy  are  perhaps 
the  after-ell'ects  of  the  i-egular  Tokalau  ringwonu.  The  only 
native  niulhoil  of  treatment  i.s  massage  with  oil,  especially  after  . 
bathing  in  tlie  salt  waier. 

Fevers  of  a  malarial  nature  are  not  uncommon  on  the  island, 
hut  tfiey  an'  much  cunfused  with  the  fevera  which  always 
accom]iauy  tdeiihanliasis;  they  are  cs|iei'ially  prevalent  on  Uie 
leeward  side.  They  are  certainly  distinct  from  the  fevers  of 
eU'iihanliasis,  though  this  disease  usually  quickly  supervenes 
and  is  considered  as  the  ivsult  ol'  iheni.  I  saw  two  cases  of  such 
fevt-re,  the  patient  iu  one  case  having  had  ihcni  for  about  two 
years,  and  in  the  other  case  for  lunger  than  he  could  remember, 
but  in  neither  case  wei'e  there  any  visible  signs  of  elephantiasis. 
I  saw  two  casis,  loo,  among  cliildreii  of  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 
mild  typliiiid  levers;  the  two  houses  weixj  within  a  stoue's- 
tlii-ow  of  (me  another. 

Elephantiasis  is  certainly  the  worst  disease  that  the  adult 
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liOtunian  has  to  contend  with;  it  affects  the  Europeans  in  the 
islantl  (Mpially  as  niucli  as  tlie  natives.  It  attacks  the  men  in 
particuhir,  at  least  70  per  cent,  over  the  age  of  forty  years 
having  it  in  a  more  or  less  virulent  form ;  of  women  over  the 
saint',  ac^e  1  should  tliink  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  are 
alilMjtiMl.  Among  the  men  it  takes  the  form  in  particular  of 
t'l('|>hantiasis  scroti.  Of  twenty-eight  men,  fifteen  had  it  in  the 
scrotum  alone,  nine  in  tlie  scrotum  and  legs,  three  in  the 
scrntum,  legs,  and  arms,  and  (me  in  the  arms  only.  I  never 
saw  any  cases  among  men  where  the  legs  were  affected  without 
the,  scrotum  also  heiiig  enlarged.  The  scrotum  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  grow  to  a  very  large  size  until  the  man  gets  old,  probably 
owing  to  ilie  fact  that  it  is  usually  kept  bound  up  by  cloths 
"When  it  beeoincs  too  large,  recoui"se  is  Inid  to  lancing  with 
a  s]i;irk*s-tr»otli  lancet.  In  the  old  days,  too,  the  same  instni- 
iiieiit  was,  aticordiiig  to  Marafu,  used  to  remove  the  scrotum, 
the  oi)eration  being  performed  in  front  of  a  huge  fire  and 
taking  about  two  days.  The  legs  and  arms,  too,  used  to  be 
cut  right  down  tlu*  surface,  the  cicatrices  being  supposed  to 
])reveiit  th(?m  from  swelling  further.  Among  the  women  the 
disease  is  not  nearly  so  prevalent,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
usually  both  arms  and  legs  were  affected.  I  saw  one  case  of 
the  fnnu,  known  as  ])Uilendi.  Fnmi  the  way  it  was  spoken  of,  I 
(\y^  not  tliink  it  is  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence  on  the  island. 
The  sreond  attack  of  the  fever  usually  comes  about  six  months 
;iti«*r  the  first  ;  then  the  attacks  increase  until  perhaps  they 
o-.cur  I'nr  a  short  period  fortnightly,  after  which  they  gradually 
d-'.rease  in  fre«[uency.  There  is  a  distinct  increase  in  size  of  the 
i'lLians  iiliected  after  each  attack.  Tmiuiries  as  to  the  origin  in 
in.liviilual  cases  gave  me  such  replies  as  "A  night's  fishing  on 
th'^  reel',"  "  Sleeping  in  the  bush,'*  etc.;  most  could  give  no  cause 
or  "Illy  supernatural  ones. 

Periodical  e]»ideniics  of  bad  eyes  pass  over  the  island;  the 
<  -trnr;)  gets  clouded,  and  sight  is  considerably  impaired.  A  few 
(iiMj»s  of  sul])li:uc  of  zinc  twice  a  day  in  the  eyes  usually  effect 
;i  speedy  cure  :  the  native  remedy  is  the  raw  juice  of  a  certain 
tiee  with  l.n-e  iMlniate  leaves.  Cases  of  blindness  from  this 
< license  ;ire  now  «iuite  common  owing  to  neglect. 

Seii.-us  i|i-ea><»<  other  than  the  above,  except  such  as  are  of 
nn  e]>i.iiiiiie  naiure,  are  almost  unknown.  Dysentery  passed 
t!iri'r.i;l!  ill--  island  in  1882,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  made  a 
}  Ml  111  iii.'ui  lodgment  :  constant  re(piests,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
ii:::  If  lor  opening  medicine,  and  doses  of  four  ounces  of  castor 
oil  are  otteii  n»r,/>sary  to  give  relief.  Among  the  women  the 
lUv'U^irual  period  is  often  accompanied  by  headaches,  nausea, 
an  I  ameiiorrho  a.  or  stoppage  of  the  menses.     In  many  cases, 
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thougli,  I  believe,  tliese  ni"e  due  to  native  uicdicines,  possibly 
preventative,  acliiiiiiistered  liy  the  old  women. 

Tlifi  laiiL-et^  iiiv  iiiaiie  with  t!ie  ptiinted  or  serrated  teel 
tlie  shark,  as  desirtHl,  tied  finnty  on  a  slightly  tiattciicd  piece  of 
ivdod,  al.iC'ul  tilt'  size  of  a  peueil,  the  tooth  never  being  l>ored. 
The  point  of  the  tooth  is  pressed  on  the  gathering  it  is 
desiiiitl  to  upon,  luul  then  hit  sharply  by  a.  piece  of  stick  to 
drive  it  in.  liroaiier  teeth,  with  BCrrated  edges,  were  used 
siiiiilai'ly  mounted  I'or  operations  in  which  cutting  was  re- 
(juired. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  I  examined  the  blood  of 
eight  inalos,  in  .=ix  of  whom  I  found  the  Filaria  samjitinis 
hominis;  the  other  two  were  boys,  aged  about  siAtecu  and 
nineteen. 

XXIII.    Hecrease  of  the  Xath-e  Popri-ATios. 

The  pi:>pulation  of  Ilutuma  .has  umloubtedly  been  steadily 
decreasing  during  this  century.  It  was  estimated  by  the  Itev. 
-Tames  Calvert^  th;»t  in  1864  "  thei-e  would  not  be  niort^  tliaii 
3,0iU'  tif  any  fjeneration  for  wliom  tlie  Scriptuivs  would  be 
available.'"  In  another  i>lacc  he  states  that  there  "  dwells  a 
popidatiou  variously  computed  at  fivm  :  1.000-5,000."-  The 
Kev.  I-'atlu-r  Trnuillel,  of  the  .SiK'ieti.'  de  Marie,  informed  me 
that  he  sliould  estimate  the  populatinn  in  ]Sli>i  as  certainly 
under  3,000,  while  Mr.  Jadbsen,  ii  trader,  t-stiuiated  the  nmn- 
bens  in  1S7S  at  L'.TOO.  Xative  evidence  slmw.s  that  at  the 
west  end  abtnit  1H70  Halafa  had  a  population  of  fifty  fighting 
men,  while  nuw  it  has  only  live;  Lugula,  »m  Stil  "Mea,  hail 
then  flirty  t<i  lifty  men,  but  now  does  n<it  exist :  Fatniii>a  and 
Ilajaiijao,  near  llalafa,  were  at  least  equally  big;  (he  former 
Iniing  desi-rii'd  unly  twelve  yoai-s  ago;  Slal'tan,  lloiiiotn.  and 
tiuvaia  abunl  seventy  men  eaeii,  wliile  now  thev  have  not  more 
than  .me  bundivd  belweeii  them;  the  i.-jland  .if  Tea  a  total 
pnpulati.m  of  ab.nit  ninety,  now  lliiity.  On  ihe  <-it1tFriuilT4,4U._^ 
the  West  cii'l  -Matusn  lias  n.iw  a  emuiidi-iably  largi'r  jiupula-  "> 
tiim. 

At  (he  ea-it  end  in  the  bush  were  tlnve  big  town.'*:  H.'il.', 
Ilabiga,  and  anothri'  on  Sid  Ilnf,  the  remains  .'f  which  1  have 
i>een.'  1  think,  jirrbaiis.  they  had  abuul  fully  houses  U-lween 
them,  and  allowing  eigbl  per  house,  by  no  means  an  uver- 
eslimate,  tin-  iiopu'lati.in  wnnld  be  abuiit  tbive  hundred  and 
tweiilv.  J^-iides  these,  there  were  manv  smalli-r  tuwiis  in  the 
bnsh  fieie.     On  the  e(.a-=t,  the  ho-j  called  l.'nliniia  has  now  one 
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house,  wliile  fonnorly  it  had  about  ten.  There  are,  too,  plenti- 
ful remaius  of  former  occupation  in  house-sites  and  burial 
<,nouiHls  between  the  centres  of  population  in  Noatau  and 
Oinafji ;  tlirough  Juju  also  there  are  even  more  plentiful 
leniains  of  liouses  and  population.  Ikit,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  island  certani  centres,  usually  round 
churches,  at  least  in  Oinafa  and  Noatau,  have  certainly  in- 
creases! in  numbers,  though  not  to  any  extent  proportional  to 
tlie  decrease  of  others. 

Exaniininj^  the  remains  of  planting,  it  appears  as  if  the  whole 
island,  wherever  practicable,  was  at  one  time  tilled.  The  land, 
Avhere  there  is  a  good  and  deep  soil,  is,  and  was,  no  doubt  tilled 
regularly  from  year  to  year,  while  the  rocky  country  was 
planted  more  or  less  in  rotation  with  yams  and  kava  Even  on 
the  steepest  slopes,  tliere  are  signs  of  clearing,  the  summits 
alone  l)cing  left  crowned  by  the  hifo.  The  bottoms  of  the 
craters  of  many  liills  used  to  be  planted  too;  in  the  crater  of 
Sol  Satarun,  tlie  Ivht  as  it  is  termed,  there  are  still  bananas 
growing,  l)ut  phinted  so  long  ago  that  the  fact  that  it  had  a  lulu 
at  all  was  almost  forgotten. 

Taking  all  the  facts  into  consideration  and  making  all  due 
allowance  for  exaggeration  in  native  evidence,  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  facts  on  the  spot,  I  estimate  that  the  population  in 
1850  cannot  have  been  short  of  4,000,  and  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  there  were  nearly  1,000  more.  The  census  in 
ISSl  showed  a  ])opulation  of  1,126  males,  1,326  females,  total 
2,4.V2,  which  iu  1891  had  decreased  to  1,056  males,  1,163 
females,  total  2;J19.  In  this  last  period  of  ten  years  there 
were  four  ci»idemics,  viz.,  dysentery  in  1882,  whooping-cough 
in  ISS-t,  (h'liguc  in  1885,  and  influenza.  The  latter  was  very 
severe  at  first  :  the  last, epidemic  of  it  was  in  1896  and  very 
miltl,  tlioiigli  the  deaths  of  about  eight  individuals,  mostly  old 
))eople.  must  be  ascribed  at  least  indirectly  to  it.  If  these 
(Epidemics  had  not  occurred,  the  decrease,  I  feel  sure,  for  the 
tlecad«'  would  have  been  verv  small  indeed. 

Iu<iuiriis  from  the  natives  as  to  the  decrease  put  in  the  first 
olace  I  he  rinigration  of  natives  from  the  island  to  the  pearl 
ti>lieiirs  of  Torres  Straits,  to  Fiji  and  elsewhere,  as  sailors.  In 
the  old  (lay<^  it  was  not  unconnnon  for  a  Iiundred  or  more 
youiiLi  UKii  to  leave  the  island  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  of 
tlioe  errtainly  not  m(»re  than  one-third  ever  returned.  In  the 
yeais.  too,  of  epidemics  or  Imrricanes,  still  more  would  leave, 
thoimli  even  after  the  latter  there  was  always  sufficient  food  for 
the  sii].]»orL  of  all.  To  this  cause  and  epidemics  I  ascribe 
mainly  tlie  tlecrease  in  the  native  population.  Many  epidemics 
are  reiiiembered,  though  few  details  are  known.     When  Marafu 
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was  a  l»y,  mensles  ran  tlirough  the  whole  island,  and  lia 
believes  carried  off  about  one  peraou  in  every  houee.  To 
opiilomics,  brought  by  the  Hrst  Soman  Catholic  mifisionaiief 
(p.  401),  he  ascribes  their  non-success  and  subsequent  almost 
expulsion.  Miirnfu,  too,  remembers  to  have  heard  of  an  epi- 
demic which  followed  "  the  great  Malaha  war  "  (pp.  473-4},  ' 
was  still  more  fatal.  Now,  owing  to  the  great  cleanliaflai 
the  people,  good  sanitary  arrangements,  and  better  food,  epj. 
demies  are  far  less  feared  and  leas  fatal. 

Another  cause  ?as  said  to  be  the  increased  and  increaBing 
immorality  of  the  people  witli  the  increased  use  of  preventative 
medicines,  which  weaken  the  mother  and  future  children.  As 
fjood  food  as  conkl  be  devised  for  the  children  seems  always  to 
have  been  known,  and  in  recent  years  the  use  of  tinned  nulka, 
so  strongly  urged  by  the  present  Commissioner,  haa  undoubt- 
edly still  further  diminislieil  the  mortality,  so  that  I  should 
not  think  at  jirescnt  tliat  it  is  much  greater  than  among  the 
poorer  classes  of  our  larger  manufacturing  towns.  The  stamp- 
ing out  of  yaws,  too,  I  can  scarcely  think,  would  be  beneficial, 
as  I  believe  tliat.  if  allowed  to  run  its  proper  course,  it  gives 
the  child  immunity  from  other  and  more  serions  troubles  in 
lutei-  ht'e. 

Hefore  the  greater  jirosperity  of  the  people  generally,  to- 
gether with  better  living,  dating  to  some  extent  from  the 
itnuexation  to  Fiji  in  18S0,  1  think  that  some  slight  decrease 
mi;jht  be  traced  to  inbreeding,  which,  I  think,  may  aflect  the 
number  of  the  cliildi-eii  ami  the  stamina  of  an  isolated  people, 
who  hiwo  lived  for  a  long  jieriod  under  precisely  the  same 
I'unditioiis.  The  customs  of  the  isbnd  were  opposed  to  the 
marriage  of  nearly-i-elated  people,  and  new  blood  was  iweasion- 
ally  iuti-oduced  by  drifting  eani>es,  so  that  1  do  not  believe  that 
lliis  could  Ijc  (lUt  down  in  the  ohl  days  as  a  cause  of  decrease, 
consiilciiuLi  tliat  keen  stniggles  constantly  took  ])lace  between 
districts  and  undnubtedly  betwwu  man  and  man.  "When  a 
now  land  w;ts  ii>lrniiseii  by  the  I'olynetiiaii,  tho  inbreeding  must 
luivc  bt'L'U  viTy  ^Teai.  and'  vet,  in  Cajitain  Cook's  time,  moat  of 
ilic  islan'l:^  in  llie  .S.aith  Tiiuifie  soi/ni  to  have  had  hn^^e  and 
lli.'Uiisluui,'  populaiiiins  ;  the  new  mode  of  life  and  the  struggle 
fur  exisleneo  uudiiubifdly  ^'ave,  even  under  ihcse  unfavourable 
(.'Miuliti'm:*,  a  now  vilalily  li>  tbf  race.  So  I  tliink  that  now  the 
ready  jida] liability  nf  tlie  iiolunian  to  the  eliaiiged  conditions, 
biought  aliout  by  the  coniinj:  of  tlie  white  man,  is  undoubtedly 
prevontiug  the  cnni]ili'U'  auniliilation  of  his  race,  and  ia  giving 
it  an  incieasi'd  leii.«e  of  life  for  many  years.  The  variety  of  the 
stiieki>  in  tbe  sl'ircs,  the  great  <iu,intity  of  tinned  meats  and 
milk,  of  bisL'uits  and  rice,  of  clothes  and  dress  fabrics  sold,  show 
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this  adaptiibility,  and  are  steps  in  the  right  direction.  Stone 
liouses  liave  now  almost  entirely  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
native  house,  but  I  doubt  whether  this  is  a  healthy  step.  The 
])resent  Commissioner  has  done  his  best  to  encourage  the  people 
to  trade,  and  though  his  measures  are  looked  upon  by  many  of 
the  older  natives  witli  tlie  greatest  suspicion,  they  have  during 
his  term  of  ollice  in  the  last  five  years  shown  a  marked  effect 
in  a  considerable  increase  of  tlie  population,  taking  the  place  of 
tlie  old  decrease,  while  at  the  same  time  there  have  been  more 
natives  leaving  the  island  than  returning  to  it. 

Undoubtetlly  tlie  most  debilitating  disease,  that  the  native 
has  b)  contend  with,  is  elephantiasis,  which  has  shown  no  signs 
of  abatement.  Tliere  is  scarcely  an  adult  native  on  the  island, 
I  ])elieve,  who  has  not  got  Filaria  sanguinis  in  his  blood;  in 
the  few  I  examined,  if  I  took  the  blood  sufiBciently  late  at 
iii<j^ht,  I  never  hatl  any  difiiculty  in  finding  the  animal.  If  the 
disease  is  due  to  this,  it  might  be  greatly  minimised  by  the 
covering  over  of  the  wells,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  mosquitoes  to 
brei'd  ill  them.  At  ju'esent  all  teem  with  the  larvae.  The  more 
imniediiite  cause  of  the  disease  coming  on  seems  to  be  a  chill  or 
somethiuLr  of  that  sort,  and  these  are  i-eadily  caught  by  the 
men  iVoni  the  custom  of  wearing  thick  coarse  clothes  in  the 
day-linie.  but  very  thin  loin  cloths  at  night;  they  like,  too,  to 
sit  abnut  on  the  ])eacli,  after  play  at  nights,  so  as  to  get  cool. 
The  women,  on  the  contrary,  always  wear  thin  loin  cloths,  and 
at  ni'jht  commonlv  a  sort  of  blouse  as  well,  and  for  this  reason 
di»  not  si  low  I  lie  disease  nearly  so  frequently. 

The  drinking  of  hava,  now  interdictecl  by  the  Wesleyan 
^lissii.n,  was,  1  believe,  most  beneficial;  the  effect  is  that  of  a 
mild  tonic.  It  was  not  drunk  at  any  time  extensively  by  the 
vt'iv  young  men,  but  su|»]»lied  a  tonic  at  that  period  of  life  at 
which  it  was  most  needed.  Elephantiasis  comes  on  especially 
about  forty,  when  a  man  lias  passed  his  i)rinie,  and  I  think  that 
this  interdiction  has  tended,  and  is  tending,  to  increase  the 
<li^(>a<e,  ami  should  be  abolished. 

It  i<  inteiestiiiLC  to  note  that  the  few  white  men  who  have 
iiiMnied  JJotunians  have,  as  a  rule,  had  very  ccmsiderable 
fainilit's:  ^larafu  and  others  counted  u])  one  night  nine  cases 
will]  tbirty-iiine  children  known  to  have  lived  l)eyond  the  age 
<«t  <liil<llio<Hl.  Manv  of  thest*  half-castes  are  now  married  to 
naiivo  na-n  or  women,  and  generally  have  by  them  large 
families :  the  next  generation  becomes  ineiged  with  the  Kotu- 
luan,  but  still  shows  increased  fertility.  This  factor  in  the 
ill-  iL':;s,'  .)f  the  race  is  now  a  small  one,  but  it  is  steadily  growing 
in  iin|.ortance,  and  will,  perhaps,  in  time  have  a  considerable 
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XXIV.    Lahguage. 

The   Eotiiinan   language   is   not  an  isolated   tongue,  but  k 
member   of    n    wide-spread    family    of    laugnages,   extending 
tliroughoiit   I'olyiiesia.      To   the   ear  it  sounds,  perhaps,  oon- 
siderably  different,   owing   to   a   peculiarity,  in  the  fact  tbit      i 
the    liotunians    have    a    great    tendency    to    tranopose     tli^»rf 
last  letter,  a  vowel,  with  which  all  their  words  should  end,  to 
the  middle  of  the  word.    Jlr.  Hale  in  the  Wilkes  Expediticm 
Kcixirt   remarks' :    "  A  general   law   seems  to   bo  that  when 
a  worI  stands  by  itself,  not  followed  by  another  on  which  it 
ilepentls,  it  must  terminate  in  a  vowel ;  and  this  appean  to  be 
the  original  and  projjer  form  of  most  of  the  words ;  but  when 
combined,  in  any  way  whatsoever,  with  other  words  an  altera- 
tion takes  iilace  by  which  the  concluding  syllable  is  transpoaed 
or  contmcted.  as  that  the  consonant  shall  be  the  final  letter." 
Thus   in   ordinary'   conversation   the   name    Kotuma   is   often 
turned  into  Kotuam ;  hoga  is  always  hoag ;  the  word  oipeluga,      ' 
a  club,  I  have  heaixl  pronounced  as  oipeluag  and  oiapelug.    In       ' 
the  text,  I  have  as  far  as  possible  kept  the  worIs  as  pronounced,      • 
but  in  the  short  vocabulary  (App.  II)  I  have  tried  to  spell 
the   wonls  in   accordance   with   their  original   pronunciation.       \ 
Another  remarkable  thing   is   the  great   facility  witli  which 
the  liotunians  will  coin  a  word  for  anything  new;  peculiarities       ' 
of  the  animal  or  thing  will  be  taken,  and  from  these  a  name 
made,  somewhat  in  the  (Jemian  fashion.     Thus  the  scorpion  ifl        , 
known  at  one  end  of  the  island  as  the  mamasse,  the  ammj^^^ 
whii'h  tats  at  the  tail,  ami  at  the  other  end  as  the  monpun<)a,      ^ 
the  animal  which  eats  the  puoga,  a  small  worm  in  the  bananas. 

For  the  ]»uipose8  t>f  comparison,  I  compai'ed  a  rough  vocabu-  1 
larj",  which  I  lirst  made,  of  about  two  hundi'ed  and  fifty  words 
with  the  wonls  of  tlic  same  nieauing  in  Fijian  and  ^anioan.  Of 
these  I  found  that  twenty-nine  words  were  related  to  both 
Fijian  and  Samoan,  and  evidently  were  derived  from  tlie  same 
roots,  ten  to  Fijian  alone  and  thirty-three  to  Sanionn  only,  TIio 
Samoan  I  obtained  from  the  Eev.  Oeoi^  I'ratt's  dictionary,  but 
the  Fijian  by  natives,  who,  knowing  seiei^al  dialects,  especially 
searched  for  words  ix'lated  to  the  Uotuman.  "With  the  Gilln-rt 
islands  there  were  supposed  in  Fiji  to  lie  considerable  resem* 
blanoos ;  I  could  make  no  general  comixirison,  but  tlie  few 
words,  which  wni;  the  same,  were  all  of  general  distribution 
throiigli  the  whole  r«eitic,  or  else  comparatively  recently  intro- 
liuced,  nanu-s  of  weapons,  instruments,  etc.  Compared  witli 
Malay,  by  means  nf  ])i.  llikker's  vocalmlarj',  there  is  scarcely 
a  trace  of  rest'mblanco  to  be  fonntL 

'  Loc.  til,,  pp.  4C0  H  trq. 
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It  must  be  noted,  though,  that  formerly  in  Botama  there 
was  a  language  spoken,  considerably  different  from  the  present 
one ;  in  it  are  most  of  their  songs,  and  a  few  phrases  from  it  are 
still  used,  but  their  meaning  has  been  lost  In  addition^  there 
was  a  peculiar  language,  or  rather  set  of  phrases,  used  to  and 
in  speaking  of  the  9ou  and  other  chiefieL  These  have  bean  lost 
owing  to  the  coming  of  the  missions  and  the  abdition  of  the 
sou.  It  was  suggested  by  several  of  the  old  men  that  the 
change  of  language  was  due  to  the  coming  of  the  Ninafoou- 
people  to  the  island.  In  the  vocabulary  toe  words,  given  in 
the  Wilkes  Eeport,  are  inserted  for  comparison  in  miackets 
where  different ;  they  may  possibly  throw  some  light  on  this 
old  language,  as  many  are  quite  different  from  ue  terms  I 
found  in  use. 

Wliile  Samoan  has  fourteen  letters  in  its  alphabet — a, «,/,  g, 
i,  I,  m,  n,  0,  p,  8,  t,  u,  v — it  is  necessary  to  give  the  Botoman 
four  more,  k  and  r  being  found  as  well  as  i  and  I,  and  the.  k 
being  often  sounded  very  distinctly,  while  in  snch  a  word  as 
sosoghi,  sister  or  brother,  it  is  scarcely  aspiiated  at  all,  and  such 
a  word  as  hdharagi,  young,  in  the  method  adopted  ,bv  the  Bev. 
George  Pratt  for  Samoan,  would  certeinly  be  spelt  Waragu  In 
set  speeches  all  words  commencing  with  an  h  have  it  verf 
distinctly  aspirated.  The  letter  J  most  also  be  added  ito 
indicate  a  sound  resembling  ek,  ts,  and  the  "Rnglia^  j  about 
equally.  It  occurs  in  the  names  of  many  places  on  the  ishi^d, 
but  is  otherwise  very  uncommon ;  exampes  are  Jinn,  Atia,  etc., 
also  71UJU,  the  mouth.  Vowels  are  pronounced  as  in  the 
continental  method.  I  know  of  no  meaning  dependent  on  the 
quantity,  but  it  is  a  mark  of  respect,  when  speaking  to  a  chief, 
to  lengthen  all  or  the  chief  vowels  of  each  of  the  sdbstantives, 
thus  laying  great  stress  on  them.  O  is  always  nassl,  and 
pronounced  ng.  All  the  other  letters  are  pronounced  as  in 
English. 

The  same  vowel  is  not  generally  repeated  in  a  word  without 
a  break  between,  unless  the  word  is  a  compounded  one,  as 
solgaasta,  the  north  wind;  saarcuira,  a  centipede;  huneeU^  the 
beach.  In  these  cases  each  vowel  is  distinctly  pronounced. 
The  diphthongs  are  ai,  as  in  tekaikai,  a  shell ;  au,  as  in  rau, 
tobacco;  oi,  as  in  hoina,  a  wife;  ot^,  as  in  filau,  the  head. 
Other  vowels  occurring  together  are  pronounced  each  separately ; 
thus  Iiaephaep,  the  hand,  is  Aa-^Ao-ep,  apMitu,  a  priest, 
a-pi-oi-i-tu,  I  am  not  really  certain  that  any  of  the  diphtiiongs 
are  properly  so,  as  in  speaking  slowly  many  are  broken  up  into 
their  component  vowels.  For  emphasis  almost  any  word  may 
be  repeated,  but  the  repetition  often  changes  the  meaning; 
thus  the  terms  manu  and  huf  are  applied  broadly  to  many 
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small  flying  animals,  but  maiiumr^nii  is  a  bird,  aud  hnfkvf  a 
bat. 

The  accent  properly,  in  the  PoUTiesiau  group  of  languages,  is 
placed  on  the  i>eiiiiltimate  aylklile,  and  this  nde  holds  Pot 
liotHuia.  e.xeept  that  when  a  chiuf  is  being  spoken  to  it  is  often 
thrown  on  the  tii-st  syllable.  The  transposal  of  tlie  last  vowel, 
too,  often  throws  it  on  the  last  syllable.  It  is  in  no  case  thrown 
on  the  vowel,  tliiis  transposed. 

In  Ifotuniaa  there  is  no  article  definite  or  indefinite.  The 
Wilkes  lleport  gives  la,  one,  definite  and  indefinite,  used  for 
that,  as  opposed  to  ti.  this,  both  being  used  as  postfixes. 

The  names  of  natural  objects,  such  as  trees  and  animals,  are 
mostly  simple  and  indigenous  to  the  island,  or  to  Polynesia;  to 
these  must  be  addeil  such  simple  manufactured  articles,  as  the 
peopli'  may  he  supposed  to  have  known,  before  they  migrated 
to  Kotunia.  Compounded  nnnns  usually  indicate  that  the 
article,  animal,  or  tree  has  lieen  but  recently  introduced; 
exception  howevor  nmst  lie  taken  to  articles  of  food  or  maan- 
factured  articles  which  have  been  brought  by  natives  of  other 
islands  with  their  own  names.  The  verbs  and  the  nouns,  or 
perhaps  adjectives,  fur  similar  meanings  are  the  same, 

Xumber  docs  not  pi-operly  cxi.'-l.  For  the  phiral  numerals, 
or  wonU  such  as  inijily  a  mimbor,  aio  used.  Tnncoko  (pro- 
nounced tautholcu),  a  Fijian  won!,  is  now  applied  (o  [leople, 
while  o.tt'kon  is  applied  esi)eeially  to  animals.  Tene,  many,  is 
used  generally  for  inainmatc  objects,  such  as  stones,  trees,  etc.  1 
The  Wilkes  Kxpcilition  Koixirt  gives  also  Hindi,  many.  I 

Gender  is  forEued  by  the  aftix  of  /«,  man  or  male,  and  honi,    \ 
woman  or  female,  usually  shortened  t"  hon  or  hai.     In  most 
cases   among  l!ie   larger   animals,  the  male  and  female  have 
separate  names. 

CtWie  is  indicated  by  prepo.=iitions.  The  genitive  may  Iw 
indicated  by  one  uf  the  pussessi\e  pronouns.  K,  or  len,  is  used 
as  a  prefix,  and  ajiidies  coiHi-ially  to  movements,  such  as  enter- 
ing and  leaving  a  Imuse ;  it  is  particularly  employed  where  an 
adjwtive  is  usi'd.  •<•■  impliej*  the  act  of  moving  forward  to  a 
piiice,  and  c  the  act  nf  movement  from  a  place. 

The  adjcilives  as  a  rule  follow  the  iioiiii.  The  numerals  do 
not  go  abuve  M».  10.000;  tlicv  are  almost  for  the  smaller 
numbers  identical  with  tho.«e  of  .Samoa  and  Fiji.  The  prnnouna 
are  given  tuUy  in  the  apiuindix;  com]iared  to  the  rest  of  the 
language,  tJieir  formation  is  very  complete. 

TJie  lenses  of  the  verbs  an.^  formed  much  in  the  same  way 
as  in  many  other  l\i]yiicsian  tlialects.  Past  tenses  are  very 
generally  formed  by  llic  addition  of  an  adjective,  used  us  an 
adverb,  thus : — 
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Lao      ....         ....         ....         ....  Togo. 

Gou  lao  I  go. 

(Joulalao      I  will  go. 

Oo\i  lao  vahia I  went. 

Tlie  passive  voice  is  usually  formed  by  changing  to  the  active. 
The  Wilkes  Expedition  lieport  says,  "  The  directive  particles 
'iiiai  and  a  fit  are  found  in  llotuman  under  the  forms  m'  and  ato 
(<n'  (ff),  sullixed  to  the  verb.  Thus  lao  or  la,  which  signifies  to 
go  or  move,  becomes  laato,  to  go  away,  lenm,  to  come." 

The  alhrmative  adverbs  are  o,  on,  and  e,  and  negative  igikei. 
l(jikii  is  also  used  for  not,  but  hat  is  a  more  polite  term.  "  The 
negatives  are  kat  (or  kal)  and  ra,  the  first  of  which  usually 
precedes  the  verb,  and  the  second  follows."^ 

XXV.    Legends. 

I  have  considered  it  best  to  give  these  legends  as  near  as 
l)os.sil>le  in  the  same  words  as  they  were  related  to  me;  by 
chan^injj;  the  words  much  of  the  force,  with  which  they  were 
related,  would  be  lost.  At  the  end  of  each  I  have  added  such 
notes,  as  seemed  to  me  to  be  necessary. 

{(f)  LrfffnJ  of  llahou(V). — Under  Gofu,  the  king  of  Samoa, 
there  was  once  a  great  chief,  called  Eahou,  who  only  had  one 
dauL^hter.  She  nuirried  and  bore  a  female  child,  called  Maheva. 
(Jot'u  alMnit  the  same  time  likewise  had  a  daughter,  and,  as 
li'ahoii  was  (n)fu's  head  chief,  the  two  children  were  brought  up 
tou'cUur.  They  were  constant  companions,  and  used  to  be 
always  on  the  beach  playing,  their  favourite  amusement  being 
lishiiiLi:  t( )r  i^cn  n  ( '1),  One  day  each  caught  one,  but  Maheva's  was 
the  liiK'st.  (hi  the  king's  daughter  demanding  it,  she  refuses  to 
<j;ive  ii  u]),  and  in  return  is  taunted  about  one  of  her  feet,  which 
is  (lefornicd.  ^Maheva  bei^ins  to  erv,  and  runs  to  Kahou,  who 
iiKpiircs  what  is  the  matter.  She  tells  him,  and  he  is  wild 
with  an-^rr.  On  the  next  cUiv  two  (i\v\^  come  called  Hauli- 
])ania.  and  Kahou  tells  them  al)0ut  the  whole  affair.  In  return 
tlit'v  Mi\lrr  Iiiiii  to  make  a  basket  that  ni,i]^ht,  and  promise  to  tell 
him  «>ii  the  tV)ll«)winL!:  morninLr,  what  he  is  to  do.  He  is  told  to 
till  it  with  sand,  and  then  to  embark  in  his  canoe.  He  does  so, 
calls  toLTt'ther  all  his  hoay,  and  all  get  on  board,  carefully  carry- 
iiiLT  tlio  ha^ket  of  sand.  Two  arinnni  (3)  appear  next  in  front  of 
tlu;  canoe.  ''  Yoti  will  battle  awav  on  the  sea  as  long  as  the 
nyuni.'i  go  over  your  head.  As  soon  as  they  have  gone  far 
eimugh.  they  will  sing  to  you,  and  you  will  drop  the  basket 
overheard."'     They  then  travel  on  for  many  days,  with  the  birds 

*  Wilkes  Expedition  Report. 
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ill  fnjiit.  But  at  last  tliii  animea  sing,  and  lUhou  tlirowa  the 
basket  over  the  eide.  llotiiiiia  then  comes  up  with  the  caaoe 
on  top  of  it.  lliilalia  fii-st  appoai-ed,  and  then  the  rest,  all 
covered  with  Imshes  ami  L'o&ianut  trees. 

One  day  liuhoii  thinks  he  will  uke  a  walk  round  the  island, 
and  place  a  taboo  on  the  difl'eii;nt  eocoauut  trees  he  may  find ; 
lie  does  so,  usinj;  f^i-ecii  cocoanut  leaves.  On  the  same  monmig 
fonies  a  man,  Tcikaniua,  whom  Honitenions  (4)  gets  liold  of ;  she 
tells  him  iu  follow  Kahou  and  place  a  dry  cocoaniit  leaf  under 
each  of  Rahous  gi'eeii  leaves  as  a  talnio.  He  follows  Itahou 
aucoi-dinyly  rif-hl  ronml  the  islnml,  and  hack  to  Malnlm,  where 
Itahou  has  liis  abode.  They  meet,  and  Uahou  asks  Tokanii^ 
where  he  ecjint-s  frinn.  lie  replies  that  he  is  on  his  own  land, 
and  appeals  to  his  tihoos  on  the  cocoanut  trees.  Tliey  are 
going  to  iipht,  when  Honilemous  calls  Tokaniua,  and  advises 
him  what  to  do.  Tukaniua  then  proimses  that  they  shall  set 
each  other  diH'erent  tasks,  tlie  one  failinjj  to  do  the  other's  to 
leave  the  island,  ll[diun  nins  and  gets  a  leaf  of  the  apnm  (5), 
which  he  dips  in  the  water  and  then  on  tlie  sand,  telling 
Tokaniua  to  ctmnt  the  gntins  slicking  to  it.  This  he  does 
correctly,  and  tells  iLahiiu  in  return  to  ctiunt  the  waves  break- 
ing in  on  the  shore.  Eahou  counts  and  counts,  but  at  last  gets 
wild  with  anger,  and  calls  his  people  together;  they  go  to 
rihifou  (0),  where  Itahou  pulls  up  the  ti-ee  f  iluiotu,  which  he 
carries  with  hiui  to  Slaliri.  Here  he  drives  in  the  tree,  and 
begins  to  tear  tlie  island  to  pieces,  the  earth  he  thraws  out 
forming  ILitana  and  Hodewa.  Hnnitemons,  swing  this,  nuia 
nji,  M\<X,  kissing  his  feet,  liegs  him  to  spare  the  islaiiiL  He  pulls 
up  the  stick,  and  slings  it  away,  making  another  small  hole, 
Hifounia,  where  it  alights.  (7)  liuhou  then  takes  all  his  people, 
and  retires  to  Hataua ;  on  his  way  be  turns  thive  of  the  men 
into  stone — iluiokiura,  Papanonroa,  and  Likliktoa — as  they 
had  siic<.'umbed  to  the  inducements  of  the  Honitemoua, 

In  Ilatana  lialioii  lives  quietly  foi'  soiiie  time,  making  two 
kings  there.  Once,  visiting  liotnma,  he  makes  ^iouiftujpi  the 
king.  Wliile  Itahou  \a  still  living  in  Hatana,  a  hair  pig  comes 
down  to  ilalahu.  The  jKHiple  there  kill  it,  and  cut  the  whole 
except  the  head,  which  they  send  to  Itahou  (S),  who,  in  a  rage  nt 
this  mark  of  disresix:ct,  slings  it  away,  forming  Hof  Haveaiilola 

Xext  SonifLiiga  dies,  and  word  i*  sent  to  Italion,  nKking  him 
where  he  is  to  be  buried.  Ho  calls  the  sisters  Haulipanm  to 
his  aid  again,  and  they  summon  the  iirume'',  and  direct  thom  to 
show  the  people  the  place. 

The  two  birds  go  up  over  hill  after  hill,  but  still  go  on  over 
the  highest,  fhially  slopping  at  Peeelo  (0>,  since  when  all  the  tou 
have  been  buried  there. 
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Ilaliou  tiiially  lived  to  jin  old  age  in  Ilatana,  where  ho  put 
^vo  stniH's,  Faiunf  aiid  Timanuka,  into  which  he  turned  two 
hit'fs.  To  liotuina  he  ^Mve  its  e'onstitutioii  and  laws,  finally 
yiii;j;  and  \mn\f  hurled  in  Hatana,  where  his  f^nive,  club,  and 
ffi't/  tdiinii  are  still  to  be  seen  (10). 

(1)  'Hi is  k'Ljend  is  known  to  nearly  every  one  on  the  island. 
I  have  received  it  on  five  ditterent  occasions  and 
endeavoured  to  strike  a  mean  of  the  dif!ercnt  accounts. 
Thi're  are  nianv  other  le'jjends  attached  to  IJahou ;  one 
makes  (lofu  come  over  from  Samoa  and  bring  him 
l)a(k  there,  relating  his  great  achievements  after  his 
return. 

{'!)  A  favourite  amusement  with  the  children.  The  animal 
{Ju  III  i/irs  sj).  ()  lives  in  tlie  sand  between  tide-marks,  and 
resembles  in  a])i)earance  a  large  white  wood-louse, 
with  rather  long  legs.  It  is  caught  by  tying  the 
abilomen  of  a  h(»rmit  crab  to  a  bit  of  cocoanut  fibre 
a  I  the  end  of  a  stick.  This  is  then  allowed  to  wash 
in  and  out  with  the  waves  on  the  sandy  beach.  The 
animal,  attracted  l>y  the  smell,  seizes  it,  and  is  (quickly 
thrown  over  the  shoulder  on  to  the  land  above. 

(.*))  A  small  bird  about  the  size  of  a  wren,  black  with  red 
breast,  a  s])ecies  of  ^f|/znmc/r(. 

(4)  St»etbe  legend  of  Tokaniua.  In  nan^ating  these  legends 
no  connection  between  them  is  ever  indicated. 
Honitt'iiious  i-;,  1  think,  a  general  nanu^  for  «nll  female 
woimI  and  mountain  sjarits.  This  one  is  .said  to  have 
(  "Uie  to  the  island,  hidden  in  Kahou's  canoe.  The 
lal'on  is  usually  placed  on  cocoanut  trees  by  tying 
ii'und  their  liase  one  or  twj)  half  cocoanut  leaves, 
wliicli  are  su]»])osed  to  represent  the  arms  of  the 
owner  cla^])ing  the  tree. 

(.".)  A  kin<l  of  arum  with  exceedingly  large  leaves,  growing 
in  the  bush. 

(»))  A  ]>la'-e.  called  rihif<)U,is  still  known  in  ^falalia.  Mafiri 
i^  a  small  hill  at  the  west  end  of  tlie  island.  On  its 
-nil unit  is  a  hole  SO  feet  deej),  caused  l.)v  the  subsi- 
di-iicc  <»['  the  hiva, which  at  one  time  must  liave  welled 
out  of  the  to]):  near  its  base  is  another  smaller  hole, 
cal!"'!  the  Ilifourua. 

( 7 )   Fatlit]-  TroiiiUet.  of  tlie  Societe  de  ^larie,  who  has  resided 

on  l!oti;nia  for  twentv-eii^ht  vears,  states  that  Kaliou 

\va<  ].nlling  the  island  down,  so  that  it  might  not  be 

^.••n  a    loii'^r  distance   away  by  future  navigators  in 

thr^e  -ra^:  and  that  he  took  up  his  abode  on  Hatana 

>o  iliat  he  mi'j:ht  watch  for  any  canoes  which  mi^^ht 

I.  *■  (J 
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ull  with  water,  and  burying  them,  leave  them  for  the  niglit. 

^n  the  following  day  from  these  four  shells  is  born  a  female 

liild,  called  Sientakvou.     The  women  then  proceed  to  fill  five 

iiore  cocoanut  shells  witli  incjia,  and  from  these  on  the  next 

norning  is  born  a  male  child,  called  Tui  Savarara.     Sientakvou 

^l'  'ii  Hotaharua,  while  Tui  Savarara  dwelt   in   Soukoaki. 

^     tiy  these  two  went  to  have  a  talk  with  one  another,  and 

etl  together,  with   tlie  result  that  Sientakvou  conceived. 

.1    they   saw  this,  they   were  ashamed,  since   they   were 

iier  and  sistei*,  and  so  agreed  to  go  and  live  in  the  bush. 

their  way  to  the  bush  Sientakvou  told  Tui  Savarara  not  to 

c  behind,  for  that,  if  lie  did  so,  the  child  would  be  born  on 

^    road.      When    they  reached   a  spot  called  Kerekere,  Tui 

;irara  looked  round,  and  the  cliild  dropped  out.     Sientakvou 

-11  leaves  the  chihl  to  Tui  Savamra,  and  goes  into  the  bush» 

tere  she  becomes  a  wild  woman,  under  the  name  of  Hbni- 

~i\ous. 

Tui  Savarara  wants  to  kill  the  child,  but  is  afraid  of  the 
vil  living  in  Sol  Satarua,  whom  he  sees  looking  at  him. 
CiMntime  tiie  ehihl,  who  is  called  Tokaitoateniua,  lay  on  a 
i,i^  stone,  which  ever  since  has  had  its  menstrual  periods, 
lood  oozing  up  just  in  the  same  way  as  with  a  woman  (2).  Tui 
uvarara  then  lies  down  on  the  same  stone  and  takes  his 
ifJcahi'ja  uif.  He  puts  the  boy  under  his  legs,  and  as  far  as 
ossible  makes  himself  appear  like  a  woman.  The  devil  sees, 
lid  lliinks  that  he  is  a  woman  ;  lie  gets  on  top,  and  at  once 
'ui  Savarara  opens  his  legs,  and  shows  the  child,  which  he  says 
^  tlu^  spiiit's.  The  devil  lefuses  to  have  the  child,  and  Tui 
^iviiraia  goes  along  towards  Oinafa,  carrying  the  child  and 
liinking  how  he  may  best  get  rid  of  it.  He  decides  to  throw 
t  away,  and  hurls  it  tirst  from  Kerekere  to  Sol  Saka,  and  then 
roni  Sol  Saka  to  lllala.  When  Tui  Savaraixi  came  up  the 
bird  time,  the  boy,  who  was  now  called  Tokaniua,  tried  to 
vrestle  with  him  at  a  place  Ciilled  Hofpopo,  but  was  again 
brown,  this  lime  landing  at  Soukoaki,  where  Tui  Savarara 
ived  :  in  the  fourth  cast  he  is  hurled  to  Xiuafoou  (3). 

In  Xiuafoou  the  boy  grows  into  a  great  fighting  chief,  but, 
vlien  be  gets  old,  returns  to  Kotuma  to  obtain  a  fighting  man 
•  )  helj)  liini.  One  day  he  is  casting  his  net  standing  on  a 
tone,  Ibfnica  (4),  when  it  o])ens  under  him  and  Ixjars  a  child, 
ailed  rilli'-fa,  who  is  all  stone  except  his  one  eye  and  one  of 
li-:  big  tees.  Tokaniua  then  departs  to  Xiuafoou  with  Pilhofu, 
vliose  invulnerability  he  proves  with  blows  of  his  spear.  He 
tnkes  liini  auain  and  again,  but  at  last,  unluckily  striking  him 
n  the  eVf,  destroys  it.  Pilhofu  then  returned  in  disgust  to 
lolunia.  whither  he  was  shortly  followed  by  Tokaniua  (5). 

2  L  2 
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(1)  Tliis  legend  is  well  known  to  all.    The  account  given  is 

compounJeJ  from  an  account,  given  me  in  English,  by 
Susanna  of  Oinafa  and  an  account  furnished  by  four 
old  men  in  conjunction. 

(2)  All  the  places  mentioned  in  this  legend  lie  in  Oinafa.     A 

large  rough  block  of  lava  is  pointed  out  at  Kerekezey  I 

on  the  top  of  a  ridge  near  Satarua,  as  the  one  with  I 

the  periods,  which  several  of  the  old  people  claim  to  J 
have  seen. 

(3)  Tliis  is  the  most  nortlierly  island  of  the  Tongan  groi 

and  is  about  470  miles  from  Eotuma. 

(4)  A  small  rock  of  volcanic  stone  4-5  feet  long  on  the  reef 

opposite  Savelei,  in  Itoteu.  ^^     _. 

(5)  Pilhofu  lies  a  stone  in  Soukata,  in  Oinafa ;  in^  shape  is 

oval,  about  9  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide,  and  3^  feet 
hijrh.  It  is  of  lava,  and  looks  like  a  solid  bu^ible  on 
the  top  of  the  lava  stream.  A  medium  depreasion  is 
pointed  out  as  the  mouth,  while  immediately  aibove  it 
another  represents  the  median  cyclopean  eyej  close 
by  is  the  old  faag  ri  of  Tokaniua,  a  house  fouiidation 
about  13  feet  high.  j 

(c)  Lege  ml  of  Pilhofu  and  his  son  Tohanina  (1). — Pilholfuhad 
one  son,  whose  name  was  Tokaniua,  and  whom  he  Iqfl  in 
Xiuafoou  when  he  first  returned  to  liotuma.  After  a  1|)ime, 
Tokaniua,  wlio  liad  become  a  great  warrior,  came  ()V(?*;r  to 
Eotuma  to  search  for  his  father,  from  whom  he  wanted  Iielp ; 
he  journeyed  in  a  large  double  canoe,  and  landed  at  Soukamn, 
in  front  of  which  lies  the  canoe  to  the  present  day  with  the 
curse  on  it  tliat,  if  any  one  break  it,  a  big  wave  will  cojutj  and 
sweep  over  all  the  land. 

Landing,  Tokaniua  first  meets  a  girl  called  Leanfuda,  whom 
he  asks  if  she  has  seen  his  father.  She  refers  him  to  Hoaso  ti 
Tooi  (2),  who  tells  him  that  he  nnist  ask  Felutoumal,  a  man  living 
at  Tarasua.  He  accordingly  goes  to  Tarasua,  and,  in  reply  to  his 
imiuiries,  is  told  that  his  lather  is  in  Upsose,  a  stone  in  front 
of  Teukui  Point,  combing  his  hair;  further  he  is  directed  that, 
if  he  desires  to  see  his  father,  he  must  quietly  roll  this  stone 
back.  l^ut,  when  near  Upsese,  Tokaniua  has  to  walk  across 
the  sand,  jiikI  making  a  noise,  is  heard  by  Pilhofu,  who  at  once 
takes  to  flight.  Tokaniua  pursues,  but  Pillu»fu  dives  through  a 
rock,  and  Tokaniua  in  following  has  great  diliiculty  in  stretch- 
ing himself  out  sulliciontly  to  squeeze  through.  Hut  Pilhofu  has 
turned  himself  into  a  stone,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  his  big 
toes,  which  Tokaniua  seizes,  and  a  conversation  results. 
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PiLHOFU.    "Whoistihat?" 

ToKANiUA.    "  It  is  I.    Turn  round,  as  I  want  to  talk  to 


vou." 


r.    "  Why  do  you  pursue  me  ? " 

T.  "  I  have  done  something  you  must  help  me  in.  We 
have  been  playing  at  throwing  spears  at  banuias  in  Nina- 
foou.     I  have  hit  nine,  and  must  hit  the  tenth  to  win. 

You  must  help  me." 

(At  the  same  time  a  waterspout  (3)  comes,  and  drops 
both  in  Niuafoou.) 

r.  "Take  me  to  where  you  have  got  to  thtow,  and 
bury  me  thera  Your  opponents  will  throw  &8t^  butp 
as  I  am  a  stone,  their  spears  will  not  stiok  in  nie  or  hnrt 
nie.  When  you  throw,  though,  look  at  my  Irft  ^^ 
which  I  will  open,  and  there  your  spear  wiUsdek.'* 

They  throw,  and  Tokaniua's  spear  alone  stidks.  Tokanina 
us  up,  and  seeing  a  drop  of  blood  oozing  oat,  throws  a  hand- 
L  of  sand  on  the  eye,  while  all  the  people  017  ont^  **lfarute, 
micre  "  (4).  At  the  same  moment  a  strong  whurlwuid  (6)  oame, 
d  blew  the  sand  into  eveiy  one's  eyes.  It  takes  them,  too,  with 
uie  Niuafoou  people,  and  throws  them  on  Houa.  Island,  off 
nafa.  Here  there  is  a  small  hole  always  £Qled  ^th  xaiii- 
iter,  and  Pilhofu  tells  Fissioitu  to  go  and  fill  his  month  with 
e  water  and  blow  it  into  his  eve.  Fissioita  goes  to  the  pool, 
t  iiiids  that  the  whole  surface  has  been  covered  with  Uood  by 
e  sisters  Uauliparua.  He  sucks  this  off  thondi  firsts  and 
ling  his  mouth  with  water,  cures  Filhofu's  eye  with  it 
Tokanina  then  went  to  Teukoi,  where  on  his  death  he  turned 
to  the  (dna  of  that  village,  who  was  called  Fretuanak  (6). 

(1)  This  legend  was  related  to  me  by  Wafta,  the  chief  of 

Jnju,  at  a  meeting  of  the  chieik  Manava,  the  chief 
of  Itomotu,  indicated  shortly  the  last  l^end  with  this, 
relating  them  of  father,  son,  and  grandson.  There  is 
a  patch  of  stones  on  the  reef  in  front  of  Soukama,  in 
Jujn,  which  are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  Tokaniua's 
canoe. 

(2)  This  is  the  title  of  the  minor  chief  of  Tooi. 

(3)  The  word  here  used  is  ahnhia.    Small  waterspouts  are 

fre(|uently  to  be  seen  off  the  breaking  reef. 

(4)  The  term  ** Monere"  is  much  the  same  as  "Well  done" 

It  is  a  term  of  applause,  and  is  in  common  use  at 
feasts,  if  an  especially  fine  pig  or  a  laige  quantity  of 
f(  Kxl  is  brought  by  any  one  hoag. 

(5)  The   term   here  is  miimuniha.     It  h* 


meaning  to  ahuhia. 
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(6)  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  the  first  legend  of 

Tokaniua  is  well  known  by  all  at  Oinafa,  it  is  nearly 

unknown  in  Juju.     "With  the  second  the  cases  are 

reversed.       The    name    Tokaniua    still    persists    in 

Oinafa,  and   is  alwajs  called  first   for  kava  in  the 

island.  ^^ 

{(l)  Hi  c  form  at  ion  of  th  c  isth  m  us,  or  Soldonton  u{\  ). — Once"tllfr5 

walked  through  the  sea  to  Eotuma  from  Tonga  a  gi'eat,  mighty, 

and  exceeding  tall  man,  called  Serimana  ;  with  liim,  floating  on 

the  spatlie  of  the  cocoanut  flower,  came  his  daughter  Sulmata  (2), 

a  girl   of  great   beauty  and  spirit.      For  a  lon^  time  they 

remained  in  Rotimia,  and  Sulmata  married  its  great  warrior 

Fouma  (3),  who  built  a  higfuaf/  ri  on  Sol  Sororoa,  and  took  her 

to  live  there,  while  Serimjma  dwelt  in  Savaia. 

After  a  long  time,  there  came  a  whole  fleet  of  canoes  from 
Tonga  looking  for  Serimana,  with  whom  they  took  up  their 
abode  in  Savaia.  One  evening  the  Tongans  playing  on  the 
sand  ran  after  some  Jul i  (4:) y  and  caught  one,  at  whicli  Serimana 
was  frightened,  thinking  that  they  were  getting  too  strong  for 
him  ;  accordingly  he  sends  ofl'  for  Fouma,  who  catches  several 
very  ([uickly.  Next  evening  one  of  the  Tongans  threw  up  a 
canoe  over  Seriniana*s  liouse,  and  caught  it  the  other  side  as  it 
fell.  Fouma  does  the  same,  and  Serimana  is  satisfied.  On  the 
next  evening  the  Tongans  put  a  big  stone  fence  out  from 
Savaia  along  by  the  beach  with  their  left  hands,  and  Fouma  is 
c<)n<[uered(o).  The  Tongans  then  talk  of  having  a  big  fight 
with  Fouma,  and  Serimana,  who  hears  of  it,  urges  them  to  try. 
Fouma  meantime  goes  and  makes  an  alliance  with  Onunfanua, 
another  strong  man  and  a  left-handed  one  as  well,  who  dwells 
in  Solelli  (6).  Onunfanua  tells  Fouma  that,  if  he  will  send  to 
him,  he  will  come  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  fight  has  begun,  but 
Fouma  savs  that  he  will  fi<(ht  alone  until  the  tenth  dav. 
Eeturnhig,  Fouma  jumps  over  the  strait,  and  hastens  to  S(»l 
Sororoa. 

A  long  time  passes,  as  the  Tongans  are  afraid,  but  one  day, 
when  Fouma  is  returning  fr(»m  fishing  off  llalafa,  he  sees 
smoke  on  Sol  Sororoa,  and  his  house  on  iire.  He  rushes  up 
and  finds  all  waiting  for  him  with  clubs  and  si>ears.  They 
make  a  rush  at  him  as  he  mounts  the  hill,  but  he  fends  them 
off  with  his  not  and  gets  Jibove  them.  They  take  to  flight,  but 
Fouma,  slinging  his  net  (7)  over  them,  catches  fifty,  all  of  whom 
he  smothers  in  the  net.  Going  into  his  house,  Fouma  linds 
more  than  half  his  club  burnt,  but.  in  spite  of  this,  rushes  down 
to  ^laftau  and  fiixhts  the  Ton»'ans  there  for  Ave  davs. 

Meantime  Onunlanua  has  been  informed  of  the  battle,  and 

on  the  fifth  day  starts.     On  his  wav  he  hears  two  old  men, 

*  •  ' 
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Sokaiiciva  and  jMofmoa,  saying  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  kill 
Foiuiia ;  lie  ([uietly  puts  his  club  over  their  heads,  and  they, 
noticing  a  cloud  on  the  sun,  look  up.  Onunfanua  asks  them 
about  what  they  are  talking,  but  they  try  to  put  him  off;  he 
tells  them  that  he  has  heard  all,  but  forgives  them  on  their 
a<^a*eeing  to  fill  uj)  the  strait  during  the  night,  so  that  he  may 
cross  on  the  following  day.  They  do  so  in  the  given  time,  and, 
on  taking  leave,  tell  hiui  that  Fouma  is  nearly  done,  and  that 
lie  will  be  beaten  unless  he  cuts  a  hifo  tree  down  with  one 
stroke  of  his  left  hand.  Coming  up,  Onunfanua  fights  for  some 
time  witli  the  Tongans,  but,  getting  pressed  himself,  thinks  of 
the  counsel  he  has  received.  Warding  his  enemies  off  with  his 
ri^lit  liaiul,  with  one  blow  of  his  left  he  cuts  right  through 
the  tree.  Tlie  splinters  kill  more  than  half  the  Tongans,  so 
that  the  remainder  fly  to  their  canoes,  and  with  all  haste  set 
sail. 

Fouma,  knowing  that  Serimana  really  put  the  Tongans  on  to 
him,  tells  his  wife  that  he  will  kill  her  father.  She  goes  down 
to  Serimana  and  cries  aloud,  but  being  afraid  of  Fouma,  will 
not  tell  him  what  is  the  matter.  On  the  following  day  Fouma 
came  down,  and  with  one  blow  of  his  club  cleft  Serimana  and 
his  house  in  twain.  (8). 

(1)  This  legend  was  related  to  me  by  Albert  and  Marafu 

sei)arately.  In  the  chart  of  Rotuma  a  well-defined 
isthmus  is  seen,  dividing  the  island  into  a  small 
western  portion  and  a  much  larger  eastern  part.  The 
l)reatlth  here  is  not  100  yards,  and  the  whole  is 
simply  formed  of  beach  sand.  To  the  west  the 
l»asalt  of  the  hill  of  Kugoi  shows  undermining  from 
wave  action  at  some  past  time,  showing  that  this 
isthmus  did  not  alwavs  exist.  There  are,  too,  in  the 
reefs  on  the  west  and  south  sides  of  the  island  here 
I'Qssa^es  and  deep  holes,  which,  I  think,  indicate  a 
former  channel.  There  is  a  tradition  of  the  isthmus, 
lieiuij:  built  u])  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
aiTo  ])y  Tue,  the  chief  of  Ttomotii,  with  large  stone 
blocks  and  sand.  About  sixty  years  ago,  too,  it  is 
ivinembered  by  S(>me  that  the  isthmus  was  again 
tilled  up  by  the  women  and  children  with  baskets  of 
sand.  Albert  informed  me  also  that,  when  digging  for 
the  foundation  of  the  church,  a  number  of  large 
bloel^s  of  lava  were  found.  Tlie  derivation  of  the 
t'lni  Soktontomi  is  doubtless  from  styA'o,  to  join,  and 
foiDi^  water. 

(2)  From  sulu,  the  spathe  of  the  cocoanut  flower,  and  mata 

WPt. 
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Kara^fono  then  dives  ofi'  with  To  Noava,  aud  in  a  short  time 
tliev  nach  Linuiri,  wliere  To  Noava  is  much  surprised  to  find 
<liy  hind,  with  all  sorts  of  fruits  and  food.  But  soon  the  other 
s].irits  smell  out  that  Kara^^fono  has  a  mortal  with  him,  and 
in(|uire  why  he  ha.s  brought  a  living  man  there.  On  this 
Karagfono  takes  To  Noava  and  hidey  him  on  the  beams  of  his 
lioust*  on  a  fiit'^faia  (0),  but  after  a  day  and  a  half  of  this 
To  Noava  gets  tired,  and  asks  to  he  tiiken  back  to  the  earth. 
Karagfono  agrees,  and  says,  "  I  should  like  to  make  you  a 
l)rescnt  before  you  gu,  as  you  were  very  kind  to  me  on  the 
larth.  1  am  giving  you  a  moa  fa  and  a  moa  honi(7)y  called 
Sukivou.  Wlien  tliese  l)reed,  you  can  have  the  young  ones,  but 
vou  must  return  tlie  old  birds  to  me." 

T.     "  How  can  I  possibly  get  back  to  bring  them  ?" 

K.     "When   tli<i  day  conies   to   bring   them,  you  will 

know  it  witliout  l)eing  told,  ahd  you  will  find  me  waiting 

at  the  same  place  as  we  dived  off." 

Talking  thus,  Karagfono  dismisses  To  Noava,  who  is  carried 
out  (»f  the  sea  by  Sukivou  and  landed  at  Luokoasta (8),  whence 
lie  ha«l  (lived  down  witii  Karagfono.  Sukivou  had  ten  chickens, 
from  whicii  all  tin?  fowls  of  liotuma  ore  descended. 

(1)  The  fowl.     I  am  indebted  to  Marafu  and  Wafta  for  this 

I    •■•::']. 
(LM  Also  called   Suni(»itu,  but  this  is  a  general  name  for 

scvnal  kimls  of  aftfa. 
(.1)  This  is  the  same  as  asking  a  person  to  come  in  and  have 

a  nual.     The  kavd  is  drunk  first,  and  always  followed 

by  food. 

(4)  Indicates  that  Karagfono  is  a  chief,  and  should  have  a 

table  as  well  as  To  Noava. 
(T))  A  ])oint  oil'  Losa,  literally  aMa,  sun,  and  liwJco,  to  dip. 
(i". )  A  bed  of  bamboos  or  sticks  in  the  beams  of  the  house, 

still  common. 
7)  Fa    aud    /and,   male   and    female,   c(.>mmon   aflixes   for 

gcinler. 

(5 )  As  ihev  arise  from  the  water.  To  Noava  and  Sukivou  sing 

this  song : — 

"  Mo'i'^ite  Karitqfuiio. 
Te  iitotarere^  ma  Fukasifo  ; 
Itii'ikio,  t'iki  vilcUt^  otaro  lao. 
S"ki'roa  hoqo  oojao  ; 
Iticil'io^  viA'i  ciL'ia,  otaro  ^ao." 

Mu-i  nf  this  is  in  a  language  now  lost,  but  the  following  is  as 

lar  a-  pussii>le  a  literal  translation: — 
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"  Kamgfono  knows  not  where  we  go, 
To  the  island  above,  and  Fakaaifo, 
Croniiig,  cinwiiig,  ns  we  pass  along, 
Sukivciu  waking  up  the  sleepers, 
Crowing,  crowing,  as  we  pasa  along." 

Moturtre  T  have  ilL-rived  from  otmoiu,  nn  island,  and  rite, 
abdve ;  it  may  however  lio  the  iiniiie  of  a  place,  (^'ao  is  a 
wonl  only  used  as  applying  to  the  biggest  cliiefsr-*™*^^^^^^ 

</)  The  turtle  of  Svl  Onau  (1).— On  the  top  of  Sol  Onaui^i 
flat  platfoitn  of  rock  about  25  fathoms  above  the  sea,  and 
overhanging  it  somewliat ;  near  it  was  formerly  a  large 
playhonse.  One  day  two  girls  came  out  of  the  house  ou  to  lliia 
jtlatfonn,  which  has  since  beeu  calleil  Lepiteala,  to  ease 
themselves. 

When  one  was  doing  so  over  the  clifl",  several  canoes  came 
suddenly  into  sight  from  round  the  ])oint,  a  big  vouroa  (2)  fishing. 
The  people  in  the  canoes  see,  and  call  out  The  girl  riaes 
hurriedly  in  shame,  but  slips  on  the  rock,  and  catching  hold  of 
the  other  to  save  herself,  both  fall  into  the  sea  below. 

They  are  then  changed  into  two  turtle,  the  one  white  and 
the  other  red,  and  are  called  Eao.  They  still  live  in  the  deep 
crevices  of  the  coral  under  the  rock,  and  can  be  called  up  at 
any  time  by  singing  the  following  song  (3): — 

"  ifiio  manuM,  ta  Lepittala 
Ai,  ma  rehia  taforo  ola  tufe^ 
Uavci,  ma  foiat  ia  ia  /aa  pau/u, 
lie  tajMiaii,  mit  moiea.     File." 

There  first  appears  usually  in  one  liig  crevice  the  sasnini, 
swimming  along,  and  later  come  the  turtle,  usually  one  at  a 
time.  Tliey  continue  swinniiing  about  on  the  top  of  the  water 
for  a  long  time,  unless  any  one  culls  out,  "  Ficu{4)  vouroa,"  when 
they  immediately  disaji^Hiar. 

(1)  Sol  Onau,  the  inland  off  Jiiju.  There  is  a  legend,  similar 
as  to  details,  al)Out  two  sharks  off  the  island  of 
Alakila,  in  the  Solomon  group.  Captain  W.  W, 
AVil.son,  harbourmaster  of  Lcvuka,  informs  me  that 
there  is  also  a  turtle  at  Itatiri,  Koro,  Fiji,  called 
Tui  Xai  Ka.«i  Kasi,  and  that  he  has  twice  seen  it 
called  up. 

I  took  up  Hon,  the  chief  of  IVpji,  and  five  girls  to 
sing  the  incantation.  Going  on  in  front,  I  examined 
the  place,  and  saw  a  green  turtle.  AVhen  the  girls 
were  shiging  the  incantation  the  second  time,  the 
sasnitti,  a  long,  narrow,  lanceolate  fish,  which  always 
precedes  the  turtle  in  these  seas,  came  slowly  along. 
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but  we  saw  nothing  further.    All  the  girls  and  Mou 
state  that  they  have  repeatedly  seen  the  turtle,  which 
•      is  not  unlikely,  as  the  spot  is  a  regular  feeding-place 
for  them. 

(2)  The  name  of  the  ^tei^fishing,  when  many  are  partaking 

in  it  (p.  428). 

(3)  The  meaning,  as  far  as  I  have^been  able  to  set  this  song 

interpreted,  is  as  follows :— "Come  up',  Eao,  to  Lepi- 
teal  a,  and  finish  the  story  for  us,  having  been  in  tibe 
hot  sun  and  tired  in  the  season  for  the  screw-pijie, 
when  it  is  in  flower  and  fruitful    JPiteJ* 

The  language  is  very  antiquated.  Lepiteala  is  from 
ala,  to  die;  ka  foro,  to  tell;  t^fe,  people;  fau 
paufu,  the  season  of  the  pauju,  a  spedes  of  ^andanus. 

Each  line  runs  in  twelves.  The  time  is  similar  to 
the  Tau  Toga  (p.  489),  but  runs  in  a  somewhat 
higher  key. 

(4)  Fieii,  the  act  of  defsecation. 

(g)  The  coming  of  tlu  "  Kava  "  (1). — In  Fagnta  there  lived  a 
'ongan,  a  very  stron<T  and  brave  warrior,  called  Eaikaiponi 
[is  wife  was  of  a  Eotuman  chief's  family,  and  had  three 
rotliers,  Muriak,  Afiak,  and  Koufinua,  who  lived  in  PepjL 
^ar  was  declared  against  them  by  Tnlnnasni  (2),  the  chief  of 
lalaha,  but  they  utterly  defeated  him,  owing  to  the  great 
alour  of  Kaikaiponi  and  his  experience  in  war.  As  a  reward,. 
le  brothers  desired  to  make  him  the  Am,  and,  in  fact,  to 
^-create  the  office  for  him,  because  from  the  time  of  Souiftuga-, 
ppoiiited  by  Eahou,  there  had  not  been  any  fresh  sot«  ap- 
oiiited,  this  being  long  before  the  Niuafoou  people  came  to  the 
iland.  To  tliis,  however,  there  was  much  opposition,  sp  that 
ley  coiiipromised  the  affair  by  making  his  wife  the  sou-honi.  . 

When  the  souhoni  was  the  ruler,  kava  first  came  to  Botuma 
eating  down  from  Samoa,  from  a  place  called  Hihifo.  As  it 
assed  Xoataii,  it  dropped  two  stones,  the  Hofrua,  just  outside 
10  roef.  Koiuid  these  rocks  any  crabs  (3),  prawns,  or  fish,  that 
lay  be  cauglit,  are  poisonous  owing  to  the  kava  which  has  got 
ito  them.  The  root  then  drifted  on  past  Oinafa  to  Fatu  (4),. 
here  it  touched  the  shore  and  left  a  tree,  the  oinipefi,  which. 

of  very  hard  wood,  and  grows  nowhere  else  on  the  island. 
I  then,  finally,  came  on  shore  at  the  extreme  west  end  of 
o])ta,  from  whicli  place  it  proceeded  for  a  walk  along  the  road 
)  Jujii.  But  the  kava,  before  Teaching  there,  branched  off  and 
ent  round  Sol  Atja  to  a  piece  of  land  called  Niuful  (5),  where  it 
lund  a  convenient  hole,  in  which  it  planted  itself  and  for  a 
ng  time  flourished. 


olO         •!.  S]A.\i.KV  CAIii'I-Ntii. — 1%'  Kat'ios  o/Sofmna. 

I!iU  miciliiysoiiiC!  Jiit  Ml  from  a  rat  (0)  in  the  roof  of  Kaikai- 
]«iiLi's  liuu.^i'  i>[i  liiiii,  itiid  lie,  reaigiiishifi  the  smell,  tells  all  the 
].fiiiik'  of  tliu  Kiwt  <]niik,  iiml  a  gruiit  seaix-h  is  startetl.  ^t  last 
liny  ['iiutiil  the  roi.it,  half  liunit  by  Wiii-omago,  who  wiis  clean- 
ing: thu  land  ill  Niiiful,  A  great  fwist  is  held,  and  the  root  is 
viii  iiiiii  iiiffL-s  and  dislribiittil  all  uvor  the  itiland,  so  that  all 
uiiiy  tasie.  Aiiniug  (.itlicrs,  one  jiiLVf  is  wiit  to  l-'issiiiitu,  who 
is  living  at  ihf-  hiiL-k  uf  ISol  ISatania;  hut  he  does  not  iUKlac= 
stand  its  nse,  and  throws  it  away.  It  takes  itjot,  and  gi-ow-s* 
well,  ami  fmm  tliis  jiieLt-  all  the  hmi  in  the  island  has  sjiruny. 

]>y  the  xi'i'li-iil  after  thi:',  KaikaijKini  Imd  one  child,  a  son, 
wild  cme  day  went  to  play  in  the  hush,  ami  fotmd  two  girls, 
<  'liojiu  and  llara,  who  had  come  dowii  tnmi  Laffi('i),  and  were 
amii,-<iiig  themselves  on  a  swing.  Although  mtich  annoyed  at 
heiiig  seen  on  the  enrih,  they  put  tlie  Uiy,  at  his  iviiuest,  in  the 
.■^wiiig,  hut  lie  iVIl  unt  and  broke  his  wrist.  In  i>ain  at  the 
iteeiilt'iit,  he  eal!^  ont  for  ii^ome  one  to  fill  the  eocoanut  shells 
wiih  water  tor  hiiii,  and  tJie  girls,  alarmed  at  his  eries,  pnamise 
to  do  sc.  They  depart,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  his  sight 
I'li-efed  to  ascend  to  Zif.'/i  again.  The  people, wlm  are  Imifying 
up  on  aucoimt  of  the  eiies,  see  them,  hut  they  aiv  too  high  for 
lluni  to  do  them  any  harm.  TJie  ])eople  wateh  them  ascending, 
iind  see  them,  after  making  a  hole  in  iJie  .sky,  jiass  fhrnugh,  ami 
;a  the  same  tinie  n  great  .<how<'r  uf  rain  eame  down  at  the  sjHjt 
il-elf.  whieh  is  failed  Vakoi,  and  not  on! v  Idled  tlie  eocoanut 
>1ielU  hut  tured  the  hoy  as  well. 

:?bo]l]y  aMer  tliis  Kaikaijicni  and  ihe  Miil'-.-ni  departed  in  a 
hnu''  double  emu  e  l'"r  'i'omja.  and  never  retmned,  while  Mnriak 
l-eeaiiie  the  .-(.",  and  when  be  died  his  brother  Aliak(.S). 

Ill  Tliis  legen.l  was  related  to  me  by  Wafta,  the  chief  of 
.luju,  at  a  eouiieil  meeting  in  Mahitia:  he  was  a.-isisled 
hy  ilaialu  and  the  chief  of  Mululia.  1  alterwardfi 
hJ'ard  that  there  are  several  songs  sung  hy  the /«(■((. 
bin  unfnrtunately  loo  late  t.i  get  iliem  I ifin scribed. 
In  Kiji  ihe  /."Of",  or,  as  it  is  there  eidled.  !/ffj<;ni,  is 
^aid  to  have  come  fnun  Tonga,  Iml  1  eould  liiid  no 
l.-rnd  ab..ut  it.  On  the  lla  mast  <if  Viti  Le'VU  the 
!nll..wing  story  of  its  diseovery  in  1'oiiga  was  told 
iiie : — 

■■  A  man  wa-;  planiing  bis  yams  om-  day,  when  lie 
eut  di'wn  a  /.'-■-/  hush  whi.ll  was  in  the  way.  I're- 
^en^ly  lie  iib>erved  a  nil,  wbieh  began  lo  gnaw  the 
io..t.'anil  fell  down,  apparently  dead.  He  then,  after 
\4.ililiing  ii  for  some  liine,  went  to  ]iiek  it  up,  but,  to 
his  Mii|i]ise,  il  gi't  ii]i  and  bi-gaii  to  run  away.  Au- 
(■■ailiiiglv  he  coiuluded  lliat  the  mot  must  bo  some 
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good,  and  so  chewed  it,  and  made  hava.     He  found  it 

vei'v  pleasant,  and  so  it  spread." 
(2)  ^[iiriak  and  Tukmasui  are  names  still  to  be  found  on 

liOtuma.     Kaiponi,  I  am  informed,  is  by  no  means  an 

uncommon  name  in  Tonga. 
(:>)  There   actually  are  poisonous  fish  and  crabs  off  these 

rocks;   one  crab,  the  fuitiajxntu,  is  very  dangerous. 

The  fish  and  crabs,  too,  of  Luokoasta,  off  Losa,  are 

also  dangerous.     It  is  a  connnon  idea  in  Rotuma  that 

the  eartli  round  the  roots  of  the  Jcava  is  poisonous. 

(4)  A  place  in  the  middle  of  Lopta.      A  large-leafed  tree 

something  like  the  hifo  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the 
ointprji]  I  certainly  cannot  recollect  haWng  seen  it 
elsewhere. 

{'))  This  i)iece  of  land  is  still  known  by  the  same  name.  A 
deep  hole  is  pointed  out,  where  the  hrvva  first  rooted 
itself,  and  from  wdiich  it  was  removed. 

(())  The  Kotuman  rat  is  M\i^  crulans  (Peile). 

(7)  Tlie  skv,  or  heaven,  the  abode  of  good  deities.  If  the 
girls  could  have  been  caught,  their  oflspring  would 
have  been  invincible,  and  would  always  have  food 
ready  at  hand  without  doing  any  work.  Among  all 
l*aeilic  Island  people  there  is  a  general  l)elief  that  the 
sky  opens  to  allow  the  rain  to  fall.  Certain  andesite 
crystals,  found  on  the  top  of  the  lava  in  Eotuma,  are 
caHed  hionufH/fr,  literally  chips  off  a  thunder-cloud. 

(5)  I  think  thi;5  legend  points  to  a  hereditary  soif.y  who  was 

not  only  tlie  no//,  but  a  king  temporal  as  well. 

(//)  H'd'ohfgi^  (,r  f/ir  Junf>ir.  to  Jircfvea  (1). — Wien  the  people  were 
Iniilding  Kikolagi,  a  house  to  reach  the  sky  (2),  a  man,  Sourag])ol, 
started  from  Atniofu  with  a  stone  for  its  foundation  from  Tooi, 
Ills  wife,  Henlipehea,  nearly  falling  to  pieces  (•*>)  at  the  time.  He 
] Kisses  Teiikoi  point,  and  conies  to  Fahafa  (4),  where  he  meets  a 
man,  who  asks  him  what  he  is  carrying  th<?  stone  for,  and 
lauLThs  at  him  so  miicli  that  he  throws  it  down,  and  there  it 
lies  to  the  present  day.  This  man  tlien  proceeds  to  call  out 
tlie  peo]>le  «)f  Teukoi,  and,  with  Sourag])ol  and  his  people,  they 
U()  t()  Xoatau  to  iiuht,  refusinu'  anv  more  to  buihl  liikohiL'i. 
They  are  beaten,  and  take  to  flight,  with  Xoatau  in  pursuit. 
SouragjKil  reaches  Teukoi,  but  being  hard  pressed,  takes  up  a 
stone  to  hide  under,  and  himself  turn^  into  a  stone,  telling  the 
])e<»]»lo  to  call  his  child  Fuoga. 

( )n('  (lay,  when  Fuoga  wa.-s  nearly  a  man,  the  Teukoi  people 
well*  eaiTviu'j:  tbod  to  the  .s^'>/'  in  Xoatau,  but  they  left  behind 
them    Fuoga,   who   was   asleep.     Fuoga   however   awoke,   and 
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being  luingiT,  makes  after  them,  and  catches  them  up  between 
Pepji  and  Noatau.  He  has  no  food  for  the  sou,  and  so  polb  np 
a  tree,  ofT  which  he  tears  the  branches,  putting  the  stem  over 
his  shoulder.  He  forces  the  Tenkoi  people  to  give  him  all  their 
food,  which  lie  eats ;  he  then  compels  them  to  accompany  him 
to  Xoatan.     Here,  reaching  the  soiCs  house,  Fuoga  brings  on  a 

fight,  and  kills  the  sou  and  all  his  strong  men.     He  then    

ceeds  to  lUkolagi,  where  he  has  a  great  fight  with  the  stfSng" 
man  (5)  of  the  island,  who  is  putting  the  ridge  on  the  house ;  at 
last  he  wins,  killing  his  enemy  with  one  blow  of  his  club  and 
destroying  the  house  with  a  second  blow.     He  then  takes  the 
name  of  Fouma,  and  makes  a  Soukama  man  the  sou. 

(1)  This  legend  was  related  to  me  by  Friday  and  Marafu. 

They  say  that  the  Fouma,  referred  to  in  it,  has  no  con- 
nection witii  the  Fouma  mentioned  in  the  I^end  of 
the  Soktontonu. 

(2)  In  Noatau  is  a  mound  of  earth,  12-13  feet  above  the 

general  level  and  40-50  yards  in  diameter,  which  is 
pointed  out  as  the  foundation  of  SikolagL  There  is  a 
fuari  riy  house  foundation,  called  Atmofu  close  to 
Matusa. 

(3)  This  phrase  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Botuman,  and 

implies  that  the  woman  may  at  any  moment  bear  a 
child. 

(4)  Close  to  Teukoi.     The  stone  lies  on  the  road,  and  weighs 

about  half  a  ton. 

(5)  A  large  stone   in  Noatau,  cracked  in  three  places,  is 

pointed  out  as  this  man. 


Appendix  I.    List  of  the  Last  Sixty  "Sou." 


32.  Tokaniiia. 

33.  Titafaga. 
'  34.  Travii. 
.  35.  Raraka. 
■  3(>.  Tuaojao. 

37.  Gaogaofaga. 
'■  3S.  Fatafcsi. 
'  39.  Fuatauafnu. 
.  40.  A'uana. 
I  41.  Fatafcsi. 

43.  Tomanara. 
;  43.  SoloTalu. 
,  41.  Kimukou. 

4o.  Tira^oko. 

4<».  Otorevai. 

47.  Bagafuata. 

'18.  Kauraii. 

This  list  is  copied  from  one  in  the  pouctsion  of  the  present  CommiMioner  of 
RoUiinu. 


1. 

Lapctcmasui. 

15. 

Kaurafonua 

2. 

Tuitupu. 

16. 

Riniakou. 

3. 

Laparerc. 

17. 

Koufossi. 

4. 

Muamca      on 

IS. 

Taio. 

ava  ka  nolio 

19. 

Foiiumonu. 

c  Sohoa. 

20. 

Varomua. 

5. 

Muatoircre. 

21. 

lui. 

6. 

liiuri. 

22. 

Marafu. 

7. 

Ifituga. 

23. 

Mirara. 

8. 

Fcsartu. 

24. 

Tokoara. 

0. 

Xiuta. 

25. 

Asckana. 

10. 

Sourotuina. 

26. 

Men  i  sou. 

11. 

Tafuki. 

27. 

Sakitiiianc. 

12. 

Milan  ca. 

28. 

Tausia. 

13. 

Tiiknia^ui. 

2'X 

Satapuaki. 

14. 

Souhoni 

30. 

Piika. 

A'akai. 

31. 

Kanaka. 

'  49.  Varaoti. 
I  60.  I'ata. 
51.  Patupolirara- 
hina. 

62.  Furisifana. 

63.  TiiiroloraTa. 

64.  Marafu. 

55.  Pogisomari. 

56.  Tiarukea. 

67.  Sukamaaa. 

68.  Moi. 

69.  Manara. 
60.  Mat-agitai. 
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Appendix  IL    Languagi. 


Having  been  advised  that  a  specimen  of  the  language  would 
be  of  considerable  interest,  I  now  eive  a  list  of  upmids  of  thxee 
hundred  words.  Of  numerals  ana  pronouns  I  am  also  giving 
the  Fijian  and  Samoan  equivalents,  and  of  such  words  out  (n 
my  general  list  as  seem  to  me  to  bear  any  relalionship  to 
Fijian,  Samoan,  or  both  languages.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Leefe,  the  Commisdioner  of  Botuma,  an  excellent  I^ian 
scholar,  for  any  merit  the  list  may  hava  The  Botuman  was 
written  down  by  me  first  from  the  interpreter ;  the  F^ian  beinp 
then  carefully  added,  the  Fijian  list  was  handed  overtoGideQqi» 
an  ordained  Wesleyan  minister,  a  native  of  Botnmai  and  by 
him  translated  into  Botuman,  under  Mr.  Ledb'a  anperviaion. 
The  Samoan  list  I  compiled  later  from  the  Bev.  Oeom  Piatt^a 
dictionary,  and  by  the  aid  of  two  Samoans  in  I^i  1  divided 
the  list  into  words  bearing  a  relationshin  to  one  anotliev;  in  all 
eleven  sections ;  the  numbers  in  &ont  of  tne  words  compared  with 
Samoan  and  Fijian  refer  to  thesa  The  words  choaen  refer  for 
the  most  part  to  obj^ts  of  eveiyday  use ;  others  were  to  asaiflt 
me  in  my  inquiries  about  d^erent  points,  as  relationship, 
superstitions,  etc. ;  and  still  others  were  merely  for  Uie  purpose 
of  comparison.  When  the  list  was  being  compled,  it  was  never 
intended  for  publication  in  such  an  incomplete  form. 


Numerals. 


English. 

Botuman. 

Wilkes  Exp.  Bpt 

8amo«n. 

lijum. 

I 

ta,  esea. . 

ta,et6a    •• 

tad  .. 

dua. 

2 

rua 

rua          . •         •  • 

lua    •  • 

roa* 

3 

folu      .. 

tholu 

tola  ••        •• 

tola. 

4 

hako 

hake         . .         •  • 

fa     .. 

▼a. 

5 

lima 

lima         •  •         • . 

lima .. 

lima. 

6 

ono 

ono          .  •         •  • 

ono  ••         •• 

ono. 

7 

hif  u      . . 

hithu       .  •         •  • 

fitu  •• 

TltU. 

8 

valu 

vain 

yalu .  • 

wain. 

9 

BiTa 

ura 

ira    •  •         •  • 

ciTa. 

10 

sagaliula          . . 

saghol      .• 

sefnla* 

tini,     Mga- 
dnuu 

100 

tarau    . .         • . 

tarou 

■elan.  •         •• 

1,000 
10,000 

pf  e          . .            • . 

af  e         a  a                     a  a 

ndAln. 

kiu 

kiut' 

inano 

oba. 

100,000 

kuimanamana . . 

.  •         •  •         •  • 

manomano  •• 

Tetelei. 

1,000,000 

rdurauTarevare 

1 

•  •         .  •         •  • 

•  •         •  • 

petela. 
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■J'llOH  .  . 

u..     .. 

..    hati?.. 

W.-  t«o 

.    iliini,  aitiini 

..    amia   .. 

Yoii  tivo 

.    :..,m       .. 

..^a»a      ..           .. 

TWjl«o 

iriii       ,. 

..    cria    .. 

Tliff  . . 

. .  irisa      . . 

. . .  eri»     . . 

lHy    .. 

Our  (of  two) 

Y>,up{on«< 

Their  (of  tw. 

011BS0    .. 

..    omi*?.. 

Your.. 
■[■Iifir.. 

':"". 

::  ST"  ;. 

lo  bikI  la  insiu 
t.>um1  Lildiiii.. 
lo  unit  la  ouliii 


'  knnudraii, 
{    koikodrau. 

.  I  keimami. 
.  k«mud<Hi. 
Ikoira. 

notlaru. 
nomudrau. 


EiiclUh.     I     Sulumau.        '\Yilke»  Exp.  Bpl.         Saiiiuan. 


Mouth    . 

Clio^o. 
Miiuinuv . 
]l:i.'k 

S  llrancli    . 

Hark 


'.'liumu     !; 

:iJC.:; 

.    ..iiKflfagu 

'.    l!ialij,'B   '.'. 

■ 

.    (Mtala    .. 

al.'!o   '.'. 

.    fnlfuta 

.    tliomalliun 

:  ult" :: 

!    p.iil,"olio' 

.  In     .. 

.    llIU     .. 

:  tr  :. 

:  K™- 

; 

Umvi. 
toba. 
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Englis'li. 

Rotunian. 

Wilkes  Ex 

p.  Rpt. 

Samoan. 

Fijian. 

(J  Fowl 

moa 

I 
. .    moa 

moa    . . 

toa. 

Yiini 

uki 

1 

uft 

uvi. 

Orange    . . 

niori 

•  •               •  • 

moli    . . 

moli. 

Cocoanut. . 

niu 

. .    niu 

niu      .. 

niu. 

Bivadt'ruit 

i  ulu 

. .    ulu 

, .    'iilu    . . 

. .    uto. 

Chestnut.. 

ifi 

•  •  ;      .  • 

..ifi 

>      • 

..    ivi. 

Pa  paw 

esu 

1 

. .    esi 

u^leti. 

Ka  ca 

kava. 

* '  I     *  * 

. .    kava  . . 

1 

yaqona. 

Chow,  to  . . 

mania . . 

1 

. .  ;  lamulamu 

mama. 

A'^ra-bowl 

tanoa 

•  • 

. .    tanoa 

. . .  tanoa  . . 

tanoa. 

7  IJird 

nianumanu 

. .    manmanii 

. .    manu  . . 

manumanu. 

Fi.-*!! 

ia 

..,  ia 

•  • 

. .  1  ia 

ika. 

Owl 

riiru 

>  ■              •  • 

•  • 

..    lulu    .. 

lulu. 

Puttcrflv.. 

• 

pepe 

I  •    '          as 

•  • 

. .    pepe   . . 

. .  j  bebe. 

Fly 

laga 

1  •    t          •  • 

•  • 

..    lelei    .. 

..    laga. 

Lobster    . . 

ula 

1  •             •  • 

•  • 

. .    ula 

urou. 

^Mosijuito.. 

ram  11 

.    ramu 

•  • 

, .    namu . . 

namu. 

Coral 

laje 

•  • 

•  • 

. .    lapa    . . 

, .  '  lase. 

8  Bailer 

tat  a 

1  •             •  • 

•  • 

..    tata     .. 

. .  i  nimima. 

Bail,  to    .. 

anil 

»  •    ■         •  • 

•  • 

. .    asu     . . 

. .    nima. 

Sail 

lae 

•             •  • 

•  • 

. .  j  la 

laea. 

y  K'life 

sere 

. .    sore 

•  • 

. . ,  pane   . • 

sele. 

I'eain 

utupoto 

•       •  • 

•  • 

utupoto 

. . 1  soko. 

Ni'odle 

sui 

•  • 

1 
•  •     •  • 

•  ■ 

sui 

. .    cula. 

Spear 

jao 

•  • 

.    tsao 

•  • 

..    tao      .. 

motu. 

11  Lock      of 

sope 

•  • 

i  1     .. 

•  • 

taupe . . 

taube. 

hair     of 

1 

virginity.  1 

►SUh']) 

niose 

. .  ,  mo3e 

•  • 

moo    . . 

•  • 

moce. 

Well 

vai 

•            ■  • 

•  • 

vai'eli .  • 

. .    mataniwai. 

Batli         ..j 

sala 

•            •  • 

■  • 

ala 

. .    sala. 

D-ince      ..  j 

inaka 

.    mak 

•  • 

sa'a     . . 

. .    meki. 

(rod 

atiia 

.    atua 

•  • 

. .    atui    . . 

. .  ■  kalou. 

JS|>irit 

oulu 

.    lao 

•    • 

. .    ail  u    . . 

. .    kalou. 

B.--.  to    ..; 

fa rate 

•              •  • 

•  • 

. .  1  fa'atoga 

. .  1  kerekere. 

^  fS               . .  ' 

o,  u 

.    ka 

•  • 

. .  1  ioe,  i,  'oe 

..    io. 

1 

igikei 

.    inke,  inc 

1 

li 

. .    e  leai  . . 

. .    segai. 

Jul  at  ions 

hij).     (1.) 

Kiigh-Ii 

• 

1 

Kotuman. 

English. 

j        Rotuman. 

^lan.. 

•  • 

famori  (fa). 

Si 

ster  to  a  man 

seghoni. 

Wo'.ii'in 

•   • 

lioni. 

Si 

ster  to  a  woman. . 

sosoghi. 

Bahy,  fi'male 

. 

le 

riri. 

IT 

usband    . . 

vavane. 

Ba''v,  male. . 

•  • 

le 

nieamea. 

W 

if  e 

hoina. 

Ciiild 

f  • 

ie. 

Marry,  to  . . 

inose. 

B'  'V  . .          . . 

•   • 

fa 

liaharagi. 

Son. . 

le  fa. 

Gir!.. 

t  • 

honi  haharagi.      | 

Grandparent       on 

makiga. 

F;ii]ier  or  uiu-l 

e 

oil 

"a. 

fatlicr's  side. 

lM<'tl;er  «.>r  ami 

t 

oil 

loni. 

Gi 

rand  parent       on 

temamafua. 

Br'']ier  \o  a  n 

lan  . . 

so. 

M>ij:lii. 

mother's  side. 

Bi-'  tlier  to  a  \\ 

onian 

se< 

^vevenc. 

Cousin,  distant     . .  . 

1 

poisasigi. 
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Engli:<li. 

Koluuiai 

■    ■Wilkei  Ei[.. 
■       ,           Rpt. 

Samoan, 

ryiw- 

I 

.    gou       .. 

..    go,  Eou 

'ou 

.Uwf^ 

Thou.. 

..    ni.ei  .. 

'oe       '.:          .    koif^ 

JlB        .. 

..     liati?  .. 

'oia   ..     ..:t<.jV_^- 

We  two 

.    i.um.auum 

■■,""""   ■■ 

itawa..          ..:kedan4t^ 

You  two 

.   uiini     .. 

'ouIuA  . .         . . '  kemudrau. 

1 

koikodrou. 

They  two 

...eria    .. 

itaiu   .. 

.   koirsu. 

We     .. 

i  tatou  . . 

.    kdmami. 

You   .. 

'outou  .. 

.    kemudou. 

Thej  .. 

..leria     .. 

i  lalou  .. 

.    koin. 

My'  .. 

lou,  lota           . . .  noqu. 

Thj    .. 

..jo.ou.. 

lou,  lo'oe         . .    nomu. 

His     .. 

lona.  lana        ..    nona. 

Our  (of  two) 

."[otomia'          '.'. 

lo  and  U  niaua  ,  oodaru. 

Yo.>r(oftw 

lound  lataua,,'  nomudrau. 

Their  (of  two)    oriii       .. 

..loria     .. 

lo  and  la  ouhia  |  nodrau. 

Our    .. 

.^o.m^    .. 

..Unu.P.. 

lu  anil  U  matou  :  uoda. 
(tatou)             1 

Your.. 

lo  and  la  outou   ,  nomudou. 

Tlicir.. 

■:""""'   ■■ 

..    oris     .. 

lo  and  U  lalou    |  nodni. 

English. 

.     Bolunmn. 

1 

'  Wilkes  Kip.  Bpt. 

Sauioaii. 

Fijian. 

t  Jloon       . 

luila    .. 

:'■,::" "".. 

niauli.. 

vula. 

Cluutl      . 

ni)t:ii    . . 

.  \  aoag 

Baiti 

.       ..          ..          .. 

U'intl 

uZ  '■'. 

.1 

cagi'. 

Night      . 

IKlgl      .. 

po       .. 

bogu 

3  Land 

iiaiiun. . 

Ihaiuu     '.'.         '.'. 

falUrt.. 

t#laud     . 

otmutu 

,  ul'iiga  . . 

inalufaga 
fiiga    ,. 

Unit. 

tabu. 

U^ 

'  fiijipoputu 

Beef 

caknu. 

E'a'"'         '■ 

biau. 

■I  Etc          ; 

zi".-. 

;    malho    W         '.'. 

>-o«.        . 

isu      .. 

Ear 

idihiSn.. 

.    thaligft   '.'.         '.'. 

talia-.i."          ! 

dalijsn. 

Mouth     . 

iiiija    .. 

piitu   .. 

gu»u. 

Toiiu'ue    . 

^nlolo    .. 

.    ..h-lo        .. 

alelo   .. 

Client 

fiilfatii 

lalfaln    .. 

fatfata 

Manmiiu  . 

ltu.-k        .. 

foniafua         . 

thomathua        .. 

daku. 

Thigh      . 
3  Bninch    . 

saga    .. 

ia'""':.    : 

se„. 

Leaf        . 

.    r.iu,  noho 

Uu     '.'.        '. 

drau. 

l):irk 

vili       .. 

.    ,.ihnpa    ..          .. 

|«a'u    .. 

{ kuii. 

GriH-ii      . 

j-:irava 

.    foo 

lau-ava 

karakawa. 
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Miieorofoijical.     (2.) 


Englbh. 

HotumM. 

Engliili. 

Botamvi. 

Sun 

SUr 

hcfii'. 

Wind    .. 
Wind,  N. 

X.- 

atonn      .. 

Ingi  malm. 

pklg>Mtk 

Wind,  W. 

Cold         .. 

maliti. 

Lightning           . 

U6re  (og.). 

Air 

otfiti. 

Tliuader 

Biinbow.. 

1  ■■ta-iwU. 

Lialit       . . 

tufn. 

Sunset    .. 

Sky 

Ingi. 

Walenpout       . 

■huhi*. 

Ds^          .. 

Sea.  and  Land.     (3.) 


English. 

Hotumnn. 

English. 

1         Botumaa. 

Eartli  (Mil) 
Hotk        .. 
Slono 
MoiinlaJD 

B.-B«ll         .. 

hofu  mcamea. 
nolo  (tliuagjolo). 

W«ter    .. 

Spfl--vraler 
Fresh  wftlcr 
Tidf        . . 

F.l.h.  to  . . 

.    tonu. 
.   nai. 
.    mnmi. 
.    Tolu. 
.    fenn. 

Cape 

Koef  (i>  »lioal)    .. 

matu. 

Finn-,  to.. 
Laud      '.'. 

.     UIM. 

l'«*«ge  (in  r,^t) 

St'B 

lui. 

S»iui,  to 
Dive.lo.. 

.  !  Tipl. 

.   iopu. 

Tilt  Hmnau  Boihj.    (4) 


English. 

1          Rotumnn. 

Engli«l,. 

Rotumaa. 

Head       . . 

..'ciou. 

Log        .. 

la. 

■rtM. 

Forclirad. . 

..    inotnra. 

uma  (nam). 

Toolli       .. 

..    ala. 

Wrirt      ,. 

kokoniiiu. 

Keck 

..    kia. 

3" ::    :; 

kapae. 

llami       .. 

Arm 

kahae  mafua. 

Ablomen.. 

..    .-fi'. 

Knco      .. 
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Botanical.    (5.) 


English. 

Rotuman. 

fingUsh. 

B^uman. 

Forest     . . 

Tree 

Root 

Stem 

Flower    . . 

Seed 

tograo. 

oi. 

Taa. 

huni. 

liasa  ne  oi  (hue). 

hula  (leum). 

Grass 

Dry 

Screw-pine 

Iron  wood  {^Casua- 

rina) 
Bamboo .  • 

moasu  (pa), 
mamasa. 
hata. 
toa. 

vau. 

Food,    (6.) 


English. 

Rotuman. 

English. 

Botuman. 

Pig 

1 
.    puaka. 

Garden  . . 

Teko. 

Food 
Hen 

.  1  telaa. 
.    ufa. 

Banana  . . 
Plantain 

pan. 
utksara. 

Turtle      .. 

.  1  hoi. 

Tarrow  .. 

aana  (a'aro). 

Eat,  to     . . 

.    ate. 

Sago  palm 

oat. 

IIuiiKry  .. 

.    paat«  (masmas). 

Sugar-cane 

fou. 

Drink,  to.. 

.    nno. 

A'ara-cup 

ipu. 

Tliirstv    .. 

.    i)anno. 

iTa  ra-strainer 

niliou. 

Disli 

.    uniefi. 

Cocoanut  scraper 

foa. 

Arrowroot 

.    mara. 

Breakfast 

amaliao. 

Egg 

.    kalafi  (kalodi). 

Dinner  . . 

onioe. 

Kitclien  . . 

.    kohea. 

Feast 

katoaga. 

Fire 

.    rahi. 

Tobacco . . 

rau. 

Fire  friction 

.    sia. 

Pudding 

feki. 

Oven 

.    nujkoua. 

Zoolofjical.     (7.) 


English. 

1 

Rotuman. 

1 
1 

English. 

Rotuman. 

Shell 

.    !  tetaikai. 

Rat         . . 

pija. 

DM 

. .  1  hufhuf. 

Snake     . . 

alete. 

Pitii'on 

. .  '  ifa. 

Shark     . . 

tanifa  (ioro). 

Worm 

..  i  keremutu. 

Crab,  sea 

kaka. 

Sci^rpion  . . 

. .  1  niama:<se,  monpuoga. 

Crab,  land 

fupa. 

S]>id('r 

. .  '  naatavoao. 

Crab,  cocoanut.. 

aruru. 

Centipede 

. .  ;  saaraara. 

2  M  2 
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Eugliel.. 

Botuman. 

Englith. 

Botunuii. 

C'ai;nf,  double 
Crnioe,  single,  big      .. 
Canoe,  taigXc,  ^ainll , , 
Boat 

dhoie,  to  bau  run. 
lafsga  (vaka). 

taurani. 

P.ddle  „ 
Mart      ..         .. 
Outrigger 
Steenng  paddle 

hoti. 
pou. 

uiuU. 

Implements.     (9.) 


English. 

Botumnn. 

English. 

i         lEotunun. 

ia 

'n'oniau's  drcM 

.  i  uha.      ■ 

Club        .. 

oijwluga  (aihi). 

Whale's  tooth 

..Irialanetolo. 

I.!i:..p       .. 

Dieaine  Btick 

Torch     .. 

.  1  Bidu. 

3Iat 

cpa  (apei). 

Arrow    .. 

.   hofiikboL 

Sinnet     .. 

atolo. 

Xet 

Pillo<r     .. 

Pearl  shell 

. ;  tiaf  hapa. 

Oil  (for  body)    . 

takai  lolo. 

Xecklace 

..tifui.   ^ 

Fiili-hook 

Sword    .. 

Fan 

Drum     .. 

Man-*  dretfl        . 

taktakoi. 

Fighting  stick 

.    Oku. 

SchtttUio 

,..     (10.) 

English. 

- 

,..„. 

B.Bli.1,. 

On  leiivinp 
Mavineat 
0.,.>l.n,orDing 

!   Ibo.' 
.    mmnafa 

Good-nifUt 

'l"""' 

MixiUone 

«...      (11.) 

Engli.h. 

Botumtn. 

Euglish. 

|-        Boluiaan. 

limnri  (oroil'). 

Prk'it     .. 

apioiitu. 

(.Uioftam  . 

gagajn. 

Piny,  to.. 

Il-ns..      .. 

haiiunnoho(estu). 

Taboo    .. 

.    fonou,  ha. 

■Inl>i>       .. 

Good      .. 

.    Uilai. 

Bal        .. 

.    r<kaa. 

™S>. 

Gr»\e      ..         .. 

Lore,  to,. 

.    haniti  (ts 

Binv,  to.. 

fanma. 

S«rTe,  to 

tan. 

Foreign  . . 

.   furcn. 

kuli. 

White    .. 
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January  IItii,  1898. 
E.  W.  BuABi^ooK,  Esq.,  C.r>.,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  tJie  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  signed. 

Mr.  J)ALTOX  read  Mr.  E.  B.  Landis*  paper  on  "  The  Capping 
<  \'ivniony  of  Korea.'* 

Th(!  riiEsiDKXT  pointed  out  the  importance  attaching  to  the 
1  u<tniii,  and  wa.s  su[)ported  by  Mr.  GowLAND,  who  having  lived 
ill  the  country,  was  aide  to  confirm  the  account.  Discussion 
wiis  carried  on  l)y  Mr.  Markoff,  Professor  Tylor,  Mr.  A.  L 
Lkwis,  ;Mr.  ]JupKRT  JoxES  and  Mr.  Crooke.  after  which  a 
'ordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  was  passed. 


11 10  PiiKsiDEXT  announced  the  election  of  Professor  G.  M. 
Dawsox,  of  Toronto;  Professor  Sergi,  of  Rome;  and  Signer 
Tkmncoso,  of  Mexico. 

]\Ir.  Lkwis  tlien  read  Mr.  R  H.  ilATHKWS*  jmper  on  "The 
Hock  Paintings  and  Carvings  of  the  Australian  Aborigines. 
Part  IT,"  and  the  PRESIDENT,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks, 
pnintL'd  out  the  great  accuracy  that  distinguished  Mr.  Mathews' 

Work. 

'Ml.  A.  J.  EvAXS  spoke  of  similar  caves  having  been  found  in 

X<»illicrn  hah'. 


T/H  CArriXu  ('ekemoxy  of  Korea.    By  E.  B.  Landis,  M.D. 
Third  J)i\i>ion,  First  Chiss,  Order  of  the  Double  Dragon. 

Almost  all  n.tti<.ii^^.  from  tlie  earliest  times  until  now,  have  had 
(  cilain  riles  wliich  were  performed  at  that  period  of  life  known 
,1-  |>\il»t'rty. 

The  rituali>is  of  Korea  lay  down  the  rule  that  males  should 
]>r  lielrotlicd  jit  lV(»ni  fifteen  to  twentv  veai*s  of  ajre.  Xow,  in 
KniL'U  il  will  I'C  reniend>ered  that  the  Capping  Ceremony  and 
l>etiothal  are  synnuynious  terms,  and  the  one  necessarily 
|iie-u['i)<).se>:  ih«*  other  as  amongst  the  Semitic  nations  of  earlier 
linns  circiHiici^ion  implied  marriage.  Sa  Ma,  Duke  of  On, 
iai!;_ilit  that  ill  ancient  times  males  were  betrothed  at  the  age 
ol  twenty  years,  and  this  ceremony  implied  that  the  full 
re-pousibiliiies  oi  manhood  were  now  assumed.     Lat^r  genera- 
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tioiis,  (Ippailiiig  fi-oni  these  ancient  customs,  were  betniti 
enilicr  in  life,  until  now  the  Cappiug  Ceremony  is  sometii 
perfonneil  at  the  afte  uf  ten.  Tliis,  liowever,  ia  quite  contr 
to  the  tciiehinj;  nf  the  rijiiil  ceremonialista  who  hold  that  a  1 
is  not  fit  to  iissiiiiie  the  lespoiisihilities  of  maDhood  until  Ik 
acqiininteil  with  Ilitiuil  and  Ceremonial  Law, 

i'lii-ec  rlays  liefore  the  ceremony  takes  place  the  head  of 
clan  irniRt  make  lui  aiinouncement  of  the  approaching  cerenK 
to  the  spirit  taVilets  in  the  ancestral  temple.  In  ancient  tii 
a  day  for  niakiiiy  this  auninincement  was  always  chosen 
divination,  hut  at  present  this  iiilc  is  not  followed  unleu  1 
Capjiinf:  Ceronimiy  takes  jilace  during  the  first  month  of  I 
year.  This  ainmiinceiuent  is  made  hecause  a  boy  when  cam 
is  snpposed  td  add  a  new  link  to  the  chain  in  the  Unfl 
descent.  It  will  be  remembered  that  any  imusual  occurrei 
is  always  uniioiinced  to  the  spirit  tablets  in  the  Anoest 
Temple. 

In  ancient  times  the  tutor,  who  occupies  a  prominent  place 
the  ]H'rfoi'niniiCG  of  this  cei'oniony,  was  chosen  by  lot!  T 
mle  i-«  iii)t  now  followed,  and  mie  of  the  friends  of  the  familj 
chosi'ii  instead.  He  must  be  r.ood  and  virtuouB  and  w 
vei"3ed  in  CeivmoniaJ  Law. 

The  apartments  in  which  the  ceremony  is  to  be  perfotm 
are  now  jirepai-ed.  Uy  meaiis  of  curtains  and  screens  a  am 
room  is  iiartitioncd  nfl',  in  the  iiorth-eastem  part  of  t 
Cereninnial  Hall.  The  Ceremonial  Hall  is  one  of  the  bur 
lonnis  of  Ihe  house  in  which  all  the  ceremonies  ot  the  fami 
and  ihe  cbii  are  iierfornicd.  Tf  there  ur'  no  steps  leading  i 
to  this  luill,  a  drawing  is  made  on  the  ground  to  represent  ste] 
JIats  an.'  spread  out  and  a  basin  with  towels  are  placed  in 
small  side  r'^om  to  the  Ea.-;t.  In  the  Xoitli  and  South  am 
Bimrtnieiits  aiv  also  partitioned  nil'. 

Early  on  the  innrrow  the  jieuple  of  the  honse  arise  early  ai 
get  readv  the  articles  cnunierateil  biduw. 

].  Thi-ee  labK-s. 

L'.  A  hhuk  ea]i.     This  is  made  of  thick  jMiper  and  the  pie( 
pasted  tiigelher  after   bein<;   cut    out   df  a   single  sheet 
the  centn'  nf  eaeh   end,  a)>out   half   a   inch   above  the  bai 
a  hole  is  pierceil  for  the  insertion  of  the  pin.     The  whole  cap 
covpi-ed  with  a  black  niateriiil  or  with  black  paint. 

;>.  A  jiin.  This  is  use<I  tn  sliek  tlimugh  the  cap.  It  ahotl 
be  made  of  ivory,  Ume  or  some  other  white  material. 

4.  A  hood.  This  is  placed  dVer  the  black  cap.  The  bo 
and  the  plaited  diess  (o)  aiv  always  worn  t<^ether.  It  may 
made  from  a  piece  of  black  silk  or  satin. 

r<.  The  plaited  di-ess.     A  dress   made  of   fine  white  gn 
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cloth,  with  a  plaited  skirt  reaching  to  the  heels.  The 
consists  of  twelve  pieces  neatly  sewn  together^  and  ib'  attached 
to  the  jacket  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bottom  formfl  a  perfect 
circle.  This,  Korean  ritualists  say,  refers  to  the  nmCs  orbit,  and 
the  twelve  pieces  of  doth  which  form  the  skirt  represent  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year,  the  four  pieces  of  which  the  jacket 
is  made  representing  the  four  seasons. 

6.  A  great  belt  which  is  always  worn  with  the  above 
garment.  It  is  made  of  white  satin,  folded  and  sewn  so  that 
the  actual  width  of  the  belt  is  2  inche&  It  must  be  sufficiently 
long,  so  that  after  encircling  the  waist  and  being  tied  in  two 
loops  in  front,  the  two  ends  will  reach  down  as  low  as  the  hem , 
of  the  plaited  dress.  The  edges  on  both  sides  are  bound  with 
black  satin. 

7.  The  cord  is  fastened  to  the  great  belt  and  may  be  made 
from  material  of  any  one  of  the  five  colours. 

8.  Black  silk  or  cloth  shoes  with  white  laces. 

9.  The  Mo  cap.  Of  this  cap  there  are  two  kinds,  a  Isige  one 
which  resembles  the  hat  now  commonly  woni,  and  a  t«Mdlff 
one  of  gauze.  The  small  one  resembles  we  militaiy  cap  of  the 
Chow  dynasty  of  Chinia  with  this  addition,  that  along  the 
seams  are  loops  of  jade  beads. 

10.  The  black  shirt  resembles  a  Uaqk  jacket.  It  is  now 
often  made  of  an  azure  material 

11.  A  leathern  belt  which  is  always  worn  with  the  blaok 
shirt. 

12.  Embroidered  shoes. 

13.  The  cowl  is  like  the  hood  usually  worn  by  graduates 
who  have  been  successful  in  the  examination& 

14.  The  graduate's  gown  is  made  of  ind^  or  jade-colouied 
silk.     It  should  have  a  collar  of  blue-black  silk. 

15.  A  belt  which  is  worn  with  the  graduate's  gown.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  "  Tasselated  Belt  **  or  the  "  Bdl  Belt"  It 
is  made  of  woven  silk  and  encircles  the  waist  twice,  and  at  the 
])Iace  where  it  is  fastened  two  bells  are  usually  attached. 
Lower  down  the  two  ends  are  again  fastened  and  a  larger  bell 
or  tassel  atUiched. 

16.  Boots. 

17.  A  comb  in  a  case.  This  is  for  combing  the  hair  before  it 
is  fastened  up. 

18.  A  Yan/j,  This  somewhat  resembles  the  ordinary  head- 
band. It  is  made  from  hair  obtained  firom  a  horse's  mane  and 
is  used  to  enclose  the  hair. 

19.  Three  trays  covered  with  cloth.  It  is  on  these  that  all 
the  above  articles  of  dress  are  arranged. 

20.  Dried  meats  and  pickled  meats. 
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21.  Horn  sixioiis, 

I'lic  lioa<l  uf  the  clan  with  other  uieuiben  of  the  family  and 
l«K)pte  ciniceriieil  will  arrange  themselves  in  proper  order 
acc«rilin^  to  their  rank  and  relationship.  Tboae  who  take 
liart  in  tlic  coroniony  wear  full  ceremonial  dress,  tiie  othetB 
their  lioliilay  clotlies. 

The  Ijoj'  to  be  Ciipped  has  his  liair  tied  up  in  two  coils,  and 
wears  a  dress  resembling  the  holiilay  attire  of  boys. 

A  prompter  for  the  boy  and  an  assistant  for  the  tutor  having 
been  chosen  from  among  the  relatives,  they  letire  to  the  outer 
l^te  and  are  escorted  back  to  the  hall  by  Uie  head  of  the  fltn 
with  many  cei'emunial  pi-ostrations. 

Tlie  Ixiy  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room  and  faces  the 
south.  The  tutor  occupies  a  position  on  his  right  and  faces  Hie 
v.Asi.  The  assistant  takes  a  comb  and  combs  the  boy's  hair,  and 
uniting  the  two  coils  into  one  makes  a  top-knot  and  puts  on  the 
liead-band  (Xo.  18).  The  cap  is  then  handed  to  the  tntor,  who 
slowly  advances  to  whoi-o  tlie  boy  is  and,  facing  him,  he  huids 
rlie  cap  to  the  assistant.  He  then  solemnly  blesses  the  boy  for 
ilie  first  time  thna; 

"  In  this  fortunate  moon  and  on  lliis  lucky  day  an  addition 
is  made  to  your  ihess.  Vou  must  now  iliseani  all  childish 
llmughts  and  obey,  so  that  you  may  attain  perfect  \Trtua 
-May  you  live  long  and  attain  much  happiness  by  the  aid  of  this 
I  ilessing." 

The  tutor  then  kneels  while  the  assistant  fastens  the  pin  in 
the  cap.  The  assistant  tlion  ailvances  and  kneeling  hands  the 
taji  to  ihe  tutor,  who  receives  it  and  places  it  on  the  bo/s  beEul 
whilst  tlie  assistant  ties  on  the  belt. 

The  cnpt«}(I  boy  now  attires  himself  in  the  plaitetl  skirt,  tlie 
lai^jjc  belt  with  tassels  and  the  laced  shoes.  Ife  stands  erect 
fur  a  short  lime  anil  with  a  dignified  countenance  faces  the 
soutli. 

The  second  blessing  now  follows,  after  which  the  boy  is 
iitliuHl  in  the  black  shirt,  the  leathern  belt  and  the  embroidered 
shws. 

The  .leeond  bleising: 

'"In  tbi.-i  fiiituuiite  miion  and  at  this  j^ood  time  you  are 
iittireil  in  nther  garments.  Vou  nnist  IJe  careful  of  your 
licnicanour  tliat  it  be  grave,  and  of  your  lieart  that  it  be  pure  and 
sinccR*.  May  you  live  long  and  i-eccive  many  blessings  from 
ilie  g'.'ds." 

Tlic  fjeei-etary  now  advances  witli  tlie  cap,  and  the  tutor 
kneeling  places  it  on  Ihe  boy's  lioail  as  befoiv.  l"ho  c8p))ed  boy 
rises,  takes  off  his  i>laited  dress  and  puts  on  his  black  shirt  and 
leathern  belt. 
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The  tliinl  blessinj^  now  follows,  after  which  the  cowl,  the 
uiailuate's  j^own,  and  tlie  boots  are  worn.  This  ceremony  is 
i:iiiiilar  to  tlie  previous  one. 

The  third  blessin^^': 

"J)uring  this  good  year  and  in  this  lucky  moon,  you  have 
added  to  your  attire,  in  tlie  presence  of  all  your  brothers,  all 
that  whieh  is  worn  l>y  adults.  May  your  virtues  reach  per- 
fection, and  may  you  attain  that  golden  (lit.  yellow)  age  which 
lias  no  limit,  and  receive  many  blessings  from  Heaven." 

The  tutor  kneelinj^  places  the  cowl  on  the  boy's  head.  The 
c:api)ed  hoy  then  takes  oil'  the  black  shirt  and  putting  on  the 
uiaduate's  j^own,  leathern  belt  and  boots,  and  retires. 

Lihations  are  now  poured  in  the  next  room.  The  capped 
boy  lacini^  the  north  invokes  the  gods  as  follows : 

'Clood  wine,  pure  and  fragrant,  is  now  ofiered  to  you  with 
])rostrations.  Accept  these  our  offerings  for  your  Ijenefit. 
(liant  to  us  the  excellencies  of  Heaven,  not  forgetting  as  well 
t)  Li.rant  us  long  life.'* 

Then  having  received  a  cup  of  wine  and  a  tray  of  dried  and 
pickled  meats  from  the  assistant,  he  pours  out  libations  three 
tinirs,  slightly  inclining  his  head  whilst  doing  so. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  efficacy  from  these  libations,  a 
ro«.)ni  should  be  made  (with  the  aid  of  screens)  in  the  courtyard, 
and  tlu'  lihations  should  be  poured  on  the  earth. 

The  tutor  now  gives  a  new  name  to  the  capped  boy  by  which 
ht'  is  hereafter  known,  the  name  which  he  bore  during  his 
iiilaiicv  and  childhood  being  discarded. 

Tho  tutor  gives  him  a  new  name,  thus: 

•  Voii,  the  eldest  (or  second  or  third  son  as  the  case  may  be, 
(name  given)  having  completed  the  rites  on  the  attainment  of 
manhood,  on  this  lucky  day  of  this  fortunate  moon,  I  give  you 
an  excel K'nt  name.  ^lay  you  make  that  name  distinguished 
;'nd  virtuous  and  live  long  to  enjoy  it."' 

The  ea]»])ed  boy  then  answers,  "  Although  I  am  far  fiom 
1  liuht  inlellef'tuallv,  vet  I  dare  not  but  receive  this  name  with 
it  xtirnce,  and  early  and  late  regard  it  with  respect." 

The  ea]>]n'd  boy  then  ])rostrates  himself. 

The  tutor  now  takes  his  farewell. 

Tilt*  head  (►!  the  clan,  accompanied  l>y  the  capped  boy,  now 
]:iy.s  a  \  i>:t  to  the  ancestral  temple.  The  announcement  in 
the  aneo-tral  temple  is  simihir  to  that  made  when  a  son  is  born. 

The  eaj^jted  boy  now  pays  his  respects  to  his  seniors. 

A  festival  is  held  on  a  subsequent  day  or  days  at  which 
li'i-.itions  are  poured,  and  all  who  took  part  in  capping  rites 
I.  'Vt'  their  healihs  drunk  with  much  ceremonv,  and  receive 
[■re-ents  of  linen,  silk,  and  paper. 
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governess  in  the  west,  and  the  attendant  to  the  east  of  the 
eastern  steps.    They  all  face  the  soutlL 

Just  before  the  hair  is  done  up  the  governess  retires  from  the 
room  and  dresses  the  girl  in  the  sleeveless  jacket  After  she 
returns  to  the  room,  the  attendant  takea  the  comb  and  goes  to 
the  left  side  of  the  mat  followed  by  the  governess,  leadmg  the 
girl.  The  girl  now  leaves  the  mat  and  kneels  &dng  the  west, 
while  the  assistant  loosens  the  hair  and  combs  it,  after  which  it. 
is  again  tied  together.  The  governess  and  mother  then  descend 
the  stairs  and  wash  their  hands,  after  which  the  mother  requests 
the  <Toyerness  to  return  to  her  mat.  The  attendant  then  brings 
in  the  coronet  and  the  pin  on  a  tray^  whilst  the  governess 
advances  to  where  the  girl  is  kneeling  and  blesses  her  in 
precisely  the  same  words  as  are  nsed  for  the  first  blessing  in 
the  case  of  boys.  The  governess  kneels  and  places  the  ooxonet 
on  tlie  girl's  head,  fastening  it  with' a  pin,  after  which  she  rises 
and  returns  to  her  mat  The  girl  also  rises  and  retires  to  the 
next  room,  where  she  removes  the  sleeveless  jacket  for  the 
sleeved  one.  She  now  returns  to  the  room  and  libiBUdons  are 
poured.  The  attendant  pours  out  wiiie  and  takes  her  position 
to  the  left  of  the  girL  The  governess  bows  while  the  ffirl  ffoes 
to  the  right  of  the  mat  and  stands  facing  the  south.  Ilie 
governess  now  takes  the  wine  and  advancing  to  the  mat  where 
Ubations  are  to  be  poured,  repeats  the  same  invocatioiL  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Capping  Ceremony.  The  ml  now  prostrates 
herself  four  times  and  the  governess  once,  after  which  the  girl 
takes  the  wine  and  kneeling  pours  out  libations,  drinkinff  the 
remainder.  She  then  rises  and  again  prostrates  herself  four 
times. 

A  name  is  now  given  to  the  girl.  The  mother  and  governess 
together  descend  the  steps,  the  mother  on  the  east  and  the 
governess  on  the  west  The  girl  descends  by  the  western 
steps  and  going  a  little  to  the  east  of  them,  stands  facing  the 
south.  The  governess  goes  through  the  same  ceremony  as 
takes  places  in  boys,  after  which  the  girl  prostrates  herself 
four  times  and  retires.  The  mother  and  girl  now  go  to  the 
ancestral  temple  and  announce  the  completion  of  the  ceremony 
to  the  spirit  tablets.     The  annoimcement  reads  thus  : 

"  —  (Xame)  —  (No.  of  daughter,  whether  eldest,  second, 
third,  etc.),  has  to-day  had  her  hair  done  up,  and  we  tiierefore 
beg  to  present  her  in  the  ancestral  temple." 

The  governess  is  now  formally  thanked,  her  health  is  drunk, 
and  presents  are  given  to  her.  This  is  all  similar  to  the 
ceremony  described  above  in  the  case  of  boys. 


Jo»rn„l  of  a.'  A>if/,ro,"Ju,/.<'„l  I„!(,hU    r„f.  XXr/f.  i'l„l^  WiX. 
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pvotected  from  the  weather.  Xext  to  this  fi<^ure  is  the 
repveseiitatioii  of  some  noiulescript  animal  over  7  feet  long, 
]>crhai)S  intended  for  a  wombat,  outlined  in  black.  Farther  to 
the.  lii^dit  is  part  of  a  shield  carved  on  the  back  wall  of  the 
cave ;  the  lower  end  has  been  carried  away  by  the  natural 
wastinti:  of  the  rock,  but  the  middle  is  still  fairly  well  defined, 
and  the  u])per  end  is  traceable.  This  is  interesting,  being  the 
onlv  case  in  which  I  hjive  found  carvinjx  within  a  Ciive.  There 
iuv  veniains  of  a  few  other  groovings  on  tlie  right  of  the  shield, 
but  they  an)  too  far  w\asted  away  by  the  weather  for  anything 
to  luMuade  of  them.  There  is  another  but  smaller  figure  of 
what  I  have  said  may  be  intended  for  a  wombat.  The  next 
and  ha.^t  object  is  one  of  those  grotesque  liuman  figures  so 
coninionly  found  in  caves  all  over  the  country,  this  one  being 
coloured  red.^ 

'Hu'ie  are  about  fourteen  hands  in  white  stencilling  faintly 
iniccabh^  on  th(j  wall,  extending  from  the  fii'st  human  figure  to 
the  st'cond  nondescript  animal,  but  as  I  have  delineated  so  many 
hands  which  are  clear  and  wxU  defined,  I  have  not  reproduced 
ihcse  on  the  ])late,  with  tlie  excepti(m  of  one  of  the  plainest  of 
tlicni,  which  is  stencilled  upon  the  sliield. 

This  shelter  is  composed  of  a  softer  kind  of  sandstone  than 
most  of  them,  and  the  interior  is  suffering  from  the  wasting 
inlliiences  of  dump  and  rain. 

Tli(^  chiff  interest  of  tliis  cave  is  the  carved  sliield  within  it, 
;ind  {\\v.  two  animals  of  doubtful  identity.  If  they  do  not 
ivpivsiMiL  the  wombat  or  the  native  bear — the  former  of  wliich 
h.i^  a  very  sjiort  tail,  and  the  latter  none — they  may  be  intended 
I'T  SMiiie  mviholo'^^ic  creature  of  abori^^inal  lore. 

I'iu.  2.  Tliis  rock  shelter  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie 
ll.iwkt'sburv  liiver,  at  the  lower  end  of  Sackville  reacli,  about 
T)  (  haius  below  the  punt  which  crosses  the  river,  and  is  within 
r.'ilion  No.  :5,  of  200  acres,  in  the  Parish  of  Wilberforce, 
County  of  Couk.  The  shelter  is  hollowed,  partly  by  lluviatile 
ill  linn,  pailly  l»y  atmospheric  influences,  out  of  a  bluff  escarj)- 
Minl  of  ll;iwke>1)urv  sandstone  which  approaches  close  to 
the  river  l)aiik  at  this  spot.  The  cave  faces  X.  oO^  E.,  the 
lici^hl  l>eiiiu'  :il»"ut  11  feet,  the  depth  running  back  18  feet, 
anvl  iho  1.ii;j:iIi  2G  feet.  The  fi(.>or,  for  the  first  10  feel 
outwards  iivni  the  l)ack  wall  consists  of  the  rock  out  of 
wlii.h  tin*  cave  has  been  worn,  and  the  remainder  comprisj:"^ 
-"il    and    hearth    rubbish.     The   roof  is   much   blackened  and 

'  Tm  l^'.'ii,  U'-AV  TciiiN  airo,  I  contributed  a  pa}>er  to  the  Royal  Soc'o'.j  of  New 
S.t  it  11  \\':ile>.  in  wliich  I  clfscrlbtd  a  gigantic  painting  of  a  man  on  tlic  wnU  of 
:;  .  ivc,  txt'cutod  ii  rod  and  wliitc  colours.  "Journ.  Roy.  Soc.  X.S.  Wales,** 
ixvii.  :i03-3os,  riutc  XIX. 
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1)0011  ii^ed  by  the  aborigines  as  a  place  of  residence,  except  for 
vorv  sliort  periods,  if  at  all. 

Fi<^.  4.  This  shelter  is  situated  in  a  high  escarpment  of 
]  [awkesbiiry  sandstone  abont  2i  chains  from  the  left  bank  of 
liiick  (Jiilly,  and  about  8  chains  up  that  gully  from  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  western  boundary  of  Portion  No.  42  of  120 
acres,  in  tlie  Parish  of  ToUagong,  County  of  Hunter.  Water 
rein.iiiis  in  r>ack  Gully  during  the  winter  months,  and  in  wet 
weather,  but  in  Putty  Creek,  which  is  only  about  a  mile  distant, 
waU»r  is  })ernianent  in  the  driest  seasons. 

M'he  slielter  is  44  feet  long,  from  5  to  8  feet  high,  23 
feet  deep,  and  faces  S.,  50°  E.  The  Hoor  consists  of  soil  and 
hrartli  rubbish,  and  the  roof  is  blackened  with  smoke,  showing 
that  the  shelter  has  been  used  for  residential  purposes  by  the 
])lacks. 

Th(^  Fig.  shows  a  design  in  black  and  red,  similar  in 
character  to  some  which  I  have  observed  in  other  caves.  There 
are  two  left  liands  executed  in  the  wdiite  stencil  method — three 
i  una  lias  or  lizards,  a  bird,  and  what  appears  to  be  intended  to 
i('])res<jiit  an  eel,  all  drawn  in  black. 

On  another  part  of  the  wall  I  observed  eighteen  representa- 
tions of  hands,  all  done  in  white  stencil,  but  I  did  not  copy 
them,  thinking  that  this  reference  to  them  would  be  a  sufficient 
j^aiide  to  future  visitors. 

There  are  two  other  groups  of  interesting  paintings  in  this 
cave,  out'  of  wliieh  1  have  described  in  the  "  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Victoria,"  vii,  N.S.,  pp.  143-156,  Plate 
VIII..  Ki«j;.  G  ;  the  otlier  is  described  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the 
Koval  (HM)j:ra|)hieal  Society  of  Australasia,  Queensland  Branch," 
X,  j)]).  -l(;-70,  Plate  II,  Fig!  2. 

Fi'_r.  .".  This  rock  shelter  is  in  an  escari^ment  of  Hawkesbwry 
saiidstoue  on  a  s})ur  of  a  rocky  range  on  the  left  of  the  road 
tioin  Howe's  Valley  to  Putty,  about  G  chains  from  that  road, 
and  about  10  chains  southerly  from  the  south-eastern  comer  of 
Poitiou  X(\  iM7  of  10  acres  in  the  Parish  of  Wareng,  County 
of  lluiiior.  The  slielter  iiices  X.,  25^  AV.,  and  is  31  feet 
loui:  inul  <)  ft'Hi  liiirh  :  the  depth  from  the  front  to  the  back 
averauiuLT  14  fed.  The  iloor  consists  of  rock  in  jdaces,  and  soil 
in  otlurs,  and  has  been  resided  hi  occasionally,  judging  by  the 
cliaieoal  on  thr  tioor  and  smoke  on  the  roof.  There  is  water  in 
:i  liully  not  UK. re  than  a  ([uarter  of  a  mile  distant. 

This  cave  is  unusually  interesting  on  account  of  there  being 
the  ].ert'L*':t  ivpivsentations  of  two  human  feet,  one  of  which  is 
suialK-r  tliau  tlie  other,  both  being  the  left.  There  are  also 
(■i^lit  hands,  and  tlie  remains  of  a  ninth,  three  of  them  represent- 
iuu^  \vj\\{  hands.     Most  of  the  fic^ures  in  this  cave  are  rather 
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chawing  was  intended  to  convey  the  meaning  that  these  two 
fitsh  had  l)een  eaten  by  the  larger  one,  or  whether  they  were 
carved  in  this  position  owing  to  the  suitability  of  the  rock 
suit  ace,  it  is  diflicult  to  determine. 

Fi*;.  4,  tlie  largest  fisli  of  this  group,  is  15  feet  8  inches  in 
liMii^^ih,  and  is  delineated  with  the  mouth  open.  Fig.  5  is 
another  large  lish,  whose  outline  encroaches  on  that  of  Fig.  4, 
and  also  lias  its  mouth  open.  The  short  line  rising  from  its 
l»aek  is  su<^'^e.stive  of  the  commencement  of  a  dorsal  fin,  which 
the  native  artist  either  left  unfinished,  or  the  remainder  has 
weathered  away.  Lying  wdiolly  within  the  outline  of  Fig.  4, 
and  partly  overlai)ping  that  of  Fig.  5,.  is  a  small  fish  2  feet  long, 
very  badlv  drawn. 

Kiu's.  7,  8,  and  9.  This  group  of  carvings  is  situated  on  top 
of  a  large  roek  of  Ilawkesbury  sandstone  a  few  yards  from  the 
northern  side  of  the  road  from  Gordon  railway  station  to 
I'ittwatii,  and  is  within  Portion  No.  83  of  320  acres,  in  the 
parish  of  Xarrabeen,  County  of  Cumberland.  The  large  fish, 
Fi;-;.  7,  whieli  is  42^  feet  in  length,  and  upwards  of  12  feet 
across  the  body,  has  been  described  by  me  elsewhere,^  and  is 
now  rt^peated  to  complete  the  group,  the  remaining  figures  of 
\\  hieh  were  not  then  dealt  with.  The  part  of  a  man's  outline, 
Vi'j^.  8,  el«»se  to  the  mouth  of  the  fish,  was  either  never  com- 
pleted, or  some  of  the  lines  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
wealheriniz  of  the  rock.  Fig.  9  represents  a  man  5  feet  8  inches 
tall,  haviuji  in  his  left  hand  a  weapon  which  resembles  a  toma- 
li;i\\k  (ir  waddy.  The  lump  under  this  man's  arm  may  have 
liein  desiixnrd  I'nr  a  dilly  bag,  or  perhaps  the  artist  first  intended 
tlir  ilrawini:  to  rii]»resent  a  woman,  and  changed  his  mind  as 
the  work  i»ro^ressed. 

'J1ie  theory  may  be  hazarded  that  this  group  referred  to  some 
wt'll  known  leirend  in  whieli  the  great  fish  was  going  to  kill  the 
lilack  fellow  shown  in  Fig.  8,  and  that  then  the  other  man, 
Fill.  \\  eauie  to  his  assistance,  and  hit  the  fish  with  his  toma- 
hawk.- On  the  other  hand,  the  position  may  be  purely  acci- 
<l'iiial.  the  figures  having  been  executed  by  different  artists, 
jKihajK  at  ditlerent  times,  on  such  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
r«M  k  as  won'  found  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Fi_i.  lu  is  ( arved  on  the  level  surface  of  a  sandstone  rock  on 

'  '•  A]).>ri:;iiKil  Rock  Paintinj:^'?  and  Carvingfl  in  New  South  Wales,'*  "Proc. 
E.>v.  So.'.  Ait'toriii,"  vii  (^ncw  scries),  143-15(5,  Plate  IX,  Fig.  14. 

-  I  kn.nv  of  another  croup  of  carvings,  in  which  a  monstrous  fish,  with  its 
jiius  extoT^iloil,  is  apparently  pursuing  a  man  in  front  of  it.  The  large  fish  is 
>li..\vi;  a-  TIl'.  7.  Plate  XVJ.  in  tlie  *' Joum.  Anthrop.  Imt.,"  vol.  xiv;  and  the 
ii.:in  it  i-  ])'.ir?iiinir,  togellier  witli  two  enormous  boomerangs  which  have  perhaps 
\  i\  :i  tli'.i'wn  Mt  tlie  fish  in  endeavouring  to  rescue  the  man,  are  represented  in 
Yiz^.  7,  :i2,  o:^.  Plate  II,  in  the  "American  Anthropologist,'*  vol.  viii. 
VOL.   XXVII.  2  N 
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towards  Tabcr  Trigonometrical  Station.  The  rock  slopes  gently 
ill  a  iiortli-oasterly  direction,  and  the  carving  is  indistinct  owing 
to  wcathorini'. 

Fii;.  15.  This  well  executed  representation  of  a  buck  kan- 
j^^aroo  is  carved  on  a  sandstone  rock  at  Point  Piper,  a  low 
licadland  on  tlie  soutliern  side  of  Port  Jackson,  between  Rose 
Iniy  and  Double  I)ay,  in  the  parish  of  Alexandria.  The  extreme 
liMii^tli,  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  is  10  feet  5  inches ; 
I'oth  the  fore  legs  are  represented,  but  only  three  digits  are 
shown  on  eacli,  instead  of  five.  In  1847,  Mr.  G.  F.  Angas,* 
ill  a  book  lonir  since  out  of  print,  gave  an  inaccurate  drawing 
of  tills  kangaroo,  which  he  descril)ed  as  Ix^ing  "nearly  9  feet 
in  Icnuth."  His  drawing  is  nevertheless  highly  interesting 
as  sliowin^  that  although  the  carving  has  been  exposed  to  the 
wealhrr,  and  other  wasting  influences,  for  more  than  fifty  years 
since  its  first  discovery,  it  is  still  in  an  excellent  state  of 
])roservation. 

Fi«^.  IG.  This  strange  looking  fish,  5  feet  4  inches  long,  is 
(lelini^atod  on  a  Hat  mass  of  ILuvkesbuiy  sandstone  almost  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  more  than  an  acre  in  extent, 
about  o  cliains  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  old  road  from  Peat's 
Ferrv  to  Syi hiey,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  northerly  from 
A'ize  Trigonometrical  Station,  parish  of  Cowan.  There  are  two 
lai;^e  tins,  each  of  which  has  a  line  across  it,  and  the  tail  is 
seollo]>e(l  into  tliree  divisions.  The  mouth  is  represented  open, 
but  tlie  eye  lias  either  l)een  forgotten,  or  has  been  carried  away 
bv  the  natural  decav  of  the  rock.  There  are  about  two  dozen 
cihei  earviims  on  the  same  rock,  most  of  w^hich  have  been 
K  ]ii'd  by  me,  and  are  shown  in  the  Journals  of  different 
S  ■( -allies.* 

Vvj^,  17.  This  interesthig  drawing  is  evidently  intended  to 
ivj>r(.'>Lnt  a  tish  caught  on  a  line.  Collins,  in  his  "Account  of 
the  Kiiub'sh  Colony  in  New  South  Wales,"  vol.  i,  p.  557,  speaks 
<.t"  the  natives  lisliiui^^  with  hooks  made  of  ovster-shell,  and 
li-liiii'i  liiie^  niad(^  from  tlie  bark  of  a  tree.  The  fish  is  2  feet 
!•  :ii(1k><  1<'11u'.  and  the  lenirth  of  the  strin<^  is  nearlv  6  feet.  It 
i-  on  lilt.'  >ann'  mass  of  roe k  as  Fi'_r.  lo. 

Fiu".  IS.  This  laii^e  female  kan;];aroo  is  carved  on  a  con- 
tinuation  of  tb.e  same  mass  of  rock  as  Fig.  10,  not  far  from  it, 
on  the  opj.osite  or  western  side  of  the  old  road  to  Peat's  Ferry, 
an. I  on  lop  of  the  range  dividing  the  waters  of  Berowra 
and  Towan  Creeks.     The  animal  measures  12  feet  10  niches, 

•Savaji'  Life  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand"  (London,  1817),  vol.  ii,  p.  275, 
r.:it:-  I,  Fi-.  11. 

'  "  Tlic"  Kock  Pictures  of  the  Australian  Aborigines,"  '*Proc.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc. 
Au.t.  (*>.),"  xi,  bG-lu5,  riate  II,  Figs.  10,  11,  V^. 
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one  on  the  right;  there  is  also  a  band  around  each  ankle,'  and 
tinothor  across  tlie  right  foot.  Both  eyes  are  shown,  and  the 
iinucrs  and  toes  are  represented.  The  lines  extending  from  the 
chest  to  the  abdomen  were  probably  intended  for  ornamenta- 
tion, but  may  have  been  drawn  to  represent  the  alimentary 
sy.stem.  1  have  before  seen  nondescript  figures  carved  within 
the  outline  of  lar<^er  ones  in  other  instances.*  x" 

This  carving  is  on  a  flat  rock  of  Hawkesbury  s^^stone, 
almost  level  with  the  ground,  a  few  yards  from  the  south- 
western side  of  the  road  leading  up  the  "  Wheelb(^ow  Kidge  " 
from  tlie  Colo  liiver,  and  is  about  2^  miles  northerly  from 
Tort  ion  Xo.  21 ,  of  100  acres,  in  the  parish  of  Hawkesbury,  County 
of  Hunter.  There  are  a  few  small  carvings  on  the  same  rock 
which  are  too  much  defaced  by  time  to  be  distinguishable. 

Figs.  24  to  28,  all  representing  grotesque  figures  in  human 
form,  are  carved  on  a  rounded  mass  of  Hawkesbury  sandstone. 
rising  some  feet  abgve  the  surface  of  the  ground,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  main  road  from  Dural  to  Wiseman's  Ferry,  and  are 
situated  about  2  or  8  miles  southerly  from  the  crossing  of  that 
road  over  Cooper's  Creek,  in  the  Parish  of  Frederick.  The 
carvin^^s  here  shown  are  the  most  important,  but  there  are  a 
few  other  small  figures,  almost  obliterated  by  the  decay  of  the 

-  rock,  which  I  have  not  reproduced. 

-  Fig.  24  represents  a  man  5  feet  9  inches  high,  exclusive  of 
"   Iiis  lieadgear,  which  measures  an  additional  6  inches.     Fig.  25 

is  auoilier  male  figure,  5  feet  2  inches  high,  without  reckoning 
the  head-dress.     He  wears  a  belt,  and  has  one  eye  in  the  centre 

-  i)f  tlie  head.  Y\^.  26  appears  to  be  the  profile  of  a  human  being 
f^ittim:  down,  with  a  boomerang  28  inches  long  near  the  back. 
l'i;_r.  27  is  another  human  figure,  7  feet  9  inches  high,  having 

]  "three  rows  of  dots  extending  from  the  chest  to  the  abdomen 

i  Tiu-  2S,  tlie  last  of  the  group,  represents  a  man  of  colossal  pro- 

j.jH)rtions,  ])eing  14  feet  4  inches  high,  and  29  inches  across  the 

-'TxmIv  at  tiie  l>elt.     The  eves  and  mouth  are  delineated,  as  in 

Fi^>=.  24  and  27,  and  there  are  some  lines  within  the  body 
.-.-jvliicli  liave  ]>robably  been  added  for  decorative  purposes 
.i  Jrhese  lines  extend  from  the  neck  the  whole  length  of  the  body, 
:_»;^nd  some  of  tliem  are  continued  down  each  leg,  but  as  they  are 
u^ery  faint,  I  have  sliown  them  only  as  far  as  the  belt. 
11,     Tiie  followiii;^'  correction  should  be  made  in  my  former  paper 

^n  tliis  subject  published  in  this  Journal,  voL  xxv,  p.  158: — 
^^^;     Lines  0  and  10,  for  "  Xo.  G:3  of  40  acres,"  read  "  No.  3,  of  40^V 
.'.icros/' 

^  For  bands  around  tlic  anliles,  see  ihe  two  men  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  II,  "  Proc. 
"  >^ov.  Geog.  Soc.  Aiist.  (Q.),"  xi. 

-^^    -  Compare  with  Ficr.  7,  Plate  IX,  "  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Victoria,"  vii  (N.S.).    See 
Iso  Fig.  5,  Plate  XVI,  "  Joum.  Anthrop.  In«t.,"  xxv. 
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The  liabilities  at  the  end  of  1897  (other  than  oar  moral 

liability  to  life  members)  were : — 

Bent,  &C.,  for  one  quarter      ...         •  •  33  15  0 

Journal,  one  number 97    1  8 

"  Anthropological  Notes  and  Queries  **  89  19  1 

Sundries,  say 14    4  8 

Total £186    0    0 

The  assets  at  the  same  date  were  £600  Metropolitaa  Con- 
solidated Stock  (worth  about  £720),  cash  in  hand  and  at  the 
Bankers  £75  l5.  10(2.,  some  unpaid  subecriptionB^  and  the 
library,  furniture,  and  stock  of  publications 

A.  L.  Lswi% 
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The  Secretary,  Mr.  O.  M.  Dalton,  read  the  following  Eeport 

the  Council : — 


i-POKT  OF  THE   CoUXGIL  OF  THE  ANTHROPOLOGICAL   INSTITUTE 
OF  ClKEAT  BkITAIN  AND  IltELAND  FOR  THE  YEAR  1897. 

The  Council  has  to  report  that  during  the  past  year  eleven 

dinary  Meetings  and  one  special  meeting  have  been  held  in 

(lition  to  the  Annual  Meeting. 

In  tlie  course  of  the  year  the   following  nunil)era  of   the 

uriia/  have  hcen  issued  :  Nos.  98,  99,  100,  and  101,  contnin- 

u:  014  jKi^es  of  letterpress,  and  illustrated  by  44  plates  and  a 

t'«!e  nunilK.'r  of  woodcuts. 

Tlie  Library  is  in  full  working  order,  many  valuable  additions 

vin^'  been  made  in  the  courso  of  tlie  year.     The  Catalogue 

s  been  kept  up  to  date. 

The   classiricali(»n   of   negatives  and   photographs,   and   the 

rnialion  of  a  loan  collection  of  Anthropological  lantern  slides 

i*  tlie  use  of  Fellows  was  proceeded  with. 

In  tluj  following  table  the  present  state  of  the  Institute,  with 

spect  to  the  numbi»r  of  its  members,  is  compared  with  its 

ndilion  at  the  corresponding  jxjriod  of  last  year: — 


ITonoran*.    Corresronding. 

Compounden. 

Ordinary. 

Total. 

iuan  l:»t,l.yj7  1 

47                     20 

84 

206 

303 

(.-0  olte-lt'd 

3                       1 

2 

7 

•  • 

jOMsi'il    or   ro- 

1 

o 

4 

G 
207 

•  • 

uiarv  l?t,  ISIKS 

4«         '             27 

1 

82 

3G& 

The  following  an?  the  names  of  the  Fellows  whose  deaths 
ve  been  rci>orted  during  the  year: — 

Prof.  T.euckart,  of  Leipzig,  Honorary  Member. 

l'i(»f.  Steenstrup,  of  Copenhagen,  Corresponding  Mem- 
I't'r ;  an<l, 
llev.  AVni.  Arthur.  Mr.  J.  Theodore  iient. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Coleman.  Sir  A.  W.  Franks,  K.C.B. 

^Ir.  S.  IFairaden.  ilr.  J.  Hey  wood. 

Mr.  S.  LiiiuLT.  Mr.  A.  Morrison. 

V. 

llie  IJepiJrts  were  adoi)ted  on  the  motion  of  the  PRESIDENT, 
unded  bv  Sir  H.  Low. 
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evening  meetings  during  the  hast  two  years ;  and  the  excellent 
issut's  of  our  Journal  under  his  editorship  speak  for  themselves. 
Though  he  took  office  under  the  disadvantages  of  having  only 
recently  joined  the  Institute,  and  of  following  a  Secretary  so 
excc[)tionally  equipped  for  the  work  as  Mr.  Peek,  his  ability 
and  devotion  have  triumphed  over  all  difficulties,  and  I  am  sure 
every  member  of  the  Council  agrees  with  me  in  the  expression 
of  our  d(H'p  gratitude  to  liim  for  his  services.  This  Institute 
has,  indetMl,  never  yet  failed  to  find  good  men  to  carry  on  its 
work,  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  that  Mr.  T.  V.  Holmes, 
who  lias  served  on  the  Council  for  eleven  years,  has  kindly 
consented  to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  adding  that  the  Council  has  been  fortunate  during  the 
]>a^t  year  in  having  the  services  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  a 
g(Mitleman  so  well  qualified  for  that  office  as  Mr.  J.  Aplin 
Wei  )ster. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  usual  review  of  the  papers  read  before 
you  during  the  year,  the  interest  and  variety  of  which  confirm 
all  I  have  said  as  to  the  excellent  management  of  the  meetings 
by  Mr.  Dalton. 

Several  of  these  papei^  belong  to  the  department  of  Physical 
Anthropology;  but  as  they  are  local  in  character, it  will  be  con- 
venient to  C(msider  them  in  connection  with  the  continents  to 
which  thev  belont;. 

In  the  department  of  prehistoric  archaeology,  we  had  a  paper 
by  our  Treasurer   ^Ir.   Lewis,   who   deduced,  from  a  <     etvl 
analvsis  of   the   measurements  of  the  ancient  monui 
Stanton   Drew  and   at   ^lerivale  near   Dartmoor,  a  e 
numerical  relations  depending  upon  various  significant  nu 
which  correspond  in  a  renuirkable  manner  with  similar  r       I 
derived  troni   the  measurement  of  the  ruins  of  Ziml     w 
^laslionaland. 

*     In    the   de[)artment   of    Sociology,  Dr.  Colley  March  c 
yriluited  a  comprehensive  inquiry  into  the  myths  which  ha\ 
.'Ij'rown   up   round   the   idea  of    a  special   degree  olt  ni 

Oii^^ossessed  l)y  birds,  a  conception,  which  he  traced  to  t 
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uii!^ul;ir  ill  the  lower  parts.  The  general  proportions  of  A  are 
a  lariro  head,  rather  short  neck,  rather  large  and  square 
shoulders,  a  high  trunk,  moderately  short  strong  and  coarse 
nieiiibers,  large  extreniiLies ;  both  in  face  and  body  not  a 
l)eautiful  type.  I^,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  small  head,  fine 
iciituivs,  lively  and  expressive  eyes,  an  agreeable  and  supple 
lorm  and  small  extremities,  and  is  a  pleasing  type.  He  dis- 
tinuniished  also  two  special  types  of  more  rare  occurrence :  C, 
a  tall,  Monde  population,  known  on  the  northern  and  western 
coasts  as  the  English  type,  and  1),  which  occurs  among  the 
r)iL,n»uduns  of  Pont  rxVl)be,  who  resemble  the  people  of 
Aiiver^ne.  He  holds  that  type  A  is  a  combination  of  C  and 
1),  and  coini)liments  us  l.)y  deriving  its  more  unfavourable 
features  froml): — wliile  he  traces  type  B  to  the  autochtho- 
nous race  of  the  neolithic  or,  as  he  puts  it,  j^oitr  dire  toute  sa 
j>rji>itr,  of  the  palaeolithic  age — a  suggestion  which  possesses 
the  greatest  possiljle  interest  for  those  among  us  who  think 
that  continuity  is  the  key  to  many  anthropological  problems. 
For  this  reason,  and  also  because  of  the  weight  which  attaches 
to  ilu^.  coiiiiiiunication  as  coming  from  Dr.  Topinard,  and  the 
circumstance  that  it  appears  in  our  Journal  in  the  original 
Fiviirh,  I  have  been  tempted  to  refer  to  this  paper  at  greater 
Iciiuth  than  to  others. 

Two  valuable  contributions  by  Mr.  Myres  deal  with  copper 
and  bronze  in  Cyprus  and  South  East  Europe;  and  with  an 
early  clay  vessel  from  Amorgos,  bearing  a  textile  impression. 

( ):i  the  Ethnography  of  Asia  we  received  from  Sliss  Godden 
the  completion  of  lier  most  able  monograph  of  the  information 
V,  e  ]>o-<c>s  as  to  the  Xag;i  and  other  frontier  tribes  of  North 
India.  We  were  also  favoured  by  Sir  Georj]re  Eobertson  with 
a  ] taper  in  the  felicitous  form  of  the  narrative  of  the  life  history 
o{  one  of  the  Kafirs  on  Katiristan  and  its  people,  who  inhabit 
thai  border  country  in  the  far  Xorth  East  of  our  dominion 
V.  lii(.]i  is  closely  related  to  the  present  scene  of  hostilities  there. 
Tbr  lliLihncss  the  Iianee  of  Siimwak,  Lady  Brooke,  supplied 
i;>    v-ith    some   elVective  photographs  taken  by  herself  repre- 


/ 


% 


Loroa. 

On  the  Ethnography  of  Africa,  Mr.  W.  B. 
paper  on  the  Berbers  of  Morocco,  a  people  "who 
themselves  aloof  from  Arab  and  European  alike,  a 
wikl  country  has  been  visited  so  seldom  that  the  exp] 
have  reached  any  portion  of  it  can  be  counted  on  i 
of  one's  hands."  Mr.  Seton-Karr  recounted  hig  di 
the  lost  flint  mines  of  Egypt  in  the  eastern  desert 
further  discoveries  of  ancient  Stone  Implements  in  S< 
which  now  constitute  an  accumulation  of  evidence  of 
ence  there  of  paheolilhic  man.  Mr.  H.  C.  Angns  re< 
observations  on  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  the 
Azimba  and  Cliipitaland,  during  a  year  spent  in  travellj 
them.  Mr.  Head  and  Mr.  Dalton  exhibited  a  marvell^ 
tion  of  objects  of  art  from  Benin,  since  acquired  for  tl 
Museum.  ^Ir.  F.  Shrubsall  contributed  a  paper  on  ti 
of  African  bush  races,  in  which  he  establishes  the  di 
between  the  Bushmen  proper,  the  Hottentots,  and  the  i 
ing  black  races,  by  a  series  of  careful  measuremente 
existing  in  various  collections  in  England, 

In  relation  to  the  Ethnography  of  America,  we  hel 
courteous  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mi*s.  Maudslay,  a  ni 
South  Kensington  iluseum,  where  we  inspected  the  mi 
collection  of  casts  of  the  Mava  Monuments  and  ini 
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l)y  the  Australian  aborigines  and  also  contributed  a  further 
instalment  of  his  description  of  their  rock  paintings  and 
carsnng.^.  Mr.  Duckworth,  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  con- 
tributed (through  Professor  Macalister)  the  measurements  of 
tliree  skulls  of  male  aboriginal  Australians,  which  deviate  but 
little  from  the  averages  deduced  from  the  larger  collection  of 
observations  which  we  owed  to  the  kindness  of  the  same  gentle- 
man in  1894.  Tlie  lie  v.  Dr.  James  Chalmers  furnished  two 
l)apors — one  on  the  Toarii)i  or  Motumotu  tribe,  situated  in  the 
Oulf  of  Pa])ua  in  Freshwater  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea; 
and  the  other  a  valuable  collection  of  anthropometric  observa- 
tion ou  natives  of  that  Gulf,  belonging  to  four  different  tribes. 
At  a  recent  meeting  we  admired  and  discussed  a  splendid 
('xliil)it  of  remains  from  Ilarotonga,  by  Mr.  Moss;  Mr.  J.  S. 
(Jai'diner  contributed  a  paper  on  Ivotumah  ;  and  we  have  finally 
to  ac^knowledge  a  most  interesting  communication  by  Graf  v. 
Vio\\  on  Duk-duk  and  other  customs  as  forms  of  expression  of 
tlie  Molanesian's  intellectual  life. 

In  the  department  of  Linguistics,  besides  some  papers 
nhva<lv  uKMitioned,  we  have  been  favoured  with  a  collection  of 
snnus  and  specimens  of  the  language  of  New  Georgia,  Solomon 
Islands,  by  Lieut.  B.  T.  Somerville,  R.N.,  to  which  Mr.  Sidney 
H.  Pay  addiMl  an  introductory  notice  of  Melanesian  and  New 
(liiinon  songs.  AVe  have  also  published  vocabularies  of  the 
r.r.'.n lai  and  Tai^'ota  dialects  of  British  New  Guinea  contributed 
liv  ])r.  Janu's  Chalmers,  to  which  ^fr.  Eay  has  added  a  note 
<'n  tlu'  Western  Papuan  dialects;  and  a  series  of  aboriginal 
\  'cabularics  of  Xorlh-West  Australia  collected  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
II'jl'V,  also  annotated  l.)v  ^Ir.  Pay.  These  valuable  communi- 
r nioiis  a]>i»enr  in  the  Anthropological  Miscellanea  in  our 
■f  urnah  a  department  of  our  work  which  has  been  conducted 
;  V  .>ur  Sor  iviarv,  Mr.  Daltun,  in  the  most  admirable  manner. 

I  pass  on  to  the  record  of  our  losses  by  death  during  the 
>  ear.  Tliat  of  Sir  Augustus  AVollaston  Franks,  great  as  it  is, 
!  need  not  now  refer  to  at  length,  the  brief  and  inadequate 
- 'js,_rvaiions  which  I  made  on  it  at  the  time  having  already 
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appeared  in  the  Journal.  I  will  merelj  place  on  leoiHd  III 
facts  that  he  joined  the  Ethnological  Sociefy  in  1863.  wi. 
elected  a  member  of  its  Council  in  1865,  and  became  a  YUh; 
President  of  this  Institute  in  1874.  For  a  lonir  tfaM  k 
regularly  attended  our  meetings,  took  an  active  part  in  die 
ceedings,  and  made  a  great  number  of  communicationB  to 
Journal.  His  primary  allegiance  was  due,  howevet,"  to  fti 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  which  he  had  joined  on  tbe 
December,  1853,  and  in  which  for  many  years  he  played  i 
distinguished  i^art.  His  first  contribution  to  "  ArduBoloai*^ 
was  made  on  the  very  day  he  became  a  Fellow,  under  the 
"  Observations  on  an  Ancient  Fibula." 
Sir  A.  W.  Franks  died  at  an  advanced  age  after  a  lonff 
j  l.ailliant  career.     In  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  Theodore  BenL 

I  Institute  has  to  deplore  the  early  termination  of  a  life  of 

w  able  achievement  and  high  i)romise.    An  intrepid  ezplonr 

a  ripe  scholar,  ilr.  Bent  was  also  a  man  of  singularly 
and  engaging  character.     His  first  communication  to  this 
tute  was  in  ilay,  1884,  when  he  described  the  prehistoric 
t  of  Antiparos  and  exhibited  a  large  and  interesting 

;  of  antiquities  brought  by  him  fiom  that  island.     In  the 

following  year  he  road  a  paper  on  Insular  Greek  customs* 
]\Irs.  Uent,  his  devoted  wife  and  the  comrade  in  his 
exhibited  and  described  a  number  of  dresses  and  other  6 
from  the  Greek  islands  collected  during  three  \rintenL 
1890  he  reail  two  papers,  respectively  on  the  Ansairee  ^tifl 
Yourouks,  of  Asia  ilinor.  In  1892  he  communicati 
wonderful  finds  at  the  Great  Zimbabwe  ruins,  and  dinrniiif 
them  with  a  view  to  elucidating  the  origin  of  the  nice  fJi^ 
laiilt  them.  After  that,  he  pursued  his  researches  in  the  saorai 
city  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  published  a  valuable  work  on  tint 
subject,  as  a  sequel  to  his  book  on  the  "Kuined  Cities  of  Mashona- 
land."  In  1805  he  recounted  to  \is  his  visits  to  the  Radiamanfc 
and  Dhofiir,  the  frankincense  and  myrrh  countries  of  South 
Aral)ia,  with  a  description  of  the  Bedouins  of  both  districts  fl«^ 
their  dillerent  characteristics.     He  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  be 


one  (»!'  the  martyrs  of  science,  his  death  having  resulted  from 
malarial  fever  caught  in  Africa.  Mrs.  Bent  was,  at  the  time, 
herself  sutl'ering  from  the  same  cause.  In  answering  the  letter 
wliich  1  was  desired  by  the  Council  to  write,  expressing  our 
soirow  and  sympathy  and  our  hopes  for  her  speedy  recovery, 
slie  was  so  kind  as  to  say  that,  when  well  enough,  she  would 
look  through  Mr.  Bent's  papers  and  her  own  memoranda,  and 
communicate  to  tliis  Institute  anything  she  might  find  that 
would  interest  us.  We  are  now  looking  forward  to  the  early 
fulfilment  of  this  gracious  and  kindly  promise. 

Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  M.P.,  whose  sudden  iUness  and  death 
after  attending  the  funeral  of  Sir  Frank  Lockwood  are  so  much 
to  1)0  regretted,  joined  our  ranks  in  1869.  The  interest  he  took 
in  our  pursuits  was  especially  marked  by  his  having  published, 
at  his  own  expense,  a  fine  selection  of  photographs  of  ethno- 
graphical objects  from  the  collections  in  the  British  Museum, 
s(»me  of  which  lie  occasionally  exhibited  before  us. 

The  venerable  Mr.  James  Heywood,  F.RS.,  formerly  M.P., 
had  belonged  to  our  body  ever  since  the  year  1844.  I  am  not 
able  to  trace  any  communication  by  him  in  our  proceedings, 
but  I  recollect  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Antliroponietric  Committee  of  the  British  Association,  of  which 
he  was  a  member. 

IJeav-Admiral  Tremlett,  who  had  reached  his  eighty-second 
year,  died  on  the  oth  April.  His  naval  career  commenced  in 
the  year  1830,  and  was  one  of  distinction.  It  had  been  his 
(nistom  for  many  years  to  spend  some  weeks  in  Brittany,  and 
lir  l)i't*aine  an  admitted  authority  on  the  rude  stone  monuments 
of  iliai  couiitiy.  lie  was  always  pleased  to  supply  enquirers 
Aviili  copiLS  of  books,  i)lans,  and  illustrations  relating  to  them. 
( )u  SLveral  occasions  he  read  papers  on  that  subject  to  this 
In>utul(',  and  he  was  a  contributor  to  various  archaeological 
puMicatioiis. 

The  recent  announcement  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  Carter 
Blake  carries  our  memory  back  to  the  early  days  of  theAnthro- 
polouieal  Societv,  of  which  he  and   our  colleague,  Mr.   J.  F. 

9   n 
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l^ollingwood,  were  the  first  Honorary  SecTetarie&  He  wn 
pupil  and  assistant  of  Sir  fiicliai'd  Owen,  who  had  a  highopuiB 
of  his  qualifications,  and  contributed  a  Preface  to  his  "  Zoolif 
for  Students."  His  accomplishments  as  a  craniologiat  and  h 
skill  as  a  debater  are  testified  by  many  entries  in  oar  6bI 
records,  and  it  is  a  regret  to  \is  all  that  the  great  pramiaB  1 
lield  forth  of  a  distinguished  career  should  have  been  6knk 
over  by  illness  and  misfortune  in  his  later  days. 

Foremost  among  the  matters  that  have  occupied  onr  attantk 
during  tlie  year  has  been  the  question,  to  which  I  relented  i 
my  last  address — of  the  esta1)lishment  of  an  eUmosnfh 
Inireau.  At  the  annual  meeting  you  resolved,  on  the  mota 
c»f  ilr.  Gomme,  tliat  the  Council  take  steps  during  the  ja 
to  find  the  best  means  of  forming  such  a  bureau  and  olttamii 
for  it  the  support  of  Government.  The  Council,  in  compliiM 
with  tliis  resolution,  appointed  a  Committee  for  the  majM 
and  that  Committee  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  iliifeii 
British  Association  was  already  moving  in  the  matter.  9 
Council  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  proceedings  of  ft 
Association  in  this  business,  tlirough  the  kind  offices  of- 1 
John  Evans  as  intermediary,  wlio  is  not  only  a  past 
of  this  Institute,  but  the  actual  President  of  the 
and  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Britisli  Musemn.  We  ktf 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  Trustees  of  the  British  IfaM 
will  not  be  unwilling  to  accept  the  function  of  adminirtaM 
uf  the  bureau,  and  will  urge  upon  the  Government  the  M 
priety  of  making  suitable  provision  for  its  establishment  tf 
maintenance.  The  Council  of  this  Institute  will  not  hii 
do  all  that  can  ))e  done  to  promv)tc  the  successful  issue  of  ttl 
negotiations. 

As  this   Institute  is  much  concerned  in  the  position  U 

by  Anthropology  in  the  general  meetings  and  at  the  OMI 

board  of  the  Ih-itish  Association,  I  may  be  permitted  todHl 

to  the  proceedings  of   tlie  pleasant  and  memorable 

held  at  Toronto  in  August,  where  Anthropology, 

that  bmnch  of  it  which  deals  with  Archaeology,  was  hs^M 
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ill  ilif  i)ers«)n  oi'  the  President,  Sir  John  Evans.  As  he  most 
tnily  said,  his  "principal  efforts  have  now  for  many  years  been 
diicciiMl  towards  attempting  to  forge  those  links  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  especially  of  humanity,  that  connect  the 
past  witli  the  present,  and  towards  tracing  that  course  of 
evohitinii  which  jdays  os  important  a  part  in  the  physical  and 
moral  development  of  man  as  it  does  in  that  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  creation."  In  his  address  he  brought  imder 
review  the  state  of  our  present  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
aiiti([uity  of  man,  and  remarked,  "Is  not  this  a  case  in  which 
tlie  imagination  may  be  fairly  invoked  in  aid  of  Science? 
May  we  not  [jicture  to  ourselves  our  earliest  ancestors  in 
Eastern  Asia,  in  a  tropical  climate,  with  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence ready  at  hand,  gradually  developing  from  a  lowly 
origin,  acquiring  a  taste  for  hunting,  if  not  indeed  being  driven 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  beasts  around  them,  and  evolv- 
ing the  more  complicated  forms  of  tools  or  weapons  from  the 
sim])ler  Hakes  that  had  previously  served  them  as  knives  ?  If, 
wlieii  the  stage  of  civilization  denoted  by  these  Palaeolithic 
implements  had  been  reached,  game  should  become  scarcer,  and 
the  hunter's  life  assume  a  more  nomad  character,  may  not  a 
series  of  migrations  naturally  have  ensued  which,  following 
I  lie  usual  eourse  of  'westward  tow^ards  the  setting  sun'  might 
eventually  lead  to  a  Paheolithic  population  finding  its  way  to 
tlie  extreme  borders  of  Western  Europe?" 

A  i)leasant  incident  in  the  voyage  of  the  " Parisian"  steamer, 
w  liich  carried  many  of  the  party  to  Canada,  was  the  collection 
l»y  Professor  A.  Maealister  of  anthropometric  observations  on 
th."  ]tas,^engers.  As  measurements  of  a  special  group  of  indi- 
viduals, tliese  should  be  interesting,  and  I  hope  will  be  commu- 
nieated  to  us  at  an  early  meeting. 

Tlie   Anthropological   Section    was    presided    over  by   Sir 

AVilliam   Turner,  whose   address,  by  way  of  distinction  from 

those  discourses  in  which  the  links  uniting  man  to  the  lower 

animals  liave  been  dwelt  upon,  emphasised  the  specially  human 

characters  of  mankind.      The   section  was   favoured  by  the 
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iJivsciK'e  uf  many  anthropologists  from  Canada  and  the  Uiuted 
States,  among  whom  Dr.  Dawson  of  Toronto,  and  'Pnd&man 
McGee  of  Washington  and  Putnam  of  New  York,  took  n 
active  part  as  sectional  Vice-Presidents.  Miss  Alice  Fletcher, 
President  of  the  Anthropological  Section  of  the 
Association,  also  attended  the  meeting  and  read  sevend 
derived  from  her  personal  observation  of  the  belie&  and  pnctiflei 
of  tlie  Omaha  and  other  Indian  tribes.  A  distinctively  Amcfei- 
canist  tone  was  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  section,  wUek 
were  terminated  by  a  spirited  discussion  of  the  question  of  As 
Trenton  implements  and  other  finds  in  America  alleged  to  bl 
pahvolithic. 

The  report  of  the  Ethnographic  Survey  Committee,  vpflft 
which  this  Institute  is  directly  represented,  contains  the  oiHh 
pletion  of  the  typical  collection  of  seven  hundred  and  thh^ 
three  observations  of  Scottish  folk-loi*e  made  by  the  1i^w|f«ftiJ 
Dr.  Walter  Gregor,  and  an  abstract  of  the  physical  measuramflill. 
taken  by  him.  The  Cambridge  sub-committee  repoKtB  fll^ 
progress  made  in  its  survey  of  East  Anglia ;  and  other  cqDb^' 
tions  of  anthropometric    measurements  are    furnished   tUtii 

Cleckheaton  in  Yorkshire,  Aberdeen,  Uanflshire,  and  the  Tnhrf' 

■ 

of  Lewis.  The  sub-committee  for  Ireland  is  also  prooeeAft 
witli  the  work,  the  i-esiilts  of  which  are  published  hy  the  BoflE 
Irish  Academy.  An  important  Committee  has  been  appoii^^ 
for  the  Ethnographic  survey  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  lA 
which  Mr.  Hartland,  Professor  Haddon  and  I  have  heen 
(juested  to  co-operate  as  P>ritifth  members.  The  Chairman 
that  Committee  is  Dr.  0.  Dawson,  now  an  honorary  FelliOV^ 
tills  Institute. 

We  all  most  heartily  wish  good  .speed  and  great  suooeHll 
Professor  Haddon  in  his  expedition  to  Papua  in  the  ini 
of   geograi)liical,   anthropological,  and  zoological    scienoai 
understand  that  he  hopes  before  he  leaves  England,  'which 
be  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  to  be  able  to  issue  a  book  on  the 
of  man,  with  especial  reference  to  practical  ethnographic 
— a  publication  to  which  we   shall  look  forward   with 
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interest,  aiul  which  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  find  exceedingly 
useful. 

Uefore  leaving  this  subject,  you  will  perhaps  permit  me  to  add 
tlial,  as  the  Council  of  the  British  Association  has  paid  the 
Institute  and  myself  tlie  compliment  of  nominating  me  to 
])ieside  over  Seetion  H  at  Bristol,  I  shall  hope  to  be  supported 
l»y  your  presence  there  and  by  the  contribution  of  papers  from 
as  many  Fellows  of  the  Institute  as  possible.  I  have  also  had 
the  honour  to  be  appointed  by  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  of 
France  one  of  the  jury  to  advise  on  the  quadrennial  competition 
for  the  Angrand  prize  of  5,000  fr. 

I  mentioned  just  now  the  election  of  Dr.  Dawson  of  Canada 
as  one  of  our  honorary  Fellows.  We  have  likewise  added  to 
that  distinguished  list  the  names  of  Professor  Sergi  of  Kome 
and  Senor  Troncoso  of  Mexico. 

We  have  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  for  establishing  an 
International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature.  Mr.  Francis 
(ialton  has  prepared  for  the  Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Society 
whieli  is  engaged  upon  that  work,  a  syllabus  of  Anthropology, 
which  is  appended  to  this  address,  and  two  representatives  of 
the  Institute  (one  of  them  Professor  E.  B.  Tylor)  form  part  of 
tlu*  National  Committee  for  consulting  with  the  Eoyal  Society 
Committee  as  to  the  method  of  organising  the  Catalogue  in  this 
(•(►untry  upon  the  scheme  they  are  elaborating.  This  important 
uiulertakin^  involves  the  cataloguing  of  all  scientific  literature 
upon  a  uniform  system  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  one 
which  this  Institute  will  watch  with  great  interest  and  do  all 
that  may  he  in  its  power  to  promote. 

The  occurrence  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "Archaeological 
Journal  "  of  a  i>apcr  (»n  Some  Social  Coptic  Customs, by  Marcus 
Siniaika  r>ey,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  one  of  the  old  conserva- 
tive Coptic  families,  who  writes  from  personal  familiarity  with 
custuni<,  some  (►f  which  can  be  traced  to  remote  periods  of 
ancit^il  lv_rvi)tian  historv,  leads  to  the  observation  that  the 
]'r(K^ee<lin_!::s  of  Societies  dealing  with  various  phases  of  An- 
tliro|.(.l(.MV  freqnontly  overlap.     Though  this  paper  wouM  have 
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been  equally  appropriate  to  our  own  meetmgB  or  to  those  of  tte 
Folk  Lore  Society,  I  do  not  grudge  to  bo  emineat  and  leaniada 
Society  as  tlie  Boyal  Archaeological  Institute  an  occMiaMil 
excursion  into  ancient  Sociology ;  but  I  confess  thafe  I 
continue  to  regret  tlic  dissipntion  of  energy  caused  hy  the  CflB* 
tinuance  apart  of  two  bodies  which  have  bo  maoh  in  oomlMB 
as  the  Folk  Lore  Society  and  this  luatitute.  idj  weU-maut 
endeavour,  a  few  years  ago,  to  bring  them  tog^lier  failed  IVR 
signally.  I  am  not  without  hope,  however,  in  the  intwwU^ 
science  and  of  economy,  that  it  may  some  day  tie  renewed-  If 
more  capable  liaiids,  and  with  l>etter  prospects  of 

I  ninat  not  pass  without  notice  some  recently-pul 
tribntions  to  anthropological  litemtiire.  Wa  have  to  congiab^  1 
late  Sir  John  Evans  on  the  completion  of  a  new  edition  it 
his  classical  work  on  "  Ancient  Stono  Implements."  Tba  agw 
material  it  contains,  derived  from  the  more  recent  Hiy^Tf^fjin 
is  discussed  with  the  caution  and  reserve,  wliich  ire  know  tote 
charactPiistic  of  our  distinguished  colleague,  and  whieh 
recognise  as  ground  for  absolute  confidence  in  him  whoa  I* 
formulates  a  definite  conclusion.  The  work  in  its  revised 
will  remain,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  principal  anthoxUjM 
the  subject  with  wliiuh  it  deals. 

Miss  JIary  II.  Kingsley's  delightful  work  describing 
Travels  in  "West  Africa  is  full  of  anthropological  infbmiai 
1  may  brietly  sunimarizo  her  description  of  the  Bnlaa  «l 
Fernando  I'o.  Unlike  natives  of  other  |uirts,  tbey  go 
tatioiisly  unclothed,  but  wear  a  plaster  of  tola  poniutaia 
the  body,  and  a  hat  of  plaited  palm  leaf,  much  adorned  ---« 
bii-ds'  plumes,  stick  a  piece  of  wood  through  the  lobe  ot  thsMft' 
and  hang  a  string  of  jujus  round  the  neck.  Tliey  alao 
armlets  and  leglets  of  twisted  grass,  and  gii-dles  made  of  laMtf 
(if  shell,  which  fonn  their  currency.  Their  houses  are  of 
classes — hiiuses  i>f  assembly  and  private  living 
latter  very  small.  They  hunt  chielly  witli  traps.  Ther 
vatp  yamf!,  koko,  auil  plantains.  They  are  physicMilly  i 
formed  race,  and  their  I.tiigua^i;  is  of  a    Itantu  stock. 
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make  stone  implements  and  use  wooden  speai-s.  Their  pottery 
is  very  rude,  but  tlieir  basket  work  is  good.  They  use  a 
peculiar  form  of  musical  instrument,  made  like  a  bow,  with  a 
tense  string  of  fibre.  One  end  of  the  bow  is  placed  against  the 
mouth,  and  the  string  struck  witli  a  stick  and  scraped  with  a 
shell. 

I  have  iKjt  y(?t  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  recently- 
published  work  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen  on  the  "  Evolution  of  tho 
Idea  of  dod,"  and  I  am  not  therefore  prepared  to  offer  au  opinion 
eitlier  on  the  method  of  the  author*s  research  or  the  nature  of 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives ;  but  I  mention  it  in  this 
connection  because  it  ai)pears  to  me  to  deal  with  a  subject  that 
is  eminently  one  for  anthropological  enquiry.  All  our  notions 
(f  the  Divine  Ueing  are  so  essentially  anthropomorphic — so 
necessarily  derived  from  our  own  consciousness  and  limited  by 
th(^  limitation  of  our  faculties — that  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  idea  is  a  legitimate  and  fruitful  subject  for  scientific 
investigation.  Thati  such  a  subject  ought  to  be  treated  in  a 
reverent  spirit,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  giving  offence 
or  shocking  those  feelings  and  sentiments  which  are  esteemed 
to  be  precious  by  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  goes  without 
saying.  I  am  nmcli  inclined  to  believe  that  the  religious  senti- 
ment is  as  essential  and  natural  a  part  of  the  constitution  of 
man  as  any  i)liysical  or  mental  character  that  he  possesses — 
tliat  it  lias  l)een  implanted  in  him  by  the  Creator  in  the  same 
manner,  and  passed  through  the  same  processes  of  evolutionary 
devel(»innent.  In  this  respect,  as  in  every  other,  the  order  of  the 
universii  is  expressed  in  continuity  and  not  in  cataclysm. 

In  tlie  present  day  every  scientific  society  must  be  deeply 
interested  in  the  poiiularising,  or,  as  our  French  friends  say, 
the  ci'hjari.^ii.tijni  of  its  pursuits.  From  this  point  of  view  I 
would  call  attention  to  a  most  attractive  volume  by  our 
nn  inner  the  IJev.  T.  J.  Hutchinson,  on  "Marriage  Customs," 
wliirli  cannot  fail  to  interest  its  readers  in  some  problems  of 
( ■►:n]);ii.itive  socioloLrv.  I  niav  also  mention  that  in  connection 
with  tlic  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  Mr. 
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R   A.  Parkyn  is  dolivering  a  course  of  ten  lectures  an  flie 

Natural  History  of  Man. 

An  admirable  series  of  lectures  on  the  Bacial  Greognpkjr 
of  Europe,  delivered  by  Professor  William  Z.  Bipley,  of  fhi 
^lassacliusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  is  being  published,  wUlk 
ample  illustrations.,  in  "  Appleton's  Popular  Sdenoe  Montbl^.^ 
Tlie  eleventh  lecture  of  the  Series  relates  to  the  British  Idei. 
In  preparing  it,  Professor  Eipley  has  made  excellent  use  of  fti 
collections  made  by  the  Photograph  sub-Committee  of  fti 
Anthropometric  Conmiittee  of  the  Biitish  Association,  whid^ 
by  the  courtesy  of  that  Association,  were  entrusted  to  diii 
Institute  for  safe  custody  and  for  the  purposes  of  study  whw 
that  Committee  had  completed  its  labours.  It  gave  me  gmt 
pleasure  to  move  the  Council  that  these  photographs  should  b6 
placed  for  that  purpose  at  the  disposal  of  Professor  Sipk|f; 
they  most  cordially  assented  to  the  request,  and  the  result  1m 
amply  justified  them  in  doing  so. 

If,  upon  this  summary  of  the  year,  I  take  upon  myself  M 
assert  that  the  Science  of  Anthropology  and  the  Anthioft* 
logical  Institute  are  living,  are  useful,  and  are  progressive^  I 
shall  not  fear  contradiction,  for  the  facts  are  all  in  my  &voefc- 
I  yiay  perhaps  be  permitted,  however,  in  this  my  swan-SQl^ 
to  conclude  with  some  observations  on  the  unsolved  pzoblMI 
which  yet  remain  and  the  work  which  still  lies  before  ua 

I  submit,  as  postulates,  the  unity  of  the  anthropologiai 
sciences,  on  which  I  dwelt  in  my  first  address,  and  the  doctital 
of  continuity,  to  which  I  referred  in  my  second  address.    Mudk^ 
indeed  remains  to  be  done  before  the  consequences  of  these  Ml ' 
worked  out. 

The  innumerable  links  in  the  chain  of  existence  which  im* 
tlic  successive  stages  of  development  consequent  on  the  acquit 
tion  of  the  erect  posture,  indicated  in  the  masterly  writinnrf 
Dr.  Munro — the  true  history  of  the  apparent  break  between  til 
palaeolithic  and  neolithic  periods — tlie  philosophy  of  tte  im^i 
poarance  of  races — and  a  hundroil  other  problems  relattmrM^ 
pliysical antliropology — aie  still  unsolved. 
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The  origin  and  development  of  modes  of  thouglit,  especially 
in  relation  to  matters  of  religion  and  of  superstition — in  which 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Professor  Tylor,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock 
luive  so  worthily  led  the  way — are  a  field  for  endless  specu- 
lation and  investigation. 

Finally,  the  actual  observation  of  man  as  he  exists  by  means 
of  that  essential  part  of  science  which  consists  in  measurement^ 
combined  with  the  accurate  record  of  his  passing  mental 
phases,  may  well  l>e  pushed  forward  with  greater  assiduity  and 
l)erseverance.  AVe  study  a  noble  science.  Rightly  pursued, 
it.  may  affect  the  mind  of  mail  more  beneficially  than  possibly 
any  other.  It  may  teiich  the  student  to  look  back  to  the 
liole  of  the  pit  whence  he  was  digged: — to  look  forward  to  a 
future  that  he  may  contribute  to  make  better  and  brighter : — 
to  look  around  upon  all  nature  as  akiu  to  him,  and  upon  the 
various  races  of  mankind  in  the  light  of  the  duty  that  he  owes 
to  them  : — to  look  upward  to  that  Creator  who  first  implanted  in 
all  nature  the  faculties  that  have  made  man  what  he  now  is, 
and  may  make  those  who  are  to  come  after  even  more  capable 
of  being  useful  and  being  happy. 

Appendix. 
I!ni/ftl  Sociefi/  of  London. — International  Catalogue  Committee, 

Anthropology. 

-/.     Omrral  IVorks, 

li    Mifsn/?ns  and  Collections. 

1.  Catalogues,  guides,  and  descriptions. 

2.  ^lethods  of  preserving  and  arranging  anthropological 

specimens. 

(\     Arcliaolofjy, 

1.  Cleneral  works. 

2.  Antiijuity  of  man,  place  of  origin. 

:».  Prehistoric  remains,  descriptive,  comparative,  topo- 
graphical. 
4.  Contemporary  fauna  and  flora. 
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5.  Prchistonc  dwellings,  buildiags,  and  gravea. 
C.  Occupations  and  industries  of  piehistozio  m».t\ 
Antkropometrij. 

1.  Instruments  itnd  methods. 

2.  Craiiiology,  osteology. 

3.  Ext^'rnal  features  (form,  colour,  hair,  teeth,  &&). 

4.  Human  faculties,  physical  powers. 

5.  Criminal  anthropologj*. 

6.  MonstTOsities  and  abnormalities. 

7.  Human  statistics. 

1.  General  works. 

2.  Classilication  T>y  name  and  language. 

3.  Eacial  peculiarities  (pliysifiue.fertility,  pathology,  fta). 
IivJuslrUi.}  Offt'/itdiuns  diul  A/iptiaaccs, 

1.  C>eui;ral  works. 

2.  Divfllings,  buikUni^s,  furniture, 

3.  FootI,  drink,  narcotics,  &c.,  cookery, 

4.  Domestic  animals,  pastortil  life. 
ii.  jVgriciJture. 

6.  Clothing. 

1.  Spinuiny,  woavinf;,  sewing,  basketry. 

5.  Firc-iuakiiig,  illuminants. 

0.  Ceramics,  glass-making. 

10.  Stoiie-wurkiug. 

11.  Jlctjillurgy. 

12.  Curix'utry,  mechanics, 

13.  Fishing, 

14.  "War,  hunting, 
lo.  Xavigation. 

10.  Land  transit  and  transport, 
17.  Trade,  commerce,  barter,  currency. 
ArtJiof  rioHiur. 

1.  (.Jeneral  works. 

2.  MusiL',  vocal  and  instrumental. 
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3.  l*oetry,  recitation,  folk-tales. 

4.  Dances  and  drama. 

5.  Plastic  and  graphic  arts. 

G.  IVnsonal  adornment  (ornaments,  painting,  tattooing, 

artificial  deformation). 
7.  Games. 

]r.     Connnvnication  of  Ideas. 

1.  Speech,  language,  grammar. 

2.  Gesture  language,  signals. 

3.  Symbolic  messages  and  records,  pictographs,  ^v^iting, 

maps. 

/.      S(  iiiur  (chiefly  of  primitive  races). 

1.  (Jeneral  works. 

2.  Counting  and  arithmetic. 
M.  ]\Icnsuration. 

4.  Astronomy,  geography. 

5.  ^Medicine,  surgery,  hygiene. 

6.  Other  sciences. 

7.  History. 

J.     /^ifp'  rsfiflo/},  lu'lifjion,  Customs. 

1.  (Jeneral  works. 

2.  Cieeds,  mythology,  folk-lore. 

0.  Tricsthood,  rain  doctors,  &c. 
-1.  "Witchcraft,  charms,  magic. 

T).  ( Aremonies  at   birth,  puberty,  marriage,  death,  and 

1)urial. 
(i.  Other  seasonal  ceremonies  (seed  time,  harvest,  &c.). 
7.   I'aiinibalism. 

K.     AdinLiii.-if  rutuuL. 

1.  Governing  powers. 

-?.  Crimes  and  punishments 

.'5.  Oaths,  ordeals. 

1.  Troperty,  inheritance,  contracts. 

•""■.  M.inia^^e  restrictions. 


Sociology  (chiefly  of  primitive  races). 

1.  General  works. 

2.  Itelntion  of  the  sexes. 

3.  The  family  and  clan,  distinctiona  of  caste  and  riiV, 

4.  Slavery. 

5.  Societies  and  clubs. 

6.  Morality,  ethics. 


Specimen  of  proposed  Index  (but  it  should  contain  mu 
more  words  than  these).    Karnes  of  races  and  languageB  ■ 

sub-headings  to  E  2,  and  are  to  be  indexed  apart. 


^^theticB 

G. 

Antiquity  of  Man 

C2. 

Agriculture 

F5. 

Archeology 

a 

Alpliabet 

HI. 

Aj^hitectara 

Fa 

Amulet 

J  4. 

Arithmetic 

IZ 

Aiuusenieuts       G 

G7. 

Ar-i^,  industrial 

F. 

Animals,  domestic 

r4. 

of  pleasure 

G. 

Animism 

J  2. 

Astrology 

14 

ASTHKOrOMETliY 

D. 

Astronomy 

14. 
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It  was  moved  by  Mr.  A.  I*.  Maudslay,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Evans,  and  unanimously  resolved: — 

"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  President 
for  his  address,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Institute." 


The  Scrutineers  gave  in  their  Eeport,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected  to  serve  as  Officers 
and  Council  for  the  year  1898. 

President.— Y.  W.  Rudler,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

Vice-Presidents, — H.  Balfour,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  John  Beddoe,  Esq., 
M.D.,  F.R.S. ;  E.  W.  Brabrook,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.S.A. ;  Sir  John 
Evans,  K.C.B,  D.C.L.,  F.RS.;  Sir  W.  H.  Flower,  KC.B., 
LLD.,  F.R.S. ;  Francis  Galton,  Esq.,  D.C.L,  F.RS. ;  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart,  F.RS. ;  Prof.  A.  Macalister,  M.D., 
F.K.S. ;  A.  P.  Maudslay,  Esq.,  F.RG.S. ;  Cuthbert  Peek,  Esq., 
:\r.A.,  F.S.A.;  Lieut. -General  Pitt  Rivers,  D.C.L.,  F.RS.;  Prof. 
Edward  B.  Tylor,  D.C.L,  F.RS. 

Secretary. — T.  V.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

Treasurer. — A.  L.  Lewis,  Esq.,  F.C.A. 

Council — G.  M  Atkinson,  Esq. ;  W.  M.  Beaufort,  Esq. ;  J. 
F.  Collingwood,  Esq.,  F.G.S. ;  Wm.  Crooke,  Esq.,  B.A. ;  0.  M. 
Dalton,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  A.  J.  Evans,  Esq.,  M.A.,  r.S.A. ;  J.  G. 
Garson,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  G.  L.  Gomme,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ;  W.  Gowland, 
Es(i.,  F.S.A. ;  P.  B.  Holt,  Esq. ;  Prof.  G.  B.  Howes,  LL.D., 
F.K.S. ;  Sir  }L  H.  Howorth,  M.P. ;  Sir  Hugh  Low,  G.C.M.G. ; 
I\.  IMddulph  Martin,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  J.  L.  Myres,  Esq.,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  F.P.G.S. ;  J.  Edge  Partington,  Esq.,  F.RG.S.  ;  R  H. 
Pye,  Esq. ;  C.  H.  Pead,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ;  Coutts  Trotter,  Esq.,  F.G.S. ; 
]\I.  J.  Walhouse,  Esq. 

Assistant  Secretary. — J.  Aplin  Webster,  Esq. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  President,  Vice-President, 
and  Councillors,  as  well  as  to  the  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the 
Auditors  and  the  Scrutineers,  was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried 

bv  acelaiiiatiun. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL  MISCELLANEA  AND  NEW  BOOK 


Heitili-rs  of  the  Journal  are  invHeil  to  comnuinieaU  omymamf^ii^ 
^'special  interest  tchich  come  under  their  notice.  Short  abatrael$  tf,tr 
extracts  from  letter/,  in'U  he  puhlished  at  the  disrration  0/  tiu  Xitm. 
Letters  ihmia  be  marl;e,l  "Miscellanea"  and  addnaaed  !•  A 
Secretary,  'd,  Hanoi-er  Square,  W. 


"Beligionfl  of  Primitive   Peoplea."     By  Daniel  Q. 
LIj.D.     (American    Lectures   on    the    History  of 
2nd  Scries.     Xcw  Toik,  1897.     254  pp.,  8to.) 

This  book  embodies  the  substance  of  six  lactam  delirenllf 
Dr.  Brinton  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  atJM 
during  1896>07.  Tlio  Icctnrea  ai-c  pliiced  under  the  foIImriH 
headings :  "  The  Scientific  Stady  of  Primitive  Reli^oni:  MethiS 
nod  Dclinitions";  "  Tbc  Origin  and  Contents  of  I'riintlin 
Kcliginna " J  "Primitive  Religions  Expression  in  the  Wo«d"i 
"Primitive  Religious  Kxpre.ssion  in  the  Object";  "Priuitni 
Religions  Expression  in  the  Kite'' ;  "The  Lines  of  DerelofoMt 
of  Primitive  Religions."  The  enumeration  of  the  titles  «3 
indicate  the  extent  of  the  ground  which  Dr.  Brinton  ooren;  ail 
the  repatation  of  the  writer  for  oi-iginnl  research  in  this  Uid  ottv 
studies  connecied  with  the  early  history  of  man  is  of  IImV 
Rufiicictit  guarantee  tor  the  intci'esting  and  sngg^lire  natne  rf 
the  book.  Dr.  Brinton  tinda  that  the  universal  pottiilR(%Al 
psychic  origin  of  all  religious  thnught,  ia  the  TecognitioD  "tti* 
conscious  volition  is  the  ultiuinte  Rource  of  all  force  " ;  and  1U^ 
whether  we  consider  the  highest  religions,  or  the  esrliest  and  WKt 
primitive  cults,  the  foundation  of  belief  lies  in  the  nnaltetdfe 
faith  in  mind,  in  the  saperseiiBuons,  nn  the  ultimate  source  of  dl 
being.  Not  less  important  than  this  primary  faith  is  the  bdirfh 
ita  corollary,  that  with  this  mind  or  conscioas  intelligence  Msfe 
in  continual  communication. 

Sonio  oE  Dr.  Brinton 'b  most  interesting  pages  are  deroted  io  fl>. 
fact  tliat  the  inspiration  of  the  savage  seer  is  based  npon  tt- 
suppression  of  thercnson  and  the  superaediug of  the  '>'*"--    -■-■^- 


of  everyday 
is  but  dimly 


aware  of  his  utterances.     During  this  sal 
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state  the  divino  influenco  is  supposed  to  obtain  freer  access ;  and 
what  is  in  reality  the  expression  of  submerged  ideas  not  hitherto 
focussed  by  attention  is  obeyed  by  those  who  hear  it  as  the  very 
ac("cnt  of  the  god  himself.  The  ascetic  practices  to  which  most 
medicine-men  resort  have  for  their  object  this  very  abdication  of 
reason,  which,  in  view  of  the  nervous  and  emotional  condition  to 
which  the  seer  is  reduced,  can  generally  be  produced  without  very 
great  difficulty.  "^lan  owes  less  to  his  consciousness  than  his 
sub-conscions  intelligence,  and  of  this  religion  has  been  the  chief 
interpreter.**  Dr.  I3rinton  has  treated  the  various  parts  of  his 
wide  subject  in  a  lucid  and  attractive  manner,  and  all  the  lectures 
are  eniinently  readable.  The  volume  is  furnished  with  an  index 
of  authorities  and  an  index  of  subjects. 

"  The  Americaji  Antiquarian,"  in  Nos.  V  and  VI  of  vol.  xix, 
contains  : — "  The  Palceolithic  Age,"  extracts  from  the  Address  of 
Sir  John  Kvans,  D.C.L. ;  **A  Relic  of  De  Soto's  Expedition — 
found  in  Alabama,'*  by  H.  S.  Halbert ;  "  The  Symbol  of  the 
tEand,"  by  Lewis  W.  Gunckel ;  "The  Geography  of  the  Tsim- 
shian  Indians,"  by  G.  A.  Dorsey;  "The  Age  of  the  World  and 
the  Age  of  ^lan " ;  "Totems  Inscribed  upon  Papuan  Skulls" 
(illustrated),  by  G.  A.  Dorsey  and  William  H.  Holmes;  "The 
Bono  Age  in  Europe  and  America,"  by  Stephen  D.  Feet;  "  Table 
of  ^Nfannors  of  Ancient  People  " ;  "  The  Religion  of  China  and 
^Mexico,"  compared  (illustrated),  by  James  Wickersham ;  "Bor- 
ings in  Coral  Formations,"  by  John  Fraser,  LL.D. 
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